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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


.N0UR0ZADE(5 or, Avarice roiujueredby Love, is reject eel . 

The Ef'flaytoa Good-Nature, and an atcouid uf flic Early Welsh Poets, likemse 
inadmmlble^ 

Wf have rdeeiv^d the favours of our iM'iend at Woolvcrhampton ; we ?/m/ not ex^ 
press the .Satiffneiion tee shalj, altoaijs feet in maL taij: use d' xv/ir^feccr he is disposed to send 
%ts, }Ve are prateful fbr hh past /ci/idnem^ and sotieit a eonti nuance of it, 

• We have receiced a Talt^ohicft han no title ; we shall d/ydnixruis/i itj therefore. Inf the 
%omtneneinir fine, ** I’he last rays of the setting; sun now i;iUl the western sky.” — This 
will discover it sitjjiciculhj to the author, and acijaaint hint that we have n jtcfed it, 

A. J. of Stockport, who /ids ccrif kindb/ sent us a juiehet, purporting to te a series o^ 
Letters eontainihp the History of a Ycuis; Widow, wrjtten^by Jierself, is solicited Jo 
SedH fir her copu as speedilp as possi/de, lest it should he inisfuid, 

IVv hact. ot as pet diiermined the Jade of' an ess(»/, t.nlitltd Necessity a Stimulation 
to Exertion, hiit^we hep the writer not to inf/ulpr anp very stronp hones. 

The poetical flours of J.Ii. of lAcerpool, are received, and one of them shall appear 
in our next, ^ * 

The tale of Henry the Seducer, is under eonsidcralioiu — The I has on the viemorp of 
ihejhichchs of Dcx^onshire are rejevied, and liki'xvisc the lilepp of our Wislnach Friend, 
For the credit of the University, we arc %orrJj to have received two most miserable 
Epjprams, under the signature of Oxoiiicnsis. * 

T/te Kssap on Measured Prose is inpnitelp fieloxv the standard. 

The sketches of Characters, Superbus, Lothario, yjclb>gabiilus, and Altamoiit, are 
under consideration, * 

The talc of the Sisters, once for all, is rejected. 

The continuation of the (i olden jJtirior shall appear in our next, 

^ We earnesllp solicit our Correspondent, Mii.sjpbilus,^?;/' a continuance of his favours. 
We exfMictid to have heard from him long since. 

The Essay on Dancing j the second letter, cfititlcd Conversazione; and the continue * 
ation of the tale upon the litlects of I ]arly Marriages, were unfort anal clp mislaid, and not 
discovered till the month was loo far ademteed for their insertion in our present Number, 
Thep shall appear in our next, 

Wc have to regret, upon our own account, as well as Upon that of our readers, that 
the favour of our early friend and natron, L. (^. wtm rcceiccd so late in the vwntH that 
it impossible to insirt if, xcaitcd two days beyond our consianicitt time in the expec- 
tation of receiving it for our usual arrangement, but his letter did not reach us till the ^lOth, 
It shall most certainly appear in our next, 

Wefet I particularly gratified bp the attention of our much esteemed friend at Wotlwich; 
the artk'le received giving a curious autheittic account ofia Suttee xehich took place last 
pear at Bared, shall apjfkar in our next, 
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HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS MARY. 


IIru Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Mary is the fourth clauj;hter of our 
gracious Sovereigns— she was born /fpril 
2:/th, 1776.— fn the biographkyi sketch of 
her Royal Highness the PriiArcss Eliza- 
beth, which appeared in our last Number, 
we bad occasion to congratulate the artists 
of (ircat Britain upon the countenance 
and patronage which they derived from 
the present Royal Family; a patronage 
wliich, as we observed, must from its nature , 
have the real honour and advantage of the 
arts in view, which could not be employed 
as a cloak for a mere political purpose, or 
disiembled for any other than a muniiicent 
and generous motive. • 

The encourageinenl»of the fine arts has 
not unfieciuentiy been one of the devices 
of arbitrary princes and ministers, to cor- • 
ruptPthe manners and rivet the chains of 
a people; and Machiavcl, ii^ bis Trcatisci 
upon Republican Government, ionsi- 
dei*s the arts, so unfavourable to liberty, 
that he ventures to stipulate for the solid 
and permanent freedom of his own vision- 
ary state, only uji^ii a condition that mu- 
sic, painting, and sculptirc should be 
discountenanced * and driven from ih^- 
••^Wherever these arts prevail/* says iie> 
NQ.VIJ.roLL " . 


V there is a corruption and ciTcminacy of 
manners, which entirely relaxes anc^ de- 
stroys those stronger sinews of fharacter 
which are necessary to enjoy or cra?.t?« 
freedom.— The parents of liberty are so- 
briety of morals, firmness, parsimony, and 
prifUcuce, and wliatev:r, among the cre- 
ations of the human fancy, is hostile to 
these qualities, will be found to llow%fioin 
the Arts,— When did the arts flfmrish in 
Greece Under the most decided tyrant 
of his age, Alc.xandcr; the first who over- 
Itunied die liberties ot those glorioles states 
which nourished them, and put shackles 
upon every thing that was generous and 
free within his reach. The coinihencc- 
ment of the Roman slavery was the im- 
portation of the works of art into* that 
country from the plunder of Greece.— 
Mummius was a true patriot, ?nd knew, 
not the pernicious freighlai^c of his ship; 
for, could he have foreseen its conse- 
quences, he would sooner have left the 
bones of his whole legion and of himself 
upon the 'plains of Goriuth, than have 
carried over with him a destruction to 
the liberties of his country, and the sure 
vengeance of a conquered people^ upon 
their conquerors.” 
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Ibet above the roof^ of its hou^es^ which wck by 
no means h/ty. Whit • had not any of its ill- 
£ated inhabitants « relation or fiiend in the 
neighbouring towns thit pos<»c^sid the courage 
to search for and tu uc some ot (he unhappy 
victims from the sepulchre y\ which they wen 
entombed alive’ Ih^ would most uiid<«ubtcdly 
liave buiceedcd And why did not the govern- 
ment of that day •mpley us powerful means m 
this noble operation’ Ahlitf m the Alps and 
other moiiniains foi gotten by nai^r', iintortunate 
wretches Curied with their cottages lorty feet 
benoith the snow, w^-Ie disengiged and dis- 
covered alive afn r more than a month, can it bf 
doubted that niun rous victims loii% retained hie 
anti hope ben uh the ashes of Vesuvius’ With 
what horroi must they at length have relin 
cfuishcd both the oik and the oihe(’ Let due 
piaisebe bi'stowvsl on the govtriiments oi anti- 
quity, but Ut It lUitlie denied that this eirciim- 
ftatic<f| and ni my other'», prove an jindittcrentc 
towards life iiii'./ and disregard of the lives oi 
men, yrhuh no loi^" r exist, at least in > tirope 
In case of such i*c: uastrophe the worst of mo- 
dem goveriiinents woul\^ employ all its efforts, 
all Its rc'iouiccs, and with the chances whKh 
were m favour of Pompui, would lescueimny 
vutims from di ith, and from the utmost fury of 
still lading voU moes 

The gnat load which leads to Pompcia, ap- 
pears lu almost on a level with its soil As 
you approach, you perci ive to the left a hill oi 
flllRlefatc luighc, and this is PompeH, the bun d 
IPompeta, for a very small portion of the towji has ^ 
yet been recovered You soon reach it, for you 
have ncidsion to descend no more than a few fuct 
before you are in the city of the Romans The 
hist sendimciit that la felt on eiitcnng this scene 
ot ds vastati^n may be ccnceived but not described. 
The stranger traverses these solitary streets, 
where he arrives atu r Vesuvius; his greedy eves 
exai]|ine every thing, he wishes tint he could 
see the whole at once 1 luse are the houses of 
the Romans, these tlicir streets, these their man* 
ners ; there is not a single object but what is re- 
markable, not a pebble but what is interesting ; 
tl\c mo^t curious oi museums is Fompeia. 

You hist come to the soldiers* barracks, which 
no^arly resembles a catholic convent; mills, winch 
were used by them, are still found m several of 
the apartment's ; they are oi ingcni m<« construc- 
tion, and there arc eiigiavmgs pt them in every 
collection, but what c iiinot be engraved is the 
impression made by the bones of a soldier. You 
still see the mms with which the unfortunate 
mm was fistcncd at the moment oi the erup- 
4tion ; the judges perished with the accused. 

The fiticci which has been cleared is very nar- 
fow, it IS paved with the lava of VesuYias ; you 


miy still distmgu^h tl e tricts of wheels, which 
prove that the width of the carnages oi those, 
di) s was four fee t. There is a ^ont pavement a 
vai I broad on each side of the street , heifce it* 
appears to hive been an old c ustom, and It ought 
not to have been relinquished. * 

All the houses ire like each other; the small- 
est as well a* the largest have an interior ifoiirt, 
with a bathing phee in the centre Almost all 
are surrounded with a colonnade, and it is worthy 
ot remark, that the same grand iiste in architec- 
ture still prevails m Italy, a gieit number of 
houses in that couniiy have courts with colon- 
nades, almost all l^aly stmds upon columns. 
But to return to the houses of Pomptn TlKir 
distribution is very simple and uniform ; all the 
ap irtiiK nts look into the court or towards the 
peiisly le , they arc all very snnll ; many of them 
have no windows, and receive light only at the^ 
door, or’from an apcAurc made above It to this 
It be added, ibat these apntmeuts were in general 
isolated, and hid no communic itioii with eacli 
other, the reider will have an idc i ot the houses 
ot the ancients, and will be convinced that many 
of our poor possess convemencics superior to 
those of the rich of that lime It is v/tll worthy 
of observation, that all the doors an extremely 
low , and unless the ancients thought 6t to stoop 
whenever they entered a room, it in evident that 
they wire no taller than we are litre is a new 
fact t(f oppose to such as assert that man is con- 
tinii ill) degenenting 

The ItalnnViste for painting in fresco is like- 
wise discovered at Pompeii; there arc very few 
apartments but what have paintings of some 
kind on the wills, several have been alicady 
removed, in consequence of a system which I 
have oiien censurtd, but some arc still left. 
The colours must have b en excellent, tor if a 
little waUr be tin own upon them they appear 
agsm with some vivai it> These paintings are 
III gineial veiy mdiffciont, but many arc cmious 
on account of the costume of the lime, of which 
tlu y afford a repre!?entatioi), and oiten the only 
one that exi'^s ; it is in some icspect the antiquity 
oi antiquity Many oth^r^ exhibit mythological 
subjects, and fare scarcely fit for anj thing but to 
prove how general was at that time the taste foi 
these ingeiimu) fictions, which even triuq^ph 
ovir the abuse that has been made of them, atfd 
vlill ever remain t^ie religion, as it were, of the arts. 

Sevcilil shops may still be*distinguished, an4 
m one of them you may perceive ihe impression 
made by cups on the marble with which the 
counter is covered. 

A circumstance which proves the fondness of 
the ancients for sirctacles i>,Vbat*iwo theatres 
have been discoveud in the liltle town of Pom- 
peia. The largest affords a complete ideaofiU^^ 
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theatres of antiquity, iivhich yuu may seek in ! 
vain to acquire in Herculaneum. It is asemicir- < 
cular amphitheatre, the numerous seats of which | 
«re formed out of the ground itself. This is in- 
disputably the most convenient form for permit- 
ting every one to see and to be seen. Such has 
been in every age the twofold objects of spec- 
tacled. Under this term must be comprehended 
the wrestlers, gladiators, and even the Numachia. 
It should likewise be observed, that the theatre 
was almost always the place of assembly for the 
people, who frequented it as much on matters of 
business as for pleasure. * 

Antiquaries greatly admire a small temple of 
Isis at Pompeia; but there are antique temples 
in other places, and Homan streets, ahd Roman 
houses are to be seen nowhere else. This temple 
•of Isis is in perfect preservation; you even find 
aperture under the spot where stood the 
statue of the goddess, and ffuough which prob- 
ably were conveyed the sounds that were ascribed 
to licr. This temple, like every thing discovered 
here, lias been dislionourcd; they have tiken 
away, and conveyed to the insignificant Poriici, 
Isiac tables, statues, the utensils necessary for the 
ceremonies, as candelabras, lamps, patera, &c.; 
in a word* they have carried off every thing they 
could ; they have not even respected the remains 
»of the ill-fated priests, surprized in the midst of 
their functions in this ccriiple, which was never 
intended to be covered, and where, consequftuly, 
they had the good fortune to perish immediattdy. 

The more you see of Pompeia the more you 
regret that this invaluable discovery did not fall 
into better hands. If this town, dishonoured 
and mutilated as it is, still excites such a lively 
interest, what would ii have done, if, in the pro- 
gress of the work of exhumation, the roofs had 
been replaced, the dilapidations of every kind 
repaired, and every thing religiously preserved ^ 
in the place where it was found? This the 
French government would not Imve failed to do. 

I say the French government, because it is ac- 
knowledged that it has possessed since the age 
of ILouis XIV. the noblest public e.st|blishmenis 
in the universe, and that^it still continues to im- 
prove and to embellish them. I 

1 th||k with regeet on what it would have 
done for Pompeia, and on what it would still do; 
fo^^mpeia being but partly explored, this plan 
might be followed for the rest of^the town : and* 
if the Neapolitan government were to deiliand a 
small sum from the curious, Fhave no doubt that 
the produce would more than defray the expence 
of excavation, and of persons to take care of the 
place. Bat my wishes for the executioo of this 


idea, in which lam joined by all the friends of 
the arts, are stronger ih.ui my hopes, t 
The French, who, in 1798, were masters of 
Naples but for a moment, have left behind them 
traces of their activity at Pompeia. It produced, 
however, no discovery of importance, and'under 
the circumstances in which their researches were 
made, they were obliged to carry away every 
thing they found. • 

One of the niostJkiterc.stitvg objects at Pom- 
pMa, and that which strangers generally see the 
lust, is a country house that has been ?iiscovered 
at, a very little distance from the town. 'Phis 
^uy to it is delightful, and this only serves to 
render the tonfb into which we descend the moie* 
dismal. Yes, the tomb. This building, thou{^ 
the upper part is dt'sfroyed, still affords, by its 
interior cunsWuction, a better idea of the housed 
of the ancients tlian any other : the very garden 
is laid open, you sec the basons .ind the divisions. 
At Pompeia^ you only lodge with Ute^loftans, 
here you may walk with iher#* You still meet 
with rtdics of antiquity; ymweamphorx, once 
replenished with wine that naef undoubtedly sur- 
vived many consuls^ yrfi sctw, but for my pait 
I could see nothing more after I bad vUiteil a 
subterraneous walk which turns in a square round 
the gardcMi, and in which were found twenty- 
seven human skeletons, Here a whole wretched 
family had time to take refuge; jiere.ihey 
awaited that relief which never came^her^ they 
long indulged a hope they were at last obliged^ to 
I renounce; here resounded the cries of terrofand ' 
i the e;rpiring sigh ; here horror, hunger, and 
I despair sacrificed their victims. The fiction of 
Ugoiino vanishes beforo this terrible reality. 
Among twenty-seven human creatures, iin- 
1 doubtedly all were not equally good and Squally 
deserving of regret, but assuredly tWfere was in 
the number one virtuous man, faithful friends, 
an affectionate mother, and innocent children. 
*l'here all human sentimAits were burst asun^r; 
there, in profound night, and amid cries of 
anguish, an old man, the chief of a family, bade 
the last farewell to his son who was seeking him, 
to his daughter who still .supported him, .and to 
his whole generation which perished with|^tm. 
And when 1 was indulging in these heart- 
rending refleciions, when I conteinplaicd ig 
silence this theatre of destruction, the birds were • 
singing over my head, nature was smiling, the 
sky pure, the air serene, and even the smoke, 
creeping along the blackened sides, and on the 
' jturbulent summit of the distant Vesuvius, was 
scarcely perceptible. 
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STBfCTURES ON THE LITERARY CHARACTER AND WRITINGS 

* 

OP 

ANACREON MOORE; 

WlTTH AN ANALYTICAL REVIEW OF IlIS LAST PUBLICATION ENTITLED 

« epistles.” * 


An Italian geographer, spealcing of the dia- 
Vaeteri&tlc qualhirs of the several nations in 
Euitope, say«, with equal justice and ingenuitfr, 
•that the EnglUh are distingui^ed as a nation 
t||^ a manly understanding, or that mental quality 
Which, in their own language', they call good 
pense. This good sense (continues he) has oc- 
casionally risen to that energy whiifti constitutes 
genius, but never dilates into sentiment. Hence 
the J^nglish writers arc good moralists, sound 
philosoplhpril g|md satirists, good^epic writers, 
excellent in thSA characteristic comedy, and 
admirable in thejA raged ics, but they have no 
Ariosto in fancy, lui Pctraich in love/ Love, as 
a muse, does not oxikt m EfigUnd, and the poet 
would be ridiculous amongst his countrymen 
who should pretend to its inspiration.^ 

Mr Moore is, indeed, almost the first who has 
Irescued his country from this exception to her 
general excellence. This gentleman has intro- 
duced amEngst usaspeiicsof poetry peculiarly 
•hWiiwn. He is the father of the English ama 
iory ode 3 if he has not actually given birth to it, 
he has given it a beauty and order which it be- 
fore wanted. It perhaps existed before Inm, 
but it existed as a wild flower scattered in the 
waste pf miscellaneous litciature, and in want of 
cuUivatioi^ with but half its natural beauty and 
fragrance; Mr. Moore has tiaiuplantcd it into 
his garden, and under his nurturing hands we 
behold It in all its natural luxuriance. ^ 

ft is doubtless in the memory of the greater 
part of our readers when the town was stunned 
with the ceaseless larum of the Rosa Matildas, 
Anna Marias, and the whole meretricious no- 
laendatfire ; we will qot do Mr. Mopre even 
the ifiomentary injustice of considering these 
dilettante as rivals to hib claim of originality. 

, 111 ey pretended indeed to wiite verses on love 
and beauty, and verses they did write, but we 
should be as contemptible as critics as they weie 
8oribblv.‘rs, should we attcnfpt to reduce their 
lawless nonsense within any de'icription of 
poetry. 

Mr. Moore, therefore, has an undoubted claim 
mbe consid red as the first who has introduced 
to our, ki>olw ledge and admiration the ymatory 
odo. Whether this ehdd of warmer suns will 
OtttTiye the careful baud of its hrst importer, 


whether the roses of Anacreon can be brought 
to flourish on the hasvihorn of the north, whether 
the Adriatic Venus will not be crampt as she 
rises from the not them seas, wc will not stop to 
enquire 5 Mr. Moore has effected his purpose for 
the present, and, following his Anacreontic 
maxim, wc will not detract from present batisfac«^ 
i tionby apprehensions of the future; let Ub hope, 

! that as Anacreon h|s left u^ Moore, Mr. Mooi% 
may pass his lyre as an heir loom to others of 
the .same loving family. 

With one more observation we shall proceed 
to our examination of Mr. Moore*s present 
tribute. In the cultivation of this species of 
poetry, this gentleman has ascended to the 01 i- 
ginal sources, he has studied the melody, and 
even turn of thought, of the Greek Anacicon. 
This « an additional inducement to the EngUbh 
readet; if he wisbes to know what Anacreon* 
was,^ let hiih read Mr. Moore's imitations. To 
judge of Anacreon by his translators would be 
the same as to judge Raphael by his copyists. 
We now proceed to tlie woik before us. 

The poem which begins this collection, or 
rosy wreath, is built upon an idea truly poetical. 
The author is on his vo)age to America. The 
Epistle Is thus entitled : ** Aboard the Phaeton 
Frigate, off the Azoies, by Moonlight." The 
author must pardon us for the remark, that the 
' title Epistle is here used without authority, the 
structure is too irregular for an epistle, it should 
have been termed an Epistolaiy Ode. 

The thought in the first stanza— 

Sweety Moon, if like Crotofia’s sage 
** By any spell m^^hand could dare 
To make thy disk its ample page. 

And write my thoughts, my wib)|pB there^ 
How many a friend whose careless eye 
“ Now wanders through the starry sky, • 

* ** Would su^ile upon thy orb to meet 
The recollection, deti.” 

. This thought, we say, is truly beautiful and fan* 

I ciful, and had we never read but this one stanza, 

' we should acknowledge the poetical genius of 
Mr. Moore. ^ 

We will not ^detract from his praise Jby db^ 
serving that the word dare is more adapted 
the required rhyme than to the meaning of f 
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Moore. The word recollection^ Ri the last line j 
qiMtcd, is a still grosser fault; recollcctiou Is a 
wyrd of prosaic frame; besides, it hasliere no 
precise meaning. 

Ti^ second stanaa in this Ode is defective 
from the want of proportion between the com- 
plaint ita the first part and the cause assigned in 
the latter. We will allow Anacreon, and the chil- 
^dren of Anacreon, to consider light sorrows as 
heavy ones, but we will not even allow Anacieon 
to mourn his happiness as for ever vanished, 
because, for the mere indtilg^nce of his own 
pleasure, he has taken a six weeks’ trip to Ame- 
rica. 

The third stanza is absolute nonsense. The 
author appears to have in his imagination the 
linage of a swallow, fluttering over the surface of [ 
the water in summer, and migrating in winter; ; 
under this metapiior he appears to consider his ' 
heart; but his language is inapjirupriate, he talks 
of rei»osing in a softened spring, and the heart, | 
that is the swallow, freezing. It is impos'iible to ; 
know what he means. j 

The fourth stanza makes us noble amends in ■ 
the following beautiful lines : | 


remember’d.'* Pleasure dimming the purity 
of a flame,” is equally incorrect. The •idea Cor- 
responding to dimming, or shRde, is light or 
brightness, and not purity ; the purity of water 
being dimmed by a mixture would be nonsense. 
Extatic is a vile wordier frcijuent occurrence in 
poetry. 

The following ode, the Tell-Tale Lyre,” Is 
simple, sweet, and poetical ; tliB idea is pretty, 
and liuch as suits anj&matory poet, the worthy 
disciple of Anacreon. The word siUly,*’ in 
the third stanza, does net convey the full mean- 
ings of the poet, but this is not Mr. Moore’s 
fault; we have^in vain endeavoured to find a 
word which would supply its place. We niusN 
quote these verses in our vindication : 

I’ve heard^there was in ancient days 
“ A lyre of mo.st melodious spell; 

“ *Twas heav’a to hear its fJiry lays, 

If half Ije true that legends tell. 

Not Harmony’s serenest toi 

** So stilly could the not^^rolong, 

“ They were not heavenly song .so much 
As they were dreaiRs of heavenly song.” 


“ The sea is like a silvery lake, 

“ And o’er its calm the vessel glides 
• “ Gently, as if it feared to wake * * 

** The slumber of the silent tides,” * 

This is the very excellence of the descriptfve; 
the image, simple and not involved in words and 
epithets, is presented in its own distinct form to 
the imagination, and being beautiful, strikes with 
its full force. The excellence of the true poet 
is, by the impulse of his own feelings, to select 
such images, and then present them to the 
reader in their natural form. Who does not here 
imagine that he secs before him the sea landscape, 
a tranquil surface of ocean, a moonlight night of 
tropical >ercnity, and the mountains of a new 
country before him ; who docs not wish with the 
poet,— • 

Oh could I range those verdant isles, 

“ Invisible at this soft hour, • 

And see the looks, ih^ melting smiles, 

“ That brighten many an orange bower.” 

■9 ^ 

This Ode does not end so well ; but as we have 
aaid) A has beauties which soften justice into in- 
dulgence. ^ 

The next poem, eptitlcd Stanzas, is very infe- 
rior; it is one which Rosa Matilda n>ight have 
written ; it is deficient in thought, in language, 
in melody, and, what is still worse, in metre. 
In the first stanza /he word remembering” is 
used as four syllablts ; this is yrong ; the ante- 
penult is too weak fora distinct syllabic ; accord- 
ingly all our best poets, and Mr. Moore himself, 
ill his following stanza,- contract it into ’three, 
Vir, VoL /. 


The last Hues arc very poetical. The follow- 
ing is an instance of the simplicity which con- 
stitutes the beauty of this poetry ; 

’Twas there, at twilight time, she stole 
So oft to make the dear one ble^, 

** Whom love had given her virgin soul, 

“ And nature soon gave all the rest,” 


This'poerri is followed By the “Flying Fish ” 
The^hought in this piece is a comparison of the 
human boul, which, scorning to rest on the sur- 
face of the world, endeavours to employ the 
plume which God has given it, and elevate itself 
to life and heaven. This poem is but so so ; the 
^thoughts are obvious ; there is nothing new in 
ly but the Flying Fish, • 

'File Flying Fish is followed by an Epistle *t(> 
Miss M— e, from Norfolk in Virginia, 

This is the first of the poet’s American epistles. 
He went to America upon his private business, 
j apparently with the intention of settling, but 
something occurred to change his purposf.' It 
is certainly the very last place in the world to 
which Mr Moore should have thought of cmi^ 
graring; the name of Anacreon would there 
I find less respect than that of Baring and Co. 
j Mr. Moore, acconfingly, found hiiTi>eU disap- 
I pointed; he found woods where he had expected 
I citie.s, and was asked for money where he could 
; have wished to have paid with a song. He seems 
I never to have forgiven the Americana this disa[ii- 
j point ment of his hopes; he speaks of tbepi with 
J a bitterness which is scarcely consistent with hiy 
I gmtle strain. 

^ Zz 
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states himself to have saileci for America 
with very favourable prepossessions. Here, iri- 
deed, was his erpor, and here is the eror of many, 
he expected to find in America what he had left 
behind him in England, wiih the only difference 
of a more easy attainmciiU Witli such exi)ec- 
tations is it a subject of reasonable surpri/e that 
ho was disappointed ? • If he promised himself 
lands in Ameri6i for nothing, he should have 
ruinembercd that he would^have to prepare those 
lands fur cultivation by his own labour; he 
should liave remembered that houses do not 
grow in the woods of America any more ihai^ in 
England ; the distinction of America is, that it 
j|s a boundless field of unappropriatctl land, where 
industry xiay exercise itself upon its own pro- 
perty, and labour procure a sura return. The 
’ towns of America are but little sJifFereiu from 
the towns of Europe j there is the same knavery 
and vice^^ The manners arc doubtless formed , 
by ftie government; and personal rttspect, and the • 
system of mailh^js as existing in Europe, are not i' 
to be expected fc^ongst the members of a re- 
public, which iiffows no distinction of ranks, n«r 
homage from man to imui.c 

But to return to Mr. Moore as a poet, in 
which he appears to more advantage than as a 
traveller. 

'rtis first of his American epistles is most in- 
sufferably dull, tedious, and wiUioui one poetical 
traitf Itijron^isis of about two hundred verses, 
which are nothing but verses, such verses as may 
belhonthly read in any of our magazines. For 
example, what novelty of thought, whau energy 
of sense,— ill a word, what but dull prose forced 
into nerveless rliyme,^ in the following lines: 

Then haply if a week or day, 

1 ^ngered from your arms away, 

How long the little absence seeraerJ, 

<< How bright the look of welcome beamed 
As mute you htard with eager smile, 

' My tales of all that passed the while.” 

This is na7nbif pamb^ mlh a vengeance; and 
this same inanity is continued through the whole j 
poem ; there arc but six good lines in tlie whole 
two hundred. Speaking of the arrival of an ad- 
venturer in America, he says prettily enough, 

• “ Hope sings along the yellow sand, 

His welcome to a patriot land ; 

“ At once the mighty wood receives 
The stranger in its world of leaves, 

“ Which soon their barren glory yield 
To the warm shade and cultured fieldt” 

We repeat that the remainder of the poem is 
most insufferably weak. The rhymes, which 
in thi# short metre constitute half the line, are 
the comn\on-|ilace of a rhynUng Pel»| from 


jwle to pole,” fdre. from the beginning to the 
end. 

The poem which follows, To Cara,” is sliil 
more insipid. The thought is beyond all repro- 
bation wretched,— “ As a mother, leaving ^child 
in the wood, whilst she wanders to gather fruits 
or sticks, trembles le.st she should not fiyd it on 
her return; so, my beloved Cara, having Haltered 
myself upon my departure for America that 
had left an infant idea in your mindy 1 now 
tremble upon my return, lost it should have 
perished under tl^ cold wind of neglect.” 

Spirit of Rosa Matilda ! wouldst ihou not have 
blushed, even in the full flow of thy melodious 
uoiv;ensC, at a conceit like tliis? Mr. Moore, 
Mr. Moore, Anacreon and the Greek poets did 
not teach you losing in this mariiier 

“ Concealed within the shady wood, 

« A mother left her sleeping child, 

“ And flew to cull her rustic food, 

The fruitage of the forest wild. 

But storms upon lier pathway rise, 

“ Shcho[Jes, she fears,” See. 

‘‘ So did /‘think in Cara’i; winirf, 

“ Though yet to Cara’s mmd unknown, 

I left on^iiifant triJi behind, 
r. One feeling which I called my own.” 

Is not this insuffeialdo. We confess that from 
the^aegiiming of the poem we expected an infant 
of a diff rent kind. We speak with due respect 
to Caia, Hero we have, moreover, the same 
kind of versification of which we have before 
complained,— a weak thought hammered out 
into a stanza, useless epithets, a shady wood, and 
a forest wild, a senseless repelilion, “ To Cara’s 
mind, though yet to Cara’s mind unknown,” &c. 

This is fullowed by a second poem to Cara. 
Whatever might be the charms of Cara, she does 
not appear to have possessed that of inspiration. 
If she were Dullness herself, she could not touch 
her poet with a more leaden sceptre. The fable 
of Ovid gives LdVc two arrows, one lipped with 
silver, antl^one with lead. With regard to Cara, 
the poet is evidently stjuck with the latter. He 
is evidently suffering under it whenever he 
speaks of her— 

Huret laUri lethalis Arundo, « ^ 

This second billet to Cara, is followed by the 
Invisible Girt.” This is nretiy, but that is all. 
lathe poem “ Peace and &lory,” which follows 
it, there is much of what must be called cant,— 
warrior-men,” is one of those unjustifiable 
pleonastic epithets which are too frequent in Mr. 
Moore. We might as welj say, baker-men, or 
butcher-men, or hero men.. “ Wed together,” 
will not do for wedded together; it is a confusion 
of tensos. ** The blessed Isle’* is caiit. Horror’s 
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f?ye, and pity’s bren^t, are of llit Della Crusca 
school. A woman cannot be said to be wafted 
cii her feet ; it is at least a bad metaphor. This 
poem is altogether as nugatory, without any no- 
vel'y^of thought or manner, as the three which 
preceded. 

We liave nothing to say to live poem which 
follows, but that it is without address, and with* 
•out meaning. Its name is expressed by a va- 
cuity of space*, its meaning may equally be rated 
by a cyjjher. Tlie general character of all these 
preceding poems, or s(anzas,*or verses, is the 
same,— imbecility, a string of thoughts which 
w(«ijld be contemptible in prose, and are not less 
contemptible as they are versified ; it is the 
sickly novel cant thrown into poetry, or rather 
fliyinc 

• “ To be the theme of every hour 
“ The heart devotes to rtney’s power, 
When her soit msgic fills the iniiid, 

“ With friends and joys we’ve left i)chind; 
“ And joys return, and friends are near. 

And all arc welcomed with a tear,” &c. 

What is all this but simply — Yoaaremy 
constant theme ; whenever iny imaginatroii is 
cjccupied with iny absent friends, it always pre- 
sents me, in the fir<t place, with your im«ge.’<i 
'Tills may do very well in a novel, but it is sarely 
i 0*511 fferable in a poet to string such inanity jpto 
some hundred verses. If we go on in this man- 
ner we shall ha\c novels in verse, perhaps an 
epic poem in four volumes, being the Memoiis 
of Caslfstina, or the Orphan of the Orchard.— 
Mr. Southey mry take this hint. 

Th" song which follows is more vigorous, and 
not unwoithy of Mr. Moore’s reputation. 

The ballad which follows, entitled “The Lake 
of the Dismal Swamp,” is of the schoo^pf Monk 
Lewis; we are sorry to see Mr. Moore descend 
to imitate the author of the Bravo of Venice. 
This ballad, however, is i)icturesque, and Mr. 
Moore proves his geniup, by no/, weakening the 
olFcct of an impressive image by involving it in- 
words. The last .stanza is the best of the* whole.— 

“ On thehi'.h from the Indian hunicr’s camp, 
This lover and maid so true, 

Are seen at the hour of midnight damp, 

*‘• 1*0 cross the lake by a fire* fly lamp, 

“And paddle their white caiyje.” 

Here the scene, as composed of its severe cir- 
cumstances, the hills, the Indian camp, the dark 
lake below, the white canoe paddled by spectres, 
and the fire-fly lamp, is presented complete be- 
fv^re the im'agination* of the reader ; he secs it 
before him, and mayfjud »e ofjt^ beauty. This, 
as we have before sa’id, is the excellence of de- 
scription, viz..to choose a good subject in nature, 
to select its most impressUe parts, those which 
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are mo.st beautiful in themselves, |nd ihi>sc 
which, as the most principal yarfs, enable the 
imagination, by natural connection, to fill up. 
the whole, and having mule this selection, to 
present it simply to tl^e reader; this is the art of 
description, and this is done here. 

I This ballad is fidlowt^l by an epistle to the 
Marchioness of Doncg.il, fri»m she island of Ber- 
mudas. This epi'tle,^as a descriptive poem, is 
truly beautiful. HLs^rrival at this lovely island 
is, thus described; we have omitted, iiidetd, some 
intermediate verses, which rather weaken ihA 
parage to which they arc attached : 

“ Have you not oft in nightly vision strayed • 
“ To the pure isles of ever blooming shade, 

“ Which bards of old, with kindly- magic , 
placed 

“ For happy spirits in the Adlanllc waste.— 

“ There, as eternal gales, with fragraitce w|^ni, 
“ Breathed •from Klysium thro’ ca«h shadowy 
form, * ^ 

“ In eloquence of eye and^^^ms of song, 

“ They charmed the la^sc of nightless hours 
along. * 

“ Believe mo, Lady, when the zephyrs bland, 

“ Floated our bark to ihi.s enchanted land, 

“ These leafy isles upon the ocean thrown, 

“ Like studs of emerald o’er a silver zone ; 

“ Not all the charm that mimic Fancy ga^^, 

“ Could wake a dream,” «Src.— • 

“ The morn was lovely, every wave wasstUI,* 

“ When the first perfume of a cedar hill 
“ Swbetly awaked us, ahd with smiling charms 
“4rhe fairy harbour woo’d us to its arms. 

“ Gently wc stole before the languid wind, 

“ Through plantain shades that like an awning 
twined ; , 

“ While far reflected o'er the wave serene, 

• “ Jiach wooded island .shed so soft a green, 

^ “ That the eiiamouredvkeel with whispering 
play, 

“ Through liquid herbage seemed to steal its 
'way. 

“ Never did weary bark more sweetly glide, 

“ Or rest irs anchor in a lovelier tide ; • 

“ Whilst ’long the margin many a brflliant 
dome, 

“ White as the palace of a Lapland Gnome, * 
t “ Brightened the wave; in every myrtle grove, 
“ Secluded bashful like a shrine o/love, * 

“ Some elfin ma'nsion sparkled through the 
shade.” 

When we inform the reader that this beautiful 
Island is the scene of Shakespear’s Tempest, and 
that here he conjured up the romantic Ariel, 
he would excuse even a longer extract/ Wo 
have been the moT#indCiced to gbre it, as it ex. 
empUfies in our judgment the peculiar talent o| 
Zz2 « 
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Mr. Moo£e— the descriptive. The reader will 
observe that we have given more than one in* 
stance of this excellence. 

This poem isfollf^wod by the Genius of Har- 
mony, an irregular Ode." 

We have only to sibserve*of this Ode, that the 
subject of U is totally devoid of interest, and all 
capacity for poet^ — It has not even possibility 
or coherence enough .for an absurd system of 
philosophy •, and as a fable, %dded to the same de- 
fects, jt ir equally without natural imagery, and 
common sense. It is in fact a kind of poetic 
mysticism, a kind of classic Talmud, half }da- 
. tonic, half Pythagorean, and aliggether a grand 
fotal of stupidity. 

The thoughts upon which this ode is formed i 
•is ;he Music of the Spheres—-/!// hnrmoniam ra- j 
11!/ iirtWti«^.--Lct m»ftea^^ if tfiey can, ex- 
^ plain the fotlbwiiigistaiua 

^ Thou shalt own, ^ 

** That tbrough^hc circle of crcilioirs zone, 

** Where matter or where spirit beams, 

** From the pcUuciu tides that whirl 

The planets, < < 

From the rich sigh 

** Of the sun?.s arrow through an evening sky, 
f* TJiat all is mine. — (i. c. music.”) 

This may be very classical , but we must remind 
Mr.^oore that it is very foolish. Wliut is still 
vorse, ciJhsiclered as a theme of poetry, it is as 
littje pleasing in verse, as it is extravagantly 
ridiculous in nature.— To say no more upon this 
ode, it is a rhapsody ai nonsense. • 

The following Epistle to George Morgan, cEsq. 
is written from Bernfudas. The first stanza is 
only yndcred intelligible by the note. This is 
a defect, as a poem should be a poem, and not a 
•^poem anS a note. This poetical head to a prose 
tail is the humnno capUi ccri;/ce/A# tquinam of ihe« 
poet. Tlij thought the latter four verses is 
ortierwise elegant. The images throughout this 
cpifctle are pretty, though it is certainly to be 
wished that it ha^somewhat more energy. It 
iitoo much in the fallal style of shepherds 
1 have .lost my love.” It has the same fault 
wuh«alm(St all this author's poems. Such 
epiihels as the “ timid sail, complaining plank, 
•the haughty mainmast, and rapture's bed,” add 
little to the meaning, and detract much from the 
merit of this epistle. * 

Yet though the social bSncI was wove, 

'Twill serve to make the texture steady,” 

Here is a broken metaphor.— A cord cannot 
be said to bo made steady to express its greater 
^trength. Steadiness refers to motion.— In 
'the A'iialecia of Brunck, vol. hi. p. 7 i}, is a 
CUeck epigram of Paulus Siteiiarius. |i is not 


inelegant though somewhat sickly j Mr. Moore 
translates it in the course of this epistle, which 
consists of many parts. The thought, weak in 
the original, is rendered more weak as )t is more 
dilated. 

The following lines exhibit Mr. Moore's pe- 
culiar talent, and exhibit ;i pleasing desrsiption 
of the Island of Bermudas. As we profess to 
criticize with the most impartial jus' ice, \vc give 
Mr. Moore the advantage of this extract 

But bless the little fairy i>Ie, 

How sweetfy after all our ills 
“ We saw the dewy morning smile 
Serenely o’er its cedar hiils. 

** Oh couM you view die scenery dear, 

“ Tlut now beneath my window lies. 

You’d think ihat nature lavish’d here 
“ I ler purest wave, her softest <ikies— * 

“ To make a luAv'ii for b)vc lo sigh in, 

“ For bards lo live and saints to dlein^ 

** Close to my wooded banks below, 

111 glassy calm the waters sleep. 

And to the sun-beam proudly show 
*■* The coral rocks they love to steep. 

“ The fainting breeze of morning fails, 

“ The diowsy boat moves slowly past, 

And I can almost touch its .sails, 

* Ji’hat languish idly round the mast.” 

This poem is followed by the Wedding 
Ring,” a most insipid string of verses.— 
Warming a mystery” is nonsense — A 
soothing beam to l)!c;»s a bond,” is as bad.— 
A tic inwreathing a flower,” is intolerable.— 
Mr. Moore seems to have learned his Greek in 
vain. Surely it might have taught him, if not 
more precision, at least more con'.istency, in his 
use of words. Here is, moreover, in these verses, 
the same number of what wc shall call Gradus 
epithets. Mr. Moore, perhaps, will undersJand 
us. Magic power, genial flower, burning eye, 
j&c.— ^The following verses “ On Lying,” are 
spirited. The fir.^t stanza is unusually good.— 
It is gallant ancl Anacreontic. It is followed 
by Veraes to a Lady on seeing her with a white 
veil and rich girdle.’;— These are founded on 
conceit. 'Ihe diamonds of the girdle are made 
lo weep— they are congealed tears. 

Itis followed by “ The Resemblance,” ^hich 
is good because gay ; and the short billet winch 
follows it, addressed to — ^ has an equal 

poftiSn of merit, i. e. enough to redeem it from 
censure. 

# 

This is followed by a translation from the 
Greek of Meleager, which is not better for this 
denomination. The translation is as spirited as 
the original.— O'er and o'er* however, \% a bad 
rhyme, and more particularly in a short line, 
wher.tf it fills too long a space; The line, 
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** And let the sound nay Ups adore/' 

is defective in arrangement, as sound or lips may 
equally be taken for the nominative. This short 
poem, however, is on the whole not without 
merit. The loving Rosebud dropping a tear,” 
is an unpardonable conceit ; the limits of me- 
taphor are at least possibility. It exchanges one 
image for another, but the image substituted 
must not be so exactly repugnant to that which 
supplies its |>Iace. In a word, a rosebud must not 
be per<;oiiificd, nor invested with the qualities of 
an animate being. 

The Odes to Nea follow. The first ode is be- 
neath criticism ; ** unfevered” is a dilettante word, 
we do not acknowledge it ; “ enamour” is not pro- 
perly an active verb. “ i Tours of idle waste” is 
a pleonasm. “ Unmindful of the fleeting day” 
is most wretchedly weak and common- place. 
•We regret that we must give the following as a 
specimen of the greater part*of these odes : 

“ How many hours of idle waste, 

Within those witching arms embraced. 
Unmindful of the fleeting day, 
flavc I dissolved life's dream away. 

“ O bloom of time profusely shed, 

O moments simply, vainly fled.” 
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Is such inanity rendered Acre tolerable by 
being termed an imitation of Anaergon ? We 
confess, that with all our prerlilcction for Mr. 
Moore, we shall not conceive him entitled to 
forbearance if he continues to write thus, 

'rhe Dream of Antiquity” miy be exempt* 
cd from this censure; it istmore vigorous than 
the poems which iran;ediatcly precede it, but 
there is the same want of precision in the lan- 
guage, and want of coherence in the qualities 
assignerl to the metaphoric images. The meta- 
phorical image is confounded with thoobjcct of 
the metaphor, and a ridiculous absurdity thus 
j^Vodiiced. This defect pervades almost all 
Mr. Moore's longer poems. It is inexcusable^ 
in this gentleman, ns his rlBssical attainmeit^s 
should have taught him better. We do not 
know whicl^ of the planets Mj. Moore intends 
by his term, “ the vestal star surely this is not 
Venus* — Mr. Moore is too tJtell read to fall into 
this singularity. My heart was full' of ^nry's 
dream,”— this is another insta.nce of the poet’s 
carelessness of the distinct meaning of wonis. 
The heart is not the s«/t jof dreams,— who 
ever heard of the he|irt ^«Jreanrmg? 

[7'o be continued.'] 


ALPIIONSO AND EMILY. 

« ‘ 


On a journey which I made a short time since 
to C— , 1 one evening took a walk at the foot 
of a fertile hill, on which stood some very simple 
country-houses, and the scattered cottages of a 
hamlet. An ancient castle, ncr.rly fallen to ruin, 
still ovet looked those rustic lu.bitaiion.s, once its 
vas-als. 

A man bowed by the weight of years, ar^d 
whose interesting idiysiognomy still retained the 
traces of long and severe affliction, stopped not' 
far from me and sighed. Moved by Qie tears 
Vhich trickled down his ch'eeks, 1 went to him 
to enquire the cause of his distress, but he pre- 
vented me, by asking 1 knew the hamlet. 1 an- 
swered that 1 was a stranger, and Jhat every thing 
there was new to me. After a short conversation 
^vi^iiih it is unnecessary to repeat, he began the 
following narrative : 

In the hamlet which youjsee on the brov^of 
that hill were born and died, about twtuity years 
ago, two unfortunate lovers, who are worthy of 
rememberance. They were virtuous and tender. 

Alphonso de Volsin, the only son of ihc Mar- 
quis of that naifie, was the sole hope of that fa- 
mily, orfe of tlte most anoient in the country. 
Pnrn with warm* passions, and a heart formed for 
love, he conct^ived the tenderest attachment for 


Emily Vcs.semar, a charming girl, and welUlescr--* 
vingpf the heart of Alphonso for her graces and* 
her virtue, had haughty prejudice been capable 
of acknowledging graccs^and virtue without illus- 
trious parentage. 

No sooner was M. Volsin apjirized oMiis son’s 
passion than he emjiloyed all the ^ower €>f re- 
monstrances and intreaties, hoping to stifle in its. 
birth a passion which appeared disgraceful and 
unworthy of his pa me.* But it was too late^ the 
impression was made, and that love which already 
filled thef heart of Alphonso was to decide tho 
happiness or misery of his future life. .R'‘straint 
only augmented its violence, and all the exertions 
that were made to extinguish it served bnly to dis- 
[Hay its power. 

Perceiving the inofflcacy of intreaties, M. de 
Volsin was discourageijJ. F rom remonstrances be 
passed to threats, which were soon succeerled by 
the most rigoroqs orders. Alphonso, irritated by 
the severity of his father, 'and distressed by the 
invincible obstacles which intervened between 
him and the sole object of his love, listening only 
to the dictates of his pa^ion and his despair, .sign- 
ed a p'romi.se of marriage with Emily, and thus 
assured jier of bis^auachmeut and fidelity as long 
aa he lived, . • 
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M« de Volsin, ^raged at the imprudence of 
Atphonso, jiid despairing of curing such a violent 
passion by ordinary^nieans^ he obtained a kttre de 
Citckel for transporting his son to the Wej>t India 
islands. The unhappy young man departed with 
a soul rent with anguish, but without complaint, 
accompanied by the ra^ret of a too tender maklcn 
whom his loss plunged the abyss of despair. 
The unfortunate girl came herself to deliver to 
the marfiuij the fatal promis^ of marriage, and to | 
cmquiroby what means he ndght be made to re- 1 
lent. ** \frirry any but iny son,” said fhe mar- 
quis. “ That,” replied she, “ is the <inly thing 
with which 1 cannot comply.” She covered het 
f|ice, bathed in tears, with her hands, and with- 
dr|Jw. ' • 

Eight months Iiad elapsed siace the dcpaiture 
of-\l[thonso, and^M. Volsin, who, notwithstand- 
ing his severity, still coiitinued to love his son, 
r:proached himself, lS\jt torj late, with hU barbar- 
ity, aiv^ anxiously longed fur an opportunity to 
rac.d him. He durst not venture, however, to 
take this step till ho. hid found an elfectuul cx* 
^pedientfor parting vAlf^'honso and Emily and for 
preventing the cunscqueiif cs pf their unfortunate 
passion. There was but one, and that was the 
marriage of Emily. But how was he to triumph 
over her constancy, and to induce her to form an- 
other cenneclion ? In these points he flattered 
himself he should succeed, by setting on foot a 
report of his son's death. Ills whole family ac- 
cordingly went into mourning. 

Tlie^lfeciionate heart of Emily was easily im- 
posed upon by these tokens of her misfortiyic ; 

' she entertained not a doubt^if the death of Al photjj 
fo 5 her soul was ovcrwjielmrd with the ide.i, 
and the false intelligence of his loss had nearly 
cost her lierlife. The first violence of her emo- 
tions was s»\ccecded by a grief less extravagant 
and less acute: she seemed to take courage to 
endure new sulfering^. Alphonso, who no longer 
lived for her, was evcr'prcs^it to her view j she 
conversed witlt him by night, site sought him all 
day. She repaired alone to the places they had 
once visited together, and therein silence indulg- 
ed her sorrows' Time could not sooth her af- 
fiiction \ in %*ain her friends endeavored to amuse 
her; the fatal blow was struck. Th*? roses on her 
cheeks grew pale ; her youth was rapidly exhaust* 
,cil id tears 5 and after a few months of anguish, 
she expired with the name of AlfShonso on her 
lips, and his image in her heart. ^ 

Her cruel and premature tlealh consigned M. 
de Volsin to the horrors of remorse. The image 
of a distracted father and a family in tears', renewed 
more powerfully in his .soul the recoUectiun 
of ]>ts son ^ and seeing no longer any obstacle to 
oppose his q^urn, he hastened to recalLhim. 

Obedient to his command, Alplionso again 


crossed the scas.^ He returned faithful to that 
love which time, disappointment, and absence 
had not been able to erase from his heart. He 
agnin beheld the spot where he first drew breath, 
that spot replete with the revolutions o^infancy, 
which had witnessed his first and his only love. 
He expected at length to receive again th| dear 
and fatal pledge which he had there dejmsited. 

“ There, beneath that roof, dwells my Emily,” 
said he, while tears of joy streamed from his eyes. 
He quickens his pace ; he runs ; he enquires for 
her. Emily alas! was no more. 

Struck with mute despair at this heart-rending 
intelligence, at this stroke, not more unexpected 
than terrible ; not a tear, not a sigh escaped him. 
He was seized with an universal tremor; his 
knees beiit under him ; hj fell spi-echless ami pale ^ 
as death. His father, who, expeeving his re- 
turn after such a long absence passed whole days 
with his cvesfix^’d on the ro'd by which his son 
WPS to come, his father arrived at tint moment. 
He found him extended on the stones, niotinn- 
icss and cold. This unfortunate and guilty 
father pressed him in his trembling arms, bathed 
him with his tears, and called him by the tciider- 
est names. A]]>honio at length opened his eyes ; 
he revived but to cur^jo hi:> existence, and im- 
plored <Jeath%> end his sorrows. He knew his . 
father, he reclined upon his bosom ; but in vain 
he strove to return the paternal caresses; all the 
soiitimfnts of his heart were extiuguUhed by his 
profound affliction. 

He was conducted in silence to his father's. 
He was again in tlie b.'»som of his family, he again 
received their caresses ; but every thing had bo- 
come strange, every tiling was already dead to 
him. Sometimes motionless and overwhelmed 
with stupid apathy, ho would seem bereft of feel- 
ing *. all at once his eyes would become animated, 
hip physiognomy would assume a terrific air, and 
he would rave like a madman. These fits of pas- 
sion, madness, and despair, together with watch- 
ing and fatigue heated his blood. He was seized 
with a fever, accompanied by delirium. He 
would then r^ppatedly pronounce the name of 
Emily ; he would speak torticr, ask her questions, 
give her answerer • he would stretch out his arms 
as if to hold her, and swear that she should never 
j be parted from him' Some limes he went so fSlr<^ 

I as to curse his father, and to reproach him with 
j hisVihumanity. The image of the dying Emily 
then seemed to pursue him ; the sight of this 
phantom made him shudder ; a cold sweat be- 
dewed his face, and his eyes appeared to distil tears 
of blood. Attentions of every kind were paid 
him; he rejected them ail, and length, they 
became useless, Aftef^a long and painful struggle, 
surrounded by. his family, and in the presence 
of hi# discqnsolate father, he raised with difficulty 
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his drooping head, he auompttid to spe^k, his 
^ice failed, and he fell back.— AU I wretched fei- 


N^L] 


S5f 


peance; but my life ended with that pf n>y son, 
j With him was my faniily oxtj/igulshed, and my 
name will perish with me. Alas ! my piing> en- 
eiea^e when my strength abandons me, arvd re- 


^her, 1 no longer had a son ! 

Fool tl^t I am, wliat did I say ?' My heart 
spe^jes at once the langu. g^ of nature and of re- 1 
morse; the horrid truth escapes me, -and I accuse ' 
myselfi without inieiitUng it. Yts, ’lis I, Vis I, ! 
who am that guilty father, as these bitter tears j 
attest. The victim of an atrocion.^ prejudice, at j 
its instigation 1 iratnplwi upon nature, and sacri- j 
ficed my own blood. 1 planted a dagger in the ! 
heart of my son, in the bo.soU ofilin amiable and ! 
afFoctionace female, whose only crime was love, 
and fidelity. 1 have involved an honest and a ; 
virtuous family in misery ; I have occasioned the ' 
death of all that was dear to me, and have con- 
iSigned the remainder of my days to despair. 1 
was unjust, barbarou-?, and imnatuial; but forbear 
to curse me; twen‘y..years of,horror, of remorse, 
i}{ hopeless sorrow have sufficiently avenged na- 
ture and love which 1 had outraged ; with a con- 
science laden for twenty yens with the inurvlcr of 
my child, abhorred by myself, terrified, haunted 
incessantly by the image of my son, 1 mourn, 1 
dctGat ray grime, which 1 have no hope of ever 
expiating. 

And why should I wish to conceal it ? What 
interest can 1 have in still dissembling ? <i hasre 
been left on the earth as an example of divine ven* 


morse Inflicts augmented tortuic as 1 approach 
my end. » 

As for you, who are |o happy as to be born at 
atime when this b.nbarous prejudice has lost its 
power, learn at least to know the crimes which it 
has caused; and know lliem in ordet ihat you may 
hate them. May the just horror whiehJtht'v can 
not fail to excite, xirevent them from ever being 
n^ieuted ! May 1 be the last perpetrator of them ! 
May they descryid with me to the grave, and thcreo 
be buried for ever ! Bui werclherc still an insoiv 
sa’c and cruel father like myself, a father who 
sacrificing the propensities of nature to ridiculou* 
notions, should expose himself to the everlasting 
torment of having occasioned the death of those 
who owed their existence to him, andbf b'^ludd- 
iiig their blo&l rise up against him in the days of 
his ukl age, tell him of my crime, my remorse, 
and my punishment, of tli tears which have 
flowed for twenty year?^ and of the slow and 
terrihl '2 journey winch I am making to the 
tomb. 

The old man was silent; he raised his tearful 
eyes towards heaven, and left me. 


CURIOUS RES.EAUC1I INTO THE NATURAL HISTORY 

OF 

GRASSHOPPERS. 


Silt, j 

It is doubtless the aim of your agreeable ; 
miscellany td instruct as well as to amuse. To I 
detail th*e more sorious and rugged parts of sci- j 
ence cannot accord with your iplan, but to faml- ; 
liarfse those branches which pass under our daily 
notice, and which have so long been hidden from 
female minds by technical jargon ^and affected 
obscurity, must doubtless fall within the sphere 
of a publication so extensive as yours. I ?hall 
n»t ^therefore be deemed a trespasser, if I at- 
tempt to open the eyes of your ^readers, of botb 
sexes, to some mysteries of natural philosophy, 
which may so far lay claim to the meiit of ori- 
ginality, that 1 may venture to say they have 
never hitherto appeared in any treatise upon this 
science. . 

Buifon, whose penetration and philosophy few 
things escaped, and whose clnef delight was to 
discover something agreeable. and romantic in 
every part of the creation, has dwell very iightly 


upon the history of Grasshoppers ; he has consi- 
dered them, as all his followers have, as the little, 
•^roving, reptile of the hoar, chirping in the sum- 
mer grass, and singing to the mower and his 
scythe; vanishing with the first frost, and re- 
turning with the first promise of spring. 

Very ditferent, indeed. Sir, is the history of 
the Grasshopper \ this insect is as full of venom 
and malignity as of noise and vivacity i its ra- 
vages, though not so frequent, have been more 
extensive and pernicious than those either of the, 
caterpillar or the locust. It is trutyas the deso- 
lations of the grasshopper have not often <x:cur- 
red, and have always been local, they have not 
summoned much attention; but the infiTe*' 
quency of their ravages is fully compensated by 
their ejttent and importance. 

When the fields and vineyards of the husband- 
man have been invaded by an army of gpisshop- 
pers, the destruction has exceeded, beyond all 
comparison, the ravages occasioned by any other 

« • \‘..L * 
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class of reptiles; they have picked the earth, as 
1 may say, to the6p7ie, and wherever the scene of 
their invasion has been laid, they have left behind 
them dcsubtioii and ruin. 

The grasshopper we have been accustomed to 
contemplate in this aountry, U generally a little, 
insigriihcant reptile, craMfling upon the ground, 
or bounding and v^kipping among the grass.-^ 
If we examine it, we shal^ hnd that it is fur- 
nished with a species of and many of the 

green grstishoppers of our meadows have been 
seen to spring up to a prodigious height, and sup- 
port themselves a Jong time in the air ^ but IKv 
fhave gone so far as to advance tha^ a grasshopper 
yfds endowed with the power of Jiying[^ and 
fewer still have suspected it of migration. 

• The grasshopper, however, is possessed of 
both these qualities, which 1 ^hull proceed to sub- 
stantiate by the accounts of travellers, whose ve- 
racit^i^caiihot bo suspected, and who, if inclined 
to deceive, could not, in this relatifm, be guilty 
of an imposition. 

Ill the Islands of V.'C Archipelago, particularly 
ill the Island of Cypru^« the visits of grasshop- 
pers are very c()iuinon.>^A thick cloud is some- 
times seen in the an, approaching with a warm 
gust of wind j it is black and heavy .~rhe Greek 
of Cy^irus knows well what it portends^he is 
agitated to a point of iiibanity— thousands of 
myriails of grasshoppers, about an inch in length, 
tnd of tht^ breadth of a nail, immediately dart 
upoi^his fields— fire is less quick and destructive; 
in a few moments the stalks of the plants are 
levelled on the ground, f»iid devoured ; thd crops 
arc destroyed, the fields desolated ; and all ^he 
while this venomous * and pernicious creature 
keeps iq) the song of triumph, and chirps over 
the ruin he has made. 

The staple truilick of the Island of Cyprus is 
tilk, and, of course, the cultivation of the silk- 
worm is a matter of tho fiist importance.— ifor^ 
this Reason the country is studded with mulberry- 
trees, which furnish the food of this useful and 
industrious animal; but even these arc not 
spared from the devastation of the giasshopper. 
Alter having devoured the harvest, they stiip the 
in ulbcfry- trees, and thus consign to death the 
liitlo insect which feeds on them. Having de- 
stroyed all the fruits, vegetables, and herbs, 
wheresoever ihey^ alight, they next attack the 
stoutest trees, of which they gnaw off the bark, 
and, having thus stript them,* they descend to 
the grass. 

The first enquiry' naturally made is, how in- 
sects, which, though furnished with wings, have 
them of so slight a textuie and small a siav*, are 
capable pf approaching countries surrounded by 
seas ? how they can pass over arms of ihe^oco-ati, 
and waters of great extent, aud support them- 


selves in the air fBr the space of many hour*!, and 
perhaps days? This enquiry is not easily an- 
swered. It has been contended, that they werq^ 
brought over into islands in ships, in wlpch they 
secret themselves during the voyage, and esqupe 
upon their pulling into port. This solution, 
however, is not plausible.— In the first ^ilace, 
these swarms of grasshoppers do not appear but 
at considerable intervals of lime, sometimes of 
five,, sometimes of seven years ; but if they were 
transported in ships, why not appear one year as 
well as anothciil Again, it would be impossible 
that myriads of insects, of the size which 1 
have described, could conceal themselves during 
a voyage of many days in the hulls and decks of 
vessels. It cannot be doubted but these grass- 
hoppers arrive from the Continent; that they are# 
formed in the midst of deserts, and, supported 
and impelled by the winds, are wafted gcross a 
neck of sea to some contiguous coast. 

M. Sonnini, a most intelligent traveller, speak- 
ing of the devastation of these insects in the 
Island of Cyprus, has countenanced this opinion 
of their emigration hy flight. 

** The most Eastern point of the Island of 
Cyprus,” says this author, “ Cape Saint Aiutrea^ 
being distant from the coast of Syria not more 
th!iii t^enty-five leagues, light insects of this na- , 
ture tfiay easily be wafted hither by a gale of 
wind* Grasshoppers possess much agility, and 
derive great support from their wings ; and that 
swarms of them have crossed seas wider than 
this strait is well attested,— M. Niebhur men- 
tions that an immense swarm of grasshoppers 
fell in the town of Dsjidda, in Arabia, in the 
year 1762 ; having crossed the Red Sea, which, 
at that place, is upwards of one hundred and fifty 
miles in breadth ! Many, he adds, perished in 
the voyage, but inconceivable numbers were left 
*todo damage to all that were near them.” — Tlie 
same author adds, ** that he himself had seen 
grasshoppers alight on a vessel, in a voyage on 
the Western pasts of Africa, when he was 
many leagues out of sight of land.— They w%rc 
of a species unknown in Eufopc, being of a 
colon ^ or pale ySlovv. 

It is pretty clear that French travellers, to 
whatever part of the globe they go, see stranger 
and more surprising things than any other clats^^^f 
Cieii ; the lores of nature seem hidden for their 
discovery ; her mysteries are prophaned if un- 
ravelled by any other eyes than thpse of a mem- 
ber of the Institute.— But uthor-countries have 
not beep exempt from the ravages of grasshop- 
pers. In the year 1784, an ipiineiise swarm of 
1 these insects came from the E^st, crossed France, 

I devoured whatever they met* with in theif pas- 
I sage, and fell into the Briush Channel.— Meseri/f, 
the celebrated historian^ tells us of another 
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irrupiion of grasshopper; in the Sbuth of France, 
which destroyed the harvest and vintage all 
abound them. After tliey had been destroyed, 
with much diflficuhy, the eggs which they had 
deposited on the ground were collected, and 
were A>uad to fill upwards of seven hundred 


bushels ; upon a low estimate there were seven 
millions of e^gs to each bushel! They weie 
dwrnt and thrown into the Hhine. 

1 shall now conclude, and am, Mr. Editor, 
Your reader, and friend.. 

£, B. 


ON THE PROGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY IN GflERMANY. 


It is impossible to analyse' thought without 
analysing the signs by which it is represented ; 
or, to reason with more precision, it is to those 
Signs alone that analysis can be applied. Gram- 
fiiar, therefore, cannot be separated from logic ; 
atjd when it is treated systematically, it may in 
some measure fill its placet I mean reason 
and universal grammar, which science is ex- 
tremely abstruse, and the most proper to form the 
understanding, and teach it to analyse. 1 do not 
remember that any German, now living, has 
written on this science with marked superiority, 
nor extended its boundaries; the French have 
taken a much wider range. As to the German 
grammar, it his id some measure commenced in 
^ur days, and it is to the celebrated Addlun^, 
librarian at Dresden, one of the most phtloho- j 
phical minds of the eighteenth century, that it 
owes its existence. A mongst the numerous works 
that he has written on this subject, must be re- 
marked, his Complete System of the German 
Language, his Treatise on the different Dialects 
of that Language, and his Critical Dictionary.— 
This last work, the fruit of arduous labour, and 
indefatigable application, may be compared with 
the most perfect works of other nations of the 
same kind. It is not in the numerous materials 
which he has collected and made use of that 
consists its principal merit ; it is in the philo- 
sophical precision with which the author deter- 
mines the worth of each expression, and their 
employment, as well in a simple as in a figura 
live sense ^ it is in the choice of examples that he 


alMges to support his decisions ; and the etymo- 
logical rescarcl^s by which tlicy are accom- 
panied, and which announce an extensiv^ 
knowledge of all the languages, and particu- 
larly those of tlie North. Thus, one man in 
Germany has done what, in other countries, all 
the academicians have scarc.ely been able to ac- 
complish, if we except our own Dr. .Toh#‘<on^ 
TheGermafis have no grammarian that can 
be put in competition with Adelung; notwith- 
standing, they esteem the e^n^y^pn the (xermari 
language that Heynaia, Rector at Franefort on 
the Oder,) has publisTied for the use of schools j 
they agree that Junker's Grammar deserves to 
make Gotsched*s obsolete ; they render Jus- 
tice to Stosch, counsellor of the Conrdstoay at 
Cuttain, and author of the first German Syno- 
nyma that have appeared ; they esteem Schtyab*s 
Dissertation on the Universality of tlf.* Frencli 
Language, and the probability of its long enjoy- 
ing this glorious privilege 5 they look upon the 
new Dictionary, German and French, by 
Sch#ai], as very proper to fill one of the prin- 
cipal chasms of their litirature; they reckon 
Moritz, professor at Berlin, among their best 
grammarians, who, in his grammar for the la- 
dies, and his works of psychology, analyses, 
with as much taste as precision, the signs of 
ihought; in short, th«y find in the divers 
fragments published by Klopstock, on grlkn- 
mar and German prosody, that there are 
sometimes new preeeptioiis and important re« 
marks. 


LEONORA 5 A SPANISH STORY. 


IMITATED FROM ANgORJOlNAL Ul^TRAHSLATED TALE OF CERVANTES. 


One summer's night, when the moon shone 
with unclouded clearness, at about eleven o’clock, 
a poor old gentleman returned from taking his 
walk out of the rates of the city of Toledo, 
with his wife, on wpose arm b^leant, his daugh- 
ter eighteen years of age, and a maid who was 
hiY only servant, This old gentleman, indigent 
Nu. VIL VvL /. 


and virtuous, was named Don Pedro j his wife, 
Donna Maria ; his laughter, whose figure was 
celestial, and whose soul was still more beautiful, 
was called Leonora. 

At that very instant issued out of the city, to 
take the air, a young noblenmn just tifrned of 
twenty, named Anselmo, who iftiagined ibat liis 
J A 
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birth and fortune exempted him from good 
manners. He was just risen from table^ attehded 
by his coin{>anions in debauchery, and they were 
all heated wi*h wine. This fioi.-*y trooip soon met 
the old Don and his family ; it was the meeting 
of wolves and sheep. * 

These young people stop and look insolently 
at the good moi^ep and her daughter. One of 
them embraces the maid; the old gentleman 
wishes to hay a word, he i.T*iiisulted ; he, with a 
trembMiji^ hand, draws his sword; Don An- 
Kclmo laugViing, di.sarins him, seizes the young 
lady, and wi'h ilie a<«sislance of his guilty friends 
^ cartics he r off towards the city. ^ 

• Whilst the old Don P«'dro sto<»d imprecating 
Iiis own fi cbleacs's, Donna Maria was uttcrnig 
^piercing cries, and the maid tearing her hair, the 
unfortunate Leonora fain ed in the arms of An- 
selmo, who, arrived at his palace, opens a secret 
dooj, di:Vitiii.sses his friends, and gains his apart- 
meat with his victim lie enters Without a light 
and without being seen by any of his servanis ; 
he locks the do/^r/v md before Leonora has re- 
covered her senses, he p)nsunimate.s the greate.st 
crime that can be committed by drunkenness 
and brutality. 

Anselmo, after having satiated his desires, re- 
main^ a few moments undocided as tg what he 
should thend«? hedoubtle‘>s felt some remorse 
when Leonora recoverwl. The most perfect ob- 
scurity reigned in the aj^urtment; she sighs, she 
trembles, and calls in a feeble tone, My mother ! 

» my rnotlier ! where are you i My father 1 answer 
me.-^ Where am 1? — What becl i.s this O my 
GckI, have you foi-<aken me? Does any one hear 
me? Am I in my grave'?-— Ah I wretched! would 
to heav-*" ! 

Ansetmo a. ihi< moment seized her hand; she 
shrieks, eWapos wi'h precipitation, and after a 
few paces falls on tiie door. Anselmo follows 
her. Then, on her knees, and in a lamentable, 
accAit, iniernipicd by sobs and groans, ---O you, 
says she, whoever you are, you who are the cause 
of my sufferings, you who have made me a n.ost 
miserobre ami despicable creature, if you retain 
the least. sentiment of honour, if you are sus- 
ceptibkt of pity, I supplicate you, 1 conjure you 
to lake my life : yo'u have no other means of 
Topairing the mischief you have done me. In 
the name of heaven, in the name of all you love, 
if you love any thing, kill me. You can do it 
witKout the least peril : we art without witness, 
no one will know your crime ; it will not be so 
gfcat as that which you have committed 5 and 1 
believe, yes, 1 believe 1 can pardon you every 
thing if you grant me this death, now my only 
re^.oupce. 

In sayihg these wiards, she dragged herself on 
the 6oor to embrabc the knees of Anselmo. 


Anselmo, without making any answer, went 
out of the room, locked the door, and doubtless 
went to a«>surc himself that nobody in his housp, 
or in the street, was in the way to opppse him ill 
the design he meditated « 

As soon as he is gone, Leonora tism, approaches 
the walls, and gropes till she finds a window, 
which she opens in order to throw herself out. 

A strong in »n lattice prevents her : but the moon- ^ 
light penctiates into the room. Leonora remains 
motionless, a prey to her refhjctions, and, look- 
ing round, carefiHly examines the apartment, 
takes notice of tiie furniture, the pictures, the 
(apestTy,and on an Or tory discovers a small gold 
crucilix, which ^he takes ^nd hides in her bosom. 
After which, puiti: g the ‘shutters to, she, in 
darkness attends the barbarian who is to decide 
her fate. 

Anselmo in a (►hurt time returned : he was 
alone, and always without a light. He approached 
Leonora, tied a handkerchief over her eyes, with- 
out speaking a word take, her b> the hand and 
lead> htr down stair%, out of the h(»use, and into 
the street, and after tunny turnings and winding.<;, 
arrives at the door the cathedral, quits the 
arm of the unfort unatt girl, and precipitately 
I flies. 

«• LefSnora remain d some time without daring to 
remove the hri'ulkerchief which covered her eyes. 
At Igst, not hearing the least iioim*, she takes it 
olf, and looks round her. Seeing herself alone « 
at the church door, which she was well acquaint* 
ed wiih, her first monon was to drop on her 
knees, and offer a fervent prayer to God. Her. 
prayer finished, she ro^c and trembling returned 
to Don Pedro's house. That unhappy father, 
together with his disconsolate spouse, was be- 
wailing his daughter at the lime. He heir^ a 
knock, runs to the door, sees Leon .ra,and clasps 
'her round the neck, with a shout of joy. 

The mother hearing this, rym?. put, and rushes 
into the arms of her daugh)ir^j, they both em- 
brace her, and talk to her both pt the same limej 
they both call her their beloved child, their only 
joy, the only support of their old age 5 both to- 
gether baihin^g her in tiars multiply their ques- 
tions, and do not allow her time to answer 
them. 

The sorrowful Leonora, after yielding to infc.<0 
^‘Jndcr transports, throws herself at the feet of 
her father, and with downcast eyes, and a blush- 
ing countenance, recounted all that had hap- 
pened. She was hardly able to finish the re- 
cital. 

The oM Don Pedro raised h^r, and pressed her 
to his breast. dearest ^pughter, says ho, 
dishonour is only attached to. crimes, and thou 
hast not committed any. Interrogate thy con- 
science; cap it reproach thee for the least evil 
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aKftioH) word, or tliougfit ? Ko, my dal)ghtcr^ 
art still the same, thou art always my vir- 
tuous Leojj^nra ; and my paternal heart esteems, 
resp%;ts, venerates thee perhaps more than be- 
fore thy misforliine. 

Leotvora soothed by these words, ventures to 
lift her eyes to her father : she shewed him the 
• crucifix which sho had brought away, with the 
hope that it might at some future period be the 
moans of discovering her ravisher. The old man 
fixed his eyes stedfastly on th§ crucifix and shed 
tears on it. ^ O my God, said he, may thy eternal 
justice vouchsafe to let me know the barbarian 
who has thus inj urerl my dearest half, may it let me 
behold him ; and, notwithstanding my gray hairs, 
notwithstanding my feebleness, 1 am sure 1 shall 
ai(pngc this outrage with his guilty blood. 

Tlie transports of Don Pedn redoubled the af- 
fliction of Leonora ; her good mother tries to 
appease her, wrests the crucifix from the old 
man, and he forgets his anger, to return to com- 
forting his daughter. 

After some time det^otetl to weeping, the un- 
fortunate Leonora seemed to acquire some tran- 
quillity ; she never went out of the house— she 
fancied every body would read her injury in her 
Xice. Alas ! she soon had more cruel mStivcB 
for secluding herself. . • 

Leonora perceived she was pregnant; and, her 
father and mother could hardly persuade her not 
to lose her life. Sho was several days without 
tasting any food ; at last, for life love of her pa- 
rents, and out of respect to her own maternal 
state, she consented to endure her sufferings. 

When the term approached, Don Pedro hired 
a small country-house, where they retired 
without any servant. With the assistance of her 
mother, Leonora was delivered of a beautiful 
boy; Don Pedro himself carried it to be chris- 
tened, and it was called after him. The mother 
soon recovered her hcalih ; her tenderness for 
her son was so lively, the sightgof the child bc- 
canfe so necessary to her existence, that it was 
resolved the little Pedro should contffiue in the 
housre, and pass for a nepVew of the old man. 

They all returned to Toledo, wnere no one 
suspected the motive of their absence. The ad- 
veAture of Anselmo had made no noise; he, 
shortly after, set out for Naples : and Leonora,^ 
respected, beloved by every bo(!y, enjoyed the 
happiness of xhe maternal, and, at the same 
time, the honours of a single state. 

In the mean time little Pedro grew apace, and 
became daily mor^lovely and charming. His 
sense and his gracfs were fiir beyond his age, 
which*' was only seven years, vAien, on a day on 
which there was to be a grand bull fight, the child 
went to his mother's house door lo.see ^e-youhg 
cavaliers who were going thither to fight, pass 


by.— ’He alone, he attempted to truss the 

street towards a troop o/ young^eoplc who were 
coming that way: at the instant one of (hem 
galloped past and rode over little Pedro. The 
poor child remained tying on the stones, crying 
and losing much blood from a wound on the 
head by a horse-shoe. * The passengers flock 
round, when a venerable nobfeman, attended 
by several servants, yhppened to pass by, in bis 
way to the Amphitheatre ; he sees t^e child, 
runs to him, takes him in his arms, kisses him, 
cai^ses him, wi]>es the blood off his fi<ce, sends for 
the ])rincipal surgeon of the city, and quitting 
the croud, he ifkes the child home with him. • 
Whilst this was passing, Don Pedro and his* 
family heard of the accident. Leonora, almost 
frantic, ran iflto the street crying out for her 
' son. Her lather could hardly (jpilow her, and she 
paid no regard to his entreaties not toecall the 
child her's. • Every body pitied them,^and 
pointed out the way the nobleman went. They 
run, they fly to his palace, ^hgy ascend ciying 
to the chamber where the child was already un- 
der the hands ef the sflrgefti. Leonora gets there 
first, rushes towards him, presses him to her 
bosom, bathes him in tears, and wishes to see 
his wound. The amiable child, who wag still 
crying, began to smile when he saw his mother, 
and, caressing her, assures her he does not ail 
any thing, # * 

The surgeon examines the wound, which 
finds nowise dangerous. Leonora makes liin 
repeat this a hundred tinges, whilst Don Pedro 
and^islady return thinks to the. nobleman, tell* 
ing him that the child if their little nephew, 
and seek to palliate the extreme love whict^ their 
daughter shows for hfin. 

At last, after Leonora had sufficijntly e:n* 
braced lutle Pedro, after she was quite certain 
^lis life was not in the Icagt danger, she sits down 
on the bed, and casts her eyes round the roofti. 

What was her surprise in recognising the same 
furniture, the same pictures, that she had ob- 
served by moon light ! She secs the same Oratory 
from which she had taken the crucifix— the 
tgpestry is the same^nothing is changed en the 
apartment —Leonora is convinced she is in the 
very room into which she was taken by het r«s* 
visher* 

She now becomes, as it were, stupified ; she 
grows pale, them blushes deeply, and at last 
faints. They aD endeavour to succour her* 
The surgeon assists in her recovery, and she ie 
sent home in a carriage : they went to take the 
child too, but the old nobleman oppom this ; 
he requests, he begs it may be left with him, * 
till perfectly cured. Don Pedro, fully Engaged 
about bis daughter, yields to tli^soUcitation, and 
returns home with his wife and Leonora. 

3A2 s 
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No siiOfer were they alone, than Leonora told 
them all she had observed, and assured them that 
the house they had been in, was that to which 
her ravisher had carried her. Don Pedro im- 
irfcdiately went outto procyre as much informa- 
tion as he could, abftut matters so highly inte- 
restini; to him ; he already knew that the old 
Coynt’s family nane was Don Diego de Lara : 
he soon learnt that he h|s an only son called 
Anselmo, that that son is It Naples, where he 
has bcci#ncaily eight years, and that it was said 
his residence in Italy had rendered him as pru- 
dent and well-behaved, as heretofore he had b^n 
t wild and licentious. To which «ras added, that 
^oung nobleman was the handsomest and most 
amiable man of the place, and the richest match 
rill Castille. ^ 

Don Pedro returned with this news to his wife 
and daughter. They could not doubt but An- 
seliT^ wSs the man who had dishonoured Leo- 
nora ; but could they flatter themselves he would 
repair the outrage by bestowing his hand on a 
jrerson who, the'jgf noble, was the poorest in 
*Joledo } Don Pedro c^uld^not hope it, and was 
already meditating vengeance. Leonora suij- 
plicalcd him to let' her manage (his business, and 
not to interfere till shfc required him. The old 
man •was very loath to ma/ke such a promise | 
but at last he yielded, and Leonora was easier. 

Sh» maturely considered what course she 
ought to pursue. Mer child was still with Don 
. Dtegp, who treated him with the greatest care 
' and kindness. Plis wound was healing fast, and 
hU mother, Don Pedrotnd his wife, spent their 
days with him. • 

One day when Leonora was alone with Don 
Diego/wlulst the good old gentleman was hold- 
ing little ^edro in his arnrs, kissing and caressing 
him, and talking with peculiar pleasure of the 
lively and tender affection which attached him 
to that child. Leonora could not restrain hei« 
teaft, and vainly endeavoured to conceal them. 
Don Diego asked her what occasioned them to 
flow with so 'much interest and friendship, that 
at last Leonora, with downcast eyes, and with 
iobs, told him all (hat had passed in his house j 
slioww^him the crucifix, wifich he perfectly rtf- 
membered, and ended by falling at hisfeet,-^ 
Tour son, said she, has dishonoured me, and 1 
'embrace your knees: your son has condemned 
me to disgrace and misery, and 1 cannot help 
loving you as tlie most tender father. 

Little Pedro, who sees Leonora weep, falls 
bimsdf at the feet of Don Diego, and with 
•iretched-out arms, prays him not to afflict hU 
^ good friend j so he called his mother. 

* Don piego could no longer resist this moving 
ipecucle I he, sobbing, raised Leonora and her 
8»ai he dasps tkem in his arms, and swears that 


Anselmo shall fijive no olhef spouse than Leo- 
nora. 

On that very day he writes to his son to re? 
turn to Tbledo, where he had met wflh a suita- 
ble match for him . Anselmo sets off, and affi ves 
at his father's house. . It was agreed that neither 
Leonora nor any of her family should be at 
Don Diego's when Anselmo was expected to 
arrive. 

After the first moments given to the pleasures 
of meeting, Don l^ego mentioned to his son the 
intended marriage, which, as he said, he had con- 
tracted for him. He enlarged on the immense 
riches of his future spouse, and ended with show- 
ing him a frightful portrait, which had been pur- 
posely painted. Anselmo drew back with horror, ■ 
and endeavoured to persuade his father, that it 
would be impossible for him to love such '•a 
woman. But Don Diego, in a severe tone, re- 
plied, that fortune was the only point to be re- 
garded in a marriage. Upon which Anselmo, 
with great eloquence declaimed against such a 
principle, instanced many unfortunate events 
produced by it, adding, that he had never desired 
more than to find a good and beautiful woman, 
whose fortune he might make, and with whom 
hp mjght find happiness. 

Do^i Diego, dissembling his joy, feigned to 
combat his son’s* opinions, when Leonora, her 
motrtcr, and little Pedro, who came to sup with 
Don Diego, were introduced. 

Never had Leonora appeared so beautiful ; it 
seemed as if, by divine permission, her beauty 
and graces were incomparably fascinating. They 
dazzled th^ eyes of Anselmo, who eagerly en- 
quired who that charming lady was. His father 
pretended not to hear his question ; but on ad- 
vancing to receive the two ladies, he was griev- 
ously struck with beholding the countenance of 
Leonora assume a deadly paleness, which, toge- 
ther with the trembling of her hands, which he 
held in his, indicated that the sight of Anselmo 
would soon causB her to faint. In spite of all 
her eiforts ^\d courage, the affected Leonora im- 
mediately fell down n^ptionless; and Anselmo 
flies to her ai^istance with an ardour and interest 
which his venerable father is delighted to be- 
hold. 

At last she recovers her senses : the company, 
fit down to tab!#, and during the whole supper- 
time Ainseluio*s eyes were incessantly rivetied on 
Leonora. She perceived it, and' casts her eyes 
downwards: she speaks little ^ but whatever she 
says is uttered with such a bewitching grace, and 
likewise in such a strain of a^ecting melancholy, 
as continually enyeased tlie Viharin whic^ irre- 
sistibly attached Anselmo to'her. Little Pedro 
. also, who was placed near his father, could not 
![lielp looking at hixn, unceasingly prattling to 
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hifQj and thus exciting his attention and friend- 
ship, made Anselmo say, that the father of such 
a^hild ou^ht to esteem himself very happy. ‘ 

They rise from table; Anselino, deeply smit- 
ten ^ith the charms of Leonora, draws his father 
aside, tells him in a respectful, but decided 
tone, ^at nothing shall ever force him to marry 
her'whose portrait he had seen. It must, how- 
ever, be done, said the old nobleman, unless thou 
preferrest that young and noble lady thou hast 
been supping with.— Ah ! e^^Iaimcd Anse’mo, 

1 should be the happiest of men, if she conde- 
scended to accept my hand !— And I the happiest 
of fathers, if my son, by these nuptials, repaired 
the crime he is sullied with ! 

^ He then recounted to Anselmo all he knows, 
and drawing from his bosom the golden crucifix : 
There, my son, says he, there is the witness, and 
judge of the horrible crime you have committed ; | 
^there is the emblem of him who will never pardon i 
you till you have obtained the pardon of Leonora. 


‘ Anselmo hears, blushes, and runs totrast him- 
self at the feet of Leonora. 1 have deserved your 
contempt, cried he ; but if the most respectful 
love, if the must sincere repentance, are worthy^ 
of some grace, do nq^ refuse my pardon. Con- 
sider that one word fromyouT mouth will render 
me for ever the vilest an4 most unhappy of men, 
or the most tender and liappiest^f husbands. 

Leonora regarded l^jin a moment in silence, 
her eyes swimming In tears; then tittning to 
little Pedro, she takes him in her arms, aRd j/lacee 
him in those of his father. There is my answer, 
saifi she, with a faultering voice : may that child 
give you as mueh happiness as you have cause^ * 
misery to its mother ! • 

Immediately a priest, Don Pedro, a notary and 
two witnesses ^cre sent for : the happy marriage* 
was concluded the same everting; and Anselmo, 
returned to virtue, experienedb that there is no 
happiness but^in mutual aiMl honourabl^ot^. 


THE LADIES’ TOILETTE; or ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BEAUTY. 
[Continued from Page 300.] 

* t!HAP. IT. 

Continuation of the same subject. T^ere is no invariable standard of physical Beauty * 
Different opinions of different nations on Beauty. Difference tn the tastes of men. 


** I COMMONLY see,” says Montaigne, *5 that 
men are more ready to seek the reason than the 
truth of things which aie submitted to them^ 
they pass over the propositions, but they examine 
the consequences; they leave things and run after 
causes. ‘ These droll reasoners usually begin in 
this manner How did this happen? instead of 
asking,— Did it really happen ?” 

Most of those who have treated of beauty have 
done like Muntaigne^s droll reasoners ; they have 
set^ut with suppo.sing that beauty is invariable, 
that it had a primitive type, and this being ad- 
mitted without any fuather examination, they 
have sought what arc its principles^ and what is 
this original type. This was the very reverse of 
wjisd they ought to have done; but such is fre- 
quently chc way of the human mind. 

A learned modern writer hw, however, n<Jl 
reasoned in this manner. He hus gone back to 
the principle of the question, and has proved in 
a very solid discourse, that there is no such thing 
in nature as a positive and invariable standard of 
beauty. He deAionstrates that what we call 
beauty consists oidy in the ideas which we have 
acquired from our very infancy, and depends on 
a kind of mutual conformity established upon 
the authority of a small number of persons. He, 


demonstrates that beautyjs founded only on the 
hal^t, on the fashion, on the prejudices or par- 
ticular ideas which prevail in every nation, and 
which cause us to find beauty in objects which 
we have been most accustomeil to beholii. lie 
demonstrates that this idea of beauty ts, in some 
measure, subject to the authority of persons who, 
by deeper study, are su^iposed to be enabled to 
^udge more soundly of it. He demonstratesdhat 
the aptitude to seize the beautiful, which we call 
sentiment or taste, though partly dependent on a 
particular modification of the mind of* certain 
persons, must, however, in general be ascribed 
to education, to t^p habit of daily contenqplating 
the best i^roductlons of art; and that this taste, 
this sense is improved in proportion to the know- 
ledge we have gained by study and by instruc-* 
tion. Finally, he demonstrates that we have no 
innate sense of pl^sical beauty, though we have 
a very distinct perception of moral beauty. 

All these assertions ate supported by proofs 
which are highly conclusive ; but the amhor has 
considered the subject in a scientific point of 
view that is not adapted to the aim and nature* 
of the present work; and therefore live reader 
who is desirous of Entering deeper into this ques- 
tiq. I wouj^l do well to consult the writer, himself. 
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If anything be capable of demonstrating tha\ 
beauty is not infariable, it is the dissimilarity of 
dutiful WQin^n in every country, the disagree- 
ment of different nations in the ideas they form 
of beauty, and the difFererB:e of tastes 'which is 
found even among the individuals of the same 
nation. * 

A beautiful female of France, another of Italy, 
of England, of China, of ^ingrellia, of N^ro- 
land, indisputably beautiful women; the 
charms of each are extolled by her amorous 
coutvrymen; each inspires poets, and turns |^e 
heads of philosophers, for there are philosophers 
* in every region *, finally, each s^ays the sceptre 
Vi her own s})here; and yet how different are all 
these beauties ! 

Let us now briefly examine (fiis variety* of 
opinions among deferent nations. 

We l^propeans prefer a head, the general out- 
line which is of an oval form. The Omaguas 
and the Carribbees think no head beautiful but 
what is perfeetbj r^pud and flat; and to give 
the heads of their cKildreri that figure, they com- 
press them between tWo Boards, , that, as they 
say, they may resemble the full moon. Other 
nations prefer the square form, and it is then 
between four planks that they endeavour to 
mould the heads of their children while the 
bones are still tender. 

The priiportions which please us in the fore- 
h<vid would not be much liked by other nations. 
The nihabitaiits of the country of Aracan think 
no forehead handsome laut what is large and flat ; 
therefore, as soon as a' child is born, they ley a 
piece of lead upon its •forehead to give it that 
kind of beamy which- they hold in the highest 
estimation. The Siamese, on the contrary, 
likes no fOrehead but what ends in a point at 
the top, in such a manner as to make the head 
resemble a kind of lozenge, the two points of^ 
which are formed by the forehead and the chin. 
The Mexican women, very different from the 
natives of Aracan, are desirous of having very 
small fofeheads, and employ all possible means 
to make the hair grow upon them, though they 
take gneat pains to eradicate it over the whole 
body. The ideas entertained concerning the 
baauty of hair, are neither more constant, nor 
>norejust. We shall have occasion to remark, 
that in ancient times the nations who were the 
most polished, the most civiliaed^ and the most 
skilful in the fine arts, were passionately fond of 
Khl hair. The Gauls, the ancestors of the mo- 
dern Freqch, had the same propensity, though 
that colour is held in abhorrence by their desceii- 
Mants. They like.black hair, which is despised 
ill some fegtons of Africa, and light tresses which 
are detested in China. A taste for red hair, 
boWever, still exists in vast regions; the Turks 


prefer red-haired women. The inhabi'ants *of 
Tripoli have probably borrowed this taste froq; 
the Turks; with the aid of vermilioq they give 
their hair a colour which nature refuses. •The 
women of the kingdom of Dccan likewise stain 
their hair yellow and red. 

Small cars are not every wherC acdounted the 
handsomest. All the nations of the East, and 
even the Chinese^ prefer cars that are very large, 
very long, and pendent. Those people who are 
virtuosos in this Bind of charm, procure it by 
suspending heavy weights from their ears. By 
these means the natives of Laos, among others^ 
increase the hole to such a size that you may pu£ 
your fist through if. 

This nation makes the beauty of the nose con* 
sist ill its length, and that in its smallness. A 
prominent nose is a defect among the Chinese, 
who are accustomed to crush the no^cs of their* 
children while in the cradle. The inhabitants of 
Macassar have the same taste, which they gratify 
by means of the same expedient. The Indian! 
think its beauty proportioned to its magnitude. 
Among many nations the decoration of the nose 
' is an object of luxury ; they suspend jewels from 
them in the same manner as European women 
siaspcifd them from their ears. On the coast of 
Malabar, the cartilage which divides the nostrils, 
is perforated in young girls, for the purpose of 
hanging jewels to them. The same practice is 
found among the islanders in the Persian Gulph, 
and in California. In the country of the Moguls, 
on the contrary, and in certain regions of Africa, 
the men perforate not only the nose, but likewise 
the ears and the lips ; and a young man, anxious 
to please the belles of the country, would make 
very little impression were he not to suspend 
trinkets of gold and silver from his nose, his lips, 
'and his ears. It is then the Mogul fine ladies 
exclaim in their language: “ What a charming 
young man ! how gentle ! how tasteful ! how 
elegant !” , 

I should never have done were I to record ^he 
numberlecis whimsical customs which we every 
where meet ^ith. Some nations draw the two 
teeth in the middle of the jaw. The females 
among the Juggasin Africa, go still farther, and 
one of the charms they are most solicitous 
tequire, is to have four teeth deficient, two above 
and two below, which is infinitely more regular ; 
the woman who should wartt the courage to have 
them drawn, would be .is much despised as in 
China a young girl with feet of the natural size. 
Among the Siamese, the beauty of the teeth 
consists in their blackness, a^jj. they are stained 
with a varnish which is annually renewed. ‘ The 
natives of Macassar paint them different colours, 
which is much more lively. 

If we pass to the skin, how many different 
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fashions does not that assume among different The Romans liked eye-brows that anet, and 
nations ! Some ano'nt it with oil or grease, as a little forehead ; the Greeks w^re fond of ey< 
Uie Californians; end this, perhaps, is not a bad j brows wide assunder from each other, and a 
practice; others stain it with rocou, as the Car- well-proportioned forehead. The Romans pre- 
ribbegs these paint it, as the women of Green- ferred eyes of moderate size, the Greeks wished 
land, who streak their faces with white and yel- to have tliem large. Accordingty H«>mer, when 
low; those of France, who have so long plastered he speaks of Juno, caffc her ^ ’obeyed Jmro, in 
theirs with white and rouge; the Zemblians, who order to characterize her majestic beauty Ex- 
•have blue stripes on the forehead and on the amine the busts and the models of the Greeks; 
chin ; the Japanese who stain their lips and eye- coi|||lre them with the busts and models of the 
lids blue ; the women of Decart, who paint the Romans, and you will immediately perdbive this 
hands and feet yellow and red^ the Araba, who di'fference of taste. 

dye their nails red, their eye-brows, and the j Mot only nations differ from each other, but 
edges of their eye-lids black those engrave or- the tndividuals^of one and the same people 
naments upon it, as the negroes of Gorce, who, differ in their taste for beautiful objects. Wha& 
with a sharp flint, make figures of flowers and diversity of opinion>, especially with rcganl to 
^iinals on their bodies; the Mogul women, the beauty of women, which, at the present mo- « 
w|jo trace flowers upon their skin, and colour meiit, forms the prinri|>al xubjt'ct of our reflcc- 
them with the juice of roots# In other places tioiisl flow many different c^Aises influence our 
they practise tattooing, or pribking the skin and judgment? Are we prepossessed in faAui|g>fa 
making the punctures black by means of a liquid woman, wo trflnk her charming, and t)iir imagi- 
which is introduced into them. This custom nation, ever in harqiony with our self I'u*e, Jis- 
has been found to prevail among the women of covers a thousand perfcctkji^n «hc boioved ob- 
Tripoli and of A rabia, and among the natives of ject. This has been at^juirably expressed by 
the island of Otalieite. an old FVench writer, Etienne Pasquior. “To 

Nor are different nations more unanimous re- attempt,” say^ he, to specify, as some pretend 
lative to beauty in stature. The Turks and the to do, whether the excellence of the eye coni<ists 
iSermans are fond of emhonpo'wt in women ? IhS in green or black, whether a person of greA or 
Chinese prefer meagre ones. Some pcopl«^pre- small stature is the most estimable, Is a real niis- 
fera short stature, and the Tripolitans tliinic it take occasioned by the affection we bear to, the 
imposiiblc to be beautiful without being tall, one or thertlhcr; and because we pr^cr them 
But what is Fiill more surprizing, we have seen we wish every body else m conform to our^pl- 
wonien of a perfectly civilized country alter- nion. And to tell the truth, after long reflection 
nately affecting a stature excessively short, and on this Subject, I protest that 1 was at last much 
a stature cxces.sivcly tall, which pioves their ig- puzzW to judge and discern whether beauty is 
norance of what constitutes beauty in that par- the motive of love, or wlietRer love causes objects 
ticular: and, what will appear still more singn- to appear beautiful And nfter turning it a long 
lar, most of the men thought both these fa-hi(»ns time in my mind, I am obliged to acknowledge, 
charming so false is the I'sst'rrirn that beauty that love is the only metlium of making one ob- 
is always the same, and that it depends neither J^ct appear more beautiful than another.” 
on fashion nor on prejudice! #0110 cau'ie which has a# much more powerful 

Tlic rapid sketch which I have here submitted influence over our ideas of beauty, an influence 
to my fair readers, is certainly, diversilied, and which I might venture to call eternal, is national 
musf demonstrate that the natives of the dif- titste. We cannot fiirlwar thinking that b<-auti- 
ferent regions of the globe, are far ^om being ful which we have seen admir?d ever since we 
unanimous with respect to*the nature of beauty. have been in existence. This influence possesses 
But, I hear some of you object— these talcs, such power, that, even the most distil iguf.hc*t| 
most of which are so absurd, are owing only to artists, who, by continual reflection on the art 
thetutleness of certain savage nations. Answer they practise, and by long study on the ditferent* 
me these questions : Does greate^harmony pro- j styles, ought to have acquired ideas divested of 
vail among polished and civilized nations?^ Are national prejudices, still preserve in their works 
the Chinese barbarians ? Were the Greeks, so a tincture of the ta^c of their countrymen. Of 
celebrated for the delicacy of their ta.ste, for the this 1 could produce twenty examples, but shall 
perfection of their works, for their excellence in confine myself to a single one. Look at the 
the fine arts^were iljte Greeks barbarians ? Will pictures of Rubens. AH the female figures that 
you treat the.Romins, that sovereign people, he painted are of gigantic stature, and have ex- 
as barbarians? Nevertheless, the Greeks and embonpoint. Will it be sard that 1 ^ had 

Romans entcjrtained very different sentiments no intention of painting beauty, that he sought 
with regard to beauty. only to represent nature such as hu found her > 
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Examine^ th.Mi, his picture representing the 
Tec rival goddesses, disputing, before the she|i«> 
lerd Paris, the apple destined for the most beau- 
tiful. Certainly, in this picture, Rubens in- 
tended to depict beauty; and yet Minerva, 
Veniir, and Juno^ are t$reo tali^ robust, fat 
Flemish wenches. Th^s piece by Rubens is at 
present in the («auvre, at Paris. None of our 
handsprfie females would wish to resemble any 
of these three goddesses, c 

First impressions likewise contribute to give a 
bias to our judgments on beauty. Certain forms 
please its througliout life, because they were#he 
first that spoke to our senses. ^We love them, 
^ot from a rational perception of their beauty, 
but because they awaken in us the most violent 
• sensations we ever experienced, those sensations 
which had all the charm of novelty, a charm, the 
full value of which we cannot appreciate, till it is 
no ^nf^r in our power to feel it. This cause 
frequently goes to such a length, *!as to make us 
discover irresistible attractions even in the de- 
fects, and to ca 2 at^ the most singular and ridi- 
culous tastes. Is it ^ot well known that Des- 
cartes preserved, all his life, an astonishing pre- 
dilection for women who squinted ? An^ why ? 
Because the first woman that made an impression 


on his heart had that defect ; and that defect, 
wherever he met with it, reminded him of the 
agreeable sensations he had experienced. c* 

It is, therefore, evident, that it is int|)ossible to 
say positively wherein beauty consists; andi this 
isadfbitted by all those who have most profoundly 
investigated the subject. 

1 could quote numerous authorities in my fa«- 
vour, but one shall suffice. I shall borrow it from , 
a writer who might be supposed the most violent 
opponent of the sentiment 1 am here defending— 

I mean Winklem^n. His words are: “ A re- 
gular discussion of beauty requires that some-> 
thing should be said concerning what destroys 
beauty, which is the negative idea of that quality. 
Cicero says to Cotta, on the subject of the Deity, 
that it is much easier to determiiu' what he is no', 
than to pronounce what constitutes him. Beauty 
and ugliness are, a certain degree, like health 
and disease; the latter makes itself felt, not the 
former. To strive to give an idea of its essence, 
is an enterprize which has often been attempted, 
but never executed : if this idea admitted of ma- 
thematical demonstration, the opinions of men 
with regard to beauty would not be so extremely 
various.'* 


THE HEART OF MAN A MYSTERY. 


Examination of the Question •whether it is useful to Society that the Heart of Man should 
• *b€ a Mtfsiety. 


M/fN did not proceed wicked from the hands j 
of his creator ; he is a frail and feeble being, but 
naturally good, and his heart was made for virtue. 
The poets and the philosophers, hurried away by* 
their imag'naf ions, hane both lust themselves ip 
fables by opposite routes. The one have created 
a golden age, in which all was virtue, pleasure, 
enjoyment; they have transformed man into a 
god. ^riie others have imagined ages governed 
by instinct, brutal and stupid, without reason, with- 
out ifiorality, without mutual ties, or tender re- 
lations ; they have made man a ferocious beast. 
Nature, like truth, takes her course in the middle 
of the extravaganci^ and excesses of man. 

There was undoubtedly an age more simple and 
less corrupt than the present, *when man knew no 
other than the necessary relations of the creator 
and of the creature, of the father, of the son, of 
the husband, of the brother, of the neighbour, and 
of the man. The real wants of nature were at first 
thft on^y ones of which his heart was sensible.. En- 
gorged in the invention and employment of some 
rude implements to facilitate bis labour and to 


jorocure him a subsistence, he had, if we may be 
allowed the expression, no lime to be wicked. 
He found it too painful and too difficult to satisfy 
his first wants, to have the idea or the leisure to 
seek or invent such as were imaginary. Num- 
berless arts of every description had not yet made 
their appearance jto extend the domain of opinion 
and of pride, to multiply riches and factitious pri- 
vations, to^ransport man out of himself and out 
of nature, to bewilder ttim in a multitude of frivo- 
lous desires ^and adventitious sentiments, which 
are in a manner added to his soul without being 
attached to it by any essential ties. Mah wafs then 
^less depraved, because he never commits evil but 
fiom motives o^intercst, and having no other than 
real wants, he required little of his fellow creatures, 
as they required little of him. Falsehood and dis- 
simulation did not yet form an art and an establish- 
ed system in the hearts of men who could with- 
out blushing acknowledge an^ rational desire, the 
object of which 4as visibly innocent, such as na- 
ture had implanted in all. 

But thecase is very diffierent in the present sute 
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c*f tilings a midst this multitude of relations spring- | 
ing from a too compUcuted society. The simple ' 
•ind genuine propensities of nature are lost in the 
vast nuinlwir of those which opinion, prejudice**, 
and 4he art-* have gencratetl. Self-love, irritated 
by a thousand objects, and incapable of resolving 
to stiffb one single desi/e, is incessantly compar- 
ing them, looks upon all the enjoyments of others 
» from whirh it is excluded, as insupportable priva- 
tions, and much less gratilicd by the distinctions 
and the preferf'iices which it obtains, than irriiateil 
at the sight of those that ar^wlthhelil, it keeps 
the heart in a continual agitation and craving. 
As it is men th?t diitribiile the honours and the 
di>.linclions which it covets, it obliges us to make 
our capuces subservient to their caprices, our cx- 
•tiavagani propensities tothoir extravagant propen- 
sities, to reconcile incessantly all the discordant 
tones of their '.elf-love with oi*rs, to secure by arti- 
fice what we cannot obtain either as a voluntary 
gift, or by violence. Hence arises an everlasting 
enmity, a secret and internal war between all 
mankind. They meet and cross each other at 
every step in the same paths, they attack and fight 
with each other under a mask. A passion which 
when more free and abandoned to its fury, would 


I have been spent in a moment, being 'hgn circum* ^ 
; scribed in every direction and repelled in a thou-’*' 
sand quarters, recoils on itself and is decomposed, 
j Who can wish to have coiistnntly before his eyes 
; the melancholy spectacle of the falsehood of hu- 
man virtues ? Were ilie mask removed from every 
heart, we should but to^ often perceive that the 
clemency which paidons, U oiilj; the movement of 
a vanity that insults, or of a timidity that dares 
HHllbinish ; that mofleratioii* is a coldiu'ssof dls- 
pMnon; courage, a fit c'f ferocity ; constancy, a 
lethargic stit])or of the senses; apparent repose, 
e^iaustion ; patience, theimpoUMicy of revenge; 
benevolence, a^)ride that repays itself beforehand ^ 
for what it gives, the art of making small sacrifice 
the purpose of obtaining greatgf^ fortitude, 
an obstinacy ofchaiactcr; integrity, hardness o^ 
heart; politeness, a commerce of knavery; sin- 
cciiiy, an habitual imprudciicA But what should 
wc think, if, instead of this faint outline, %k<^hed 
at random, alid which from the impossibility of 
comparing it with the oiigina), may perhaps be 
looked upon as exaggerate|j(t human heart 
stripped of the veil whic^covers it, were exhibu 
ted living to our view I 


ANECDOTES OF SUPERNATURAL APPEARANCES. 


Observations on the danger of perusing Anecdotes of Supernatural Appearances. 


MR. EDITOR, 

Ton much candour, 1 am convinced, actuates 
the Editor of La Jielle Assemhl^e^ to treat the 
writer with neglect who takes up his pen for the 
purpose of a fair and impartial investigation of 
the nature and value of his late attempt at the 
tribunal of taste. 

•In the sixth Number of your interesting work 
I perused, with some attention, a story related 
with much talent and eloquence, and attested in 
a manner that would proclaim its ^iill authen- 
ticity. I allude to the^extraordinary forewarn- 
ing stated to have occurred to Lad^' Beresford in 
Ireland. Though scepticism and casuistry might 
discover many objections to invalidate the rela- 
tion itself, and some inconsistencies certainly do 
appear irreconcileable to common sense, 1 wJfl 
not in this place dispute it; the effect such 
narrations is all 1 here wish to consider : whether 
the female mind, in particular, is benefited by a 
perusal of them. 

In this’ enlightc^ied age, when the high rank 
many of the sex 4f the present day hold in the 
walks of literature', proclaims the extent of their 
mental powers, and clearly demonstrates the 
fallacy of that prejudice which once considered. 
ATo. m. VoL /. 


the female understanding incapable of attaining 
llie^ieights of science, I know it may be urged, 
how cm solitary facts, seldom occurring, and 
tending to establish a disputed point amdhg the 
curious, have a pernicious effect? Caqthey hurt 
an understanding formed in society ? And fe- 
male education is now conducted with a liberality 
mo laud ble, that there* arc few, even iii^the 
middling classes in this country, but who smile 
at tliiv^taleof an aiiparition. The objections 1 
would presume to offer are these;— 

I To the well regulated mind, where religion 
I acts unfettered by supersti»ion, where the prin- 
j ci])le.s are formed, and the heart refined -Ad ex- 
alted by education, 1 allow the whole unbounded 
! range of information. The well accredited fact 
that staggers received oirinioii, and the tradition 
of the credulous, may be unfolded without re- 
' serve. But arc narratives of this kind to be read 
' by none in a popular work but those 1 have just 
described? Are there none secluded in the village^ 
and unbicst with a sensible monitress, by whom 
Im Belle AssembleevriW be received with rapture,, 
j as the arcana of fashion, and the mirror of the 
j great and the gay world ; to >'hom it will not 
accredit, ip the most dangerous manner, every 
SB 
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talc of horror with which the hamlet U replete ? 
Will the> not, in fact, argue wrong, as' it were, 
upon rjght priifciples, and infer from an ap- 
parent irmJi, in one irjstaiice, derived from the 
illustrioni in society, and conveyed through a ■ 
channel too superior to he.4:ofFed at, where truth 
is never supposed to be trifle*! with by fiction in 
such caSs^s, the actual existence of every dxtnon 
which imagination or legend give* to the moulder- 
ing remains of a spire, or a\urret? And arei|||||&; 
none of^hose young women in the most^lp^ 
esting situation a wife can be, when susceptibi- 
lities at such a time arc most tremblingly ali^e, 
and then ihe dreadful operatioits of fear, are too 
* well known, on whom a perusal^of the ‘‘ Extra- 
ordinary F|||pvarning'' might not produce the 
melancholy (‘fleets ? Ask the expectant 
father what must be hU sensatldhs in such a 
.situation? • 

l^agacver been admitted, that early impres- 
sionstake the strongest hold upon fhe mind, and 
require all the force of reason, and all the pathnit 
attention of tuj^loi^to eradicate, if mischievous 
or miainiable. I\ircnts too often are not aware 
of the effects of the nnirveBoiis upon the minds 
of children; when it is considered that we are 
the creatures of imitation, that however superior 
the talents of maturity, the principles imbibed 
by the child alone lead to their perfection ; tliat 
'unless gifted with mental endowments beyond the 
I'ommon r«nof mortality, to teach us to emerge in 
after-life from the thick cloud of prejudice that is 
enveloped around us in youth, how cautious should 
the patent, guardian, arid relative be, to4ay be- 
fore its enquiring and delighted view Ihelcssoiw of 
virtue and of reason; •in stamping firmly on its 
easily gri pressed intellect, the sublime truths of 
our religion, free from the cant of fanaticism, 
and the dross of superstition. And shall the 
best energies of the soul be enervated by rela- 
tions that, soaring above probability, involve th^ 
niiirJ in uncertainly ? whidi, if true, can operate 
almost universally in early life for no useful end, 
aud, if fahe, arc blasphemous. The foreboding 
spirits said to have been seen by a Villiers and a 
Eytteltoq, and those noticed by some; late intel- 
ligent (vriters, the best of men and of Christians 
have disputed, notwithstanding their various 
predictions were verified. Microscopic fancy 
'ever acts but loo forcibly in these cases, and wc 
believe without examination. Human calami- 
ties may be borne, but the Uravest and wisest 
will sink at a dream, who face the battle's rage, 
and the elemental war unmoved; the very 
thought of death vibrates with an icy chillness 
to the heart; for the preservation of our being 
•it is so ordained : from the prognostications of 
the phjMcian we sometimes recover, but a 
dream, the vision of a heated, or diseased ima- 


gination, unmans every faculty of the soul, 
and death feels his power aniicipatod. Chris- 
tianity wants not a tale to establish its aiithoritii^ 
nor the Almighty a messenger to ivoclaim it. 
Have we not Moses and the prophets, haye we 
not Christ and the Gospel ! who looks beyond is 
involved in obscurity ; wlio desires other proof 
is lost to impiety and scepticism. 

Neither am 1 aware, Mr. Editor, that more 
real injury is not done to revealed leligion in the 
arguments that naturally arise among iho-JC of 
contrary opinions, •from the species of narrative' 
1 am deftrcciating, than partial good can possibly 
result from the inferior and apocrypha! proof 
they purpose to convey of its truth. Do wc not 
often find the boat of argument stifle the more 
amiable feelings of the heart; the syllogisi iri 
investigating the .Scripturos for argiMiioiUs to 
controvert the opkiions of ]\\s adversary upon 
religious points, is not nice in his selection ; and 
each, ill exposing the tenets of the other, does 
a serious injury to Christianity, wlien the young 
and the inexpeiienoed arc listeners to the dispute. 
But as anecdote often does more to establish a 
position than mere animadversion, 1 subjoin tlic 
subsequent one, well known 1 confess, but as ai\ 
elucidation of my arguments. 

• Ectentric in her disposition, with a flow of, 
animtl spirits that renders her gay to volatility, 
a disjingui.shed female personage in high life has 
ever to deplore the consequences of an imthiiik- 
ing frolic, from the following event.— An officer 
in the army, who had been for some lime upon 
foreign service, and connected with the family of 
the lady alluded to, called upon her in the 
country to pay his respects on his return and 
promotion. Having been brought up in the 
mansion, his first enquiries, on vi'^iting so inter- 
esting an object as the scene of his childhood, 
naturally turned towards those fiiends and de- 
pendants whom memory, as well as their former 
affectionate attention-, had ende;»r_*d to him ; 
among others, tl\e family butler was not for- 
gotien. He had left him in tlie plenitude of 
health and figour, and time had not now so far 
impaired his personal appearance but that he 
must have l^en immediately rcrogni/.eil by his 
youthful friend had he seen him. .‘^oraitoiis 
to promote a laugh at the expence of the solhi^N-, 
|,|[)d anticipating no ill effects from her scheme, 
with seeming sSrrow, and affected regret, her 
ladyship lamented, in terms that drew the tear 
of sympathy from his eye, the loss of so valuable 
a domestic; said he had been dead more than 
a twelvemonth, and turned the subject of dis- 
course, without the smallest , suspicion of a de- 
ception occurring ®to his mincC On his sdcond 
visit a select dinner party was invited to witness 
the astonishment he must experience at the con- 
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trived introduction f)f the suppf)sei\ deceased 
biitfer^ who hid had his lesson given him. From 
vtt^wing the grounds and improvements the party 
retus jied to pinner. Conceive the surprise of 
the ofliger at seeing, upon his entrance into the 
vestibulp, a man with a lanthoni in liis hand in 
broad dapligiit, and his agitation in discovering 
the butler’s countenance, whose well remember- 
^1 ruby tint he could not mistake. Petrified at 
the object, he hesitated ; but the smiling groupe 
passing by it without notice, and nut daring to 
venture an eiupiiry before so mahy women, with 
wondering, e\ es he observed it stalk away, and 
seated himself in the dining-room. Scarce was 
‘the firat rourae served, ere the foMiiig doors of 
an anti-chamber opened, and .'gain the butler i 
st(j#d revealed. An exclamation which now first 
escaped the son rd’ Mars, seemed to fill the room 
with* alarm 3 and to liis most anttious enquiries, 
if they saw' notiiing, a continued negative was 
given. Re'.training his emotion, on its exit he 
again seated himself. Upon its re-appearance he 
beheld and examined the figure with mute atten- 
tion, until for the third time it disappeared. 
The mock enquiries after the cause of his mdis- 
po.sitioii, becoming then more troublesome to 
him, he abruptly left the room. The hearty j 
laugh in whichall indulged after his retiring, wts | 
soon stifled in sorrow at the severe illness whi<fh ; 
immediately attack^ him, and the mehneholy 
dejiression of sjiirits which ensued. No after ex- 
•pldnations could eradicate the gloom it had 


spread over his mind, which continued imiil his 
death. — If it did not hasten that*event, it ci»- 
bittered some portion of his existence ; and life, 
with the fili'ssings of health and good sjjiints, 
are too valuable to be drifted with.— I have rc- 
reiated this story, Mr Editor, as 1 heard it. If 
not peifectly coirect, it at* least cleaily proves, 
hpv.ir)gny circumstances may coTneide to mis* 
tf^^kjl^idgment in cases of this kind. 

had this vAing man been arnj^d, I 
wMRfpose, with a strength of mind which he 
does not seem to have possessed, and merely con- 
sidered this occurrence as an extraordinary event, 
improper to be revealed to any but a most par- 
ticular friend, or committed to papAmnd had 
suddenly left the spot before the trAWras re- 
vealed to him, who would have denied a fact 
attested by a man of honour, who had fought the 
battles of his country, and in mental and 
sufiFering had peqpcd his narrative ? — Might not 
delicacy have prevented its avowal in the family, 
and might not the circumstance nevor have 
transpired until the authors of^iejoke were no 
more ? • ^ 

That lhe«;e cursory remarks, penned amidst 
other avocations, the hasty effusion of the mo- 
ment, may influence some abler pen on this siili- 
*ject, is the sincere wish of 

^ Your sincere admirer, 

'D. V. C. And constant Reader^ 
Angtist 1..), 180G. J, 


MISCELLANIES, 


CHARACTER OF THE PRETENDER. , 

THE Pretender was not so destitute of under- 
standing as he was said to be. I have seen him j 
several times, and had once a conversation bf 
two hours with him. He spoke several lan- 
guages well, and seemed to be extremely well 
acquainted with the political interests i>f the 
Courts of Europe. That wh’iish he praised least 
was the Court of France, of which hgs com- 
plained on many accounts. Besides the manner 
in which ^hey had acted towards him in the ex- 
pedition of Hi"!, he said that it was at the per- 
suasion of France that he married a«princcss of 
• Stolberg ; and that the duke d'Aiguillon, wIr> 
was then minister for foreign affairs, had pro- 
atised him, upon consideration of their mar- 
riage, a pension of 2a0|000 livres, which was 
never paid him.' • 

HANNIBAL DISSOLVING THE ALPS. 

From the desire of making every thing 
. marvellous, it has been rf presented as a wondcr| 


, that Hannibal had (to use the expression of some 
authors) ilissolved the Alps with vinegar. That 
wonder, however, is reduced tp a very simple pro- 
I cess. It no doubt happened then, as it frequently * 
does now, that great masses of rocks fell from 
the lops of the mountains, rolled into the valley, 
and stopped up the roads. T.ivy only says, that, 
in such cases, Hannibal had a great fire kindled 
round the rock*, and that when it was heated li^ 
had a great quantity of vinegar poured upon it, 
which, insinuating itself into the veins of the 
ro^k (opened by the heat and calcined), soft- 
ened it, and facilitated the means of breaking it 
easily. Some years aiEfo, M. Dupla, curate of 
Montgaillard in the country of Foix, renewed 
the experiment of Hannibal; and by the same 
process, made a road of a hundred fathoms long, 
and twelve feet wide, through a hard rock, tnao- 
cessihle and surrounded by precipices. This ropd 
now leads from the town of Foix to Devernajon, 
and other neighbouring places, and* is of the 
greatest use to tlratpart of the province. 

G B 2 * 
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*rHli rKLT£ND(.R IN LONDON. 

In a c,«>nversaftoni which ihf» King of Sweden 
lirld with the Pretender at Plorcncf, on the 1st 
of December, 178J, the bit. rtolJ him that, in 
the inomh of Se;;trmber^l750, he was in Lon- 
don with Colonel rfrett The first place where 
he landed was at th^'Towor of London. lie 
examined the outsido of it, and found 
was very easy to break dcfjtrn the dofjr 
tard. ^Te then went to a lodging in 
W'hcre the same evenitig more than fift 
pariisaijs assembled, among whom In* nienti 
the Dnkc of W— — t and J.oid W — — d ;* and 
»lic:is.^ured King of Swtdeii, that if he had 
seen ih4|||||||bability of assembling 4,000 men, 
he put hira'?elf at their head. The 

King of SwMcni repeated the eon vernation, the 
sumo day, to Sir Horace Mann, from whom I 
liad i^« Mr. llolker, an Kiiglishinan, told me, 
thft lie had attended him on tljat expedition ; 
and that the government was informed of it, but 
was satisfied with watching his motions. 

V 

ISLAN^^ OF'* I rn \CA. 

The island of Ithaca (Theachio, orThiaki) 
is sopara’cd fioni that of Cephalniiia by a chan- 
md three or four niih‘'i wide, and is about tw'cnty- 
five miles in circuintVrimce. 'Those who have 
assi.'rted that nothing Init barren rocks are to bo 
seen n})on it, have not visited if, and pri*h;»p& 
•hjvc.seen it only fcoin a distame at sea, and hi 
the winter, when the vines which cover some of 
the lull- hud lost llicir Icavi's, and thuB given an 
air of iKikcf’ue-s to the rock? ; but in the^fpring, 
even fiom CViilialohia, it presents a smiling as- 
pect. The principal produce of ihc island con- 
sists of grapes of every sort, which are made into 
wine, or dried. Tlicre are also olives, white- 
mulberry trees for the silk -worm, and all kinds of 
jrain in the valleys ; few plains are to be s^en, 
though there arc eoiw' which are very feitile. 
!Mount Norite, which still preserves its ancient 
name, is lofty, and well shaded with fine trees. 
Tlie town and poit are sirualed at the foot of this 
mount am ; and are lliiis sheltered from the 
lu^th and cu-i winds, which render it salubrious. 
At a di>iaiict I'loni The ici some rums are seen, 
which are feUll -taken for the remains of thepa- 
] \ce of Ulyssi s *, and the memory of Penelope ^ 
even now held there in the greatest veneration. — 
The town is not very populous ; as the inhabi- 
tants do not carry on the trade of exporting their 
commodities themselves, but sell them to the 
merchiinia of Cephalonia and Corfu, who come 
thither. The most pleasing part of tiiis island 
is ijie int.-rior ; w'hich contaitK charming dales, 
Tiews that are truly picturesque, and ijaiticularly 
a narrow valley, tlirough which runs a gentle 


and beautiful liver. Tlie hills which runouiid 
it arc ornamented with the finest trees in a shde 
of perpetual verdure, and tdl together forni^a 
scone corresponding with the ideij given by 
.dUlian of tlie Vale of Ttinpo. This island is 
subject to the Veiictianw, and i-. under the go- 
vernment of Cephalonia. Thi-» was written in 
1794. 


NFORTUNAIE AND AFTKCTING INSTANCE 

OI‘ LOVE. 

4 

The daughter of a comUry curate in Hamp- 
shire being rcdiired, by the death of her father, 
to the Ihiiil necessity oi s.x-kiiig some mode of 
subaLtence, could find no other than going into 
the service of an old female frie.id of lier mothi^r, 
as her maid. Lindia (that wai her name) had 
received from I^*r p^i rents the best education. 
She was hand-ionie, had a very pleasing figure, 
was soii-ible, iliscri‘'et, re.-eivcd, and of the most 
modest depoitmnit. Unfortunattly foi her, a 
young gentleman of good fortune, who wa- a 
friend of the family with which she lived, fre- 
quently visited the house. The master and mis- 
ti«s»keepiwg only one footman, poor Kmilia, 
w ho g.merally apsi?ttd in serving the tea, had 
.111 op[)Orlunity of .seeing the young man, 
.Uiiv leM in love with loin belore she was awaic 
o^* the progress of liiaL seiuiment in her heart. 
WluMi she did perceive it, her reason induced 
her to oppose n, and ?he made many iiiefreclual , 
effoil? for that purpo-c : indeed so violent wire, 
her struggles, that her health became seriously 
alFected by them. Ih*r mi-tvess, who loved lier 
tenderly, after having con-ultod several j)hy- 
siciaiis in vain, sent Iter to ti c house of afiiend 
at twenty miles distance, to try whether change 
of air would not be of service to her. The absence 
of the object of her affection, no doubt, contjfi- 
buted to her recovery. She returned to her 
mistress’s 5 and having the same opportunities 
of seeing the young man as before, her.passion 
revived. P’irmly resolved to conquer it^ or die 
rather Mian give way to an attachment v/hieh 
increased in spite. of her, she relapsed into the 
niOjtdqAorablc state of health. The physician-, 
not being able to discover the cause of licr dis- 
order, thought that site must be aifcctcdtbj; some 
deep sorrow, and pronounced her in danger. 
Her nfflicicd mistress entreated her to entrust her 
with the secret : and, to induce her to do so, 
told her ihcdvngershe was in; nd promised 
not only not to betray her confidence, but to 
do her utmost to oblain<the means necessary for 
her cure. Overcome by the affection of hiir 
mistress, shc^Cknowledg*?d her pav^ion ; begged 
her to conceal it from him who was the object of 
it j and received with rcsignalioii the news of hc^ 
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app>ioaching dissolution, which \^ouIcl at hst dc- | even dangerous for a fleet to sail, being the 
livfr her from an unfottiinate passion that all j month of ^h|||bmbel^^^P, Pin was at^lilstime 
lier efl'orts had been unable to vanquish. Her ; confined gout j*and was obliged 

iniatress could not help informing her husband of j to receive all visiiors ii^ liis chamber, in which 
the discovery. They agreed to sound ihc young I he could not bear to have a fire. Tlie Duke of 
man upon the subject J and finding, by degrees, | Newcastle waited upon him in this situ:n ion, to 
that h(% had observed the merit of Kmilia, they | discuss the afFait of this fleet, which he was of 
jirevMiled upon him to pity her situation. He ^^lion ought not to sail* in such a stormy sca- 
^consented; abked to see her (she being pi2|^^^L|ScarceIy had he enter^S the chamber 
viou'ily prepared for it by her mistress) ; cntei^^^^^^Hhlvcriiig with •cold, he so id : What 1 

into conversation with her ; testified the no fin ?** ** No/* replied Pitt ; 

desire to see her health rc-cstaUished ; and never bisir a fiie when I have the gout/’ 

went so far as to say, that if she could recover, he Duke sat down by 'he side of the invalid. 


would be happy to marry her. — “ ATarry me !” 
cried she, rai.-ing her arms, and hxing her eyes 
upon him : Marry me!” and throwing her 
Ilead back, she instantly expiicd. 

MR. PITT AND THE DUKE flp NrwCASTl.E. 

The death of George II. can.seJ a great change 
in the affairs of Europe, and particularly in 
those of England. Tliat prince had, for .some 
years, been engaged in a war against France, in 
which he had acquired much glory. Strongly 
attached to his possessions in Cierrnany, which 
the French had invaded, he pursued wiili vigour 
his successes by sea in the most distant rej^iun^ 
*and lusarms triumphed in all the four quarters 
of the world, 

Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Newcastle were flion 
at the head of tlu; English adniini.stratioii. The 
latter, who had grown old in the niinistiy. In Id 
the first office in the government: but Mr. 
Pitt, by his eloquence in piuluiment, by l;is po- 
pularity, by the grandeui of lii.s designs, and the 
energy of liia mind, had obtained such a supe- 
riority in the cabinet, that he wa^in fact prime 
ministfr; and governed almost despotically a 
peo]de who, though little inclined to yield to 
arbitrary power, are sometimes reduced by their 
attachment to popular leaders. The Duke of 
Newcastle had been thirty years in the ministry, 
anc^was then ai the head of the Treasury : the 
department which, in England, besniws i ll ern 
ployinents 5 from whicli, under the King, How 
ail favours; and wliicli, from tliesi^causo, coiu 
btitutes the person holding it the prime minister. 
But ^r. Pitt had silenced the Ojipositioii ; had 
formed all the plans fur tlie war ; and had left to 
the Duke of Newcastle tlie car# of finding ino* 
ney to carry these into execution, as weiit as 'he 
pleasure of giving such places, as did not dej?encl 
upon his measuriJs. They frequently differed in 
opinion; but Mr. Pitl always cairied his point, 
in spite of the Duke. A curious .scene occurred 
on one of the occalions It.liad been proposed 
fi. Bcnd Admiral iTawke to sea, in pursuit of M. 
d..- Conflans*. The season was unfavourabje, and 


wraijped up in his cioak, and began to enter up- 
on rlv’ subject of his visit. Th*'^||^u a secomb 
b<‘d in she ro >in : and the Duk^^^B unable* 
to endure the cold, at length your 

“ b‘ave, ril \farm myself iiff h^^thor bed 
and w thout t king off his cloak, he actu JIy 
stepped into ladv Esther Pi(i\ hi d, re- 

sumed the dibate. Tlie Duke was eniirily 
against exposing the fleer in the month of No- 
vember, and Mr. Put wa-^s gosuively deter- 
mined that it should pid «> sea. Tlie fleet 
‘‘ must absolutely saff/’«:iid Mi Pitt, arcompa- 
uying his words with the mo'll aniihatLil ges- 
tures. “ It is impossible,” r|,,. 

making a thous*iiid contortions; i? will^ccr- 
“ tainly be lo'jt.” Sir Ch.uKs Frederick, of the 
ordnance dep artment, anivihg jU't at that time, 
found thriTi boh in this l.uighabhw poi cure ; 
and had the greaitHt diiTirul y in the world Jo 
prc'^erve his guvity, at seeing iw'o ihini teis of 
.stale dvliber-tting upon an object so unportarit 
in aludu'Mus 'l uarion. 

The fleet, howiwer, d*l put to sen, and Mr. 
Put was jus'ihcd by the event ; toi ^^dniiral 
Hawke defeated M.de Confl.m^', and ill.* 'ucrory 
was more decj.sivt* in f.ivourof the lM.k!i.'.ii than 
any other that was obtained over France duiing 
^he war. ^ 


NAIVETE OP MRS. E— 

Mrs, E-.-t was daughrer of a Minister of 
State of tin King of Prussia. Mr. ilie 

I King of Great Bn aii/> Mini-.er .at the C«>urt 
of Berlin, ' married this young lady, who had 
never been out of town. limned lately after- 

their marriage, they w sir into iIk* country — 
The new scenerjj of woods, rivers and ri va- 
le's, groves, .‘•h.idy walks, the singing of the 
biid*», cattle, flocks of sheep, fishing, ^nd other 
amu>emeius of the country, deliglited the young 
Lady so much, that in her enthusiasm she 
said repeatedly, that it was surprising to her, • 
** people had never thought of buildup towns 
“ in the country !” • 
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Boursault, the celebrated French poet, was 
desired by a person who purposed going to reside 
in a certain town, to give iiini a letter of intro* 
duciion, which he obtained, and was as follows : 

« Sib, • 

An apothecary, who swears lie is relj 
me, (1 swear I know not hew), not thin 
townsnngi worhy of his genuflections, 
tendmg to establish himself in your to 
begged me to jcooininend him ; and 1 do reo 
mend him to you. He is a man, who, delighted 
* grith his pr^m^ii, has applied ffimself solely to 
ft, and ftij^^^^kecoming dissipated, has never 
been willi^^HIrn any thing else. His phy- 
*siognomy justifies him* from having 

any evil designs; and if he should happen to 
mistake^ i)& give arsenick inste^'d of sugar, it 
will with the utmost weU-meaniiig, and honest 
confidence. 

* After the portrait which 1 have now given of 
him, you may easily ^.^ge, that in order to make 
him pass for a clever man,^'()u must necessarily 
be an c.xtremoly clever one yourself, and I now 
furnish you with an opportunity of exerting all 
your ability. 1 am, 

This letter was accordingly delivered, and the 
a|}othecary settled in the town in consequence of 
this warn^ recommendation, and made hi^ for* 
tu[ie. 

B'fiirsault died in 1701 . Three volumes of his 
Utters were published ip 1708, among wjiichis 
this one. He knew no language but his q^n, 
Which he wrote with greatest purity. 

The^Fieridi editor says, “ As to his letters, 
they arc so lively, so curious, so agreeable from 
the variety of turns, sallies, tales, .fables, bon- 
raots, facts, epigrams, and pretty verses, of which 
they are full, that one is never tired with reading 
theiii, and they are in tlfe hands of every lover 
literature.” 

. rREMCH ACTOR. 

An actor, named Des Essarts, belonging to the 
French Company of players at the Hague, in 
1782, was caught shqoting on the private do- 
nnaiiis of tire ^tadtholder. The gamekeeper 
.(who had only seen this actor in the character of 
Princes), demanded by what right he hunted 
there. Des Esa^rts successfully made use of his 
professional talent to extricate himself from this 
scrape, and wi^h an air and tone of the greatest 
atatcliness answered,- 

‘ “ Be quei ^roit dites vtme^ 

•«.« Dtf dreit qfCun esprit vaste, ei feme dans see 
desflsinsf 

M 4 quf t^e^sHt gmskr dee vulgqiree kumoine,^^ i 



“ By what right dost thou say? 

That right by which a vast and steadfast mind 

Commands the vulgar herd of human kind.”^ 

These ver.ses repeated in a tragical iiccent, and 
with theatrical action, imposed on the ngin so 
much, that he retreated quite stunned, saying, 
** Ah ! that alters the case; 1 beg your pardon, 
“ ir, I did not know that.” 


CERVANTES AND SHAKflPEARE* 

^ *he Spanish edition of Don Quixote, which 
IS published in Madrid, 1797, in four quarto 
volumes, by Juan Antonio Pellicer, contains, 
in the life of Cervantes, the following para- 
graph 

After an illnes.? of seven months died Miguel 
De Cervanre.^ S avedra, on the 23d of the monilf 
t)f April, Anno I6l6, in Madrid; aged 69. (4,1 

which day died lileewise, the celebrated English 
poet, William Shakspeare, aged 53.” 

In 1801 was published, at Paris, an imitation 
of the Galatea of Cervantes, by M. d.* Floriaii; 
who to this pastoral prefixed a sketch of the au- 
thor’s life, which ends thus “ He died on the 
23d April, 1616, aged sixty-eight years, six 
months, and fourteen days. On the same day, 
Shakspeare died at Stratford, in the county of 
Warwick.” 

M« Malone only says, that Shakspeare died 
on lijs birth-day, April 23,1616, and had ex* 
actly completed his fifty-second year, without 
mentioning Cervantes. 

The circumstance of those two great men dying 
on the sanie day, has not been noticed by any of 
our biographers. 

In the ‘‘ Ephemerides Politiques, Litteraires, 
et Religieuses, jusqu’ au preinicr de Janvier 
1803, par Noel,” in twelve octavo volumes or 
months, containing every tiling remarkable 
which has happened on each day of the month, 
from the earliest historical accounts j is said, in 
the volume of April : 

On the 23d died Miguel de Cervantes, at 
Madrid, author of the celebrated romanew of 
Don Qiiixdte; this book was considered as a 
state-affair fop which Hb was persecuted, under 
pretence that he decried the spirit of chivalry 
which constituted the true national character, 
and that he turned valour into ridicule.” * • 
y Montesquieu, speaking of the Spaniards, says, 

• The only gootf book they have, is that which 
has sh<^n the ridiculousness of all the othera.” * 
Don Quixote,’’ said St. Evremont, « is the 
only book which I can always read ; and of all 
the books I have read, that which 1 had rather 

s.. 


have written ; it is my most ^werful antidote 
riness andjehagrin; 1 rdbom- 


against tedious wSariness ^ 

mend it to lovers who are remote from thei; 
mistresses.” 
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Don Quixote has been tianslatSl into ail the out being shocked at the barbarous indiiferenca 
European languages j and there are no less than of those patrons. What he obtained was not 
se^n English versions) the first by Shelton (in the offspring of liberality and taste, but the 
1620), Moifeux^ Ozell, Kelly, Jarvis, StnoUet, scanty alms of compassion) he was not respected 
and WMmot. a genius, but relievecT as a beggar.'* 

Perhaps no book of the kind has been oftener Fora series of years he endured the severest 
printed )*and almost always with the life of the fortune, and wrestled \^itli inconceiv- 

author prefixed to the work, which may, As none of his family 

^er, have been seldom or ever read, so that |^^^^^B|inentioped, Jt may be supposed that 
very concise account of this celebrated man reasons may have oceasioiwd hU 

not appear misplaced here, asj^ it may excit^ as well as theirs. Unless we con- 

cursory readers to have recourse to the history of c^^^e was instigated to renounce all coniiec- 
his life and works at large. tlon with his kindred and allies by some con* 

He was born in 1547, in Alcala de Henares, a teniptuous slight, •mortifying repuj^||^eal in- 1 
small town seven leagues North East of Madrid, jury he had sustained ; which not 

He was engaged in the famous sea fight of Le- improbable, considering the gen^^||H|||Pibility 
paRto, in 1571, where his left hand was either Spaniard*, and the warmth oTTeseiument 

shotaofF by an arquebuse, or so mutilated as to peculiar to our author, which glcuvs through his 
remain useless. Three years after, he was taken productions, unrestrained by all the fears 
by a Barbary Corsair, and carried into Algiers, rorty, and all th* maxims of old age and expe- 
where he remained five years and a half in ttence.” 

slavery, at the expiration of which his redeipp- approbation given to jhe second part of 

lion was purchased, and he returned to Spain, Quixote, by the licent^ Torres, he says, 

He says of himself, « I was many years a sol- after criticising the Mid books in his time, 
dler, and five years and a half a captive, by ** Very different have the writings of Cervantes 
which 1 learnt to be patient in adversity.” appeared to foreign nations as well as our own J 

For the following twenty-two years nothing's »aud strangers are very desirous to behold the 
ktwwn about him, except his writing several author whose works have met with such univer- 
y»lays and other works, (not necessary to be sal applause in Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, 
enumerated heic). In Smollet’s words, ** In Germany, and Flanders, for the decenrf, sua- 
that period he mairied, dissipated the remains of vity, and purity of their style.” He adds, ih^t • 
fortune, experienced the ingratitude of those in 1615, he met with several French genilemen 
he had befriended in his prosperity, and after who accompanied their ambassador on a visit to 
having sustained a series of mortifications and the Cardinal- Archbishop of Toledo. They were 
distress, was committed to prison, (he himself in very particular in their enquiries about Cervanies, 
his prologue says, * I work in prison, and the and were told he was old, a soldier, noble, and 
place does not inspire me’), at the age of fifty- poor. One of the cavaliers said, “ WJiy does 
eight, in consequence of thg debts he had con- not Spain provide richly for such a man, and 
traded.” In this dismal situation he composed maintain him from the public treasure?” To 
that work which is the delight and admiration whidi another immediately ^added, “If neces- 
of all Europe, namely, the first part of Don sity obliges him to write, please God he may* 
Quixote, which was published in Madrid, in never live in plenty, that he himself being poor, 

1605. * may continue to enrich the world with his 

He sajs, in the second part, which appealed ten writings.” 
years after,— “ There are qpw above twelve It appears almost incredible that such a man 
thousand of the first part printed.” In^nother should be suffered to languish in poverty and coff- 
place, he says thirty thousand. So that without tempt, while his works afforded entertainment 
doubt he was soon released from prison ) but his and delight to whole nations. ^ 
poverty was still so great that he was obliged to ^ _ 

sell eight plays, and as many interlucles, because 
•he had neither the means nor credit to print eavnc* 

them. Notwithstanding his book was so uni- A curious work is now publishing annually in 
versally known and approved, no one solicited a Paris, entitled “ Alraanach des Gourmands,” in 

moderate pension for him, that he might barely 12mo. of about 300 pages each volume. It be- 

subsist on.- For though the protection of his gan in 1B03, and the fourth volume appeared las 

patrons kept him from# starving, iudid not ex- January. The first and second volptnes hegre 

empt him from the difficulties and inoriificatior^ gone through two or three editions. Those vo- 
of want; and nojman of taste and humanity can lumes are the most entertaining; the two others, 

^ reflect on bis character and circumstances, with- especially the last/ consist of little more than in- 
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duationsof prtocipal tafvcrns, coffee-houses, 
cooks, confeciioner'j, fruiterers, vintners, grocers, 
butchers, Asbmongers, and other Venders of 
victuals and liquors, in Paris. 

The mottoes to.tbe tiilVpages arc as follows : 

1803.-* Tonyuain Uo circuit gucenns qvem 

tkvo^t, S. Pet, Ep. i. cap. vj 
As a roaring lioi^walkethaboi 
whom he may tievour. 



1 S 04 .-— 2 Vm in solo pane vivii h&no, 

S. Mat, cap. 

Man shall not live by bread alone. 

rare stomacAus vulgatia iemnit. 

llor. Sat. ii. Ub. 2. 
fgry stomach seldom loathes com- 
mon victuals. 

arimn reputans si quid superesset 
• i.iucan» 

Thiukiog nothing Is done, if any thing 
rqpiains to be done. 

The title at la^ge is, “ The Gormand*s Al- 
manack ; or, Nutritive Calendar : being a guide 
to the means of procuring the best provisions, 
and having excellent cheer.” 

• Among the gormandiaing maxims, refleciions,t| 
anecdotes, and follies, are the following : 

Tlie meihojJ of serving dish by dish is the gar* 
lick of the art of good eating. It enables us to 
* q;it hot, long, amt much. 

Soup must be eaten boiling hot, and coffee 
drank burning. • 

Happy those who have their palates vdelicate 
and their throats (Aved. 

Cheese is the biscuit of drunkards, 

Hot milk is the true and excellent dissolvent 
of oysters. 

Mercier says, he, in 1786, saw Crebillon (the 
son) eat a hundred dozen of oysters wi||iout 
bursting ; he drank nothing but hot milk during 
this meal. 

New wine, a common friendly dinner, and 
music by amateurs, are three things to be 
dreaded. 

* Five hours at table are a reasonable latitude 
for a numerous company at a sumptuous dinner. 

A gormand is in bis prime from forty to sixty 
years of age. • 

^ome persons are afraid to sit at table with 
twelve others. We sBe of opinion that the 
number tltirteen ought to create no other appre- 
hension than that of there being a sufficient pro- 
vision made for twelve only. Others arc alarmed 
at the spilling of sali^ the essential point i.s, that 
itise not spilt in a good dish. 

, " A few drops of Ether on a lump of sugar, are 
cufficient to precipitate digestion, and to dispose 
apetson lo begin a good dlmier over again 


Let a sugar-plumb dissolve in half a glass of 
water; if the water whitens, it is to be ascribed 
to flour or starch; if it remains limpid, the sugar 
is un mixed • 

The Abb^* Roubaucl, in his Synonynfc, give.s 
the following definitions, which appear in the 
Almanack 

The Gormand f Gourmand J loves eating, and 
cheer; he must eat, but not withoilt 
fhoice. 

The Gluttoiy^G/oMfan^ runs to his victuals, 
and makes a disagreeable noise whilst eating, 
which he does with such voracity, that one morsel 
does not wait for the other; every thing that is 
set before him soon disappears; all is swal- 
lowed. ^ 

The Goutu eats with so much avidity, that he 
barely, gives hi^ meat a bite before he swaWows 
it; he does not chew, but only bolts, or gulps 
down. 

The Goinfre has such a greedy or rather brutal 
appetite, that he eats with his Tnouth as full it 
can hold; he guttles, gorgei* himself with every 
thing indiscriminately, and devours for the sake 
of devouring. 

The is another term for one of thi:» 

species. 

• These terms applied to the foir sex, arevf.n 
^ourmande, la GloutonnCj la Goulue^ la Goinfre^ 
and la Bafreuse, 

Some of our turtle-eating aldermen may per- 
haps And two English words for the three last 
Jfrcnch ones. 

Tlie French Encyclopedia defines gorman- ‘ 
dizing fla Gourmandisejy a refined love of 
good cheer. Lickerishness (la FriandheJ^ is 
particularly understood to mean, a taste for 
every thing in which sugar forms. an essential 
part. 

There is a very large caldron in a house in Paris, 
which is called la Marmiie Psrpeiuelhy from its 
having been on the fire eighty-seven years, dur- 
which period it must have boiled at Ijast four 
bundled thousand capons ; and it boils nothing 
else. It is situated near the principal market 
for fo\il.s, which have thus only a step to take 
from the market into the caldron. At any hour 
of the day or night, on applying at thaksj^cculent 
house, a boiled capon issues from that nutritious 
gulph, whBrethey are incessantly regenerated in 
s8 wonderful manner. * 

A little girl, of eight or nine years of age, 
one day heard her father discoursing with his 
friends on the different, kinds of enjoyments at- 
tendant on gormandizihg and 1ickerishness.-«- 
For niy pAt, said thB child, 1 prefer being 
lickerish, because, after being so, 1 am still 
hungry. 
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BEAUTIES OF MODERN LITERATURE, 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WRlllNGS 
LOPEZ FELIX L CARPIO. 

BY HENRY RIC HOLLAND? 


THE noble author of this work, of which we 
are about to give an extract from the part of 
most interest and importancej|^ having dwelt upon 
the rivalry and jealous competition of Lope and 
Cervantes, thus proceeds * 

How different lias been the judgment of pos- 
terity on the writings of these two men ! Cer^ 
vantes, who was actually starving in the same street 
where Lope was living in splendour and prosperi- 
ty, has been for near two centuries the delight and 
admiration of every nation in Europe j and Lope, 

" notwithstanding the late edition of his works in 
twenty- two volumes, is to a great degree neglected 
in his own. 

Before the death of Cervantes, which hap- 
«pened on the same day as that of Shaksperft, tlfe 
admiration of Lope was become a species ofwor* 
ship in Spain. It was hardly prudent in any author 
to withhold incense from his shrine, much less to 
interrupt the devotion of his adherents. Such was 
their intolerance, that they gravely asserted that 
the author of the Spongia (Cervantps), who had 
severely censured his works, and accused him of 
ignorance of the Latin language, deserved nothing 
short of death for such literary heresy. Nor was 
Lope himself entirely exempt from the irritability 
which is supposed to attend poets : he often speaks 
with peevishness of his detractors, and answers 
their criticisms, sometimes in an insolent tone. 
The word Vega in Spanish signifies garden. In 
the title-page of his book was engraved a beetle 
exiflring over some flowers, which he^is upon the 
point of attacking. That the emblem might not 
be misunderstood, this distich was also subjoined : 

Audax dum Vegae irrumpit scarabseus in hortos, 

if Fragrantis periit victus’odhre rosae.’* 

At Vega's garden as the beetle flies, • 

V O'erpower'd with sweets the dSring insect dies.^ 

** The vanity of the above conceit is at least' 
equal to the wit. 

** But in the prologue to the Pelegrino, and in 
some posthumous ^^ms, he most unreasonably 
compUins of the iieglect, obseprity, and poverty 
in which his talents* have been left How are the 
eatpecutiuns of genius e^ to be folfllled, if Lope, 
bden with honours and with pensions, eoiirted 1^ 
, No. VIL Vol. 1. 


theigreat, and followed by the crowd, imagined 
that his fortune^ were unequal to Imdeserts ? ^ 

He seldom passed a year wiy|^Huring som^ 
poem to the press ; and scarcel^fH^Hi or even 
a week withqpt producing somHiPQFupon t)ie« 
stage. His Pastores de Belen, a Work in prose and 
verse oil the Nativity, had confirmed his supeiio- 
rity in pastoral poems; and rhymes, hy^Wi^aiul 
poems without number on sacred subjects had 
evinced his zeal in the profession he embraced. 
Philip IV. the great patron ^he Spanish theatre, 
to which he afterwarijjf is to have contributed 
compositions of his own, at the era of his accession, . 
found Lope in full possession of the stage, and in 
the exercise of unlimited authority over the au- 
thors, comedians, and audience. New hoifours 
and benefices were immediately heaped on our 
poet, and in all probability he wrote occasionally 
plays for the royal palace. He publisfiied about 
the same time Los Triumphos de la Fej^Las 
Fortunas de Diana; three novels in prose (un- 
success/ql imitations of Cervantes); Circe, an 
heroic poem, dedicated to the Count Duke of 
Olivarez; and Philomena, a singular but tire- 
some allegory, in the second book of wWch he 
vindicates himself in the person of the night- 
ingale from the accu<«atioii of his ciliics, who 
are there represented by the thrush. 

• Such wag his reputatiem that he began to dis- 
trust the sincerity of the public, and seems to 
have suspected that there was more fashion 
than real opinion in the extravagance of their 
applause. This engaged him in a d ngerous 
experiment, the publication of a poem* without 
his name. But whether the number of rits pro* 
ductions had gradually formed the p'ublic tasta 
to his own standard of excellence, or that his ^ 
fertile and irregular genius was singularly adapted 
to the times, the result of this trial confirmed thp 
former judgment of the public; and his Solilo- 
ques to God, though printed under a feigned 
name, attracted as much notice, and secured a$ 
many admirers as any of his former productions. 
Emboldened probably by this success, he dedi- , 
cated hii Corona Tragica, a poem on thg Queen 
of Scots, to Pope Urban VIII. vjho badliimsclf 
compost ant epigram on the subject. Upon 
"SC , 
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thii occaiiion he received from that pontiff a and assures usnhaa many equalicid Tasso, and 
letter written in^is owQ hand, and the degree of even approached Arloito himself; a proof that 
doctor of theology. Such a flattering tribute of this celebrated Spanish poet gave the preferenoa 
admiration sanctioned the reverence in which his to the latter. After long disputes for the Laurel^ 
name was held in Spain, and spread his fame the controversy at length ends, as controtersier 
through every catholie country. The Cardinal in Spain are apt to do, in the interfeience of the 
Barberini followed him with veneration in the government ; and Apollo agrees to relfer ihe 
streets ; the King would stop to gase at sudm question to Philip IV. whose decision, either 
prodigy; the people crowded round him^Hp3R|ibm reserve in the Judge, or from modesty in ■ 
ever he appeared; the learned and the s^^w^^Be relator, who was himself a party concerned, 
throngetf'to Madrid from every part of SpjH recorded. Facts, however, prove that our 

see this phcenix of their country, this ** mdflB poet could be no loser by this change of tribunal, 
of literature and even Italians, no extrava^nt Heccntinuetl to publish plays and poems, and 
• admirers cval of poetry that is not their to receive every remuneration that adulation and 
4wn, ma||jpj^|||iinages from their country for generosity could bestow, tiil the year 1635, when 
the sole |j|U||rof convcrdng with Lope. So religious thoughts had rendered him so hypo- 
'assoclatedlR^he idea of exceli^ce with hts chondriac that he could hardly be considered as 
name, that it grew in' common conversation to in full possession of his understanding. On the 
signify any thing (Perfect in its kind ; and a l«ope S2d of August, which was Friday, he felt himself 
dianT^, a Lope day, or a Lope woman, be- more than usually oppressed in spirits and weak 
came fashionable ami familiar mo^cs of express- with age; but he was so much more anxious 
ing their good qualities. about the health of his soul than of his body, 

** His poetrySvasl advantageous to his fortune that he would not avail himself of the privilege 
as to his fame: the k^tg eiirichedhim with pen< to which his infirmities cntftled him, of eating 
sions and chaplaincies; the pope honoured him meat; and even resumed the flagellation, to 
with dignities and preferments; and every noble- which he had accustomed himself, with more 
man at court aspired to the character of his than u^ual severity. This discipline is supposed 
Maecenas, by conh?rring upon him frequent and to b}ve hastened his death. He fell ill on that*' 
valuable presents. His apnual Income was not night, and having passed, the necessary cere- 
less than ducats, exclusive of the price of moiTles with excessive devotion, he expired on 
hb plays, which Cervantes insinuates that he Monday the 26th of August 1635. 
w'asaevdt inclined to forgo, and Montalvan esti- ^^Thesensa'iun produced by his ilcath, was, if 
mates at 60,000. He received in present from possible, more astonishing than the reverence in 
individuals as much as 10,5(K) more, Hi|ap- which he was held while living. The splendour 
plication of these suiqs partook of the spirit of of his funeral, which was conducted atthechargo 
the nation from which he drew them. Impro- of the most munificent of his patrons, the Duke 
vident and indiscriminate charity ran away with of Sesa, the number and langu. ge of the sermons 
these gains, immense as they were, and rendered on th^t occasion, the competition of poets of all 
his life unprofitable to his friends and uncom- countries in celebrating his genius and lamenting 
for.'able to himself. Though his devotion gra- his loss, are unparalleled in the annals of poetry, 
duaJIly became more fervent, it did hot interrupt and perhaps scarcely equalled in those of royalty^ 
his poetical career. In 1650 he published the itself. The ceremonies attending his interment 
Laurel de Apollo, a poem of inostimable value continued for nine days. The priests desegbed 
to the Spanish philologists, as they are called in him as a taint in his life, and represented his 
the iargon of our day, for it contains the names superiority over the classics in poetry as great at 
of mqye’than 330 Spanish poets and their works, that of the a^ligion which he professed was over 
They are inirodnced as claimants for the Laurel, the heathen. The writings which were .^elected 
Erhich Apollo is to bestow; and as Lope ob- from thb multitude produced on . the occi^iori, 

. nerves of himself that he was more inclined to ^fill more than two large volumes. Several cir- 
psnegytic than to satire, there are few or any cumstances indeed concurred to rabe his repu- 
that have not at least a Stroitfie of six or eight tation^at the period of his death. Had he fallen 
lines devoted tq their praise. Thus the multi- sooner, the public would not have been disposed 
IndebfCasiilian poets, which at that time was to regret a dramatic writer so deeply; had he 
prodigious, and the exuberance of Lope’s pen, lived longer, they would have had more certain 
liave lengthened out to a work of ten books, or prospects of supplying the loss. The passion of 
• aylvas, an idea which has often been imitated in Philip IV. for tlfc theatre, ftd directed the at- 
qther countries, bat generally confined wit'hin tention and interest of Spaniards to all that con- 
the limits of a song. At the end of the last sylva cemedit. Calderon ahd Moreto, who shortly 
ke ihtkti the poeu give vpedment ef dteir { efter enriched the stage with plays at least equal 
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and in the judgment of many suferior to those of 
Lope» were as yet so young that they Anight be 
•orisidered a<» his scholars rather than his rivals. 
We may aild th^t his posthumous works were cal- 
culatgd not only to inamtaln but advance his ppe- 
tical character. 

^‘Ofthe many encomiasts of Lope (among whom 
are to be found Marino and several Italians)^ not 
s one gives any account of his life, if we except hj^ 
intimate friend Montaivan ; and even in hiseul^ 


his lot is ihe greatest blemish in his character. 
The prodigious success of his ^em positions, and' 
the general adulation of his contemporiries, wcfc 
sufficient to palliate some occasional instances of 
vanity ; and though he speaks in some passages 
of his performances with complacency, in others 
he criticizes his own groiks with cunside able 
jl^yerity. This is however a [privilege which he 
tWraSiAy no means inclined to extend to others ; 
on ^ other hand he* was extremely lavish of his 


gitim there is little that can throw any light upQ|||kdn||e where he expected a reasonable fortion in 

ithor. iftllurn. 


his character as a man, or hU History as an author. 
He praises him in general terms as a person of a 
mild and amiable disposition, of very temperate 
habits, of great erudition, singular charity, and 
extreme good breeding. His temper, he adds, 
Vas never ruffled but with those who took snuffi 
bipfore company ; with the gay who dyed their 
locks ; with men who, born ef women, spoke ill 
of the sex; with priests who believed in gipsies; 
and with persons who, without intentions of 
marriage, asked others their age. These antipa- 
thies, which are rather quaint sallies of wit than 
traits of character, are the only peculiarities which 
his intimate friend has thought proper to com- 
municate. 

** As he is mentioned more than once, by him- 
»9elf apd his encomiasts, employed in trjinftiflin^ia 
garden, we may collect that he was fond oT that 
occupation ; indeed his frequent description of 
parterres and fountains, and his continual allusion 
to flowers, seem to justify his assertion^that his 
garden furnished him with ideas as well as ve- 
getiibles and amusement. But 1 fear we cannot 
from the primitive simplicity of his employment 
conclude, with bis partial friend Mimialv^tn, that 
his fortunes did not alter the modesty of his ad 
dress, or the unaffected mildness and humility of 
his temper. His ostentatious display of vanity 
in assuming arms to which he was not entitled, 
and his ill founded pretensions to an illustrious 
pedigree, circumstances which escaped not the 
keen observation of Cervantes* and of Gongora, 
seefn to imply that he was far from thayihilosophi- 
cal eqn!ibHity of temper jvhich meets the buffets 
and reWaids of fortune with great indifference. 
On the other hand, if he was intoxicated with 
prosperity, he was not. contented: nor could 
wealth, honours, or reputation, cure him of the 
habit of complaining of ill uss)ge, neglect, anH 
oven poverty. Who can read without surprise 
mixed with indignation his letter to his son, dis- 
suading him from the stqdy of poetry as unpro- 
fliable ; and, in confirmation of his precepts, 
lamenting his owa* calamities, in a strain more 
euitedl to the circuipstances of Qamoens and Cer- 
vantes than to the idol of the public and favourite 
of princes?; 

Tbis unreasonable propensity to Qwrmur at 


As an author he is most known, aS indeed 
he is most wo^^derful, for the prodig ions nuniber, 
of his writings. Twenty-one million three hui^ 
dred thousand of his lines are sai d J>e actually 
printed ; and^no less than cighttffimSndred play* 
of his composition to have been acted on the 
stage. He nevertheless asserts in one of his last 
poems, that. 

** No es minima parte, aunque es exceso, 

** De lo quo cstd por imprimir, lo im|)reso.” 

The printed part, thoua^far too large, is less 
Than that which yti uiiprinted wails the press,” 

it is true that tlie Castilian language is. co- 
pious; that the' verses are often extremely short, 
and that the laws of metre and of rhyme ifVc by 
no means severe. Yet were we. to give credit to 
such accounts, allowing him to beghi hiscompr)- 
siiions at the age of thirteen, we nffust believe 
that upon an average he wrote more thau nine 
hundred lines a day ; .\ fertility of imagination, 
and a delerlty of pen, which, when we consider 
the occupations of his life as a soldier, a secre- 
tary, a master of a family, and a pnest ; his Ac- 
quirements iif Ltitin*, Italian, and P rttiguese; 
and his reputation for erudition*, become not only 
improbable, bm absolutely, and, one may almost 
say^ physically impossible. 

• As the credibility Hbwever of miracles giust 
depend upon the weight of evidence, it will not 
be foreign to the purpose to examine thetcMimo- 
nies we possess of this extraordinary facility jind 
exuberance of composition. There does not now 
exist the fourth part of the works which and . 
his admirers mention, yet enough remains to ren- 
der him one of the most voluminous author.^ that 
ever put pen to paper. ' Such was hi^^ facility,, 
that he informs us in his Eclogue to Claudio, 
that more than a hundred times he composed a 
play and produceef it on the stage in twenty-four 
hours. Montaivan declares that he latterly wrote 
in metre with as much rapidity as in prose, and 
in confirmation of it he relates the following 
story : i • 

** His pen was unable to keep pacetwith his 
PHind, as he invented even mo^ t^an bis hand 
was capable of transcribing, . He errote a coihedy 
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in t^o dlys, 'which it would not be ^ery easy for have watered llio whole of the garden : whijh 
the most expeditious amanuensis to copy out in -has not a little fatigUed me.* Then taking out 
thfe time. At Tole^to he wrote fifteen acts'in the paperS| he read me the eight leaves and th® 
fifteen days, which make five comedies. These triplets; a circumstance that would*have asto- 
he read at a private house, where Maestro Jo- nished me, had I not known the fertility of hiS 
seph de-V aldebieso was present and was witness genius, and the dominion he had over thcjrhymcs 
of the whole; but bedhuse this is variously re- of our language. 

lated, I will mehtiun what I myself know from As to the number of his plays, all contem- 
iny own knowledge. R(y]ue de Figueroa, the porary authors concur in representing it as prodi- * 
writer for the theatre at Madrid, was at such a ^ioiis. * At last appeared,' says Cervantes in 
los^ for comedies that the doors of the theatroide^ ^is prologue, * ihgt prodigy of nature, the great 
la Cruz were shut ; but as it was in the Carnival, Lope, and established his monarchy on the stage, 
he was so anxious upon the subject that Lope He conquered and reduced under his jurisdiction 
’ ^nd myself agreed to compose sajoint comedy as every actor and author in the kingdom. He filled 
*fast as possible. It was the Tcrcera Orden de the world with plays written with purity, ahdthe 
San Frant^cq, and is the very one in which plot conducted with skill, in number so manv 
* Arias acted the part of the saint more naturally that they execed eighteen hundred sheets of 
than was ever witnessed on the stage. The first paper; and what is the most wonderful of Bll 
act felpo Lope's Vt, and the second to mine; that can be said upon the subject, every one 
wc ff^patched these in two days, jaiid the third of them have 1 seen acted, or heard of their 
was to be divided into eight leaves each. As it being so from those that had seen them ; and 
was bad weather, 1 remained in hiS house that though there havebeen many who have attempt- 
night and knowing^at 1 could not equal him ed the same career, all their works together 
in the execution, 1 hid a fiincy to heat him in would not equal in quantity what this single 
the dispatch of the business ; for this purpose 1 man has composed ' Montalvan asserts that he 
got up at two o'clock, and at eleven had com- wrote eighteen hundred plays, and four hundred 
pleted my share of the work. 1 immediately aptos^ sacramentales ; and asserts, that if the 
went out to look for him, and found him very work# of his literary idol weie placed in one^ 
deeply occupied with an orange-tree that had scal^ and those of all ancient and modern poets 
been frost-bitten in the night. Upon my asking in the other, the weight of the formef would de- 
him how he had gone on with his task, he an- cide the comparison in point of quan'ity', and be 
sweiBd, M set about it at five; but I finished a fair emblem of the superiority in point of merit 
the act an hour ago ; took a bit of Ipim for of Lope's verses over those of all other poets 
breakfast ; wrote an epistle of fifty triplets ; and together." 


STATE OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS, 


MANNERS OF THE INDIANS. 

[Continued from Page 327.] 

THE most copious library in Tndostan is that j of Calcutta which has consulted the monumciits 
of the university of Benares. It is the depositor 1 of India, both sacred and profane, has at length 
the sacred books ; but it is prohibited for a com- drawn aside the veil that concealed the su|lbi«ti. 
• moiilttdian to have these books in his possession; ^ion and manners of the Hindoos, 
they are written in the Sanscrit laiiguog^*, which We mentioned that Tippoo Saib had a library 
is understood only by the Bramins. If a Kramin eompoBed of two thou*«and volumes. The eldest 
should communicate to another person any thing son of the Nabob of Arcot collected one of four 
that he may have read in the Veidams, he would tKousand volumes ; but these collections of books 
be Hegraded from his cast. This reservedness of the were admired as a very grq^t rarity,. All the 
Bramins has long kept the customs and religion learning of an Indian family consists of a few 
?of the Indians inviolably secret. Sonnerat is the fables, which fathers transfer lb their children as 
first Fre!hcU' traveller that threw any light on that an hereditary lesson, and of some oriental, tales 
subject ; it is true, the Bramins now a days are with which the faquirs repay the hospitality they 
more communicative;; and the scientific society {experience in their peregrinations. It may be 
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imagined that this kind of literativois studied in 
a ve*ry arbitrary manneri and that it savours a little 
oftthe sort of life these literary vagabonds lead. 

The IndiaBs have a few stories which are more 
merry Ihcir natural disposition : these tales, 
in which the wives are always represented as 
deceiving their husbands, are the ground-work 
of all their comedies. Nevertheless, we must 
Bot judge too unfavorably of the Flindoos ; they 
are commonly better than they are represented 
on the stage, and their story-tellers, as well as 
their dramatic poets, are obli^d to give a high 
colouring to the picture to make it satirical. No- 
thing is less calculated to furnish subjects to the 
dramatic muse than tl^e domestic life of the Hin- 
doos, particularly of the higher classes. 

•The Hindoo women, although enjoying more 
libvty than the Mahometan, yet lead a very 
retired and even austere life. ^The doctrines of 
the Bramins incdlcate that a woman must never 
go out of her house without her husband's con- 
sent ; that she must never appear with her bosom 
uncovered or her neck exposed to view.; that she 
must not laugh without covering herself with her 
veil ; that she must never enter the house of a 
stranger ; never stand at the door or look out of 
the window. That part of the Gen too code rela- 
4ive to women, proves that the spirit of gallaDtryf 
was never pushed -very far. Women, say*the 
Hindoo legislators very gravely, have six inhevent 
qualities ; the first is, an immoderate love of trin- 
kets, furniture, fine clothes, and good living; the 
second, insatiable desire; the third, a violent iras- 
cibility ; the fourth, a rooted and dissembled ma- 
lice ; the hfih, a jealousy which converts the good 
qualities of others into bad ; the sixth, a natural 
incIiiiAtion to evil. 

But to return to our Indian's house. If the 
wife he has married should prove barren, she is 
slighted ; ceremonies are performed, and prayers 
offered up Co the Gods to make her fruitful ; but 
if she should bring forth children, particularly 
sqns, she ceases to be considered -as the object of 
the maledictions of heaven and earthy As the 
married couple advance in^years, their family is 
encreased not only by children, but also by col- 
lateral relations, who, having lost the assistance of 
their ^earest relatives, seek an asylum with the 
mofe distant ones. This custom of supporting' 
indiscriminately all their relations, is observed,^ 
even amongst the poorest classes ; it is not uncom- 
mon to see a mere day labourer maintain, besides 
his faaiily» half a dozen aunts and nieces, his 


grandfather, grandmother and his wife's j[>arents. 

It would be disgraceful in him to refuse to comply 
with this sacred duty, and he performs it with the 
greatest chearfiilness as he is sure that at his death 
his relations will behave in the same manner to 
hU wife and children. ‘ 

The Indian, although sober and peaceable, is ndt 
exempt from the infirmities incident to human na- 
ture. Most of the disorders of Europe are known 
in India ; butmedicin|^is a profession abandoned 
^to those who have no other resource ; itgronsists 
onfy of a few forms easily learned, and religious 
ceremonies ; greater confidence being placed in 
(he goodness of the Gods than in the skill of men. 

I now come to life last moments of an Indian; he* 
'has spent his life remote from iinjiortant events $ 
he has enjoyed no exquisite pleasures,'^ nor has ho . 
experienced any poignant distress ; each return- 
ing sun found him in the sam^attitude, and his 
existence passed away in the same happy gj^^or- 
mity as the seasons ; like a plant in his garden, 
he grows, vegetates, and gently drops on the spot 
where nature caused him t^spring up. When 
death knocks at his door, ^ seldom finds him 
occupied with desires or schemes for a long time 
to come; the summons is the less disagreeable, 
as coming from the image of that repose he sought 
throughout his whole life. is better," said a 
wise Indian, **tobe seated than standing, tobt 
asleep than awake, to be dead than alive." f 

My European readers will think thA the do- 
mestic felicity of an Indian, bears a great affinity 
to the happiness of the wise man upon his inter- 
ment; 8ut, like the children of Braina,''do not 
we seek repose? although our manners are dif- 
ferent, we nevertheless aifb at the same object. 
In Europe we labour that we may have one day 
of rest ; in India they rest that they may rest on. 
Nature is always the same in every thing pertaining 
to universal order ; and the wise man finds no 
dHference between the wafers of a torrent, rush- 
ing hoarsely along, impatient to regain their level, 
and the chrystal stream, silently reflecting the 
azure vault above it. 

As soon as an Indian has breathed his last, 

I female mourners assemble from t he whole adjacent 
j part, for whose lamentations the family pay#most 
extravagantly. The house was considered as de- 
filed by his birth, but it is still more so by hil 
death; water is sprinkled to purify it. If he if 
of the sect of Chiven he is interred ; if of that of 
Wisnou, his body 3 committed to the flames. 
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lUMiJUAR LECIURES ON USEFUL SCIENCES/ 


LETTERS ON BOTANY, 

• FROM A YOUNG LADY TO HER FRIEND, 
^Continued from Page 270.] 


LETTER XIIL 

Mr DBAK SCOINIA, 

} Last night 1 brought homeVrom my walk a 
handsome nosegay, compost'd of various flowers; 
1 hare put it in a vase of water, w^ ere I kept it 
«s carefully as if it had been given by you ; it is 
Ibr your instruction it was gathered. 

VKJlile examining it 1 feel a thirst of writing. 
This pleasing study is allied to every tender and 
iwligiom sentiment ; and since we pursue it to- 
gether, 1 truly taste all its attraction. 

1 flmiid yesterd^the teucrmmchamadrU^or 
common germander; ihS little plant, which 1 
think has some estimable medicinal properties, 
belongs to the didynamia gym nos perm la. 

There are several species of tucriuin, its cha- 
facter is to have no superior lip; this plant is 
also of the labiate class. 

The chamwdris does not grow high ; its stem 
Is square, reddish, and ligneous ; its leaves arc 
opposite, sMiies^ that is to say, wit out petiole, 
or tail, and notched like those of the oak, with 
which, notwithstanding their size, they have some 
relation. * 

Its flowers are verticillate, and close to each 
other up to the summit, almost without any 
interval ; the petioles which support them arc 
•xtremely shor^, and of a red brown, like the 
eaiyx and the floral Igaves, or bractes that eo- 
eifl^e the calyx : the flower is of a delicate rose 
colour. 

The calyx has five divisions. One experiences 
a lively admiration in reflecting that each of these 
little swellings and dimples are renewed by na- 
ti;re,c whenever she caus^ a chamaedrU to ex- 
pand; and that since the commencement of the 
world her mould hasneverbeeti changed. 

^ The. under lip of the clumiedris, falls like a 
little frill j it has two lUtle wmgs, raised and 
•lightly covered with cotton f then tightened aqd 
deep within the calyx, the corol monopetalous," 
•n each side rises a-iittle curtain ; each approach 
without uniting, and form a little canopy on the 
top of the uncovered corol. * \ 

This corol having no upper lip, is entirely 
fllled by the stamina and pistil that conic, but 
and are sufficiently sheltered by the flowers 


which rise abov^; otherwise theylrve without 
roof, like the true inhabitants of a forest, and 
boldly advance above the inferior lip ; the pistil 
is of a reddish colour, so are the stamina, two of 
which are shorter and two longer than the rest. 

A painter would represent my vase with more 
effect and elegance, and would, by contrasting 
the variety of d>lt>urs and Shapes, produce a 
finished picture. However, my friend, 1 have 
described to you the sedum alburn^ and we must 
to-day examine the sedum acre, or pejiper-srone 
crop, because the visit . it pays to our fields is 
nearly at an end. 

The sedum acre clothes the earth without 
daring to raise its humble head. Its very short 
stems repose on the ground ; its flower is per- 
Tecfly yellow, as well as its stamina and pistils^ 
these swell above the corol, which they survive, 
astnoney docs the miser, whose sole occupation 
has been to amass it. 

The sedum acre is without leaves, but little 
fleshy parts, perfectly green, envelope its stem; 
they are placed like tiles on a roof. 

These fleshy parts, whose substance is without 
doubt intended to nourish the plant, drres up as 
it becomes older, and with the stem and calyx 
assumes the pale colour of parchment. 

The five petals, very open, surmounted by 
their stamina and shining pistils, give to the 
flower the appearance of a star ; they are disposed 
irregularly in tufia at the extremity of iheir 
armed stems. * 

The cigss is decandrla, and the order pentae 
gynia. , 


LETTER XIV. 

MT DBAR EUGENIA, 

^\\flithrumsaUearia^ or purple-spiked willows^ 
herb, is a beautiful plant which arises by the* 
side of streams and rivers, to crown their nymphs. 
It is there 1 remarked it; and after numerous 
effc^rts, and braving the nettVs, I at last obuined 
this much wisljed for flov|er.\ The storm of 
yesterday had rather made it droop, but it still 
preserved its beauty. 

Apropos of nettles, you tnust know that thw 
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prici^ly part of the leaf is a specief of small hol- 
loar tube, by which, when it is pressed, escapes 
a ftugh and acid liquor, that produces the uu* 
pleasant andl^urning sting. 

The Ihlicaria rises rather high, its stem is lig- 
neous, light, reddish, and square; its leaves, 
which resemble those of the willow, are long, 
smooth, varied, and amplicicanlis, that is to say, 
ftnbracing the stem : they grow opposite each 
other. 

Its flowers are of a lively orange red, and of 
the shape of large ears of corn. Nothing can 
equal the grace of their flexible boughs, softly 
bending on the tufts of verdure; the fortunatj 
banks on which it grows seem decorated for 
thj triumph of the god of the stream and his 
smiling Nayads. 

*Pwo little floral leaves, green and light alter- 
nately, support the rings of this elegant flower. 
Towards the summit its flowers are for a long 
time only buds; the leaves by which they a<e 
sheltered are like velvet to the touch, which 
unite with the calyx, and all extend the better 
to protect their treasure. 

The six divisions of the corol, are purple, 
and expanded like a star, and appear to me so 
closely affixed to the superior extremity of the, 
dklyx, that it is almost impossible to sopa^tr 
them; I examined the bud, it was shut tike ;i 




little purse, at the lop of which the six^poinis 
of the stain ina'Itood erect. * 

1 opened this bud, and found the six petalg 
folded, but neaily as long as when full grown. 
These petal><, folded with an admirable ait, are 
rather violet than red when they 6rst expend. U 
would be difficult to draw firecisely the beautiful 
shade of this flower, paiticularly*at its different 
perir>ds. . • 

The Bttlicaria is rangAl in the dodecand|}a mo-* 
nogynia; it has twelve stamiiia, of which six of 
a reddish purple, are lengthened above the corol, 
with Tittle brown caps like those of granidieii ; on 
opening the calyMix more arc found of a lighter 
hue, and much smaller, with little yellow anthers. 
It is thought that this little troop succeeds its tall^ 
brothers towardi> the.pisii1. Tins pistil is middle 
sized, all white, excepting th^ top, which li 
green. 

You ask me, my dear friend, if the systm of 
sexes is well desciibeJ in plants? 1 answer that 
I believe it is ; ami that the irritabili^ of the paru 
organized for the production^ plants, cannot be 
exactly explained by iiwchanical rules. 

The 0 ]>eration of the fructification is made only 
when the fl .wer is expandi'd Even aquatic 
plants, for this reason rise above the water; uqp- 
tials should be observed with solemnity. 

[ To be continued.'] 


FIGURE AND FORMATION OF THE EARTH. 

» 

Thoughts on the Figure and Formation of the Earth, Suhterraneons Fires and its 
Effects, the Deluge, and Origin of Mountains, Continents, ; */w;i WitiehursTs 
Enquiry into the Original State of the Earth, Macquer, the celebrated Chf/mist, and 
the late Mr. Lavoisier, whose uhtimcljq fate will be ever deplored bp the Literal^* 


Mr. Editor, 

I have read with pleasure your elegant publi- 
cation since its commencement,. and must con- 
gratulbte the public in obtaining a literary pro- 
duction that not only ^ embraces subjects of 
amusement, but of improvement likewise. Such 
a publication has been long wanting *in modern 
literature; and" you appear to me. Sir, to be ac- 
tuaAd more (from the splendid execution of 
your work) by a desire to pleas^ and improve, 
than the laudable solicitude to profit. ^ 

You state, in your prospectus, that La Belle 
AssemhUe is particularly intended to please the 
ladies. You certainly, Sir, do not mean to limit 
their plea-sufeor tlim^understandings to portraits 
and patterns. No^jr, 1 am coiyrinced from the 
tenor of your work,* that your ideas and mine 
perfectly coincide with respect to the extent pf 
the genius and natural capacities of the sex.-*— .i 
JFor xny own pait, I luve ever thought (from 


hawing been always in thc« habits of conversingg 
with women of rank and education) that a nu- 
merous portion of the sex is fully competent to 
every developcment and elucidation on subjects 
hoth historical and phiiusojdiical. May 1 th'.m, 
Mr. Eilitor, associate at timex, my humble ta- 
lents withyour's ; and, allhorgh at a siibordiTiato 
distance, join your literary pursuit, in the disse- 
mination of usefbl knowledge. Your insertion, * 
•therefore, of the f.illowing thoughts, will flatter 
many mure than your constant Correspondent, 


No sooner had the fluid mass hegan to revolve 
upon its axis, than i?s component parts began 
recede from their axis of motion, and thus con- 
tinued till the two forces were equally balanced, 
and the earth liad acquired its (present oblata 
spheroidical form. 

TJia component parts being arrived at a stata 
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of r«st respect to the general laws of mo- 
tion, began a si^ond operation by Iheans of their 
affinities } for particles of a similar nature aL- 
tract each other more powerfully than those of a 
contrary affiiiity or quality.^* 

Hence pattkles of air noited with those of air; 
those oCwater with water; and those of earth 
with earth; and with their union commenced 
their specific gravities:^ and thus commenced 
the sepratipn of thocha^c mass into a^r| |v:ater, 
earth, 

Now as air is eight hundred limes lighter than 
water, it seems to follow by the laws of sfbtes, 
that it became freed from the^eneral- mass in a 
like proportion of time, sooner 4han water, and 
ffirmed a muddv, impure atmasphere. 

The , process of separation stiU goes on, and 
> the eatCh consolidates every day more and'iQOre. 
towards its cenfre, and its surface becomes gra- 
dUtfK^ cpyered with water, until onC universal 
tea prdvhilbd over the globe, perfectly pure and 
fit for animal life. 

Thus, by Ihe upion of similar particles, the 
component parts biosphere, and the 

, ocean ^eem to have beea separated' from the ge- 
neral mte asseinhlcd. tQ^v^her, and surrounded 
the terraqueoM globe/ 

TTo the peculiar laws of attraction may like- 
wise be ascribed that sameness of quality which 
prevails^ in strat».o£ .different denominations, as 
calcalreouSi argilkiceous,;&c.; and ahfO the as- 
'semblage'of^ all other particles into sidect bodies, 
of metals, minerals, spars, alts, calks, fluors, 
chrystals, diamonds, rubies, amethysts, &c.; 
and many other phwpomena in the natural world. 

Thus by the general laws and principles, the 
comppnent parts of the chaos were separated and 
arranged into the diffident classes of air, '^ater, 
drc. The presumption is great that the son is 
the common centre of gravity, or the governing 
jvtnciple in the planeflary system, and coeval with 
the bodies governed. 

Thdfilfhre, arthe ehaos revolved upon its axis, 
^dttnog sejjaration of its component pai^, 
limy we not thence infer, that as thewtmosphere 
wa% progressively freed 'from its gross. matter, 
light and heat must naturally have increased, 

, until the sun became visible in the firmament, 
and shone with its full lustre and brightness on 
the face of the new formed globe.* ThJ? ipiiy^ 
eerva to iHnstrate the Mosaic kccowit^f the su^ 
beiiVg created; or becoming viable on M fourth 
day of the creation. '' ' ' 

To investigate the matter in r^pect .to the for- 
•gnatjon pfjthe primitive islands, . 

ui sapped for the present, that during,, 
the of the chaos, the earth was p^. 

ftictly fm fsom the attractive mfiueiiCe^of all 
Other bodiiil that notldhg interfered with the 


uniform law of its own gravitation,, it will then 
follow, that as the chaos was an uniform pulp, 
the solids would equally subside from every pert 
of Its surface, and consequently beaume equally 
covered with water. On the contrary^ if the 
moon was coeval with the earth, h* attrsurtive 
power Would greatly interfere with thi uniform 
subsiding ot the solids 5 for as the separation of 
the solids and Raids increased, so, in like mane 
ner, the tides would increase, and remove the 
solids about from place to place, without any 
order or regularify . 

Hence the sea necessarily became unequally 
deejp, and those inequalities daily increasing, in 
process of time dry land would appear, and di« 
vide the sea, which had universally covered the 
earth. ^ 

^ The primitive islands being thus raised, the 
flux and reflux the tides, as sandbanks are 
formed on the sea, we cannot suppose them to 
be of any great extent or elevation compared to 
the mountains or continents in the present state 
of the earth : therefore they can only be consi- 
dered as protuberances gradually ascending from 
•the deep. Whence it appears that craggy rocks 
and impending shores were not then in being ; 
all was smooth, even, and uniform; 'stones, 
^mifieraK', &c. only existed on their elemental!^ 
prmciples.o^(See Link's Memoirs on Natural 
History, and his Observations on the Bottom of 
the Sea.) 

The primitive islands being thus raised above 
the surface of the sea, in proceess of time be- 
came Arm, and flt for animal or vegetable life.— 
This agrees with the Mosaic account of the 
creation, and the result of physical reasonings, 
in so many essential polBts. For we find the 
same series of truths asserted i)i Scripture, which 
are here deduced from the universal laws and 
operations of nature. 

From this obvious agreement of revelation 
with Reason, may we not fairly conclude, that 
they both flow from the same fountain, and 
therefor^caniiot operate, in contradiction t% each 
other? Consequeniily, by which ever means 
the same^^ruihs are brought to light^ be it by 
reason or revelation, they will perfectly coin- 
cide, and that coincidence may be consisted as 
a testimony of the truth of each. * 

The instances we find recorded of volcanos 
andetheir effects, leave no Vootn to douht the^ 
existence, fqrce, and ifnmiehsity df subterrtineous 
fires ; hot only under the bottom of the ocean, 
but likewise under mountains, continents, drc. in 
all parts of the world ; but*i^m what principles, 
the time,;tlieiplace, nor^h%mode in^Which 
subtHHarieous fire was’ generated, can ,he truly 
I iisew^P^t. whilst the plieaomeng of fire getu- 
ally existing, as a principle in the composi- 
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tiofl of bodies, remain in so muth doubt and I probable that the deluge prevailed ungver^ilf 
obscurity. over the earth than partially, and more ' 

\Ve know most assuredly that a certain de- when we consider the elevatioii' of the antadU 
gree of moisfure and dryness are equally produc- luvian hills. 

tive of ^re in the vegetable and mineral king- But the tragic scene endeth liot with an uni- 
doms; t^ierefore, if we are allowed to reason versal flood, and the destruction of terreairbl ani- 
from thea'nalo;ry one part of nature bears toano- mals; for the expansive ^urce of the eubterni- 
ther, we should conclude that subterraneous fire neous fire, still increasing, become' superior to 
Vas generated from the same elementary prin- the incumbent weight and cohesion of the strata, 
ciples, and also gradually increased to its full which were then bur^* and opened a commu- 
snaturity. It seems then to fgllow that those nication between the two treads of int^lectual 
parts of the globe which first began to consolidate, matter and water, the two . elements coming thus 
were also the first which began to generate fire; into^contact, the latter would be instantly con- 
therefore as the central parts began to consolidate verted into stea^, and produce an explosion 
sooner than the more superficial parts, there is infinitely beyond all human conception; for it 
gtpat probability that they were first united. ** well known, that the expansive force of water 

It has been observed again, that as the earth thus converted into steam exceeds that of gun* 
be^an to consolidate by the union of similar par- powder in the proportion of 14,000 to dOO. 
tides, an universal sameness prevailed either. in The terraqueous globe being thus burst into 
the same stratum, or in the central part of the millions of fragments, and from causes appa- 
earth. Whence it appears, that subterraneous rently seated nearest to its center than its surflice, 
fire was generated universally in, the same point must certainly be thrown into strange heaps of 
of time, either in the same stratum, or in the ruins : for the fragments of the strata thus blown 
central part of the earth, and gradually increased up, could not together again into 

to its full maturity. their primi^Si Or^er and regularity ; therefore an 

^11 bodies expand with heat, and the force or infinite n^ber of subterrane(^us caverns must 
power of that law Is unlimited ; therefore as sub- have bem formed, probably man/ mii^, or many 
terraneous fire increased, its expansive ffrcc* hundred of miles below the botlon. of the 
would gradually increase until it became equal diluviannea. 

to the incumbent weight. Gravity and expan- Now w is easy to conceive, when a body of 
sion being then equal, and tlie latter continuing such imilense magnitude as the earth Wgs, thus 
to increase, became superior to the former, and reduced fc an heap of ruins, that its incjambent . 
distended the imeumbent strata, as a bladder water wiuld immediately descend intb^he ca- 
forcibly blown , ' ^ veriis an! interstices thereof; and by approach- 

Now if this fire was surr^pnded by a shell or ing so nlich nearer towards the ceiure than iiw 
crust of equal density, and of equal thickness, its antiddlvian much of the terrestrial sur- 
its ihc unibent weight must have been equal.— face woiw be lift nakc'l and exposed, with all, 
On the contrary, if the surrounding shell or crust its’horr^gulphf\ craggy rocks, mountains, and • 
were unequally thick or unequally dense, its othe^isorderlv s^pe^ritices. 
incumbent weight must have been unequal. primii-^'e state of the earth seems to 

Hence it appears, that as the priinitive islands h^Ve been totally meiw^^ihuscd by the first 
were uniform protuberances gradually ascending ponvulsiou of nature at the ii."?^of the deluge; 
fron^ the deep, the incumbent weight must have Jits sirata broken, and thrown into •. ^rv possible 
been . unequal ; for as the specific gravity of i ■ degree of confusion and disorder. Thds, those 
stone, sand, or mud^ is grgatcr than that of wa- / eminencies, the Alps, the Andes, the 

ter, the incumbent weight of the former must / Pyrenean mountains, &c. were brought froiu 
have been greater than that of the lafter; conse-| beneath the great deep; the sea, retired^ffo^ , 
q^ndy the bottom of the sea woXild ascend byj those vast tracts of land, the continents,' be- 
the expansive force of the . subterraneous firJl came fathomless ; environed with Cragtry 
sooner than the island, which would therefore cliffs, and impending shores; and iih" botipm .* 
become more or less deluged as^he bottom of spread over with mountains and .vaJlies like the . 
the sea was more or less elevated ; and ihistfFect land. 

must have been more or less univelrsal, as the With respect to the horrid effects of ttioGOd^ 
fire prevailed merre or less univewally, either in vulsion caused by the tw6 elements of fire aM 
the Same St fat uth, or in the central part of the Water coming into contact, and converted* intci ’ 
earth ;*idY»yefore , siqire It apiiet^fs that subterra- steam as before proved, it must be fiitther oik' ^ 
rarieous fir^lElperatdd universaliy in the same served, that as the pri^lliVe^islaiids fhorb ? 
Stratum, 'or in the central part of the earthy wtth pondemdt and less ideyated^Nb^h thq bot^wiili 
Ihe samed^ree of force, it seems much more the sea, the former Wdutd 'me^^mifoitaiiiioa^ *9, 
No.vijJv9Li,, , \ ■ ar > 
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subsicir into |hc ocean of melted matter, than 
the latter. Therefore, in all probability, they 
became the bottom of the antediluvian sea; and 
the bottom of the an teililuvian sea being more 
elevated, was converted into ihrj post-deliivian 
mountains, continents, Ac, This conjecture is 
remarkably confirmed by the vast numbers of 
fossile shells, and other marine cxuvM, found 
imbedded near the tops of mountains, and the 
interior parts of contineVs, far remote fiom the 
seain^ll parts of the world hitherto explored. 

The above phenomena have generally been 
ascribeil to the effects of an univer>al flooc^ hut 
we presume such concluhions^ were too hastily 
drawn ; for it manifestly appears, upon a more 
strict examination of the various circumstances 
accompanying these marine bodies, that they 
were actually generated, lived and died in the 
very beds wherein they were found ; and that 
those beds were originally the bottom of the 
ocean, though now elevated several miles 
above its level. Thus we find a furtlier agree- 
ment between natural phenomena and the laws 
of nature. 

Hence it appears, that mou\rRHu and conti- 
nents were noy primary prod iictiomk but of a 
very distant period of time from the\eation of 
tHkai|jrld. 

It may, perhaps, be objected, lhaiJmany of 
the above fossil bod'cs are natives of v|(y distant 
regions ^f the earth, and could notWe existed 
dn climates wherein they arc found, raording to 
Link's^Geology, which is the des^mon of or- 
der in which natural bodies are fouilife|nid con- 
, lit itutes physical geography. — ^gm^rolixity 
in the investigation hf the uel^fs^^iyPfn'any in- 
teresting phenomena rcspectii imhquakes 
Lave been omitted. We shal the^re take 
this opportunity of introducii^ some 4mhem, 
before we proceeds shewjl^/improbablti^f a 
second univeTsal 

1. Previouy^^Sn eruption of Vesuvius, t1 
sea refire^i^m its adjacent shores, and leavl 
its bottdmdry till the mountain is burst openj 
when the water returns to its former boundary 

2. Before volcanos burst open the boitom of 
the Aa, tbo water rises in the sc places, consi- 
derably .\b(»ve its former level, runs in moun- 
tainous waves towards the less elevated pans, 
and drlugc^i dUtant shores. 

Q Agam, the earth is frequently -burst open 
many miles in length, and discharges such vast 
quantities of water as to deluge the adjacent 
countries, of winch we have had several in.stances 
both in Europe, and South America. In the 
year id ii, several towns were destroyed by an 
eruption or boiling water from Vesuvius ; and 
tn ibe*year t755/tn inimenso torrent of boil- 
ing water flowed from ^tna, a mde and a quarter 


broadr dowq to its base. — (See Sir Win. /Ha- 
milton's Observations on Vesuvius and iEtna, 
P* 852.) . • 

4. Eruptions are generally accompanied with 
thunder and lightning, and succeeded ,by inces- 
sant rains. 

3. On the 1st of November, 1735, ftie memo- 
rable aeri of the earthquake at I.isbon, not only 
the sea, but the lakc-i and ponds were violeiitlf 
agitated all over Europe.— (Sec Philosophical 
Trans, vol. 79. ) 

Most of thes? phenomena testify the immense 
force of steam generated by melted matter and 
water in the bowels of the earth ; for, in 
the first instance, Mount Vesuvius and its adja- 
I cent shores being more elevated by tlie stecmis 
i than the bottom of the distant sea, the water re- 
treats from the shores, towards the loss elewatcxl 
parts, and leaves its bottom dry. When the 
stiain finds vent by the eruption the mountain 
subsides to its former Icvd, and the water re- 
turns to the shore. 

The second instance shews, that the bottom 
of the sea is more elevated than the land ; there* 
fore the water retires in mountainous waves, 
towards the less elevated parts, and overflow^ 
the coast. 

iThe third is not only a corroborating instance" 
I to shew the expansive force of steam, but like- 
wise coincides with the Mosaic description of 
the deluge The fountains of the great deep 
were broken up.” 

The fourth seems to have some analogy to 
that dreadful event. 

The fifth phenomenon seems to arise from the 
same cause. When the strata incumbent on the 
melted matter are elevated by theforceof steam, 
the impending roof is apparently separated from' 
the liquid mass ; and this separation may be later- 
ally extended to the distance of many miles 
from the original source of the steam, accord- 
ing to its quantity, and the degree of its expan- 
sive force, • 

Now i^these conjectures are true, the <5)nse* 
qiiences thence arising are manifest. The strata 
immediately over the steam first generated being 
more elevated than those in the act of separation, 
the horizontal po.sition of the earth's jiirface 
^must consequently be altered, so as to prod"** 
an undulation of the water in lakes, ponds, dec. 
as in vessels suddenly elevated on one side more 
thanton the other, and thus continue in motion, 
alternately overflowing the opposite banks, until 
the momentum acquired by the first impulse is 
gradually overcome. 

That steam U the principal agent these 

phenomena arfse, 1 presume jHstfoe readily 
granted by those who have carefully read any of 
the Feamed observatlona oa the cal^ of earth- 
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qual <5S. Now, as one of the properties of steam 
-is condensation by a small degree of cold, the 
sanil^ degree'of expansive force can only exUt 
during the same degree of heat; therefore the 
incumbei^ weight cannot become elevated to 
any greater dUtance than subterraneous fire is 
continued.’ This being granted, it seems to fol- 
low that as the waters were thus agitated on the 
liftt of November, 1755, through an extent of 
country not less than 3000 miles, there must 
have been one continued uninterrupted mass of 
incited matter of the same extent at least, and 
this idea seems to be corroborated by those vast 
explosions which were heard in some of the 
Derbyshire ‘mines, about ten o’clock in the 
morning so fatal to Lisbon. 

TPlie above examples serve. to illustrate the 
powerful and extensive effects of steam, pro- 
duced by melted matter and watftr; truths well 
known to founders, particularly to those con- 
versant in casting gold, silver, copper, brass, and 
iron. Some years ago a most melancholy ac- 
cident happened from the casting of brass -can- i 
non, ai the foundery in Moorfields, where many | 
spectaiors were asseiitbled to see the metal 
run into the moulds. The heat of the metal of 
the first gun drove so much damp into the mould 
^ the second, which was near it, that as soon gs 
the metal was let into it, it blew up with the 
greatest violence, tearing up the ground some 
feet deep, breaking down the furnace, untiling 
*the house, killing many people on the spot 
with the streams of melted metal,” <&c. — This 
is mentioned fully in Cramer’s Art of Assaying 
Metals. 

The inflammable vapour or damp, in mines, 
occasions violent explosions ; but they are only 
momentary, as the firing of guii-powrler. On 
the contrary, those from volcanos frequently con- j 
tinue many months, with great violence, which ! 


I plainly shews that tho-=;e streams mfcst be •cont- 
nually generating from the above causes. 

Now, as the distention of the strata^ as before 
I mentioned, may appear highly improbable tu 
some readers, 1 take this opportunity of reciting 
the observations of a learned author hi an excel- 
lent treatise un the elasticigy and compressibi- 
lity of stone, &c. “ The compressibility and 

elasticity of the earth are^qualilies which do not 
shew themselves in any grea't degree in common 
insiances, and therefore are not common^ at- 
tended to. On this account it is that few people 
are av^re of the great extent of them, or iho 
effects that mayari^ from them, where exceed- 
ing large quantities of matter are concerned, and 
where the compressive force is immensely great. 
—This compressibility and elasticity of the 
earth, may be collected, in some measure, front 
the vibration of tbe walls of houses, occasioned 
by the passing of carriages in the streets adjoin-^ 
ing to them. AiK>thcr instance, to the same 
purpose, may be taken from the vibration of 
i .steeples, occasioned by the ringing of bidls, or 
by gusts of wind; only spi^ are moved 
very considerply»y by these means, but even 
strong tuwci^ will sometimes be made to vibrate 
several in jiies, without any dis|ointiiig of the 
•mortar or /ubbing the stones against one anqtl\./. 
Now, it is 'Manifest, that this could not ha])pen, 
without a 'ousiderable degree of compressibility 
and elasticity in the materials of which tlfby ar« 
com posed. ’I ^ , 

Now, if *;o short a length of stone as that of a 
steeple, visibly bends by so small a degree of 
force as the ringing of bells, or a blast of dind, 
may we now concli Ue, that life strata y in the pri- 
mitive state* of tile earth, might become Toii- 
siderably diatendeil| by an unlimited force,' and 
therefor / occasion universal deluge. 

/ V II.W. 


FIME .If UTS. 


MR. wiLkie’S new picture. 


T 


s Accohdino to our promise, we hasten to re- 
sume the subject of theFineAris; and it is matier-| 
of no small gratification to us, considering the 
barrenness of the late Exhibition, that we are en- 
abled, by stepping a little out of -our road, to in- 
troduce our readers to a knowledge of a picture, 
which wijbmake ample atonemept for all the 
mort^cation tlij>-4mateur must have felt at the 
late display of the Royal Academy. 

In a word, A -work of peculiar excellence has 


lately been produced, which, though not belong- 
ing to the Exhibition of the present year, yet, 
from its peculiar excellence, and its being tl\e 
wxirkof a young artist just struggling for lame, 
has a just claim upon the attention of the pub- 
lic. It is a picture by Mr. Wilkie, the gentle- 
man who, in the last Exhibition, tniroducted a 
work of such distinguished merit, as to create no 
little surprise and admiration amongst the lovers 
of the arts.— >A criticism upon that picture ap- 
SD 2 
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peared^n a fotmer Number, but he has since pro- 
duced another, which not only serves to convince 
us that his former picture was not a work of ac- 
cident,— a mere lucky casualty,— but that his ; 
powers are those of a regular, steady, and im- 
proving genius j for we do not hesitate to assert, 
that the work now under our review, not only 
excels what he first exhibited, hut that it ex< 

^ ceeds, in a. vast degree, every thing which, in a 
similar style, and of its peculiar class, has hitherto 
procefded from the British pencil. 

The subject is that of a “ blind fiddler, play- 
ing on his fiddle, in a house where he has stepped 
ti%rest himself, for the en^rtainment of the 
master, his wife and children.”— Tho fiddler is 
seated in the act of playing; next to him is his 
wife, with her child on her lap, and at her feet a 
basket, containing the little pedlary wares which 
she has got to sell.— At the feet of the fiddler is 
his fiddle-case, and some scattered domestic uten- 
sils, and kitchen herbs just brought infer the 
use of the family. The groupe of figures at the 
other end of the picture which balances in com- 
position that i^the fiddler and his wife, is com- 
posed of the mistress of thefioa$)r,^nd her child 
on ber lap ; the master of the hoube snapping 
his fingers, and looking with great gl^upon his 
elhJd, with the design of inviting it tokugh and 
dance, and exhibit its perception of youthful 
joy at the sound of the (iddic. Near me master 
of thetiouse, stands, w.iih his back tf the fire, a 
* soJ>er I thinking man, seemingly the ftrandfather 
of the younger part of the family, ule listens 
with great complacency to the rustic, musician, 
bnt is evidently more impressed with^ humane 
compassion at the AtuationSE the }^r Fiddlety 
than^dedighted with the effort; of hks skill. At 
the fire-place sits a young lad, Ih the train of the 
fiddler, wrapt up in the comforts of the Aimney 
corner, and indifferent to every thing besMp — 
Between the mother and the fiddler are iwt^bil- 
dren, a boy a girl ; the girl exhibits a foM- 
liess fo^jsmic, and presses forward with an eagV 
familiarity; bnt the boy is peevish, and siilkjL 
and shew<; that he neither likes the music nor tm 
company of the fiddler or his family. BehinA 
the mother is the eldest boy, about twelve year! 
old ; he has in his hands a small pair of bellowsS 
which he has placed under his chin, in imitatio^ 
of the blind man^i fiddle, and with a stick, in 
mockery of the bow, is ridiculously aping the 
fiddler.— Near him is a girl, somewhat older than 
himself, who rebukes him for the unmanneriine^ 
of his jest and is endeavouring to shame him out 
•f it. There are altogether twelve fig orbs. The 
front of the chimney forms the centre of the back 
grouiMj,on which are shelves containing a variety 
of domestic utensils, and upon the uppermost 
Dielf gre bpoKs, in the midst of whkh isa plafter 


bust, in app4>pnate colours, of a dissenting gler* 
gyman; and jin order to shew that the family are 
not without a taste for the Fine ArlSy besides that 
of music, the walUare ornamented •with drawings 
on pieces of paper, representing soldiep;, ships, 
and horse:;, evidently the manufacture-of the boy 
above noticed. Near the boy, who it mocking 
the fiddler, is his dog, in deep dudgeon at this 
disturbance and intrusion upon his dotiicstic rg- 
pose.— The light and shade of this picture are 
equally fortunate with the expression of the cha- 
racters. The ^principal light, as well is th^ 
brilliancy of colour, falls upon the mistress of 
the house and her child ; this is balanced by a 
second light at the other end of the picture, be- 
hind the fiddler,' which is admitted by the door, 
and thus, by means of theM’ two principal 
lights, the fiddler is placed in a kmd of half^lint, 
which gives a Airprisiiig breatUh and repose to 
the composition ; whilst the shadow, occasioned 
by the groupe of thehusbuid, the grandfather, 
and the children, gives to the whole a general 
and accumulated force, and renders the half tint 
over the fiddler clear and transparent. The ge- 
neral tone over the hack ground is a cool awial 
tint, which gives great relief and !>trength to the 
colours of the draperies, 

^When we contcmplaie the ilififerent charactej* 
of the figure, vre find in the fiddler the man who 
has no other pursuit than the occupation of his 
present trade; in his wile, the care of her child, 
asleep upon her lap, and (he charge committed * 
to her of her little pedlary articles, impresses her 
countenance with perfect impas-siveness as to any 
enjoyment for the music, and docs away all con- 
cern but of that which might be the compensa- 
tion of her husband's tah nis, and their treatment 
upon the conclusion of the tune. 

The master and miatres.s of the house seem to 
have no other pleasure than that which the mu- 
sic is supposed to give to their child.-— Thei^e are 
the leading points in one *of the most extraordi- 
nary pictures,, in this line of art, which has ever 
made itg appearance in England by a native.— 
Whether we consider the ingenious manner of 
bringing the materials of this picture together, 
the diveivity, and justness of the characters and 
expressions of the figures, with the correctness 
of drawing even to the most minute pafts^ 
light and shade, as well as the truth of colour, 
and the neatness of execution, — whatever parts 
we^ingly consider, it would be matter of difii- 
culty upon which we should roost fix our admi* 
ration.— We must congratulate Mr. Wilkie 
upon his most perfect success in this second 
effort of his peiicil ; and our congratulations are 
AO less due to*the worthy Baroi^f for whomlhiB 
picture, we nndeistatidk is painted. 

CTo be ieiUint$id,J\ 
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• POETRY, 

ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


THE TOAST. 


ADDRESSED TO THE LITTLE CIRCLE OF KY 
FRIENDS. 

THE glasses fill'd, a truce 4 o care, 
Misfortune at our heel.s attends ; 

A toa.st? i have but one, 1 swear,— 

** The little circle of our friends.” 

And who is he that sighing takes 
• The glass, while thought its anguish lends ? 

^He thinks what havoc, sorrow makes 
In the small circle of his 4 ‘riends. 

Estrang'd from home, with teaiful eyes. 

Who o’er his glass in absence bends? 

With aching heart he trembling cries, 

“ The little circle of my friends.” 

And who the toast in sadness hears. 

While grief his heart in silence rends ? 

The glass receives hvs bitter tears, 

For HE no circle has of friends. , 

And who, in life’s sad knowledge vers'd,* 
Declines the glass which, temp'rance tends ? 

He thinks how death has long dispers'd 
The little circle of his friends. 

Oh ! rather be this heart entomb’d 
Untimely, where its sorrow end.s j 

Than in this world of care be doom’d 
To beat the last of all its friends. 

Then D— - let the bottle sink 

As round our litile sphere it winds 5 

Come fill, fori will deeply drink. 

The dear small circle of my friends.” 

Wdverhampton, Q IN THE Corner. 


THE Rose. 

On Emma’s foir bosom a Rose in ftU blossom ' 
^F^panded its beauties and borrow'd fres]|. 
charm, 'S 

The lilies contrasted sptead soft bloom upon 
' them. 

And dwelt amidst mountains of snow free 
from harm. 

Its beauties, though brilliant, in vain strove to 
heighten, 

Or Uie fair faultless features^! Emma improve. 
The soft spoUess bospm it dwcAt with delij^ht in. 
Is sacre^ to virtue, to iriendship, and lote. 


At morning it bloomed dh her beautiful bosom. 
With envy repining 'twas drooping at noon : • 
At ev’ning it died 'midstthe sweets it reclin'd on^ 
And found on herixvsomaii ^nviablejoinb* 
Kingsland. ’J.M. 

TO MY NIGHT CAP. 

How oft with satisfaction's smile. 

When tir’d with wand'ringa miio. 

I’ve welcom’d' thee with pleasure; 

And when fatigued with life's rough storm. 
Thy friendly solace oft would warm. 

And prove a poet'D treasure. 

Thy form shall clasp my aching head, 

When anguish hovers round my bed. 

And bid my sorrows slumber; 

But virtue n^*'^tpreside witldVi, 

For sleep avoids the soul, where sin 
'T he conscience doth encumber. 

It natters not of what thou’rt made, • 

Of 1 umble yarn, or rich brocade, 

If peace the mind possesses ; 

For vice on down shall not be blest,* 

But V Ttuesink to sweetest rest, 

Though stra\)y alone it presses. * 

August 2, 1B06. J. M.L» 


ON LOVE. ‘ 

Let no one say thattherh is need 
Of time for love to grow ; 

Ah no ! the love that kills indeed 
Dispatches at a bjow. 

The spark which but by slow degreaa 
Is nursed into a flame, 

Is habit, friendship, what you please ; 
But Love is not its name. 

For love to be completely true, * 

It death at sight should deal ; 

Should be the first one ever knew, 

In short, be that 1 feel. 

To write, to sigh, and to converse, 
for years to play tj^e fool*; 

'Tis to put passion out to nurse, 

And send one's heart to school. 

Love,' all at once, should from the eerth 

' Start up full grown and tall| 

If not an Adam at his bitth^ * 

He js^o l^ove ai alL • 
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, OTiUM DIVOSQUE. 

When joHy Jack afar is bound 

Sonic hundred leagues from British ground^ 

Ilis covirsc rude Boreas stopping ; 

He looks askew at low Vmg skies. 

Thinks of his Sally's sparkling eyes, 

Ahd longs for ease and Wapping. 

In London, Negro Beggars pine 
K Spr case in huts beneath the line, 

Kemu^‘from beadles stur^ly; 

The poor Savoyard, doom'd to roam 
In search of halfpence, sighs for home, ^ 
And spins his hurdy gurdy. 

• 

"^asc loves to live with shepherd swains. 

Nor in the lowly col disdains 
T</ share an humble dinner— 

But would not for a turtle treat, 

Sit with a miser or a cheat. 

Or cankei'd parly-sinner. 

Care’s an obtrusive craz’d physician 
Who visits folks of high condition. 

And doses them with hitters ; 

Claps caiisticksun the tend're^tiiftrcs, 

And won't be turn'd from great men's doors 
By footmen or beef-eaters. ^ 

Sonui to avoid this frantic pest, | 

Sail to the North, South, East, or Webt«-« 

Alas! Care travels brisker; 

Light as a rquirrel he can skip * 

On board an eighty-four gun ship, I 
And tv^euk an admirars whisker! ” 

The lamp of life is soon burnt out, « 

Then who'd for riches make a rout. 

Except a doatihg blockhead ' 

When Charon takes 'em both on board. 

Of eitual worth’s the miser's hoard. 

And poei's empty pocket. 

THE FLATlflNG MILL, 

A'N IILUSTHATION, 

Written hy William Coiwyier, ( not inserted 

in his Work.) 

WHEN^a bar of pure silver, or ingot of gold 
Is sent to be flatten'd or wrought into length. 
It is pass’d into cylinders often, and roll’d 
In an engine of utmost mechanical strength. 

Thus tortur'd and squeez'd, at last it appears 
Like a loose heap of ribbon, a glitt'riRg show; 
Like music it tinkles, and rings in your ears. 
And warm'd by the pressure is all in a glow. 

This process achiev'd, it is doom'd to sustain 
^ The thump after thump of gold-beater's 
n^Uet; 

And at last is of service in sickness or pain, 

To com a pill*{6r a deUcate palate. ^ 


Alas! for a poel^ who dares undertake § 

To urge reformation of national ill ! 

His head and his heart are both likely to ache, • 
With the double employment of mallet and 
mill. 

If he wish to instruct, he must learn to delight, 
.Smooth, ductileand even, his fancy must flow, 

Must tinkle and glitter like gold to the sight, 
And catch in its pi ogress a sensible glow. 

After all be must beat it as thin and as fine 
As the leaf that#nfolds what the invalid swal- 
lows, 

For truth is unwelcome, however divine, 

And unless he adorn it, a nausea follows. 


BALLAD STANZAS. 

I K,NEW by the smoke that so gracefully curl'd 
Above the grcci^elms, that a cottage was near. 
And 1 said, “ If there’s peace to be found in the 
world, 

A heart that is humidc might hope for it 
here !” 

It was noon, and on flowers that laiiguith’d 
around, 

In silence reposed the voluptuous bee; 

Every leaf was at rest, and 1 heard not a sound 
•Bu^ the wood-pecker tapping the hollow beach 
tree. 

And Here, in this lone little wood," I ex- 
claim’d, 

** \V ith a maid who was lovely to soul and to eye. 
Who woukl blush when 1 prais'd her, and weep 
wht-n 1 blam'd, 

How blest could i live, and how calm could 
1 die I 

“ By the side of yon silmacli, whose red berry 
dipp’d 

In the gush of the fountain, how sweet to 
recline, 

“And to know that I sigh’d upon innocent lips, 

\ Which had never been sigh’d on by any ' 

( but mine !" 

I TRANSLATION Of THE BASIA OF 
1 CATULLUS. 

I Mv Leslna, let us live and love, 

1 Nor heed the frowns of dull cold age;i! 
r Leave fortune to the Powers above, 

And wisdom to the frosty sage. 

YqnSun, that shines so lovely now. 

Shall sink into the Western Sea, 

But soon, with bright unclouded brow, 
Again sliall gild each flow’r, each trce« 

.But we, alas! when murky night 

Has spread tier dark wings o’er our day^ 

No more to rise— fhr from our sight 

Receding pleasures flit away. V 
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Give me again that melting Viss ; 

Give, oh give, ten thousand more.— 
Now, now, lepeat the balmy bliss— 

Novf kiss me swifter than before : 

Ahd when the. power of nuinb’riiig’s gone, 
£ach honied kiss we will rccal, 

And tell the envious, when they’re flown, 
A little precious kiss— was all. 


AMSWLR 

TO A SONG OF ANACREON MOORE, 
By Miss Owenson. ! 

Oh ! should I fly from the world, love, to thee, j 
Would solitude render me dearer? j 

Would our flight from the world draw thcc closer 
to me, 

f)r render my p^assion sincerty ? 

Would the heart thou hast touch’d more tu- 
rn ultuou‘;ly beat 

Than when its wild pulse fear’d detection? 
Would IhebliSi un restrain’d be more poignantly 
sweet 

Than the bliss snatch'd by timid affection? 

Tho’ silence and solitude breath’d all around. 
And each cold law of prudence was banish’d— 
/riio’ each wish of my heart and the fancy yas* 
crown’d, 

We should sigh for those hours that are va- 
nish’d. 

When in secret we suffer’d, in secret were bless’d, 
I^est the many should censure our union ; 

And an age of restraint, when oppos’d and op- 
press’d, 

Was repaid by a moment’s communion. 

When virtue’s pure tear dew’d each love-kindled 
beam, 

It hallow’d tins bliss it repented •, 

WJien a penitent sigh breath’d our passions wild 
dream, 

It absolv’d half the fault it lamented; 

And so ihrillingly sweet was each pleasure we 
* stole, • 

la spite of each prudent restriction. 

When the soul unrcstraiii’d sought^ its warm 
kindred soul, 

And^e laugh'd at' the world’s interdiction. 

, V 

Then fly, oh! my love! to the world back 
f with me, 

Since the bliss it denies it enhances ; • 

Since dearest the transient delight shar’d with thee 
Which is snatch’d from the world’s prying 
glances ; 

Nor talk thus of death ’till the warm thrill of love 
From each languid breast is retftating ; 

Then may the life pulse of each heart cease to 
. move 

When love’s vital throb has ceas’d beating- 


LOVE’S MIRROR. 

BY A WIDOWER. 

Thf- Mirror once possess’d by thee, 

1 found i|hen thou wert gone. 

And fondly hoped thy face to see— 

But only saw my own. 

Though long the|aithrul glass was used 
To show no form but thine ; ^ 

The fickle thing that form refused. 

And still reflected mine. 

e ' 

Aside the treach’rous toy 1 threw. 

And scorfl'd its flattering art; • 

Then inward turn’d my eyes to view 
Thy image in my heart. 

T. Y. 

THE SOLDIER’S DREAM. 

Our bugles had sung, 'for the night clouds had 
lowr’d, 

And t he sentinel stars set their watch in the 
sky; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground, over* ^ 
power’d, 

The \/eary to sleep and the wounded to-die ; 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guaeded the* 
slam, • 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision 1 saw* 

And twice, 'ere the cock crew, 1 dreamt it 
again. 

Mclhought from the battle-field’s dreadful array. 
For, far had I stray’d on a desolate track* 

Till nature and sunshine disclos’d the sweet way 
To the house of my father, that welcom’d mt 
back. 

I flew to the pleasant field, travers’d so oft 
In life’s morning watch, when my bosom was 
, young ; 

r heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft. 
And knew tho sweet strain that«the corn- * 
J reapers sung. • 

Then pledg’d wo the wine-cup, and fondly I 
^ swore 

From my home and my weeping friends never 
to part; 

My little ones kiss’d me a thousand times o’er. 
And my wife sobb'd aloud, in the fullness of 
heart— 

“ Stay, stay with us, rest— -thou art weary Sind 
worn !” 

And fain was the war broken soldier to stay ; 
But sorrow return’d at the dawning of morn', 

And the voice in my dreaming melt^ 
a^ay, / 
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TO THE EVENING STAR. 

Hail, loveliest of the stars of Heaven, 
Whose soft, yet brilliant beams display 
The mildness of advancing ^vcn. 

The splendour of retiring Day ! 

Star of delight ! the rosy sky 
Sheds tears of joy far iliy return ; 

Around thy car the Breezes sigh, 

I^ymphsof thy train, the Planets burn. 

All earth U gladdened bythy rays j 
And every flower, and shrub, and tree. 
Boasts fresher bloom, and grateful pays 
A tribute of perfume to thee. 

Day for thy partial smile contends ; 

Night boasts for her thy glories shine ; 
Before thee tranquil Pleasure bends, 

And Beauty whispers, ‘‘ Thou, art mine.** 

Yes,, thou art Beauty's friend and guide ; 

Conducted by thy means so sweet, 

She wanders forth at even-tide, 

The chosen of her heart to meet. 


All grace she moves— -with steps as light 
As Rapture's bliss or Fancy's dream , 

More soft her thoughts than dewj of night, 
More pure than that unwaving stream. 

Thy beams disclose the haunt of lov^ 
Conspicuous 'mid the twilight scene ; 

For Spring its leafy texture wove, 

And wedded roses to its green. * 

Fair Wand'rerof the sunset hour, 
Approacbiif^ to the ruddy west, 

Where fairy forms prepare thy bow’r 
With blooms from heavenly gardens drest-* 

Behold the light that fills her eye, 

The flushes o'er her cheeks that move : 

Can earth a sight more sweet supply, 

Than Love^ness improved by Love ? ' 

•'Yes far more sweet !'* Methinks the while 
1 hear thy accents whisper low ; 

" *Tis Beauty with her angel smile 
" Inclining o’er the couch of woe.” 


RETROSPECT»OF POLITICS 
FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1806. 
FORUIGN AND DOMESTIC* 


ON A PREC^lUTIONARY PEACE. 

an Examinaiion of the Conduct of the 
Frenchf from the Treaty <f LunevUle^ to the 
Commencement of the present JVar, 

THE desire of Ministers to conclude a peace 
lias been sufficientlfevinced by the mission of an 
Ambassador to Paris. It is the general opinion | 
that this embassy li ts proved unsuccessful i let 
ui, however, be permitted to call the attenti&n 
nf our rejiders to the probable situation of af- 
fjW, should this pacification, contrary to all prt- 
aent hope, be suffered to take place. I 

In every crisis the first point of prudence is to 
consider the peculiar line of conduct which ft 
demands. In a state which has been hitherto un- 
tried, this cannot be inferred from analogy, that 
is to say, by reasoning upon those past states of 
circumstances which are nearest in the parallel 
with the present. The course of things, and of 
tnen, the actors in them', under the same im- 
pulse, are uniform, and with a full knowledge 
of qhe wind and tide, and a necessary allowance 
forcurren-s^and -lee way, there will be no diffi- 
culty in the solution of the problem, whither 
such winds, such tides, under such impulses and 


such currents,* must drive or conduct the vessel. 
The conclusion is always good, that that will 
happen again which has happened before. 

Let ns not be misunderstood in this inquiry. We 
do not enter into the question of the necessity of 
Peace.— The Ministry are desirous to conclude 
it, and the general wish seems to demand it,ftnd 
*0 let it be. But we wish to put our coun- 
trymen upon their guard,— to impress one truth 
upon tl'^ir minds, that even in peace they must 
but rest upon their arms, and that the peace will 
be but another step* towards the elevation, ano- 
ther post tf starting, to the French Chief,— what 
he shall g.dn by peace is so much gained, con- 
firmed, and therefore done with,— he* hs^jo 
make new demands, invent new objects, andelm^ 
ploy his power already consolidated towards faci- ' 
littting the atiainment. 

The state of this country upon a peace will in 
no one single circumstance differ from its former 
state upon the Peace of Amiens with England, 
and the Treaty of Luneville with Austria —We 
have the saAe man, i. e, the same Taith, the 
same ambition, the same political profligacy, to 
ctmiend with,— there is but one difference, that 
he is an Emperor instead of a Consul,, -he has 
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that poj^rer absolute, undivided, which was his- 
fore weakened in its effects by Colleagues, a 
Senate, and the yfisin of public confidence. 

It is in tbe^onductof France therefore, what- 
ever it might* be after the treaty of Luneville, 
that we must look to draw our inferences of what 
we Ijjive to expect —The state of things is pre- 
cisely the same. There is not a perceptible point 
of difference. 

The conduct of France', immediaJiply after the 
peace of Luneville, may be distributed according 
to its objects inio ihree points,— Infraciioiis of 
the peace with n gard to Germany,— ^nftaoiioiTS 
with regard to Switzerland, and Infractions with 
regarkto Italy. — It is only by this distribution 
i that the mind can be eiiableil lo take a general 
review of what party and ignorance^iiave equally 
concurred to confound. 

1. In the first place, with regard to Germany, 
tlie infractions of the treaty were direct and posi- 
, live. 

It was stipulated in the seventh Article of the 
Treaty of Luneville, “That, as several of the 
Princes of tho German Kmpire h id lost a part of 
their territoiies in consequence of the cession of a 
pan of Germany to France, that this loas should 
be distributed in equal proporiion upon the wholes 
and that the Empire in its Diet should adjudge 
such indemnitiLS.” 

• It was moreover stipulated in the fifth Article 
of the same treaty, that the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany should receive a complete indemnity in 
Germany for the l^ of his Italian Slates. 

1 Cere were two plain Articles, — how were they 
executed ? 

In the first place, by F ranee assuming the right, 
standing upon the ground of this Article, of com- 
pletely revolutionising Germany, and annihilating 
her Constitution. Instead of observing the stipu- 
lation of the article, that the Empire itself should 
adjudge the indemnities, France by an intrigue 
procur^l the cinisent of Prussia,— «lrew up a com- 
plete project of her own,— this project waB in the 
instant transmitted from ihe^ rench Consul to a 
depiita'^ion of the States of the Empire^ and that 
nothing might be wanting to the full measure of 
‘irtciptSjThe terra of two months fixed for its com- 
pletion.— This conduct was called Mediation. 
^ Such was the execution of the seVenih Article 
of the treaty. — Let us see what was the fate of 
the fifth. 

It was this,— that in the system of the indem- 
nities a lot was adjudged to the Grand Dujee of 
Tuscany, containing about one half of the terri- 
torial surfbee,— a fifth part of the population, and 
four- tenths of the revenue of his former possessions. 
Such was the complete indemnity promised to 
him by the treaty of Luneville. But the Grand 
t)uke was a member of the Imperial HousCi and 
VIL V9h L 
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to have fulfiUcd.the article with regard to him in 
good f:u*h would have been to have, iii some 
degree, repaired the ruin of ihe Ausuian power. 

. Whilst the Princes faithful to the Emperor, 
and therefore objects of di^t^u5t to France, receiv- 
ed these dispruportiouateequiv^lems, ihe Princes 
in its interest rectived double, treble, and in 
many cases oven ten times lo the amount of their 
loss. • 

I'hiis was the treaty observed with regard to 
Germany. Perhaps the h story of nations does 
not pres At another example of such compleic 
and undisguised tyraiyiy, and profligate iiyustice, 
as was exhibited before the eyes of Europe in the 
memorable aifair of the German Indemnities. 

Si.'J’Ins was nothing, however, to the infracti- 
ons of the same treaty of Luneville with regard 
t) Switzuland. Let us examine it, and learn 
what we arc to expect from the amicable senti- 
ments, and reiiirn to the relations of peace, of the 
I'^ivnch Kniperor. 

The clcveiuh article of that treaty was as fol- 
low.*; “ Fiance guii ran tees the independence of 
Switzerland, Holland, and thr Cnalpineand Ligu- 
riaii Republics, and the full power of the inhabi- 
tants to adopt that form of government which 
tfiey may deem most eligible," * 

Now, what was the clear meaning of this sti- 
pulation, except that France thereby surrendered 
all pretendons to prescribe laws to ihe S wist, —to 
fix their Constitution by its direct interference 
or Hubstiiute its own will and laws in their inde- 
pendent election. Assuredly, moreover it could 
not but acknowledge the integrity and sar redness 
of the territory of a state as fufidamental parts of 
its independence. * 

Let us examine how this. stipulation was fyl- 
filled with the most slight attention to good faith. 

Switzerland, in consequence of the Revolution 
which Fr.mcc had effected in 1798, was divided 
into two parties at thd pe.riod of the Treaty of 
Luneville,— the one of which sought for its object 
the re-estabiishment of the old Cnnstirution as far 
as was possible in the actual circumstances, the 
other decided for a pure Republic.— The first- 
party may be denominated the Old Swiss, and 
comprehended an infinite majority of the people. 
Thcother party were called the Republicans. At 
the period of the Peace of Luneville, Swiizarland 
had but a provisional Constitution, and was en- 
gaged in forming one. — Each party wished to give 
its own.— France in the Treaty of Luneville ac- 
knowledged their imlependerice, and apparently 
at least left them to themselves. 

The Jlepublicani, though infinitely inferior In 
number, and still more so in character ai^ re- 
spectability, had obtained, through the assistance 
of France, the possession of the Provisional 
GovemmenL^This gave them a powerful ad* 
dS • 
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vantage.— They formeil a constitution suited to 
thcviasie of tlieuiselves and thdr friend'i,— the 
Court of Paris,— and having seized what they 
deemed a favourable opjKjrtunity, called a Diet of 
the Swiss Nation, and submitted il before them. 
The Diet, however, rejected it almost unani- 
mously ; and h;\ving gained the upper hand sup- 
planted the Provisional Government, and put an 
end to the Diet. — A •iiew Senate of twenty-five 
persons was appointed, and amid>t the general 
acclamation of his countrymen, Reding^ the head 
and leader of the Old Swis.s, iloiniriated Litn- 
damman. « 

The constitution submitted by the first Pro- 
visional Government, and rejected as above stated 
by the Dior, was called thf* Constitution of the 
twenty-ninth of May, (1801),— it was rejected, 
and Reding appointed Landamman, on the2fith 
of October in the same year.— For the sake of 
precision these things should be remembered. 

The Republican party was of course the fa- 
vourite at Paris.— Reding knew this, and likewise 
suspected what would be the good faith of Bona- 
parte —To avert if possible this object of his dread 
hOTnadcan immediate journey to Paris, — the i30th 
^of November 1801,— saw Bonaparte, was treated 
with hypocritical kindness, till it was at length 
deemed time to drop the mask, and make the 
peremptory demand that Reding should consent 
to divide the iiuthority with the heads of the 
•ijjpqsite party.— Reding returned with this an- 
swer, and in the consciousness that all opposition | 
must be fruitless, punctually obeyed the com- 
mand.— Six Members of the Republican Party 
were immediately added to the Senate, and the 
office of Second Landamman created to admit a 
Chief of that patty. 

Who would not have thought that Bonaparte 
was now satisfied^— Not at all.— It was resolved 
at Paris that Reding should be destroyed, and 
that Switzerland should not be independent, even 
. in appearance. On the i;3th of April, 1802, the 
Senate had adjourned its sittings for eight days, to 
celebrate the Easter Ft'siival, and Reding suspect- 
ing^othing, had set off to his family in a distant 
place. The chief authority for the interim, 
was entrusted to the Select Committee, and by 
the imprudent departure of one or two of the Old 
Swiss Party, the whole power was in the hands of 
the opposite faction, — They availed themselves 
of this unexpected conjuncture,— reversed every' 
thing that had been done towards forming the con- 
stitution of the 29th of May .—Having done this, 
they adjourned the Senate sine die^ till it should 
please the Secret Committee to assemble it again.** 

It fpight.have appeared doubtful from what 
quarter this revolution was effected, had not the 
French Resident Minister rendered this doubt 
impoifcible, by aletter congratulating them, « that 
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they liad made so wise a use of their lejjislative 
power.** • 

The assembly of 47, convened by the select 
Committee, met at the appointed time, i. c. with- 
in one fortnight after their summons, and being 
I all in the French party, accepted the Constitution 
of May 29th, which had been formerly rejicted 
by the Diet of the nation.— Reding, and the true 
Swiss Party, in vain remonstrated; by a daring 
artifice, whidh had been frequently and success- 
fully practised during the French Revolution, 
their protQSts were considered as resignations, 
their scats declared vacant, and others of the vic- 
torious party elected immediately in their place. 

Switzerland now rose in one general insurrection 
against this infamous faction, which had thus 
seized the Ges/ernment, and imposed its own will 
as a Constitution. The true Swiss Party pre- 
vailed, and effected a second return to the old 
order of things. The Convocation of the Diet 
at Schweitz completed and confirmed this their 
beloved Constitution,— f.e. a Constitution which 
with a due consideration of the change of times 
and rircu instances, preserved as much as. was 
possible of their ancient federal and individual 
Government. This Revolution occured in Sep- 
tember, 1802, making three Revolutions in one 
year. 

It was now that Bonaparte discovered his good 
faith, and honourable observance of the treaty ot 
Luneville. The French army was ordered to 
march into this independent fnuntry,— to march 
for what? to imprison the Diet, — to impose the 
constitution of the Select Committee,— to* levy 
a contribution of 600,000 livres,— to seize the 
strong posts of the country. Such, added to the 
general disarinapent of the whole nation, were 
the object and effects of this flagitious invasion, 
this direct violation of the treaty of Luneville. 
The Convocation of the Swiss nation met again 
at SchweitZj and with the simplicity and dignity 
of virtiie, under uncoiitroulable misfortune, re- 
signed tneir power, and submitted, according to 
the language of the Protest on the occasion,' to 
the force #f foreign arms, which, contrary to the 
treaty of Luneville, had invaded their ^untry, 
and imposed upon them a4aw which they 
unable to resist , S uch was the F rench faith w ith 
regard to those articles in the treaty of Luneville, 
whkh guaranteed the independence of Switzer- 
land. 

S, With regard to Italy, it would be an in- 
justice to this subject of importance to enter 
upon it at present —We shall resume in our 
next Number.* If the spirit of the French Go- 
vernment is to be collected from any thing, it is. 
from its conduct to all the governments of Eu- 
rope in the interval of the treaty of Luneville 
the commencement of the present war. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 


GALA FASHIONS IN AUGUST. 

Vlate I. Fio. 1.— Plain Muslin Dress. 

Plain Muslin Dress a walking Itngth; bodice 
of white sarsnet, cut l*jw, and ornamented in the 
back ; a hollow roll of muslin round the armhole; 
a scarf of coloured sarsnet, thrown over one 
sJioulder, and only conhned by the hands^ as 
they fall naturally to secure it; a shirt of patent^ 
net, gathered into a deep standing frill of lice; 
sarsnet cap the same as the scarf, with lace bor- 
der put on jiUin, and ft^rmed into a rose in front; 
bow, with lung ends, on the left side; straw- 
coloured gloves and shoes. 

Fig. 2, — A Walking Dress. 

* 

A Walking Dre.^js of India muslin, with double 
flounce round the bottom ; spenser waist, trim- 
med round the back and down the sides to cor- 
respond, the front made high and gathered in 
the centre of the bosom into along gold broach; 
the throat covered with a sort of stock, with a 
frill of lace on the top ; a straw hat of the turban 
form, turned up, deep before and behind, and 
bendjng downwards on the sides with a narrower 
curve; gloves, shoes, and parasol, of silver grey. 

• 

PARISIAN SUMMER FASfJIONS. 

^ Plate II, Fig, 1.— Full Dress. 

A round train dress of Moravian worked muA- 
Un, with correspondent border, worn over white 
satin ; white satin sash, tied in front ; long jyaist, 
with robing back ; round bosom, cut low, em- 
broidered border round ; no neckerchief ; a short 
fnll sleeve, gathered into a puckered roll the size 
of the arm 5 the hair parted near the forehead, 
the front in close curls, divided from that which 
forms the crown by a tiara of frost-work studded 

• with antique medallions in the’tcntre, the rest 
of the hafr formed into various hoiuootal brmds,' 

• N^.VlLVolI. 


twUtcd into a knot on the crown of the head, 
and fabtened with a gold comb, the ends formed 
into curls; necklace and ear-rings of amethyst-;, 
linked with wrought gold; India muslin scarf, 
richly embroidered with an embroid''ry of purple 
and gold; white satin shoes; and white kid 
gloves. * 

Fig. 2.— Evening Walking Dress, f 

Plain muslin dress, a walking length, a rib- 
band laid flat round the bottom ; a patent net 
apron, with an embroidered border in atars, and 
a lacc put full all round ; ‘the bosom of the dress 
cut rather low, and a full plaiting of*nef all 
round ; a short sleeve rather full, confined with 
a plaited band of muslin the size of the arm ; a 
small straw hat, a little turjied up on one side, 
no rini on the other, but the vacancy oocupied 
by field-flowers, or roses; a band of yellow sars- 
net is passed under the chin, and tied in a bow 
on the top of the crown ; no hair is seen but on 
the sides; a half square of lilac muslin, em- 
broidered with a border o^laurel leaves in while, 
is thrown negligently round the neck, and con- 
flned simply with the right hand ; necklace and 
ear-rings of pearl ; ^ gloves of yellow kid, lied 
above the elbow with a bow of lilac ribband ; 
sandals of the same, laced with lilac; lila^ lib- 
band round the waist, and tied with a small bow 
and long ends behind. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
FASHIONS. 

Our fair correspondents will be aware that at 
this season of the year, there is little necessity, 
or opportunity for a Jengthened description of ^ 
full dress. The retirement of many of eur fa- 
shionable women to their country seats, where 
•im elegant simplicity of attire takes place of 
#3E ' ‘ 
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spleiitluui, ur to watering-places, where a sort of 
equilibrium between the former and the latter, 
^ is considered as the criterion of a gfwd taste, will 
conHne us more iinmediatefy to that style of 
costume which by many is considered as the 
most becoming garb In which our fair country- 
women can be exhibited. 

There is a sort of iiiUTestiiig negligence in a 
wcll-choscn half-dress, wbicii attract.^ more than 
the eye^ I'he brilliancy full dress, with all 
its splendid decorations, will dazzle by its lustre; 
it ii the studied oniaiiiciit which has eustoiu^aiid 
rule for its guide ; 'and is often necessarily adojued 

* in conforinity to some established law, and to 

* keep up that nice distinction of order in u com- 
munity which is the regular and separating qua- 
lity^ in politics and morals. 

Jiut in the half dress, which is only methodized 
by the taste and elegance of the- wearer, you read 
something of the real character, and a penetrat- 
ing observer will trace many of the properties of 
the mind and of the heart. Show me a lady's 
dressing-room,” says an author well acquaiuted 
with human nature, ** and I will tcU you what 
manner of pci son she is;” surely then a more 
^cisive opinion may be formed from the general 
aiy^e of a female* 

After these remarks, it is but justice to observe, 
that 4he majority of our jiresent race of females 
need not shrink from the scrutinizing eye of en- 
quiry on this head; for in looking back to the 
Various Jiabits of their predecessors, we cannot 
but acknowledge their im]irovemeut iiisimplkity 
and elegance. 

• Never was there a^period which e;^hibited a 
frreater^variety of female decoration ; and it is 
almost as difficult to 6nd a costume to condemn, 
as to describe that to which we give a decided 
preference. Our general observation of style 
and effect, differs little from the communications 
of last month. Shoft dresses continue as a 
morning habiliment. They are either made 
high tri the neck with collars or rufis; or cut 
low, and worn with an embroidered shirt of the 
stiiue. The shirt handkerchief is now invariably 
worn ^vithout a collar, by those females whose 
throats will bear exposition; the shirt, however, 
sets close round the throat, and is finished either 
. w i'.h a border of needle- work, ur a plaiting of 
net. Di'ess gowns are made with long trains, 
and generally high in the bosom, so as to pre- 
clude the necessity of a handkerchief. The per- 
fectly square fronts prevail over every other; 
and are particulaHy becoming to a round well- 
made bust. The backs are still very low, and 
•the shoulders quite expos^, except where the 
ever gmceful veil falls tastefully from the head 
whl^h it omami^ts, and, kindly considerate, casts 
ovef tliem the shadoof modesty. The long 


sleeve of worked muslin, or spider net, is some- 
times worn in an evening, but the short sleeve 
is more general, as well as more consistent ; they 
are worn rather more full on the tbp than for- 
merly, and are soiuw-times loopwl up aliflost be- 
hind with broaches of various descriptions, at 
other times solhort as to admit a falling of lace. 
We have observed the sash adopted lately by 
many ehigantes^ sonie Mowing fioin the edge oi 
the waist behind, others tied with a small bow in 
front, and the enti> of the ribband put into a sort 
of tassel of floss silk, foriiierl like a tube, and 
finished with a cone, or round button, of the 
same, which passes thiough, and U suspended 
from it. The Gipsy cloak still retains its place 
rn the estimation of our fashionable females, bi|f 
the ribband is not, as formerly, piissed through 
the hem, but is ^low laid flat all round ; ami* is 
generally of the cli.mgeal»lc, or mistake ribband. 
The Spenser « la ruri'^ as described in our last 
Number, is much worn in a morning. The 
coloured silk bonnet, formed of handkerchiefs, 
are very general, as arc tliose of sar>net, covered 
with Icno, or muslin ; these arc mostly of the 
turbin, or Minerva shape. Caps of lace, muslin, 
or spider net, are much *.n vogue ; iIk'v are worn 
either with a plaiting of net round, whicli is 
oftefi continued under the chin, a Mower is 
sometimes Uitrodiiced in frtmt, or on the side; 
the mob cap is on the decline. 

The coloured tambour, or shawl bordering, is 
making rapid advain es in the sphere of fashion ; 
when attached to a primed dre-^s, the latter orna- 
ment must ever he considered as a redundant 
and vulgar addition, but a border of tambour or 
aubroidcry in wcll-chosen and well-arranged 
colours, on cambric muslin, or even a delicato 
printed border on plain jaconet, or mull muslin, 
has an animated and pleasing effect. We arc 
led to believe that this last mentioned decora- 
tion will be generally ud(T]>ted in the winter, as 
also white and coloured bugle trimmings. 

The Turkish robe of lavender coloured sargnet, 
is a very itkw and elegant habit ; it is lined with 
white, and has a plaittng of net round a falling 
collar, cont'^iued down the sides of the robe, 
which flows open, and discovers a chemisette of 
the same material as that of which the iBbe is 
formed. Straw hats are not so distinguishing an 
ornament as formerly ; those of the gipsy and 
doubly turban form are the only ones admitted 
by females of the haui ton. Bouquets are but 
partially adopted, and are never seen but on 
women of taste ; we could wish to observe this 
simple and native ornament more prevalent ; a 
rose, a sprig of geranium, myrtle, or jessamine, 
either separate, or blended, has a most lively 
effiect, and attracts by its simplicity. Large silk 
shawls have been seen on many of our women oi 
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fashion; they were lately the distihguishing or- 
namciu of two young brides, cclebraied fur their 
rank and beauty ; who wore them thrown over 
one shotildef*, and the contrary end brought 
under the opposite arm, and flowing in a kind of 
Grecian fold over a dress of white muslin. 
These elegant and interesting females wore their 
hair in simple curls on tlie forehead ; the one 
itacl a diamond broach ill fiont, and a comb to 
correspond ; the other wore the comb only. The 
pea blossom of foil is a new and atlractire orna- 
ment, it is generally worn in front of the hair, or 
on the side of the temple over the left eye. We 
obierve very few females wiih .plain bands of hair, 
they are now relieved with a few curls ; the 
coyamon mode of wearing the hair is by parting 
it near the forehead ; and that which ornaments 
the back of the head is twisteil yi the form of a 
cable, or funned into a small bow, and fastened 
with a diainoHL', pearl, or gold comb; tlic velvet 
band is often seen, and ornaments of various 
hinds. Shoes amt gloves of Melbourn brown, 
dove-colour, or straw. The prevailing colours I 
are lavender blossom, pink, yellow, and Icnon. | 
The mistake ribband is much used in trimmings | 
on the gipsy cloak, or at the bottom of a plain 
muslin dre^s it has a particularly striking and 
pleasing elFei t. Work and lacc is introduced til 
all parts of the dress ; and the feathered border 
of tufted cotton, or lamb’s wool, in colours, is 
, quite a new invention, and is likely to become 
very prevalent. 


LETTER ON DRESS. 

MATILDA TO CAROLINE, FROM HER RESIDENCE 
IN LONDON. 

From the contents of my last letter, dear Caro- 
line, you ^ill doubtless be surprised at the date 
of this. But as 1 am yet only a pupil of fashion, 
I am not much shocketl at being seen in Loudon 
in the middle of August. What a contrast to 
thebea^itiful, soul animating scenery of Windsor 
Park. Since my last letter, I have passed a de- 
lighlYul three weeks in this enchanting spot with 
my fair friend and her enamoured spouje. — Yes, 
enamoured spouse, my dear Caroline; accuse 
me not,*i beseech you, of either a vulgarism or a 
I'olecism, in forming these words into a com- 
pound epithet; 1 acknowledge it would not be 
at all times a consistent expression, but we Ere 
told, you know,— that wonders will never cease, 
that there is no rule without an exception, drc. ; 
however this .may be, I can now assure you, 
that were you to see the conduct of Lord George 
to Lady Louisa, you would, 1 think, relax a little 
of your seventy in favour of husbands, or at least 
allow it possible for a bridegroom- to reitidin 
•naraoured* three weeks after marriage. 


My time passes, with this lovely and amiable 
pair, in the most pleasant way imaginable. Soon 
after our arrival at the country residence of Lord 
George, we received the complimentary visits of 
the neighbouring nobility and gentry; and we 
attended a few dinner parties prior to our trip to 
the metropolis, where we arrived on the tenth. 
Lord George having business of moment to 
transact with his solicitiAr, we shall he detained 
here a few days longer, when we are to ^oceed 
to some watering-place for the autumn. 

Nqpr 1 am sensible that my dashing Illtle 
friend is running over this part of my letter with, 
the utmost rapidify, in expectation that each 
succeeding line will commence with the fulfil- 
m'^nt of my prelhiiinary articles, and give her 
an insight into those little changes which have 
taken place in the fashionable world since my 
last. It is in pity only, my dear Caroline, to 
your misfortune in being doomed to vege- 
tate the whole year round in the neighbour- 
hood of a country town, that induces me to fuU 
fil my task with any degree of cheerfulness. You 
tell me, however, that you do occasionally attend 
a dinner party at the Squire’s and the Vicar’s j 
and that owing to the fashionable intelligence 
• contained in my last, you was allowed to be the 
most eleg.uit dressed woman at the last Session 
ball. Now this is merely a little Battering finesse 
of my friends, a sort of complimenlaiy cdaxlng, 
to induce me more willingly to aid you in the 
cruel intention of eclipsing the rival beauties of 
your neighbourhood at the ensuing county eloc- 
tion. Ah ! cruel and unconscionable friend I 
why, why so bent upon cor/quest which is sel- 
dom worthy the exercise of your artillery f If 
you must commence a siege, look out for the 
man of probity and honour, the man of integrity 
and worth ; and then if (as is sometimes the 
case) an ailraclive external jvill lead such to in- 
ve^ligdlc and acknowledge tliose amiable quali- 
ties which are (with all her little vanities) the 
properly of my friend, I shall bo happy in con- 
tributing my part, to render that external not 
only the magnet that attracts, but the loadstoiic 
which points out the sphere of merit. 

Now, then, dear Caroline, if yoi* should have 
infringed on your next half-year’s allowance, 
you will be pleased to hear that your gipsy cloak 
may still be considered fashionable; but if, on 
the comrary, you have ready cash at comnnind, 
and arc inclined to provoke the envy and ill- 
nature of the surrounding Misse.^, purchase im- 
mediately about two yards of the finest worked 
leno, patent net, or muslin. Let it be c)l or yard 
wide. Trim one end with a thread lace, pu^ on 
easily full, froma nail to halfa quarter deep. Bind, 
or lay a ribband flat on the reverse end, and the 
tviTo sides, placii^S a Buss tass/d, of the tube fi>rm. 
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at thos« t nrls winch arc iioifini.ihoil wuh the lace. 
Let it bfi thrown over one shoulder^ so that the 
corner', which have the tassela fall in drapery just 
below thf knee. Bring the other end across the 
back, under the opposite arm ; let it meet the 
other skU' of the scurf at the comer of the bosom, 
and fisteii it with a diamond pin, or broach.— 
'I'luis il forms th : Si^nare fnirii of your iJress ; and 
the end which is trimiaicd with Jaoe sits close 
roimdilhc figure, and gives the appcnrance of a 
short wrap, while the other flows in loo-e/negU- 
geiice on the opposite side. Tins i-; an ^rticlc 
entirely new \ I have only seen it on one female, 
who wj'.of high rank and bedi;*y. It is the most 
disringui-.hing ornament, both for novelty and 
graci*, displayed this season. 

On iho L'^tbof Angubt, dvrur Caroline,! made 
one of the grotesque ns^.cmbly, coUeclcd at 
Vduxhall Guldens, to comnii iiioratc the aiini> 
veisary of the Piiiiceof Wale'.% binh-duy. Lord 
Cicorge tliiud out; but Lady Louia'a -broiher, 
with his fiieiid Colonel N— , canic in about 
liiaU* past nine, and persuaded us to accompany 
them to this crowded scene. Wc were viilgarl> 
early ; but I, who love to observe nature in her 
. various gradations, ami to contemplate characters 
&8 tht^ differ from education, situation, or cir-^ 
cumstances, found abundance of occupation for 
my cogiiatu'g powers. A little before twelve we 
were to the carriage, beingsSuiriciently gra- 
, tilled with ihC' brilliant spectacle wliich the gar- 
ddlis •cxhibilt'di (and which was to me a new 
and splendid scerle) and highly diverted with the 
nuinbeilcss and all-devouriiig i)artie.s wlio had 
judiciously securci^ to themsclvos every vacant 
bnx,«aiid were in the actual oujo) rnent or the 
good tilings of tbi» life. 

Ileie we savr a voracious city dame, whose 
high- led curpiSlency was a letter of recommen- 
dation to lier husband’s cicdit. There a race of 
happy-lookiug grazfers, swaggering over a bowl 
of rack puiuh ; thread and lape men, strutting in 
dashing consccjucnce, with' their opera-hats and 
CiUics; and foreign merchants drawing, on tlie 
credit of their characters, to entertain a rpinous 
trifce of extravagant Cyprians; while, possibly, 
some chaster object of their former love, (like 
Maria, in George Jiarnwell,) were mourning 
over >hcir sensual estrangement in secret sorrow. 

Waiting a few moments near the grand en- 1 
trMicc, while the barouche drove up, we observed 
the family carriages of the Viscounts E— and 
M— , together with the equipages of some 
few Earls and Barons. This circumstance gave 
frcMh animation to our party; we, therefore, 
joined that of Lady B— , and returned to the 


scene of pleasure. A number of genteel people 
were now assembled ; and we passed an hour in 
agreeable observation, and pleasant amusemeift. 

The evening being damp from rtie preceding 
rain, the Turkish robe was worn by manypfashion- 
able women. The veil was also prevalent ; but 
the head-dress, wliidh most attracted my atten- 
tion, was formed of a half-square of net, with a 
rich tambour border; it was made to sit close td 
the crown of the head, showing tlie hair through, 
which was very ^mooih and bright. The ends 
of the liaiidkcrchicf wc*io brought from behind 
the ear-rings under the chin, awd tied towards 
one side in a ftow. A* puffing of white or co- 
loured ribband, very full, of an oval form, con- 
fined it immediately over the left eye. On the 
opposite side, the hair appeared in fiat curls, and 
exhibited the border of the handkerchief a 
becoming adytantage. 

The Mora cap is also very new, but of too - 
singular a style lo suit any bn', a very be.autiful 
Ij or \ciy elegant woman, and is too fantastic lo 
boar <ie>cription. 

I Woik IS now Jet into dresses in the form of a 
I wrap, rather than up the middle; broad white 
satin ribband is, however, introduced up the 
front, and in full dress has a very dhtinguishing 
effect. 

Do not put the coloured bordering I sent yon 
upon a cambric dress— it has a vulgar and heavy 
.appearance. The muslin which best receives a 
coloured border, should not be clearer than a 
mull, nor thicker than a jaconot. The fashion 
for tiinkets continues agreeable to my la'sl de- 
scription. The broach, the neckl.ice, and ear- 
rings, the armlet and bracelet, all uiiivcisaL 
and various. 

Adieu ! 9ita ckcri: Caroline! After having said 
thus much, 1 need not add more lo assure you 
how sincerely and affectionately I arn, 

Yours, 

Aug, 20, 1 806. MATILDA. 


DIED 

t 

August 21st, in the forty-third year of her age, 
Mrs. Asperne, wife of Mr. James AffpERNE, 
Bookseller in Cornhill, who, with two sons anc^ 
six daughters, have deeply to lament their irre- 
parable loss. She possessed as good a heart as 
ever inhabited the human breast; and the whole 
study of her life was to discharge faithfully the 
respective duties of wife and mother. 


London: Printed by J. Bell, SouthampUm^SiTeot, Strand, 1806. 
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TO COWIESPONDENTS, 


WITH whatever fauoHrs we may he honoured Ay JuveMis*, the sif^nature he desires 
shali certainly be ajjixed to it. 

The Analysia of Mr. Jefferys' attack upon the Princo of Wiilc*!, and the Confid(4ion 
of hts Char^CfCVCH upon the fn'ound^i of his own rdtsonin^y a favour for which wc a- ' now • 
Icdi^e onrsrtves indebted to our (Correspondent L, C, is carnesUy rrconnncndcd to the cart ful 
perusal of our rcaors, — J'he sobriety and delicacy with xohich the question is arjjutdy so 
different from the umneaninty Jiippancy and setirrility with which it has heretofore ban 
irenlcdf can not fail of their full impression upon every candid and polished mind, 

Jf^e acknowledge ourselves hifphly indebted to the Correspondent who has favoured tn 
^>mth a First Essay^ towards forminfr a “ Philosophical Grammar upon all Sciences” 
for the instriivlion of the Female World in Vicjii^her branches of education his wus 
the oriftiiial and Icadinpr feature of our plaiu and we hope to sec it completed. 

(fur renders' will perceive^ frnni an article on Music, which appears in our prcstnl 
’ Na^njury that we have committed this department of our work to 'very able hands, and that * 
it will henceforward be treated in a manner at once original and instruclke, 

• The Enc)'cloj)acdia of Beauty will appear in our next. 

• 

•To many of our Correspondents who arc perpetually sending us (with suficient kind- 
ness indeed on their parts) fippant Tales, Novels, fissaipf. See. we beg leave to re?narf., 
that such xvritings and such styles do not fall within the design of this Work; the inten- 
tion of w.Wc/t is to form the Female mind and character, and^ uniting the useful and in- 
structive, to Imconfr. the vehicle of those elcganvtcs of dress, manners, and literature, 
the grace of the body, and what may as property be called the grace of the mind. Wv 
invite, therefore, a superior class of readers; and wejwpewe may add, xiithout (^ence, 
either a superior class rf writers, or superior efforts in those who favour us. 

• To our Poetical Correspondents we likewise beg Ifave to observe, that no Poetry, but 
of a very high quality indeed, can obtain admission into this Work, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 

ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES. 

HER ROYAL HIGHNESS.TIIE DUCHESS OP YORK. 


Frederica Chaulotta Ulrica, 
wife of his Royal Highness Frederick, the 
present Duke of York, is descended from 
tlie Blood Royal of Prussia, and sister to 
the reigning Prince of those realms, Hhc 
was the eldest daughter of the late King 
of Prussia, by his Majesty’s first consort, 
Elizabeth Christina Ulrica, Princess of 
Brunswick Wolfenbuttle, and was the only 
offspring of that union. 

Her Royal Highness was born May 7th, 
1767 i and educated, under the eye of her 
mother, in those strict principles of the ! 
Protestant faith which govern the*Ecclcsi- 
astical Constitution of rrussia. She had 
been seen by the Duke of York^n an ex- 
cursion which he made abroad some few 
I 3'ears previous to their union. His Royal 
^ Highness, in his Cennan tour, had paid a 
visit to the Court of Berlin, and had there 
imbibed those elements of military know- 
ledge which prevail in the school of the 
Great Frederick. He had, at that period, 
formed an attachment for the Princess 
Royal of Prussia, who then •shone in the 
full splendour of her beauty, and whose 
numerous accomplishments^ and many 
Foi. I. No. FIJI. 


mild and amiable virtues, were tlfc com- 
mon theme of admiration.— Thei;c .waS 
not, however, at this time an opportunity 
of cementing the union; but, in the sum- 
mer of the year 1791, his Royal Highness 
again visited the Court of Prussia^ and, 
by consent of his Royal Parents, demanded 
the Princess in marriage. The prelimi- 
naries were soon settled, and upon the 
‘J9lh of September in the same year, the 
ceremony of marriage* was performed in 
the presence of the Royal Farnily of 
Prussia, and the principal ministcis of 
state. 

We understand that it was stipulated in 
the preliminaries, on the part of the Ring 
of Prussia, that his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York should, upon no failure 
whatever of issue in the royal line of ihe 
present family, assert any claim upon the 
throne of Prussia. I’his cxcliisif;:], which 
was reasonable enough, was readily as- 
sented to. 

Their Royal Highnesses left Berlin upon 
the 97th of October, and arrived at 
Hanover on the 98th. Having %pent 
some weeks in ^ Germany,* they conti- 
3 F ' 
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nucd their tour to England, where they 
arrived on the latter end of the ensuing 
jnontlL 

The ceremony of a vc-marriage in this 
kingdom between the Duke and Duchess 
of York, according to the ritual of our 
churcli, was rendfied necessary by the 
Royal Marriage Act, 12 (leo. III. cap. 11. 
sect. 1. which dirccte, “ That his Ma- 
jesty’*^ consent shall *not only pass the 
(IrentSeal, hut shall also he set out in the 
licence and register of marriage.” •llis 
Majesty’s consent did pass the great seal 
previous to the marriage at Berlin, but the 
latter direction of the statute could he 
complied with in this country only; for 
our archbishop could not Inave granted a 
licence for the marriage at Berlin, nor 
can a marriage be registered but in the 
parish or place where it is solemnized. 

Tliis ceremony took place on Wed- 
nesday, November at the QueenV 
llonsc. 

When the marriage, of his Royal High- 
ness was announced to PjiiTi ament, a more 
splendid provision war, immediately voted 
to him, and an honourable settlement made 
upon his illustrious consort. 

tSinefe her marriage her Royal Highness 
*ha^ mostly resided at her favourite villa 
of Oatlands, which she has decorated in a 
style of most exquisite simplicity and 
‘ taste. The Grotto, which has grown to its 
present elegance chiefly under her Royal 
Highness’s hands, is reckoned one of the 
principal curiosities in this kingdom, and 
perhaps in any part of the world. It is 
constructed with no less taste than mag- 
nificence; and notwithstanding the great 
ex pence it has occasioned, every thing 
about it is simple and unostentatious.— 
. This celebrated Grotto, which may truly 


be said to surpass the fabled residence of a 
Calypso, or the Fairy Queen of Spencer, is 
estimated to have cost a sum not less than 
fifty thousand pounds. • 

Her Royal Highness has very •conde- 
scendingly opened it for public, inspec- 
tion, every Sunday evening during the 
summer season. It is shewn, free of all 
expence, to the visitants, and a servant, 
who should dare to receive any money, 
would instantly be discharged. 

Her Royal Iliglmess has established 
many charity schools at Oatlands and in 
the neighbourhood, and her humanity and 
tenderness for the poor arc the theme of 
all who approach her. 

Her Royal Highness’s stature is some- 
what below the common height, and her 
figure elegantly formed in ))roportioiiate 
delicacy and slightness. Her counte- 
nance has so far the best beauty, that it 
is made to win tenderness, esteem, and 
atrection. Tier complexion is exq nit Rely 
fair, and the bloom with which it is en- 
livened is rather a tint appearing through 
the skin, than that sort of colour which 
seems to exist in it. Her hair is light, 
and her eye-lashcs are Jong and nearly 
white, resembling those of our Royal Fa- 
mily, to whom, indeed, she is not much 
unlike in features. Her eyes arc blue, and 
of uncommon brilliancy. 

Her character is in every respect ami- 
able and virtuous. Her accom|)lislnnents 
arc those which adorn her sex, and though 
not attached to the fine arts as a stu- 
dent, she is nevertheless a skillful ama- 
teur. The general tone of her mind is 
equable and serene, and she is most 
ambitious of .the reputation of domestic 
virtues^ 
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ORIGII^AL COM MU NIC A TIONS. 


tme utility of public censure briefly cojssidered. 


** WHERE a man's vices only hurt himself, 
and terminate in his own person, there we have 
no right to publish them, because we can answer 
no good end thereby; but where they affect, or 
may affect others, it is our duty to w irii as many 
as we think proper, a due regard being had to 
our own safety. Only let us take this caution 
affmg with us— before we endeavour to undeceive 
Oilmens, let us be sure we are not deceived our- 
selves iV«o Whole Dutif of if[un* 

As one of the most excellent uses of know- 
ledge consists in the proper and impartial appli- 
cation of it with a vi w to promote the general, 
the truest, and the most durable interests of man- 
kind, so the inobl salutary advantages of public 
censure consist in the effect it is calculated to 
piocluce by lessening the number of ciimes, 
weakening the force of bad examples, and pre- 
venting the repetition of such conduct as, vjiili* 
justice to the world, safety to ourselve.s, and re- 
spect to society, it is necessary publicly to repro- 
bate and condemn. When public censure is 
thus applied it is difficult to assign any other rea- 
son for the condemnation of it fhan that which 
arises from the feelings of those who are not 
insensible to its application, or wholly uninter- 1 
ested in the fate or patronage of those to whom 
it may apply. Whatever may be the remarks 
and observations of a writer on modes of conduct 
which bears hard on society, and are contrary to 
the plainest rules of rectitude, of common ho- 
nesty, and of common sense, he should be care- 
ful so to submit them to the consideration of the 
world, that they may be as acutely felt by the 
offetiifing parlies as clearly understood by the 
■world at large. Should a sjiecificaiion of crimes 
lead in any way to a discovery of persons, the 
fault, in this case, rests not with the tensor, but 
with the parties by whom the respective offences 
I were Committed. And it appears but just that 
those who daringly, however craftily, attempt to 
impose on others, should enjoy ihe full share. of 
that credit in the world which their coixluct 
richly entitles them to. If public censor is 
just he represents no character worse than he 
finds them ; if he is generous he represents none 
so bad as they really are. 

When a cap that is presented by a censor is 
so constructed as to fit a variety of heads, aud to 
‘produce uneasiness in all whom it his, it 'is a 


convincing proof thaU^it was neither prepared 
nor presented before tho interests of socief^ abso- 
lutely required it It is no part of the bii>incs8 
of a dfensor to cut up characters ; it U fully suf- 
ficient for all the yurposes of public good that he 
relates, without malice and without exaggciation, 
what absolute and undeniable facts oblige him to 
notice. A character that is fiiithfully delineated 
undergoes no alteration in the representation; 
it is, ill itself, ncilher the worse nor the belter 
for being known. When, however, the duly of 
a censor is discharged with fidelity, pretenders to 
charity may reward with hypocrisy the zeal of 
humanity ; but as the love of mankind is incon- 
sistent with the practice of deceit, the exposure 
of the latter may fairly be considered as a proof 
of the salutary operation of the former. 

When, indeed, the charge of hypocrisy is per- 
mitted to be levelled with impunity against those 
who publicly reprobate practices that, infolded 
in deceit, are inimical to the general good, the 
contagion of vice must be expected to ^become 
general, and its infiuence, in many respects, pn-* 
controulable. As when the feebleness of nature 
supersedes the vigour of exertion, the challenge 
of indolence and indifference must be cruel and* 
unjust; so when the braver^ of truth supersedes 
the secrecy of fraud the challenge of hyifocrisy 
and pride must be daring and presumptuous. To 
society none of the vices to which wc are ex- 
posed are so odious in their nature, so malignant 
in their operations, so dangerous in their pro- 
gress, nor so alarming in their effects, as the vice 
of deceit; but deceit opposed by hypocri.sy is 
Satan casting out satan. To be free himself from 
the faults which he condemns in others, should . 
be the first and piincipal care of a censor; with- 
out this qualification he wounds none so deeply 
as himself; and with it he merits the applause of 
every friend to virtue and religion. 

Writers on morality and religion never appear 
in a light less favourable than when they attempt 
to mould and refine general rules to answer par- 
ticular purposes. Whenever attempts of \hi« 
kind are made, the fallacies and iiiconslNtencies 
which await them are too absurdly conspicuous 
to require refutation. The same conduct that 
induces them to censure with unjustifiable se- 
verity any attempts that may be made to dVsarm 
mischief of its power, and deceit of its sting. 
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where those attempts are inimical to their inter- 
ests, their connections, or their expectations, oi 
to the interests, the connection, and expecLtt:on$ 
of their fami'y, their friends, their neighbours, 
or their acquaintances, will, with equal zeal, 
marked approbation, and voluntary api'daiise, 
induce them unequivocally to countenance and 
c nnnicnd the very same line of conduct when it 
is applicuble to iho^e onlv whose tenets are of a 
dcscrip ion different from» their own, atid from 
whom, •and with whom, they are in other re 
specls totally estranged and unconnected. By 
characters of this description the beneficul^jur- 
poscs of censure are counteracted and misap- 
plied, and the decisions of judgnunt supeiseded 
by the influence of interest, the prospect of pa- 
tronage, the prejudice of envy, the instigation of 
malue, the gloom of disappointment, or the 
force of inclination. 'Poo fiequently we dream 
wo are virtuous only because detection hath for- 
tunately omitted to stamp on our conduct the 
signature of di^^gracc. Tiifling, imlccd, is our 
adherence to principle, cold and feeble our ex- 
ertions in the cause of virtue, when, by profes- 
sions of charity and of tenderness, we ce.ase to 
countenance, to acknowledge, and enforce the 
juri.sdiction of virtue in the mind, the controiil 
of religion on the heart, or the necessity of truth 
and sincerity m the conduct of men. 

The world is n>ado u]) of characters rlissimilar 
and incofigruous; none without beauties, none 
without deformities, 'Jo a mind rightly formed, 
the display of the beauties of character is always 
pleasing, always amiable, always gcatifying ; the 
pronuilgcition of its de/oruiities is always painful, 
but occasionally necessary. But for such pro- 
mulgafioii individuals and society may be in- 
jured in a variety of instances far more atrociou.s'y 
than by what the law considers either as a fraud 
or a robbery ^ and the principal benefit that can 
be expected to arise /rom the publicity of vice, 
h its ^e^t^aini^g and correcting influence on those 
who an* fraudulently or viciously disposed, added 
to its p culiar tendency to awaken to a sense of 
.eonimf)a danger and gross imposiiion, and to a 
spirit of speedy exertion and indefatigable cau- 
tion, the innocent, the inexperienced, and the 
unsuspicious. When accurate narratives of facts 
in which the interests of the community, the 
property of 'ndiviiluals, and the justice and well- 
farc of society arc deeply involved, and by which 
thv- defects of all legal institutions are recognized 
and tel’, are faithfully represented, and such re- 
presentations are pointed out as being obnoxious 
to the genuine principles of Christianity and 
^ common honesty, and inconsistent with the 
duties^of a rational being, it cannot but be in- 
ferred ihdi bare statements of vice, founded on 
are n^ 9 re kirociously gifensiye than real acts 


of criminality.^ How far this doctrine will hold 
good in divinity 1 shall not at this moment pre- 
sume to enquire ; should it in the eye of reason;, 
be considered as sound logic, the ipfercnce will 
exhibit the perpetrators of crimes in a mjjch less 
unaniiable point of view than those who record 
them on the page of history or mofality, as 
warnings to some, and benefits to all men. 
When the salutary expo.'.ure of vice, and the- 
proper reprobation of deceit, shall be found to 
give way to scntinuiits of pretended delicacy, 
counterfeited tenderness, and refined politeness, 
and wlien the precepts of Chriutianily shall be 
urged as a cIo*k for fraud and the tyranny of 
power, and the cliicanery of learning shall give 
laws to the lan.^nage of truth and the voice of 
humanity, liberty and religion, virtue and ha;* 
mony must soon retire from the abodes of jfq- 
finement to inluilf: the purer uir of an unadulter- 
ated atmosphere. * W'heii the enemies of deceit 
are crowned with the badge of hypocrisy, vie® 
will be rescued from the mansions of privacy by 
the smile of approbation, and released from the 
penalty of shame and the punishment of con- 
tempt, by the suffrage of sophistry, 

I'he use of public censure is to re.slrain and 
deter men from the commission of such crimes 
^ind^ impositions as the legislature cannot legally 
punish with impunity; or, in the words of aif 
anonymous writer of uncommon excellence, it 
“ is not only beneficial to the world, as giving 
alarm against the de.^igns of an enemy dangerous 
to all t-ocial intercuuise, but as proving likewise 
the most efficacious preventive to others, of as- 
.suming the same character of distiiigubhcd in- 
famy.” 

Censure, properly directed and enforced, makes 
no disclosure; it only exhibits and comments on 
what is already known ; it attacks the vice inde- 
pendent of the person ; but where there is a con- 
nection that is recognised, felt, and understood, 
the attachment and the application can neither 
be avoided nor pr^; vented. 

Censur^ is calrujaled not only for the use and 
advantage of the present age, but for succeeding 
generations ; its salutary influence is confined to 
no particular individual; and the )}unish merit it 
inflicts is equally severe on all who arc guilty of 
the enormities it condemns; it bespeaks a silent 
and incontrovertible respect for truth and for 
virtue to find men seriously displeased with a 
view of their own likeness, when in those like- 
nesses they cannq^ but discover their own de- 
formities. The pjrimary and most general ad- 
mission of vice is through the channel of deceit; 
it is therefore necessary for the good of . society, 
and for the harmony and welfare of mankind, 
that this channel should be as clearly ]>ointed 
out, and all its angles and its bearings, its soun«1- 
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ings and its windings, its sands and Jits shoals as 
accurately taken, and as minutely described as 
tliejknowledge, the talents, the experience, the 
skill, and the jjidgment of moral, religious, and 
rational pijotism will permit. The general peace 
and safety of society requires tliis; the permanent 
happiness hf domestic life demands it 5 the sup- 
port of the dignity of the clerical, and of all 
pipfessional chancurs authorizes it; the general 
security for the proper regiilalioii of conduct in 
every situation in life justilies it; and the practice 
of the inspired* writers of every cftscription may 
be adduced as undtMiiable precedents and assur- 
ances of its general salutary elhcaoy and moral 
and religious utility. 

All censure which is not intended as a tax on 
meR fur being eminent, must and ought to be 
considered as a punishment on them for being 
vicious. And even in tins respect it is admi- 
nistered with a hope, and an intention, that it 
may operate more as an example to deter others, 
and even the parties concerned, from inal-prac- 
tices ill future, than as a rod peculiarly piepared 
fur the back ofR particular otfender. 

Practices which the law cannot reach, may 
often times be within the power of the pen to 
remedy and correct. In public life shame has 
a powerful effect, and it is certain that there can^ 
not exist a more impotent creature than a knave 
convict. Without the efficacy of the pen the 
advantages of wUdrmi, of learning, of knowledge, 
df observation and experience, would be fre- 
quently in a very great degree useless and futile; 
but when this instrument is employed on the 
side of religion, of virtue, and of truth, the cha- 
racter it obtains in the world is never likely to 
coiinteraci the plan of its operations. Weak 
indeed must be the mind of that writer who can 
permit the unmerited censure of a partial, an 
inconsiderate, and mistaken judge, to arrest his 
carreer in the general exposure of vice. A fear 
of the application and subsequent consequence 
to particular persons of any enormities that pub- 
lic censdre may lead to an exposure of, i^iould 
rather be adduced and iinpress^cd as an argument 
in favour of the absolute necessity of the practice 
than advanced as an objection to it; jg is the 
duty, and the most substantial and permanent 
iigerest,^f each individual in society, so to con- 
dact himself that no such exposure may in any 
way affect his character, injure his reputation, 
wound his feelings, awaken any unpleasant rea 
flections in his mind, or disturb hl^repose. 

Public censure is abused when it is applied to 
conduct that is only equivocal, to characters that 
are only doubtful, or in a way that is indirect 
and unmanly* Public censure should ever be 
open to public reproof ; supported by truth it 


should be secure from refutation, and alive to 
forgiveness. Animated by principle it should be 
(irm in the condem nation of vice and fnnd, and 
alert in the discovery of the revival of virtue; 
warmed with a generous indignation at the 
discovery of every secretly studied attempt to 
impose on the community, isshould be manfully 
prepared to meet with fortitude, to resist with 
valour, and to repel with jrigour, the reproaches 
of the guilty, the revenge of the mdicious^ and 
the assaults of the envious. To be useful it must 
be felt ; to be just it must be gencrou.s ; it must 
conceaf what is most odious when a disclosure 
is only calculated tc^ustify the censor; the seve- 
rity of its remarks must be attached to conduct 
alone; and when that has happily experienced 
a change, ihe lash of ctuisure will cease to he 
felt; or if felt, its utility will justify the feeling, 
and welcome the restora ion or conversion it may 
accomplish. True censure is pointed at crimes, 
j not at persons ; vices are its objects, but as vices 
1 are referable to agents, the applicatiim when 
I made is by adverting to faers and not to words; 
where the former apply not, the latter are dead 
letters without efficacy and without meaning. 
To minds free from disease just censure occasions 
no pain ; to hearts free from deceit the charge of 
itypocrisy must occasion smiles of pity rather 
than sentiments of regret. Accusations that 
truth cannot support condemnation cannot real- 
ize; rash judgment is no unusual symptom of 
mental weakness, of indolence of invostigatjoi^ 
incompetency of information, or partiality of 
decision. The kbour of enquiry is retarded by 
fatigue, and the prepossessions of prejudice are 
strengthened by delay. Opiifl^ns of characters 
founded on the cxpeiience of many years, Sre, 
not uiifrequently sacrificed to please the lavour- 
ites of a day, to strengthen the influence ot in- 
terest, or gratify a ihiist for popularity. Great 
is the number of those who wtiie rather to please 
than instruct, and to amuse rather than enlighten; 
morality is sacrificed for profit, siniterity for po- 
liteness, wisdom for novelty, virtue for fashion, 
and religion for pleasure. 

To brand sincerity with hypocrisy is acusloy 
of so ancient a dale that no merit can be attached 
to ihe revival of it; it is a practice that can be 
adopted without labour, and without isgenuity ; 
its success depends neither on talents nor know- 
ledge ; it is within the reach of all capacities, 
and within the grasp of all conceptions ; the ig- 
norance and the inexperience of youth, the in- 
firmities and the imbecilities of age, are as fully 
capable of performing this work of love as those 
in whom are united all the vigour of manhood, 
all the energies of knowledge, and all the advaji- 
tages of wisdom. It is at all times so^ easy erro- 
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neously to stiite what is clear, ()uri>oscly tu ccri- 
sure what is commendable, and invidiously to 
doubt what will admit of no denial, that we are 
oftentimes at a itm to account for the sentiments 
and decisions of mankind on points that admit of 
no difliculiit^s, and that give rise to no doubts, 
even where perapictiity itself daringly affixes to 
error the force of truth, and the assurance of 
conviction 5 but reprool has no sting where vice 
ha - no counrenanco, aiul censure has no venom 

0 

where deceit has no e\i ilcnce. 

TlV'S'; who are di«ij)osud to question the pro- 
priety and utili'y of public censure in*conse - 1 
quonce of the piobability ot its being capable of 
being per.onaliy or poinierlly applitvi, under a 
supposition ihit tlic praciic * is coiitiary to the 
pure principles and prtreptsoi genuine Ci ri-li- 
ainiU, and the b nevoUMit huiri* id iinU- F'al love, 
would do well not only to '•'u.ly our Saviour's 
sermons, but to uilveri to hi^ example. The 
love of mankind induced even liun to publiah 
vices in a way. that brought ropr raches on him- 
self. He even partirulanz- 'i he impositions he 
condemns, and the practices he reprobaies, in so 
poiiue^l a manner iluu the proper ajipli aiion of 
his public censures could not but be felt and 
understood. In the breast of one of the lawyers 
who luMnl him it awakened feelings that proved* 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that tKe censure 
thus publicly delivered was as severely felt as it 
was jifdiciously directed. Master, thus saying 
t|]oiv reproaclu'St us also.'* This accusation of 
reproach produced an effuct which the lawyer 
was not prepared to expect. Galled with the 
keenness and severity of the remark that preceded 
ihe accusation he liad made, in which the pre- 
valence and mischief of deceit was pointed out 
in a manner the most roHned, the most delicate, 
the most inimitable, and the most severe that 
could possibly be imagined, (*^ ye are as graves, 
which appear net, ^nd the men that walk over 
them are not aware of them,”) he could not 
conceal the flisploisurc he felt. With him, 
however, the proof of innocence consisted not in 
the expression of anger ; on the challenge of 
rejiroach awaited a statement of facts, exhibiting 
gn explicit detailed exposure and condemnation 
of particulHr vices which had before been only 
alluded to in a more general and less direct man- 


11 Her. Such a procedure on the pdi:t of the great 
teacher of religion and morality, could not but 
convince the irritated lawyer that had he received 
the first censure with silent .submission he would 
not have subjected himself to the mortifying 
reflection of witnessing a recital of facts which 
only proved that he had been much U ss severely 
treated than he deserved. Here then was united 
justice and geiiciosiiy, truth and publicity, cen- 
.sure and charity, and a publicly pointed repro- 
bation of vice, fraud, imposition, and deceit, 
with a real aiuf dignified love of, and. a sincere 
fellow-feeling for;iiI mankind. 

The fraiitigs, the defects, and the infirmities 
of men slioiild never, but on very extraordinary 
occasions indeed, be made the subje ct of either 
public or piivate cen'^ure. Every enquiry -ito 
the inmost recesses of ouv own hearts vi\[\ strongly 
call tor tenderiiiefs in thi^ respect froiivevery one. 
And should there be occasion at any time to 
a.ivert to the momentary cowardice of a Peter, 
or to the temporary mistaken zeal of a Paul, the 
task ought ever to be confined to the hand, and 
entrusted to the care of a master ; for where the 
heait is not evidently depraved, and falsehood 
and dec eit are not made the vehicles of vice, 
fraud, and imposition, there the man is entitled 
to all the tenderness that love, generosity, and 
benevolence can possibly conceive, exercise, or 
bestow. 

As I prefaced these observations with, and 
introduced them to the eye of my readers by the 
assistance of an extract from the New 
Duty of Man^ so I shall close them with another 
extract fiom the same work. 

Deliberate or contrived frauds is in itself a 
crime of the deepest malignity, and of the most 
pernicious consequence, a sin which tends to 
destroy all human society, all trust and confi- 
dence among men, all justice and equity which 
is the support of the world, and without which 
no society of men can subsist. And the break- 
ing through tl^is obligation by a deliberate fraud, 
is of aU other sin.s one of the most open defiances 
of conscience, and the most wilful opposition to 
right reason that can be imagined.” 

• L.C 
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The sea being a net of smiles, )s to us per- 
fectly incomprehensible : 

** Entangled in its net of smiles, 

•* So fair a group of Elfin isles.’* 

Elfin isles appears to us as baiUan epithet «*is 
pigiuy isles ; it is a personal and not a local di- 
minutive. 


“ J felt as if the scenery thertf' • 

Where ? what does this “ there” refer to ? The 
poet describes himself as if present, and yet em- 
ploys this word of distance. The lines beginning 
** ’Twasi one of tho.se delicious nights,” are pic- 
turesque and vigorous, and continue so through 
two stanzas. « 

In the poem which follows this Dream of 
Antiquity,” the author bids farewell to his fa- 
vourite island Bermudas: and in a note thus 
speaks of the Bermudian girls 5 as we allow him 
a supreme julge, and willingly abide by his 
opinion as t • female beauty, we here quote it : 

The women of Bermuda, though not gene- 
rally handsome, have an affectionate languor in 
their look,s and manner which is always interest- 
ing. What the French imply by their epithet 
amanlCy sdeins very much the cliaracter of the 
young Bermudan girls,— that pre- disposition to 
loving, which, without being awakened by any 
particular object, diffuses itself through the ge- 
neral manner in a tone of tendernejfs which never 
fails to fascinate.” • 

His farewell lines are spiiitcd and not inele- 
gant 

•• Farewell to Bermuda, and long may the 

^ «M4»bloom 

Of the lemon and myrtle its alleys perfume, 

M.iy Sprit^ to eternity hallow the shade 
** Where Ari.d has warbled, and Wullor hiy» 
strayed ; 

** And^ thou, when at dawn thou sh «It hipj^u 
to roam 

** Through the lime-covered alley that lead* 
to thy home, • 

** Oh think of the past, give a sigh to thosf 
. times, 

And a blessing for me to that alley of limes.” 


Mr. Moore, in a fiote to these lines, falls into 
an error with regard to the name of this island. 
He says that from the name of the di.>coverer it 
should be prnpeily spelt and pronounced Ber- 
muda. Now if the island were discovered by 
Bermudez, a Spaniard, its present name Berniu^ 
das, or Bermudez’ Island, is certainly its most 
suitable appellation ; but this is, in truth, of 
htilc consequence. We know not what to make 
of the following lines : 

** Oh magic of love, unembellishcd by you, 
Has the garden a blush, or the herbage a hue, 

‘‘ Or blooms there a prospect in nature or art 

• Like the vista that shines through the eye 

to the heart.” 

What is a blooming prospect in art ? Do we 
say that a temple blooms, or that a church ’looks 
verdant? The word “ pearliest” is not £ngljsh| 
Mr, Moore is the first who ever used it. “ A 
bloom of delight” i.s cant. 

In thif, as in many of Ills other poems, Mr. 
Moore, in common with niany^otlieis of our pre- 
sent poets, has shown a disposition for coirfing 
words suited to his purpose, that is to say, suited 
to his rhyme. The characteristic of our language 
is its strength, which enters even into the literal 
structme of our words, Thu^, from our dislike 
to weak syllables, whenever the usual method of 
forming our adjectives would intrudupe feeble 
terminations, it has become the use of our best 
writers, f. e. the law of our language, eiiher to 
form them in a different manner, or to snb^*itute 
participles in their place, 'rhus the participle 
hloomingy is used as an adjective when we want 
to express the quali«y of bl !oui ; Mr. Moore, 
howev T, universally uses blowiny. 

The poom which follows— ’’ If I were yonder 
wave, mydear,” is the bcftt in ih.^ whole collec- 
1011 ; the thought, suited to the gcnoral nature 
.f the subject, is at otice natural, edtg ant, and 
leautiful. We g’ve this poem our mo.^t im- 
^uiilihed praise. The infant in Nea’s arms,” 
^ less pleasing, but not without its merits. The 

* Snow Spirit” we do not understand, or at least 

cuiinection of It. This is I'ollowbd by the 
poem beginning, I stole along the flowery 
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bank," in which Mr. Moore displayft his usual 
excellence iri the amatory ode, and with an 
equal portion of his usual faults. Such word> 
as sparry, bloomy, See, are not legitimate; they 
will be found no where but in the strains of 
Rosa Matilda, and Laura M^ria ; they are an 
efTeiiiinate innovation on the natural dignity of 
our lUngviage. The author, moreover, appears 
particuiaily fond of blousing every thing. If the 
g(x>cli Catholic in Sterne curs .'d every created 
thing, Mr. Moore, with more Christian charity, 
if not with more propriety, is equally ujiiversal 
ill hts blessings; he blesses his hammock, blesses 
his stars, and blesses the kftigdoms ; his lyre 
blest, and his roses are bieit ; there is too much 
levity in this for a Christian poet. But Mr. 
Moore, perhaps, means as little by his blessings 
as he dors by his oaths to his mistress. The 
dimpled Child," is one of those unmeaning epi- 
thets ii( which we find too many in this poet. 
A .sim-beain glancing a kiss is too dillelantyish 
for good poetry, and it is still worse to make it 
tremble with bliss. | 

la tile lines wiuph follow this poem, entitled 
•^‘On the loss of a Letter intended for Nea," the 
line 

** In Fancy’s fire dissolve away," • 

is common-place ; ‘‘ wishes wild and dear," have 
jio distinct meaning ; “ the worldly doubt, the 
caution cold," is prosaic, and the inversion of the 
adjective “ cold" is inelegant. There is another 
instance of this a few lines forward, ‘‘ promise i 
bland surely Mr. Moore was not so put to it 
by his metre that he could find no belter place 
for^his adjectives. The poem on Vacancy which 
follows, has the same defects and the same merit, 
viz. a \treltyUm of thought, a manner which 
may be borne in this style of poetry, but is not 
tangible enough fur the file of criticism. 

** The Kiss a WAntiyue^* is very indifferent; 
the following lines are a good specimen of the 
whole * 

“ I«ook, darling, what a sweet design, 

** The more we gaze, it charms the more; 

* ** Come, closer bring that cheek to mine, 

“ And trace with me its beauties o’er." 

This is in.-tnity with a vengeance; we will 
readily believe him if he should say that when 
he wrote these verses hi-' head was as free from 
thought as his heart from care. This may ex- 
cuse him to Nea, but tbe public is not his mis- 
tress. 

This is followed by the Epistle to J. Alkin- 
•on, from Bermuda." 

The day-light is gone, but before we depart 
Here«& a brimmer of love to tlie friend of 
my hearj ; 


To th^ friend, who himself is a chalice, a 
bowl, 

« In which lleav’n has pour’d a rich bumper 
of soul." • 

A brimmer of love" is as poor an iftiage as we 
have ever mot with, and “ a bumper c)f soul ’ is, if 
pos.sihle, worse. “A calabash tree" docs not sound 
amicably ; “ a luminous hour” is conitnon plaje; 
the thought, moreover, in the lines to which wo 
allude Is to#i obvious in itself, and renden^d 
still more weaAt by being dilated from a single 
epithet into an allegory,— 

-JL— When the heart is in flower. 
And shoots from the lip under Bacchus’ dew, 

** In blossoms of thought ever springing and 
new." • 

** Bacchus’^ew” is conceit; the heart is in 
fiower" might have done, but to make the flower 
shoot, and to follow up the shoot t<yit« cau.sc in 
Bacchus’ dew, is to convert an epithet into an 
allegory, and a very weak allegory. 

“ Love and Reason" has considerable merit. 
The three poems to Fanny, which follow it, are 
unmeaning. “ The Snake” is better. The poem 
“ ’Twas a new Keeling," is inanity itself. “ As- 
j^asia," is whal Socrates would have blushed at. 

The Dream of the Grecian Girl," is made up 
of such verses as follow : 

** Quick to my heart I press’d the .shell diving 

** And wilh a lip yet glowing warm from thine, 

1 kkis’d its chord, while every kiss 

** Shed o’er the chord some dexi'ij print of bliss. 

** Then soft to thee I touched the fervid lyre, • 
Which told such melodies, such notes of fire, 
As none but chords that drank the burning 
dews, 

** Of kisses dear as ours could e’er diffuse." 

If this be not emptiness we know not what 
emptiness is. What is meant by a tkwy print 
impressed orf a chord by a burning kiss ? in short, 
whatsis meant by the whole, except* that she 
kissed the chords* of her lyre. And is this a 
thought to be hammered out into near twenty 
lines ? • We have to observe once for all, that 
even for an amatory poet, Mr. Moore is too fond 
of burning kisses ; a kiss is to him wlial a 
is to a counsel. ^ 

In the “ Fragments of a Jefetnal," the poet 
ftas fallen into an error, not very unfrequent, 
that of mistaking oddity for wit, r4nd nonsense 
for humour If wit be the connection of dissimi- 
lar ideas, and images apparently contradictory, 

• he conneclimi must be jU'*t and fanciful, it must 
be founded in truth and nature. Humo ir, as 
applied to a writer, consists, in the same manner, 
iu the natural display of the ridiculous, it does 
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not consist in making himself ridiculous, he must , 
not himself be both Bear and iiddl#. 

^We shall now lake our leave of Mr. Moore 
by endeavouring to sum up his merit as a poet. 

From the peculiar taste of our country, a taste 
arising Trom our manners, we have made less 
progress <n the attainment of elegance than of 
substantial excellence. Our writers on law and 
florals, and our poets of the higher order, bear 
the palm of the modern times; whiKt in music 
we are confessedly inferior both lo the French 
and Italians; and in the ligluei^species of poetry 
cannot enter into any comparison with the latter. 

Of these lighter species of poejry the amatory 
is in the first rank. In this we are absulutHy 
without a single poet. An ode, or a few verses 
Iwro and there, by sonic of o\ir best poets, is no j 
exception to this remark, as it is still true in its 
general acceptance, that a Mariiii, a Metastacio, | 
nr a Petraca, is not to be found on the roll of our , 
English potts. | 

It seems to have been the ambition of Mr. | 
Moore to supply thU delect. So far he is entitled 1 
lo our praise, us hiving chosen a peculiar walk ^ 
for himself, di}g\ aiming at an originality which 
is the first step to excellence, and to which we 
have for nearly half a century been so little ac- 
customed. (' 

It i-* therefore as an amatory poet that itlr, 
Moore must be considered, and his merit is 
greater or less accordingly as he has attained (he 
» peculiar graces which constitute the excellence 
of this species of poetry. 

Now the characteristics of this poetry arc 
chiefly three 

1. Simplicity in diction. 

2. Grace in images. 

3. An easy harmony in versification. 

The simplicity in diction refers not only to the 
words, but to their arrangement in syntax 
Poetry, from the necessity of its measure, requires 
some inversion of language, some distortion from 
the natural order, but amatory^ poetry revi'uircs 
that this inversion should be the very Ijast pos- 
sible. Simple diction, and a simple structure of 
sentences and tlieir membAs, is essential to the 
ease and grace which is the chief chjiracleristic 
of this poetry. But the qualities of simple diction 
.^•Mfftfthut the words should be those of common 
life, I . e. not technical, not abstract, not philo- 
sophical. The errors into M'hich the pursuit of 
this simplicity may lead arc— vulgarities, collo- 
quial barbarisms, and terms trivial, unmeaning, 
and indistinct. 

It must be confessed by the warmest admirers 
of Mr. Moore, that, in the course of our criticism, 
we have* pointed out many defeats in this point 
.of simplicity. He occasionally employs words 
’ which are very far distant from simplicity, Such 
A o. VIII. VoL I. 
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,| as compound ;md even technical woids; he is 
particularly fond of such words as exquisite, cx- 
tatic, esseiiliil, i^c. all of which are not only 
words merely prosaic, but would b-i cxcepi ion- 
able in point of simplicity even in pure prose. 

^ We perhaps do not say too much when we asset t, 

I that simpli.ity of diction requires a peculiar and 
literal composition of the words, but this we 
will venture to say without fear of coutr idictioii, 
that short words, in (loint of siin;diclty as well 
as harmony, are preferable to long wo^l'^, and 
words uncompounded to words compouinUd. 
In tl *5 verses of Waller, tlie best model in this 
kind of poetry, it will be difficult to find any 
exception to thl% rule ; he seems carefully to 
have weeded his lines,' and accordingly his poems 
will he found almost wholly composed of dis- 
syllables. 

As Mr Moore’s diction thus errs upon the 
part of simplicity, so in other places the pursuit 
of simplicity seems to have led him into all the 
defects of its exces.i He is not indeed fre- 
quently vulgar, but we have produced inaiiy 
instances in which tiis terms are trivial, uunieaii- 
ing and indisiinct. 

Mr. Mo«>re appears to us equally deficient in 
the second requisite of the amatory ode. 

Imagery is the life and spirit of poetry; with- 
out it, it drops dead-born into the world.— 
Imagery, defined according to metaphysical ex- 
actness, is the representation of abstracr#idcas by 
their substantive resemblances; it embodies the^ 
abstract idea in the most pleasing iniago in*wBich 
it finds it to exist as a concrete, and thus sub- 
stitutes a visible picture fur that faint ideal re- 
presentation which exists m the mind not only 
with regard to ideas purely abstract, but siuch as 
approach to abstraction. ^ 

Imagery, however, as more practically de- 
fined, consists in fanciful similitudes, in the ex- 
change of one idea, or even image, for another, 
ill a substitution which at*once enforces and il- 
lustrates, at once gives new beauty to the original 
idea, and presents it to the mind in a fuller point 
of view. In this point of light mciaplior has 
the effect of a magnifying glass, which renders' 
the object of its view more conspicuous hf en- 
larging its dimensions. Thus, in metapho'-, the 
original idea is represented under a form in 
which its action is stronger and, course, more 
conspicuous than in itself. 

This quality of metaphors is necessary in all 
poetry, being in the very nature of metaphor 
itself. Independent of this, every species of 
poetry has a species of metaphor peculiarly 
adapted to itself. 

Thus the metaphors of an epic poem and the ' 
metaphors of an ode, should be very diflfcrcnt. 
The images of the one, according with the gene. 

• 3 G 
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r.il character, should be grand; those of the 
other, for the same rca^^on, should be eK'gaiil, 
light, plej^ing, and dom'slic. 

Wc refer to our extract-^, how far Mr. Moore 
has observed this rule. 

With regard to the third requisite of the ama- 
tory ode, Dial is to say# harmony of verd Beat ion, 
we fonceivo it unnecessary to say more than to 
refer, as above, to our extrarls, and the com* 
inentti which arc made immediately upon them. 


The genera^ character of Mr. Moore’^ versifi- 
cation is, that it is very weak and lagging, but 
occasion diy not without harmony . The gencri I 
character of Mr, Moore as a poet v, that there 
is always something of the pelU mnitr^ about 
him. Hus verses are verses of compliment, and 
his gallantry is below the standard everf of Pari- 
sian absurdity. 

We must now take our leave of him. 


ANALYSIS OF THE MERITS €>F 

TJIh: LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL; 

A POEM, BY WALTER SCOTT, ESl^ 


Tims Poem which, in the short time it ha** 
been before the public, has passed through seve- 
ral editions of different sizes; and vvliich, as the 
work of a Scotchman, has been conuiiendcd with 
the most profuse adulation in the Edinburgh 
Review, demands some enquiry into its merits; 
and as such we shall proceed to examine it,— 
with what impartiality our readers will see. 

It is well known, that b»"fore the union of 
lutgland and .Scotland, under the same crown, 
and in the eailier times of that monarchy, there 
existed troin age to age a bitter national enmity, 
'and^tlyt this enmity ragr^d in its greatest excess 
utton the ])oiiUs of contact of the two kingdoms. 
Thus our cailicr annals are filled with the mutual 
•incursions of the Scotiish and Englidi boldcrer^. 
TJiis cl.iss of men, Something between the an- 
cient Itnights of chivalry and Tartu marauders, 
were daily upon the watch tosurpiise each other; 
they lived in a continued state rather of plunder 
than warfare. Their contents were terminated 
only by success or d«feat, and tlieii were only 
terminated for a timo; they knew nothing of 
treaties; the jdunder of a former incursion was 
po sooner sharcil, than they prepared themselves 
• for a new entei jirize. 

Ajlr. Scott jii.stlv observes, that this kind of 
life furniMhed scenps and incidents which were 
Will calculated for poetical ornament. One of 
these incidents, partly authentic, and partly fa- 
bulous, he has accordingly efiosen as the subject 
of his poem, “ Ray tho La^t Mins»rol.” 
He asserts that his chief purpose is the de-scrip- 
tion of the scenery, rather than a combined and 
regular narrative, and that from this cause he ha^ 
selecte.* the styleof the ancient metrical romance, 
as admitting the irregularity which best suits his 
jfubj^t. 

We cannot but observe that this is an excuse 
where no excuse yftis wanting, and what is worse^ 


I is a very bad excuse. If Mr. Scott undertook his 
I poem with the jinrjiose of describing the Scotiish 
• minstreKy, and the scenes and incblents in the 
limes of the Borderers, in what other way could 
he possibly describe them than in the style 
of the ancient metiical romance?* He seems to 
iiiMiiuale that he had thought of an epic poem ; 
we have only ro congratulate him that his belter 
judgment corrected hi'^ first resolution. 

For these reasons, however, the poem, accord- 
ing to the author, is put into the mouth of an 
ancient minstrel — the last of hiS race, it is di- 
vided into Cantos, six in number, which are so 
many resting places for the niiiistrel and hi.s 
audience. Perhaps these divisions are not made 
with any great jiropri.Ty, but we will not here 
anticipate what we sliall hereafter reach in our 
progress. Iti a poem, professing to be an ancient 
metrical romance, we should naturally expect to 
meet with a language of the ancient style, we 
do not mean uncouth diction, or black-letter 
spelling, but that character of style which, by 
something easier understood than expressed, con- 
veys to the mind an impression of the antique. 
We woiilil exemplify our meaning by referring 
to the Bard, and otiyr poems of Gray. The 
words are here purely modern, but from their 
texture, aUd the general imagery, they do not 
appear unsuited to their antient subject. 

Mr. Scott is somewhat deficient in this ar7;“rtfc " 
diction, imagery, and versification, are almost 
wholly modern. This, indeed, is the chief fault 
of h%? poem. 

The poem begins by an Introduction in verse, 
separated from the first Canto. 

This is an error which has become too frequent 
with OUT poets ^of the present day; they should 
know, or be laught, that a poem is a poem, i. e, 
a whole, which should be perfect in all its pans. 
A poem with an introduction is as bad as a 
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pamphlet with a poetic addressi In a word, the 
whole subject of the poem should be compre- 
iKiidcdin the poem iisclf. The romance is but 
an inferior kind of ejdc. But neither Homer 
nor Virgil begin with an introduction separated 
from the body of the poem. 

The introduction brings the minstrel forward. 

The yryy was long, the wind was cold. 

The minstrel was infirm and old ; 

His wi’hored cheeks and ti esses gray. 

Seemed to have known better day. 

The last of all the bards was he, 

** Who sung of border chivalry.’* 

These verses arc very weak. Infirm and old, 
are common place. The description of the bard 
ti nothing but the description of an old m:.n, — 
there is nothiiie characteri-^tic of the hard, — no- 
thing which the pa liters woiiUi c »U figure and 
character. Simplicity is no excuse for inanity. 
The best poets have proved that it is consistent 
with energy, and every ’:iiid of poetic.;! beauty, 
both of meaning and unagery. 

The introduction proccf ds, af t’r a long inter- 
val of equal nothingness, — 

He passed whe.-e Newark’s stately tower 
** Lo«>ks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower. 

“ The niins'rel gazed with wishful eye, 

** The ducliess saw,” &c. 

The minstrel is accordingly invited in, feasted, 
Arc. when his wants being* satisfied he tunes his 
harp and voice, and begins his talc as in the 
first Canto. 

The second stanza of the first Canto is good. — 
It is a description of the hall of an aiiticnt 
knight or chieftain after the feast of the day was 
over. 

“ The feast was over in Branscombe Tower — 

And the lady had gone to her secret bower,” See. 

‘‘ The tables were drawn,— it wasidlessall, 

Knight and page and household squire, 

“ Loiter’d through the lofty hajl, 

Or crowded round the ami le fire. 

The stag hounds, weary with the chace, 

“ Lay stretched upon the rushy floor, 

And uigtid in dreams the forest chace, 

From Teviol Stone to F.skdalo \ioor.” 

third, fourth, fifth, and sixtii stanzas, men- 
tion the number of attendants t-n the Lady of 
Branscoinbe Il.dl. It seems by this enumeration 
that there were nine-and-twenty knights, nine- 
and-twenty squires, and nine-and-twenty yeomen, 
all kitiNincii to the Lady of Buccleugh. 

In the s.venth, eighili, ninth, and tenth 
stanzas, there is a sad confusion between Mar- 
garet, ifie lady, and her mother. * We were com- 
pelled to read the'^e stanzas several times before jj 
we could comprehend, that the lady" was the jj 


•' wife of the Lord Walter who was killed in battle^ 

, I that Margaret was h^T daughter, and .that the 
! poem opened with the mother retiring to her 
secret bower to meditate revenge for the slaugh* 
ter of her husband, in narrative, obscurity U the 
worst of errors. 

The lady-mother Is described in the eleventh 
and twelfth stanzas as skilled in the magic ar\— 
An episode of a river and mountain spirit is here 
very clumsily introducwl. — ^The river spirit is 
made to rel.ite to the mountain spirit th^subject 
of the Canto, and indeed of the poem,— •namely, 
that •Lord Walt T, ihe hubbaud of the ludy-iuo- 
ther, has been killed in battle with the Cars, a 
! rival Clan ; that the Lady Margaret, her daugh- 
1 ter, is ill love with the Lord Ciansloiin, one of 
I' the heads of the Cars; that her mother h is re- 
1 tired to the secret bower lo praciiss her magic.— 
ThiN oj)h’ode is very clumsy, very umnediiiiig, 
1 ! and a perfect interruption to the action, and of 
course lo the interest. It has no oth r roii- 
ii neciion with llu* poem tliaii that the lady-moiher 
(we must mention her ihu^ to dislingiiibh her) 
overheans their diali gue in Iut secret bower, and 
vows that Crall^t()Lln shall never be her daugh- 
ter's liu>band. The following is a specimen of 
the inanity of this part of the poem 

“ The unearthly voices ceast, 

“ And the heavy sound was still, 

** It died on the rivei’s breast, 

It died on the side of llie hill. * 

But round Lord David’s tower, , ^ 

“ The sound s' ill floated near, 

For it rung in the lady’s bower, 

“ And it ihng in the lady’s car.” • 

Surely such rliynics as these might be conti- 
nued to all eternity, Tliis is wire-drawing with 
a vengeance. 

j The ladyvmother, having formed her resolu- 
tion, calls Sir William of Deloraine, and dis- 
patches him, in the foBowing equally inane 
verses, to the Monk of St. Mary’s, at Melro»e 
Abbey 

“ Gree.t the father well from me, 

“ Say that the fated hour is come, 

“ And to-night he shall watch with tlii9c, 

1 o win I he treasure of the tomb. 

What he gives thee, see thou keep, 

“ Slay not thou for food or bleep; 

‘‘ Be it scroll, or be it book, 

Into it, knight, thou must not look.*'’ 

This may serve as a sample of th« narrative, 
which seldom rises above it. It would be no bad 
method of forming a suitable judgment of this 
kind »f style by reducing it to prose,— what is 
it then but a loquacity of which a village gossip 
would be ashamed. The remainder of this 
Cnnto oontainsthe knight’s jourhey and ai rival 

• 
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at Melrose. The bard then pauses in modest 
diffidence, till the praise of the Duchess and her 
ladies induces him to renew the strain. 

The three fir'll stanzas of the second Canto re- 
late the circtimstances of the knight’s entrance 
into ilie Abbey. This is an error on the side of 
minuteness. The art of narrative consists in 
p.tssing over, without disconnecting the thread of 
the action, all those niinijile circumstances which 
add nollmig to the main i in age, and which, as 
links of neces*si*y, will always be best supplied 
by the imagination of the reader. We know 
that a man cannot enter the gate without he lifts 
the latch, but surely in narratige it is not neces- 
sary to enter into a detail how he inserted his 
finger in the crevice, and lifting the wooden latch 
opened the door which was shut, and entering 
through it, carefully shut it after him. It is this 
veariMime circumstantiality which distinguishes 
the vu 4jar from the artificial narrative. Sanrho, 
indeed, could not tell his stoiy without keeping 
account of the sheep as they pa^^sed singly. Our 
reader will rcmemb<‘r at the same time, that, 
however eager to hear Iris story, Don Quixote 
declined to purchase it at the expcncc of so much 
patience as he foresaw that, thus related, it 
would cost him. Wc recommend this story to 
Mr. Scott. 

William of Dolorainc haNing delivered his 
message to the monk, the monk leads him into 
the chaiftcl by midnight, and thus addresses him, 
sitliyg^ovvn upon one of the tombs 

“ 1 was not always a man of woe, 

** For Pagan countries 1 have tmd, 

• And fought beneath the crots of God) 

I r^ these fiir dimes it was my lot 

** To meet ihe wondVous Michael Scott. 

** A wizard of such dreaded fame, 

“ That when in Salamanca’s Cave, 

He listed his magic wand to wave, 

** The bells woufd ring in Notre Dame.” 

We cannot c.Kactly as.igii the cause, ^but 
these lines, which the poet intends to be solemn, 
excited in us rather a riNible affection. We have 
the same fault to find with them as with all Mr. 
Scolf s description ; here is no character. Michael 
Scott is an old man, as the bard is an old man,— . 
they have nothing marked, peculiar, migenerisj 
about them. 

The fourteenth stanza has these inane lines,— 

When Michael hy on his dying bed, 

** His conscience was awakeiitHl; 

** He bethought him of his sinful deeds, 

•• And made mo a sign to come with speed ” 

• We will readily allow that these lines are sim- 
ple, -^they are as simple, and every whit as full of 
meaning, as opr street billads. What ran Mr. 
Scott mean by thus rhyming through three hun-. 


dred octavo pages. Dilworth and Dyke are good 
l)oets if this be poetry. 

The monk proceeds to inform William t>f 
Delorainc that Michael Scott comnsanded him to 
bury his book with him in his tomb, aaid never 
to tell mortal man where it was hidden^ till the 
Chief of Branscombe, i. e. the lady mother, 
should require it in her utmost need. 

From the fourteenth to the twenty-fonrthf 
stanza is a description of the knight’s descent into 
the tomb of Mighael Scott to take the book.— 
There is nothing in this description but the com- 
mon place of all similar descriptions, i. e. raising 
a mighty stuiu*, descending into a tomb where a 
lamp was burning, taking the book from the 
hand.s of the dead man, and departing with it for 
Branscombe. 

The twenty-fourth stanza shows the knight .in 
his way to Branscombe, having accomplished his 
purpose. 

The tvrenty fifth, the best in the second Canto, 
is as follows 

The sun had brightened Cheviot gray. 

The sun had brighiened Bowden’.s side, 

“ And soon beneath the ri/mg day, 

Smiled Branscombe towers aiidTcvlot’s tide. 

The wild birds told their warbling tale, 

% And wakened every flower that blows, 

** And peeped forth the violet pale, 

** And spread her breast the mountain rose; 

“ And lovelier than the rv)se so rod, 

** Yet paler than the violet j)ale. 

She early left her sleepless bed, 

** The fairest maid of Teviot dale.” 

This is the Lady Maigaret who is here intro- 
duced as leaving her bed ukt the dawn of day, and 
gliding down the secret stairs into the castle 
woods, to meet Henry of Cranstoun, her lover— • 

The knight and lady fair arc met, 

And under the hawthorn boughs are set; 

A fairer pair were never seen, 

To meet beneath the hawthorn green.” 

& 

The seSond Canto ends thus, leaving the action 
thus far in its progress, t. e. WiiJiam of Delo- 
raine on his return through the woods to Brans- 
combe, ani the Lady Margaret and her lover 
amusing themselves under the I awthorn. «£i]os 
part of the narrative is well managed. We had 
forgotten to add, that the young baron’s dwarf, 
who is a goblin, under that disguise kcej;sa watch 
ovei^’the lovers during their meeting, holding 
the y«*ung baron’s horse at some distance 

The thud Canto begins wiih the incidents of 
the lovers being surprised by William of Delo- 
raine,— the La<ly Margaret escapes unperccived, 
but a rencontri’ eniuts betwoeij the two knights. 
Thejevent is, that William of Doloraiue is left 
I for dead upon the field. The goblin dwarf is 
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commanded by his master to bea* the body of 
the dead knight to Branscornbe Castle. The 
dwarf obeys, and enters the hall invisibly. lie 
sees the youn^ heir of Branscornbe playing in the 
hall amtJngst the knights. He allures the boy 
to folloMh him into the woods of the castle, in 
which having succeeded, he leaves him. The 
J)oy strays into Cumberland, where he is seized 
by an English borderer. In the mean time the 
beacons give notice to the knights of Branscornbe 
of an enemy'’s approach. Therfhird Canto ends 
in preparation for the ensuing contest. 

This Canto has the same errors as the pre- 
ceding ; the narrative is tedious, full of minute 
circumstances, and totally devoid of any im- 
lyressive images. The stanzas are but one sen- 
tence dilated into a weak versification. 

^the first stanza of this Cant<^begins thus — 

And said I that my limbs were old, 

“ And said I that my blood was cold. 

And that my kindly fire was fh'd, 

** And my poor withered heart was dead.” 

This is another instance of that inanity of 
which we have all along complained. We re* 
gret to say that it pervades this Canto likewise. 
The characteristic of the whole jmem is feeble- 
ness of language, thought, sentiment, and ima- 
gery. The narrative is intolerably tedious. We 
can find no excuse for the quotation of another 
line in this Canto. 

The fourth Canto commences with a descrip- 
tion of the English Border army, which is ap- 
proaching to the attack of Branscornbe. This is, 
ill fact, but a string of barbarous names, in which 
there is as little poetry as sense. It is easy to 
string by the thousands such lines as follow, 

Whiisladc the Hawk, and Headshaw came. 
And warriors more than 1 may name, 

From Yarrow -Clench to Hindhaugh swain. 
From Woodhousclie to Ch,eUer Glen, 

‘‘ Trooped men and horse and bow apd spear. 
Their gathering word was Bellenden. 

Bolted Will Howard came marching there, 
** And hot Lord Dacre with many ^ spear.” 

l.idy-moihcr here calls her son, who, it 
will be remembered, was allured away by the 
goblin page of Lord Cranstoun. The goblin 
himself had in the mean time assumed the boy’s 
shape, and under this disguise played many 'mis- 
chievous pranks in the Castle wf Branscornbe.— 
The goblin fearing to face the lady-mother, coun- 
terfeits childish fear, and the lady-molhcr, in- 
dignant* at his cowardice, sends him away 
from the castle behind one of her yeomen, 
Watt Tinlin. This is the best part of. this 
Canto : 


A heavy task Watt Tinlin had, 

** To guide the counterfeited lad. 

Soon as his palfrey felt the weight, 

** Of that ill-omened elfish spright. 

He bolted, sprung, and reared amain, 

** Nor heeded bit nor curb, nor rein. 

It cost Watt Tinlin rftuckletoil, 

To drive him but a Scottish mile. 

** But as a shallow bp>ok they cross'd. 

The elf amid the runiiing stream, ^ 

“ His figure changed like form in dream.” 

Oijr limits, nor indeed the comparative merit 
of the poem, wijl not allow us to enter into 
longer detail. Suffice it to say, that it is an i 
anticiit romance related by a modern poet, and 
therefore in a style and manner but little suited 
to the ideas of the antient minstrelsy which 
exist in the mind of those wlio are conversant 
with the ages of barbarous chivalry. 

The ivirrdlive, as we have before observed, is 
minute and circumstaniial,it proceeds, as it weie, 
in too straight a line, and without any of those 
interruptions which by suspending, augment the 
interest of the main story. In a word, it is a 
narration totally devoid of all art, and therefore 
tedious, and of little interest. 

The diction is equally defective. The words 
are all of the last coinage, and such as could not 
have been known to a minstrel of the sixteenth 
century. The arrangement of the worils in sen- 
tences is equally modern, it is full of invprtionsi 
and very distant from the simplicity of style in the 
age of Elizabeth. This would not have been a 
fault had these words, tliiis arranged, not have 
been introduced as the song of the last min- 
strel. 

The poetry, or rather versification, is some- 
times sini])le, and descriptive, and therefore suit- 
ably adapted to the subject; but, as we have 
already shown in our pneceding extracts, ihe 
simjdicity is too frequently a most unpardonable 
unmeaningness, a tedious chain of inanity 
through a stanza lengthenetl at pleasure. We 
believe it is Dr. Blair, in one of his superficial 
lectures, who lays it down as a rule, that | sen- 
tence, however long, should contain but one 
thought. This may suit a Scotch reader, and a 
Scotch poet, but it will not do on this side of . 
the Tweed. Besides, Mr. Scott’s sentence^, or 
stanzas, are usually of the lull length of an 
octavo page. 

The imagery is a point of importance in every 
kind of poetry, but more particularly in one 
which by its very nature professes to be de- 
scriptive. Mr. Scott is here unusually happy.. 
Perhaps we have a little too much of the preen- 
woud Tree. 

The machinery gf the poem, die lady's magic 
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and sec n't art, is neiih<»r onu thing nor other; 
it is rieit' er ilie wild witchery of the Norlherii 
Meath, nor the more elegant magic of the Italian 
groves. — It IS neiiherof the school of Sliakespear 
nor of Ariosto, it is a confusion of both — very 


ifKoherent, very useless, and totally devoid of 
every t'-.ing which can impress the imagina- 

finii. • 

The goblin Page must not be c^cepled fiom 
this censure. 


ON ^HE USE AND ORIGIN OF PERFUMES. 


Notwithstanding many of thccharmsfifthc 
beautiful female are the acquisition of her own 
indiis’ry jiid laste, yet the luxury of perfumes 
is the gift of nature htirself. It is her hand 
which scatters the earth with flowers, the sweet- 
ness and grateful exhalations of which no art can 
imitate — Upon the return of every spring, the 
earth offers to its Creator the incense of flowers. 
The Alps boast ■ heir aromatic herbs, the northern 
zone it!» perfumes 5 even the ocean is tributary 
to the adornment <»f the feitiah' person in its 
amber and more precious weeds; but it is chiefly 
in warm regions that the sun concocts those vola- 
tile spirits wh'ch are, as it were, the essence 
of vegrtahle odours, and which have hitherto 
escaped all chymical analysis. 

In the torrid zone, an odour is found upon 
every tree and herb; it penetrates and forms itself 
into tlK^substaiice of every gum; it perspires in 
.all the fruits and flowers; it embalms the rosin 
whit:h*oozes from the trunk of every tree. Our 
roses, pinks, and violets, exhale, in a short time, 
all the aromatic virtues which tlieir feeble nature 
possesses; bur thcy*have nothing of the true 
substaaccs of odours; for it is the virtue of a herb, 
gum, or flower, which is truly aromatic, to pre- 
serve its qualities to the last atom, and, in a word, 
to become im [perishable. 

The south of ltal>^ Sicily, and Greece, are 
fertile in numerous substances which are em- 
ployed in perfumery ; for cxanijde, the rosin of 
Storax, and the gum named la dan um, the mas- 
tic and turpentine of Chios, and the manna 
which exudes from the trunk and branches of 
the iiM\-tree in flower, in Calabria. With these 
substances the perfumers of Italy combine many 
essences extracted from common herbs, roots, 
and flowers ; aud thus their perfumes may be 
said to be of European origin. It is certain, in- 
deed, that the better sort of storax comes from 
Carniaiiia, the anient Cilicia. The galbuniini, 
which is n gniiimy extraction of an umbelliferous 
plant, is brought from tlie coasts of Rarbary and 
Syria, and it is not to he doubted but that the 
* Italians are im)x>sitig up«m us, when liicy boast 
that they commonly use in all their perfumes 
the tliree original substances of odours^ under 


the name of incense, myrrh, and the balm of 
Mecca. • 

The true balm of Mecca, or that extraction of 
gum from the Amyiis opo fm/mtnv-if is one of 
the most rare and expensive of perfumes. Tift 
Kings of Judea cultivaled this precious balsnm 
in two gardens <ff small extent ; and after lh« 
destruction of Jerusalem, according to Pliny, the 
Jews, through halted and despair, destroyed the 
nursery of this costly odour, and effectually rooted 
it out of Palestine. The plantation of Reder Mous- 
seir,the iMicu ni Petra, in Arabia, is the only .‘.pot 
which is known to this day as furnishing the 
balm of Mecca. A tribute of ibis balm is yearly 
])aid to the Grand Seignior ; he receives annually 
three pounds ; one he bestows upon the Pacha of 
Cafro, the other upon the Emir Ilad-^i, or the 
conductor of the caravan of Mecca. A fla^k of 
this balsam is preserved in the ‘‘ Garden of 
Plants” at Paris, as a rarity of unattain.ible price. 
The balm, which is extracted by an incision up- 
on trees, has nothing of the same quality with 
the balm of Mecca. That which is sold under 
the name of the balm of Mecca Is extracted 
from certain grain, herbs, flowees, and barks of 
trees. The carpo halsamutny as it is called by 
botanists, uiheory/o balsnmnm of the ancients. 
It is said that tlie balm of Mecca was first 
brought into Judea by the queen of Sheba, ac- 
cording to the historian Josephus ; but the name 
of Sheba is unfqftunately common to two coun- 
tries anc!^ cities, the one in Arabia F'clix) the 
other in Auhiopia, Thus wc are unable to de- 
cide which is the country of Sdbcca,that country 
ill wh'.cii, 'Recording to histvjriaiis, gold and sliver 
adorn every house, in which every garden is 
scented with the balm of Mecca, with ’1 

and yet more costly incence. 

In regard to the no le.ss celebrated odour, which 
is di.yinctively termed Incence, it is certain that 
a shrub is produced in Arabia Fcli.x, which 
emits a kind of gum called in that country Oii- 
ban, and which is commonly believed to have 
been ihe libaiios of the Greeks, and ilie Thus of 
of the Romans f but this shrub flourishes but in 
small numbers in the litUe province of Hadra- 
mant and on the neighbouring coasts. It could 
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never have furiiLsheti the imiTiense consumpi.on 
'which the ancients are known to hkve made of 
ir\(:ence. Nevertheless, Herodotus and Strabo 
expressly t.?ll us, that it was a region of Africa 
that produced the incence which the Greeks used. 
It Is not probable, therefore, that Bruce deceives 
ns, whenPhe affirms, that the country which pro- 
duces incence is situated to the south of Abys- 
sinia. The tree which originally produced it has 
doubtless been transplanted into Arabia, where 
it has degenerated into a shrub. We know 
that a.^’tcr the expedition into .Ethiopia, one of 
thePtulemies carried a tree of incen.se inioFgypt, 
but the transplantation did not succeed. When 
other travellers and writers sj>eak of this incence 
as brought from India, ii is certain they confound 
Iwdiawith Auhiopia, a common error with the 
angenis. Garcias, the inost intelligent of the 
Portuguese writers, expressly danies that India 
produces any vegetable which yields incence.— 
But all the moderns are agreed upon this point, 
and the .scents of India almost vie with those ori- 
ginally of Africa. 

It is not thus with Myrrh. The ancients have 
affirm(‘d that it conies from the country ** of in- 
cence.”— It is true that Pliny says there comes 
from India a specie.s of myrrh, of a quality greatly 
inferior to that which is brought from Amhia 
Felix.— Bruce assures us that myrrh is brou^it 
from the countries which lie to the south of 
Abyssinia. The Africans of the interior come to 
• the port of Emfrass to dispo.se of it, from ihenrc 
it isforwarcb'd to .\zab, upon the right of Kabtl- 
mandel. Unfortunarely, Bruce was never able to 
see the tree it.self, nor could he procure a single 
branch of it. It was expected that the researches 
of Mungo Park would have discovered the real 
province which produces incence. To a com- 
mercial country like ours the discovery of this 
province would be another Mexico and Peru. — 
Wc are sorry to hear that this illustrious and 
spirited traveller has fallen a sacrifice to his in- 
trepidi'y; and it remains for soyie more fortu- 
nate adventurer to open to us the inferior of 
Africa, and to ascertain, perhaps, the cclebrate<l 
province of incence. 

To return to our subject. ^ 

In what Bruce tells us of the form and riatufe 
^ ft^ijTrh, it is not altogether so evident that the 
myrrh of which we are speaking, was the real 
incence of the ancients. Loureiro, a Portuguese 
botanist, assures us, that he discovered in Con- 
chinchina, upwards of twenty-five hundred 
leagues from Africa, a kind of laurel, which, 
^recording to. his opinion, produced the true 
myrrh of the ancients. These fluctuation.s of 
ojoinion vfrith respect to the origin 6f myrrh may 
be pursued to a philosophical length which 
would become tiriesome to our fair readers) suf- 


fice it to say, ihai we must wait in paticMice iot 
the rcMidt ot those rcsearclicii which our Go- 
vernment has directed to be made upon the 
eastern coasts of Afi ica. 

Let us pa.ss to the banks of the Euphrates, 
to Babylon and Suza, the two prlii ipal ^e.lts of 
luxury and perfumery. — ^Ass)iia aud Mesopo- 
lamia furnished an oily extraction iif the 'aperies 
of the a/wowvwi, wbicli, 1 believe, was not 
known with certainly the ir.odevns it was 
one of the mo-.t powerful |ierfur:ie.s, ani com- 
monly used in funerals. The oil of Assyria, 
list d sby perfume'-', according to Nonmis, hb. 
xxxiii. was, I believe, the present oil of Sesame. 
The ointment (iff Latin nnrdns), that precious 
perfume which, according to JuV' iuI, t'lc Ko- 
imin ladies preserved for the aiioiniiiig of their 
lovers, was said to c ime from Persia. It is no 
longei to be doubted but ibai this was tlie nanlitn 
or of a reseiiibliiig species of ointment. 
This herb has been de-enbed by Sir Wdiiatn 
Jones in bis Asiatic Rescarclie«!, anri by Blanc 
in his Philosophical Transactions, vol exxx. part 
i*d, in which he gives the figure of ihe plant af- 
ter Loureiro. — ^Tlie root of the CustusArablcus 
prociuce.s a sweet and powerful perfume, and is 
maiiufuctiucd into a most preciousointment; but, 
nietwithNfanding its name, this plant is properly 
of an Indian origin .—It is probable that MeckiMu 
and Kt'rnan, the southern provinces of Persia, 
produce the coxius and nardus Indicn, •Arrian 
and Strabo assure us, that the merchants of Phcc- . 
nicia, who followed the army of Alexander ticfoss 
the province of Meckran, recognized in thr)se 
parts many kinds of aromatic herbs which they 
had been accustomed to receive as the produce 
of Arabia Felix. • 

The climate of Persia is favourable to aroma- 
tic plants. The roses of Chyrav and Kornan ex- 
ceed all others ni the fragrance and ])ermaMencc 
of their odours ; they are not excelled even by 
the famous roses of Cacliy myr, from which that 
precious ess-mce is extracted which the Eastern 
Princes esteem so valuable, and which i French 
pihilosophcr, M. Langics, has celebrated in half 
I a folio volume. 

I Cinnamomum and Cassia were doubtless* of 
the number of ancient perfume.^, and India, in 
strictness, furnished to perfumers the wood of 
ebony ; but this term is v. gin*, as it compre- 
hends, in general acceptance, many kinds of 
wood which dilTiise an agreeable odour whilst 
they are burning. The aiicienis sneak likewise 
of certain (xUiriferous ttowers native to India, 
with which tlie inhabitants stuff their beds, and 
the women make garlands. 

The peninsula above the Ganges and the 
neighbouring islands surpass all the world tnVich 
aromatic herbs 3 but it is here tltai doubt accu- 
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mulat«>S 9 and the obscurity of conjecture is 
heightened. 

1 might here enumerate many perfumes which 
our acquaintance and commerce with India has 
long since introduced to our knowledge.— 
The precious woods and harks which are found in 
the islands of Sumatra and Java, and in the 
south of China and.lupan. 

Tlie perfumes which are derived from ani- 
mals are of three < 0 Tts, nuek, rivet, and amber. 
Musk^s produced I'rimj an riuimal which is veiy 
common in Tibet, in the western parts of China, 
and to the south of Tonquin. This aniiii^ is of 
the s; ccies of t.*'e hedgehog, but it has two 
tusks like a boar, and is covered with quills likea 
porcupiri'’. 

The musk is formed iu a kind of bag, under 
the tail of the animal ^ the best sort comes I'ruin 
Tonquin. 

Naturali ts and travellers are not agreed as to 
the existence of the civet in Asia ; this animal, 
which resembles a Urge cat, is common in Sene- 
gal, on the coast ofCiuinea, and in the interior 
of Africa. The civet and the musk are de- 


scribed in perfumery as emitting an odour pro* 
digiously strdng, overpowering, and nauseous; 
it is an odour brought to what it is now by a c|^y- 
mical process. 

Amber grease is found in every place under 
the torrid zone ; it abounds in Japan,* the Mo- 
lucc ‘S, Borneo, ando'^ the coast of ^uinea.-^ 
The best kind is that which is brought from Ma- 
dagascar and Sumatra. The nature of this sub- 
stance is much questioned, but, according to 
the most accredited conjecture, it is produced 
by a kind of wlHile. 

Such are the tributes which the ancient world 



I such as otto of roses, gum of Senegambar, and 
I other per fumes of the East, wiih which thei"- 
! dusiry of modern travellers has enriched^thc 
toilette of the l^auty ; but it will best suit ano- 
ther occasion to illustrate the progress and origin 
of the different perfumes, whjth, as the most 
harmless of madermluxnries, prevail in the dif- 
ferent coinvrifs of the woild. J . J. 

{To be continued.) 


CONVERSAZIONE,--CIlRISTMAS GAMES. 

{Continued from Page 247], 


LETTER II. 


, Have you seen Mrs. Camden’s drawing-room ? 
said Mrs. Meade tef Colonel Fairfax. She has 
got iHtr prettiest curtains in the world, and 1 am 
making ihis brown and yellow fringe for them. 

Indeed, said the Colonel, I am ashamed to say 
that 1 have not called on Mrs. Camden these 
three months. neatly you are <loing it ! 

Mrs Meade. Are you a judge of netting’ 
Come, you shall make yourself useful. Here, 
Colonel, is a needle for a you, and a mesh. Let 
me SCO how well you can work ; and, perhaps, 
if you do it prettily, Mrs. Camden may forgive 
your abominable inattention. 

Dr Abinpfon. How much the Colonel ought 
to be obligv'd to Mrs. Meade for giving him 
something to do? Employment must be quite 
a novelty to him, I should think. 

Miss Mordaunt. lam sure I very often pity 
yon poor unhappy men, sitting with your hands 
before you. Now a woman has twenty resources, 
- Buch as knitting, netting, spangling, making tea, 
or looking in the glass; and when conversation 
is-heavy, there is no conceiving the comfort one 
fecl< iu making one’s fingers pay for the idleness 
of one’s brainl^ ! Shall I give you tea or cofee. 


Lady Caroline? Either of them is. here, if you 
will but give it a name, as the people say. 

Give it a name, cried Sir Henry Rushwood ! 
Give it a name ? Why, Lady Caroline, will you 
stand godmother to a coffee- put ? 

There now, said Anna Mordaunt, is a proof 
how useful employment is ! If one gave you 
something to do, you would not he so satyrical 
upon us unfortunate innocent girls.— Robert, 
yon mag take away the tea things. • 

Mrs. Meade. Now tea is over, suppose we 
play at some game by way of employment, since 
eniploymgnt seems so popular among you all. 
What say you to cross questions and answers? 

Lord Belmont. Cross questions, ifyou|in.^ ^_ 
my dear aunt, but not cross answers. Come, 
begin with me, and let the questions and answers 
go^ound as we sit. 

Now at this game each lady or gentleman ii 
asked a question by his or her left hand neigh» 
hour, to which he or she returns an answer, 
and, in turn, has the privilege of interrogating 
the neighbour^on the right. So, when *the ques- 
tions and answers have thus gone round the circle, 
eacli relates the question put to him or her by 
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the left hand neighbour, and the answer returnee^ 
lo his or herciwn question by the Neighbour on 
th^ right; suppressing the answer made'^nd the 
question put by himself or herself. Thus a 
whimsical anS heterogeneous answer to each 
question *appears for the diversion of the com- 
pany. When every body had answered and 
asked, 

• Lord Belmont said, the question asked me by 
Mrs. Meade was, what is the honour of a peer? 
and the answer made was, a star, 

Colonel Fairfax. Lord Bclm*9nt's question to 
me was, what is Mars ? and the answer was, a 
flash in the pan. 

Miss M&rdannt. The question was, what is 
snapdragon? and the answer, good reasons with 
sjsirit and hrc. 

Lady Belmont. The question was, what is 
most difficult for a lady to get o)^er ? and the an- 
swer was, an attack on our sex. 

Captain CoUloush, Lady Belmont asked me 
what is coquetry ? and the answer of Dr. Abing- 
ton to me was, vane. 

Dr. Ahingion. 1 was asked, =s there any syno- 
nomy for a weathercock ? and the answer wai> 
popularity. 

Mr. Conolly. The question asked me was, 
what is the object of an orator ? and the answer 
made was, place. • 

Mrs, Ovey. 1 was asked, what unity was of- 
tenest dispensed with ? and 1 was answered, 
marriage. 

Lady Caroline Howard, I was asked, what is 
love ? and I was answered, a profession. 

Sir Henry Rushwood. 1 was asked, which is 
better, a profession or a trade ; and the answer 
was, in these times, a trade. 

Mr. Frederick. The question was, what is the 
stage? and ihe answer was, a looking-glass. 

Miss Ahingtan. The question was, what 
pleases a lady most? and the answer was, a 
secret. 

Mr. Ovey. 1 was asked, what is the Venetian 
system of colouring? and the answer was, an 
imposture. 

Mrs. Meade. The questibn was, what^ do you 
think of a ghost ? and the answer was, a shadow. 
—Upon my word these que.stions and answers 
turned out in a most whimsical manner- 
let us try some fresh game. 

Miss Mordaunt. Shall we play at what is my 
thought like ?— First, 1 will think of something 
which you must none of you know till you liave 
all mentioned something which you guess it to 
resemble; then 1 shall tell you my thought, 
and you must each give a reason why my thought 
is like ydurs. Whoever makes the best guesS 
has a right to chuse the next game. Now, Co- 
lonel Fairfax, what is my thought like ? 

No. VIIL VoL L 


Colonel I^uhfax. It ib likc**>-it is like an old 
coat. 

Miss Mordaunt, Lady Belmont, what say you ? 
Ijidy Bclmout, W^hy, 1 will say a coffin. 

Sir Henry Rashwood. A Swiss. 

Mrs, Meade. A supper ticket. 

Dr. Abingfon. A plai>ter. 

Lord Belmont. The lii^ii Parliament. 

Lady Caroline Howard. A lady’s toilette. 

Mr. Ovey. A picture, like a man taking a 
walk. ^ 

MissAbingion. A pin. 

Captain Cohlongb. Dancing. 

Mr. Frederick. Garrick. 

Mrs. Ovey* A ifevel. 

Mr. Conolly. Gunpowder. 

Miss Mordaunt. My thought is patriotism. 
Now, Colonel, why is patriotism like an old coat. 
Not, 1 should suppose, because it has been 
worn out. 

Colonel Fairfax. Indeed you have found out a 
much better re.isnn for diilV.rencc than I ain 
afraid 1 shall find out for resemblance. 1 was 
going to say, patriotism is like an old coat, be- 
cause it is out of fashion. 

Miss Mordaunt. Very well, Colonel. Lady 
Belmont, you compare patriotism to a coffin. 
Now as patriotism is only a jest, it seems very 
difficult to trace in the absurd any connexion 
with the grave. 

Lady Belmont. And yet patriotism like a 
coffin in this respect, that it is generally the last , 
refuge. • • 

Miss Mordaunt. Such a sarcasm from your 
ladyship’s gentle lips! Sir Henry Riishwood, 

I the eloquent and the severp, patriotism is ilie* 
qualification of a Swiss, now tell me why it is 
his likeness. 

Sir Henry Rushwood. Because with all its 
roughness and austerity , with all its zeal for liberty, 
it will fight for any parly that chuses to be at the 
trouble and expence of bribing it. 

Miss Mordaunt, Oh you scorpion ! Mrs. 
Meade, why is it like a supper ticket ? 

Mrs. Meade. Because it leads to the loaves 
and fishes ; but 1 am afraid that reason is not * 
convincing in these times, when it is so leaitand 
hungry. Indeed the moment it is fed, it loses 
its original nature, and forfeits the very name of 
patriotism. 

Miss Mordaunt. Nay , I am supreme] iidge no 
and will hear no such melancholy pleas against 
the soundness of your reason. Dr. Abington, 
have you the skill to heal the bruises that every 
body has been inflicting upon poor patriotism, 
who has been standing still like a game-cock on 
Shrove-Tuesday, as a mark for all the cud- * 
gel.s of malice and wit ? You told us *of a 
plaister. • 

• 3 U 
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l)r, Abh^ton. Why, indeed, patriotism is in 
the body politic, a little like what some kinds of 
plai:»ters are in the body natural ; for it irritates, 
where it is meant to cure. 

Miss JMordaunt, Nay, patriotism shall come 
no more to you for a cure. Lord Belmont, why 
is it like the Irish Pajiarnent ? Is there any ana- 
iojry between Parliaments and patriotism ? 

LokI Belmont. Between patriotism and the • 
Irish Pailiament there — for both are now no 
more.® | 

Mm MoTflnvni. So there is an end of poor ' 
patriotism, my patient. Dr. Abington if-fuscs ; 
to cure it, and you kill it at once. But 1 defy ' 
you dll. By my magic power^ restore it to life, 
and it shall run the gauntlet through the seat of 
its enemies. — Lady Caroline, can you tell in ; 
wliat respect it is like a lady's toilette ? j 

f. uf I y Caroline. Why, yes? it is so full of 
patches and paint, you know. | 

Miss Morrlaiint. Hush, do not betray the se- j 
crets of our prison-houses.— Mr. Ovey, what | 
was your thought ? j 

Mr. Ovey. A picture ; and indeed patriotism, * 
like painting, is seldom without colour, or with> 
out design. 

Miss Monhvml. It seems, indeed, the perfection 
of art. My dear Miss Abington, you thought of ' 
a pin ; and as punning seems all the fashion 
this evening, 1 must say I shall expect a point 
in your*explication, 

• Sir Henry Rushwood. Whatever it was Miss 
A bington's intention to explain, you have saved 
her some trouble by making a point of it. 

Miss Abington. 1 ihink both a pin and pa- 
triotism may serve sometimes to conceal a hole. 

MUs Moidannt. Captain Colclough, 1 wailfor 
you. Full iutism, like dancing, is all 
dee. 

Captain Colclovgk. Indeed, Miss Mordaunt, 
as to dancing, you ar^ wrong in to to. The real 
reason is because they both make a man warm. 

Sir Henry Rushwood. Honestly spoken, Cap- 
tain, and like ah Irishman. 

Miss 3Tordaunt. Mr. Frederick, the ball is in 
your hands. Why is it like Garrick ? 

J\ir. Frederick. Because it is in its nature ver- 
satile ; and besides, in its outward appearance, 
it is sometimes Tragedy and sometimes Co- 
ino'iy. 

Miss Mordaunt. Yes; and sometimes off, and 
sometimes on. But, Mrs. Ovey, 1 must call on 
you for your clue. 

Mrs. Ovey, Nothing ran be plainer than the 
likeness between patriotism and a novel : the 
^ one is a story, and so is the other. 

Miss Mordau7U. Now for the last, Mr. Co- 
nolly, my client, patriotism looks to you as 
iU last resort. ^ You compared it to gunpowder. 


Is it for the brilliancy of its fire, or the might of 
its effects ? * 

Mr. Conolly. Why, patriotism, in its birth, life, 
and death, is nothing but gunpojwder. It' be- 
gins ill flash, goes on in noise, and ends in 
smoke ! 

Miss Mordaunt. When the tournafhent was 
finished, say the romances, the fair lady who 
sat upon the throne, was eriiiilrd to bestow tlu 
prize on the victorious knight. I am the lady ; 
and you, Mr. Conolly, I consecrate as my fa- 
voured and vietdirious knight. 

Mr. Conolly. I must pray for moderation to 
bear my grea^honours meekly. Now, as I am 
to invent a game for you, 1 will tell you a di- 
verting play enough. Lady Caroline, if you will 
step out of the room, we will think of sonio- 
thing which you must guess on your return. 

Lady Catolinw. How am I to guess it if I go 
out of the room. 

Mr. Conolly. Why, thus. Every body shall 
tell you whal he wc)uld do with tlie thing of 
which we speak, if it were his to do as he chose 
with. 

So L*jdy Caroline went out of the room, and 
we settled among our&clvcs the article which she 
was to di.scover. When she returned, Mr. Co- 
noUy said, perhaps 1 should discover it. 

Mrs. (fvey. I should conceal it. 

Lord Belmont, 1 would put it on you. 

Colonel Fairfax. 1 would pull it off you. 

Miss Abington. It would be too warm. 

Miss Mordaunt. It might bo too cold. 

Captain ColcUmpfi. I would keep it. 

Mrs. Meade, I would give it .away. 

Mr. Lansduwne. 1 would keep it near me. 

Sir Henry Rmhiv.ood.' I would bang it on the 
curtain-rod out of the way at once. 

Mr. Frederick. I would love the giver. 

Dr. Abington. I cannot help laughing at it. 

Lady Belmont. I should look upon it as a net 
spread for me. 

Mr. Ovey. Ntiy, your Ladyship uses it hardly 
—it is worsted; and as I am bound to say some- 
thing, 1 only quote ^he proverb— great cry and 
little wool. 

Lady Cicroline. Is it love? which one would 
discover and another conceal ? which one thinks 
too warm and another too cold ? 

Miss Mordaunt. No, it cannot be that— for 
Colonel Fairfax talked about pulling it off, and 
I know he will not abandon love, though some 
malicious people say the ungrateful urchin has 
long since abandoned him. 

Colonel Fairfax. I hope 1 am noi sunk so low 
in the opinion of the fair. 1 shall t^ke your 
abuse by way of contraries. 

Miss Mordaunt. Pray do. Lady Caroline, you 
must guess again, 1 am afraid. 
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Lady Caroline » Why, what caii^it be? Is» it 
flattery ? that one would hang up, of which ano- 
ther would love the giver, which a third would 
laugh at, and^ fourth consider as a net ^ 

Mrs^ IS^tade, Indeed you are extremely inge- 
nious. Try again ^ 1 hardly think it possible to 
guess a llfird time without guessing right. 

Lady Caroline. Perhaps it is prudence; for 
Mrs. Meade could impart it, and Mr. Lansdowne 
would keep it; Lord Belmont would put it on, 
and Colonel Fairfax only would now veirturc to 
pull off; while Sir Henry, who has long bince cast 
it away, is determined to hang it up at once; but 
then Dr. Abington would not beavery likely to 
laugh at it. 

Mr. Conolly. Admirably imagined, indeed. 1 
flfi tempted to say of your ladyship what a friend 
of Inline used jocosely to tell all his acquaintance, 
your wit is lobe equalled only Uy your beauty, 
which is very consjiicuous. 

[.udy Caroline. Pray sjiare me, my dear Sir, 
and tell me, in short, what L it that I ought to 
gness. 

.17/-. Cnnolly. Indeed you deserve to be told. 
In short, then, it is an invisible petticoat— -which 
1 should perhaps discover, but which Mrs. 


Oveyvery wisely intends to conceal: Lord Bel- 
mont's gallantry would lead him to assist you in 
putting it on, and Colonel Fairfax's gallantry 
would urge him to pull it off you. Miss Abing- 
ton might find it too warm, but Miss Mordaunt, 
whose prudence has encumbered her with too 
much cloathing, thinks it, tm the other hand, a 
little too cold. Captain Colclough would keep 
it as a relic ; and Mrs. Meade, who, I suppose?, 
has plenty of her own, would generously make it 
a present to her maul. Mr. Lansdowne would 
keep it near him as a constant memorial ; and Sir 
Henry *woul(l make it the constant inhabitant of 
his chamber, by (^signing to it a place iipoa 
the bed. Mr. Frederick loves the giver; and my 
satirical friend, the doctor, laughs at it. Lady 
Belmont, considering its texture., regards it as a 
net; and as worued has assumed the place of 
flannel in the composition of petticoats, Mr. 
Ovey’s puns are justifiable. 

Lady Caroline. Oh, 1 see it .all clearly now. 

Slipper was announced, and wo all went down 
stairs. I came away at half after eleven, and 
wrote this account, to which I now subscribe 
myself, Mr. Editor, yours, Jlc. 

F. L. 


THE GOLDEN MIRROR; 

OR, 

THE KINGS OF SHESIIIAN : 

A TIILE IIISTOilY, TRANSLATED FROM THE SHESHIANESE, 
{^Continued from Page 298.] 


Of the Sheshians! exclaimed Shah Gebal; 
meihiuks 1 know that name. Is it not that 
She-diian of which Hiauf-Tel^s-Tantzai was 
king, whose cursed skimming ladle yoli lately 
wanted me to swallow, if»I had not as stoutly 
struggled against it as the high priest Saugre- 
nutio ? • 

Projiiably, Sir, said the black-eyed Circassian, 
"wWo for some time had now ceased to be young, 
but from the decay of her charms, had reaped, 
among other advantages, that of an agreeable 
voice, and had thence taken occasion to ambse 
the Sultan as well as circumstances on both sides 
would admit ; doubtless. Sir, said she, it is that 
very Sheshian ; for nothing obliges us to sup- 
pose two, of them, as we may be ijery well satis- 
fied with one ; which,’ by the account of certain 
ancient geographers, in the times of its greatest 


prosperity, was nearly as lafge as the kingdom 
of your majesty *, and eastwards- - — 

The geography of it is nothing to the purpose, 
interrupted Shah Gebal, if thou wilt only vouch 
for it, Nurmahal, that where thy history begins 
the times were past when the fairies governed^he 
world; for 1 dcclan-, once for all, that 1 will 
hear nothing of disastrous wedding-nights, of old 
withered cucumbers, with their impudent anth- 
! mctic, of blind moles, which, with fine turned 
periods, and in the most flowery language in the 

* The truth is, tliai it was a great deal larger ; 
but the fair Circassian had too much knowledge 
of the world to be guilty of such a piece of rude- 
ness to the Sultan as to say so. Nearly as large, 
is as much as one may venture to say on null 
occasions.— jRe//iarA; ^ the Chinese (/‘anslgtor, 

.3 MS 
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world, say nothing at all ; and, in short, let me [ 
have nothing about h^ve affairs, like Ihcs witty 
Musticheos and her dull Cornioran, who makes 
such fine epigrams, and strikes such famous 
circles; in one word, Nurmahal, and I speak it 
in downright earnestness, no Neadarncs, and no 
skimming ladles ! * 

Your majesty may depend upon it, returned 
Nurmahal, that the fjiryjs shall have nothing to 
do in Jhis history; and as to genii, your majesty 
knows tliat we may usually reckon six or seven 
kings, in regular succession, before we ca^ light 
on one that has any pretensions to that name. 

Nor any satires, madam, if you please ; begin 
your history without further perambulation. And 
you (s.iid he to a young mirza that had the 
honour to sit at the foot of his bed), do you 
mind how often 1 yawn ; as soon as 1 have 
yawned three times, then shut the book, and 
good night. 

For any nation (thus began the fair Nurmahal 
to read) to endeavour to investigate the history 
of its reinote«it condition, is as if we should re- 
quire of a man to remember what happened to 
him in his mother’s womb, or during the fir5>t 
years of his infancy. 

The inliabitjuls of Sheshian founed no ex- 
ception to this rule; they, like all other nations 
in the world, filled up tluj gulf that lay between 
their origin and the epocha of their authentic 
history with fables ; and thesi; fables with all 
nations are so like one aiiotiier that wo may sup- 
pose them the invention of beings' on the first 
Mep of humanity. Me among them who first 
“ made the discovciy that an ananas had a belter 
flavour than a pumpkin, was a deity in the eyes 
of his desciMidants. 

The old Shcshiariese believed that a great 
monkey had taken the trouble to eommunicato 
lo their ancestors the first intimation of conve- 
nieiicy, of the arts, a’nd of social life. 

A monkey ! cried the Sultan; your Sheshianese 
arc very humble to attribute to muukies this ad- 
vantage over them. 

I'hey who entertained this belief probably 
theeght not so deeply, replied the beautiful 
Nurmahal. 

Doubtless, said the Sultan; but what I want 
lo know, is exactly what sort of people they 
were who could entertain such a belief? 

On tills head, Sir, the chronicle says nothing; 
but if d person of my sex may be permitted to 
hazard a supposition on .so learned a subject, 1 
should say, that nothing seems more compre* 
hensible to me. No article of belief was ever 
so absurd that had not something true for its 
basisc Might not a monkey have taught the 
incient Sheshianese something, if it were but 
the art of climbing a tree and cracking nuts.; 


[| for easy as tbyese arts may appear to us, yet it is 
' much rather to be suj posed that mankind learned 
I them of monkies, than that monkics were tauglit 
‘ them by men. • 

I The fair Sultana reasons very justly ,r said the 
! doctor, Danish inende, who, of all the philoso- 
phers of the court, the Sultan could most en- 
j dure to have about him, as indeed he was one 
of the best hearted souls in the world, and wh6 
, therefore enjoyed the grace of being present at 
! these readings, ^'iih the before- mentioned mirza. 
It is not to be imagiucil, added he, that the pri- 
mitive men in ShoNliian were more sharp-witted 
than Isanagi-^fo-Mic.otto, one of the deified kings 
of Japan, of whom their history asserts, that h« 
had learnc d the art of proceeding with his con- 
sort, Ysannmi, after the manner of mortals, from 
the bird Isi.itad.ikki f. 

Shah Gcbal ^nobody knows why) shook his 
head .it tills remark ; and Nurniahal, without 
voudisafing one blush at the conceit of the phi- 
losopher IJani'.hmerjde, proceeded thus: 

In the first period, when the history of She- 
shian b(gins to ho authentic, the nation w<ns 
partitioned into a multitude of petty states, with 
each of them a subordinate prince at its head. 
Two or tlirec of these potentates were constantly 
CQinbining to plunder a fourth; when they liad 
finidied him, they a> usuativ quaiTclIod about 
i the divUion of the spoil ; and then a fifth geiif- 
I rally interfered to terminate the dispute, by 
taking the object of their dispute into Ins cus- 
tody. 

These confederacies lasted, to the great detri- 
ment of the poor Sheshianese, till some of the 
weakest proposed that all the khans and rajahs 
should, for the general safely, submit to one 
coiiiiiioii chief. The most powerful approved of 
this proposal, as each enferiairied a hope that 
the choice would fall upon himself; but scarcely 
was the election over ere they declared that the 
best means for restoring tranquillity had not 
been adopted. • 

The rtew king was deserving of the preference 
conferred on him by^he nation. The esteem in 
which his personal merits were held during a 
considerate time, supported his endeavours, 
and Sheshian enjoyed a temporary happiness, 
which he employed in framing laws, that emu- 
lated even those of Cc^nfucius himself ; laws de- 
ficient in nothing except, as was said of the 
statKies of a certain artist of antiquity, that they 
would not go of them-'. Ives ; llial is, that it was 
in the choice of the subjexis whether they would 
keep them or not. For though severe penalties 
were annexed, to the transgression of ^those on 


f. Sec Kempfer’s description of the kingdoin 
of Japan, Vol. i. cap. 7. sect. 
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the observance whereof the peace ajid welfare of 
the nation absolutely depended, the king had 
nft authority to enforce them. If one of his 
rajahs was to be reduced to obedience, he was 
obliged tp commission another to compel him ; 
and accordingly the most righteous sentences 
were constantly left unexecuted. For no crow 
will peck another's eyes out, said king Dago- 
•bert*. 

Who was this king Dagoberl ? said the Sultan 
to the philosopher Danish iiicnde. 

Danishmendc, with all his ])retendcd or real 
excellencies, had one fault, which, however in- 
significant in itself, yet in parlicnlar circum- 
stances is enough to confuse the strongest head ; 
never could he find an answer to a question in 
which he was not mistaken. This failing might 
porhaps have been overlooked in him, but he 
c»)jnnionly magnified it by another, which, in- 
deed, was not to be pardoned in a man of his 
talents. For instance, if the Sultan asked him 
any thing that was unknown to him, he stam- 
mered, blushed, opened his mouth, and stared, 
as if he was thinking on it ; it was expected, 
from one moment to another, that he was about 
to break forth, and it was thought the less pardon- 
able iq him, as at List he disappointed the ex- 
pectations that had been kept up so long, Ijjr a* 
poor— ‘‘ that 1 cannot tell because it was 
thought he might as well have said it at the 
first moment. This was now exactly the ca>e 
in which he was ; no man in the world w'as more 
unknown lo him than king Dagobert. 

1 was in the wrung to put such a question to 
a philosopher, said the Sultan, somewhat dis- 
pleased ; let somebody fetch my Chancellor. 

The Ch.nicellor was a huge thick man, who, 
among other honourable qualities, had just so 
much wit as was necessary for always liaving uii 
answer ready for any question. ; 

Lord Chancellor, who was king Dagobert ? 
interrogated the Sultan. 

Sir, answered the Cliancclloii^ with great gra- 
vity,* placing his right hand on his waist, and 
with the left stroking whiskers, he was a 
king, who, in days df yore, reigned in a certain 
country that is not to be found iiiiany map of 

Jndoslan, probably because it was so small that 
1 — — 

* Either the beautiful Nurmahal, or her chro- 
nicle, is mistaken in the person. If she had 
been pleased to have taken the pains to tufn to 
honest Gregory of Tours, she would have found 
in the sixth book (we do not recollect in what 
chapter) that it was king Chilperic ; though it 
must be owned, that to her, and to Sultiin Gebal, 
and to all IndU, it might be of no consequence 
whether it were Dagobert or Chilperic.— fie7/<ar4* 

ihi Latin tramtator. 


it was not possible to say wliich was the north, 
and which was the south side of it. 

Very well, Lord Chancellor. And what said 
king Dagobert ? 

Generally nothing, replied the Chancellor, 
unless it was in his sleep, which sometimes hap« 
pened to him in his divan. ^ His Chancellor, being 
short-sighted, was not always aware whether the 
king was aw^ake or asleep, and sometimes took 
what he had said in his'slcep for commands, and 
executed them on tlie spot ; and whalfts most 
remarkable, the historians assure us, that these 
very ^>rdinanccs were the wisest of all he pub- 
lished during the whole of his reign. 

Good night, Lord Chancellor, said Shah Ge- 
bal. 

(It must be confessed that at times Suit ms 
ask curious questions.) 

It is a fine thing to have a sensible chancellor, 
continued the Sultan, when he had dismissed 
him. I know, Nurmahal, that you never liked 
him; and if I think more favourably of him, it 
is certainly not because I am unacquainted with 
him. 1 know that, with all the rotund formality 
of his person, which is a living compendium of 
all the laws, ordinances, ancient usages, and 
modern abuses of my kingdom, he is at Imttom 
only an intriguer, a false, restless, insatiable, 
vindictive fellow, and a secret enemy to all whom 
his instinct tclis him are more deserving than 
himself. Moreover, I know that hesuHk^rs him- 
self to be governed by a rascally little fakir, wha 
has made him believe that he possesses d secret 
of carrying him safe over the bridge which is no 
broader than the edge of a razor. But even 
though he were ten timest worse than he is, I 
must be gracious to him, on account of the talent 
he has of shaking an answer out of his sleeve to 
any question, however unexpected arul inconve- 
nient, which he gives you for a good one with 
sucli gravity and effrontery, th.it, whether one 
will or not, it is impossible not to be satLfied 
wiili it. Blit wliile we are so complaisant to 
king Dagobert and my chancellor, we are for- 
getting the poor king of Shcdiian ; and that is 
not right. 1 piiy the good man; though, in 
fiict, it was his own fault if his people Inade 
sport of ])im, as the frogs did of king Log. How 
could he consent to be king on such terms ? 

Your Highness, said Nurmahal, would perhaps 
think better of him, were you to recollect that 
the nation would have a king, and that, ail 
things considered, it is alw.iys better lo be king 
than to leave the office to another. It might, 
with some probability, be expected that oppor- 
tunities would not be wanting for extending and 
confirming his authority, how limited soever it* 
might be at first ; besides, he was a man oT more 
than ordinary capacity, his own principality was 
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o*ie of m<ist consulcrdble \ and, at tlic hea ! 
of the parly that placed him on ilie throne, he 
might reasonably hope to succeed in whatever he 
might attempt. 

And yet he was too sanguine in his hopes, 
•aid the Sultan. 

How could It happen otherwise, replied the 
Sultana. His adherents expected greater rewards 
than he had to give; their demands knew no 
bounds. He thought he had a right to require 
sorvicetf and submission ftom those who had made 
him king; and yet for that very reason they 
thought he owed all to them. Such a ditTcwence 
of opinions must be attended with consequence > 
that would render both king afid people equally 
imhappy. Being resolved to act well the part 
he had undertaken, he must necessarily be at 
variance with his rajahs, wlio would rather sec 
him play any other \*art than that of king. His 
whole reign was turbulent, weak, and confused. 
Rut under his successors matters went on still 
worse. Every new advantage the princes g.dncd 
over their kings increased their arrog mce, and 
r tised their demands. Under pretext of securing 
their liberty (of which, however, they seem 
never to have had any determinate idea), and 
ihe rights of the nathm f which were never pro- 
perly defined) against arbitrary pretensions, the 
royal authority was gradually so nutrowed, that, 
as we read in the fable of a certain liyinph, it 
dwindicdaat length into a mere shadow. (Here 
the Sultan yawned for the first time.) Till jt 
la'.^t <?veTi of this shadow nothing remained but 
an empty voice, that had just power enough to 
re-echo what was said lo-ir. 

Sheshian during this period was in a most 
wretched condition. l)f more than three hun- 
dred districts of various dimensions, the far greater 
pnrt resembled a country recently desolated by 
war, .amine, pestilence, and drouglit; nature 
exhibited not that suiiUng A'*pect, that charming 
diverdty, that inviting face of happiness and 
plen^ with which she captivates the senses and 
the heart in every country that is governed by 
the paternal care of a wise prince. 

Here the countenance of the Sultan brightened 
up ag.4^M; he thought of his pleasure-houses, his 
delightful gardens, the lovely prospects that ex- 
tomled on all sides round them, the walks laid 
with mosaic pavement, and bordered on each 
side with a doable row of orange-trees, and for 
some moments cn;oyod the delightful sentiment 
of b.Miig perfectly satisfied with himself. 

This was not what the two omrahs wished him 
to think of on this occasion! Proceed, Nur- 
mahal; said the delighted Sultan, 

On every .side ihe heart of every traveller that 
was nof entirely desliuue of feeling for the con- 
dition of his fclUw-creatures, ached <it beholding 


sad pictures of want and pitiless oppresaion.— • 
The petty ijrams, to whom the king of She- 
shian was obliged to give up nineteen out ,pf 
twenty of his subjects, as a prey, had, in regard 
to the administration of their charge, a way of 
thinking like that of certain savages of whom 
; we read, that they know of no readier way of 
gathering the fiuit than cutting down the tree. 
Their first maxim seemed to be to use the pre-' 
sent moment for the gratification of their irre- 
gular appetites, without concerning themselves 
for the consequences that must naturally follow. 
These gentlemen found neither in their beads 
nor in their h^irts, that poor humanity had any 
tiling to plead. In their eyes the people had 
no rights, and the prln ’e no duties They treated 
them as a herd of living nuchincs, who, lik^ 
other brute animals, were cast forth by natcie 
to work for theft, and had no claim to rc.t, 
convenienry, or pleasure. Difiicult as it may 
he to conceive so unnatural a mode of thinking 
possible, yet nothing is more certain, than that 
they at length considiMed themselvo.s as a superior 
class of being<, who, like the gods of Epicurus, 
had not blood, but only .somewhat rc-scmhlmg 
blood flowing in their veins; to whose arbitrary 
commands every thing ought to subnii^i; to 
•whom all was lawful, and of whom no one could 
dem md the performance of any obligation. The 
.slavery of the wretches who sighed under their 
yoke was so great, that when, by a particular 
exception, the most common rights of mankind 
were granted them, they were obliged to con- 
sider it as an unmerited favour. Tlie con.se- 
quences of so senseless a conduct naturally arise 
to the mind. A general lisile.ssnes.s giadually 
relaxed all the .springs of improvement; genin.s 
was stifled in the bud, industry dismayed, and 
the place of the passions, by whose diiimating 
breath natuie unfolds the man, and makes him 
the instrument of her greatdesigns, was occnpierl 
by corroding grief and stupifying despair*, 

* Herc,tSays the Chinese translator, I found a 
remark of the Indian editor of this work, which 
1 cannot persuade myself to omit, though my 
reader can q^akc no immediate use of it. I wish 
(these arc the words of the Indian) that all our 
grandees and nobles would condescend to ma^b 
the application of this sentence (from the words 
“ A pneral," to “ stupefying dc.spair”), in ex- 
aminyig the fakirs to whom they intend to en- 
trust the education of their sons. To this end 
they have nothing farther to do tlian to read the 
sentence to the fakir, and to require of him an 
explanation of it, with a developement of the 
ideas contained therein. In order to be more 
sure of their aim, they might invite some philo* 
sopher of undoubted sagacity to be present at 
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Slaves, who have no hope of nsin|r above their I 
misery, otherwise than by some singular chance I 
that scarcely happens to one in ten thousand, 
only work wlyle they are forced to it, and cannot 
be forcecj to do any thing well ; they lose all 
sentiment of the dignity of their nature, all sen- 
timent of the generous and beautiful, all con- 
sciousness of their inherent rights,— -(The Sultan 
4iere yawned for the second time.)— and sink in 
their sentiments and manners to a level with 
the cattle with whom they are obliged to share 
the stall and the provender ; nay, under the im- 
possibility of bettering their condition, they at 
length lose the very idea of such a condition, 
and consider happiness no otherwise than as a 
mysterious prerogative of the deities and their 


masters, to make the slightest claim to which 
would be impiety and high tre;\son. 

This was the abject stale of humiliation and 
misery in which the poor inhabit.uits of Sheshian 
were immersed. They would shortly have fallen 
into the savage stale from whence the great 
monkt^y, according to ihcir iradilional conceit, 
had delivered their progenitors, a slate wherein 
they might at least have comforted themselves 
with the impossibility of falling lower, had nut an 
unexpected revolution in the govern ment— - 
Mere the niirza made signs to the beautiful 
Nurmahal, that the Sultan, during the last 
periods, was fallen^fast asleep. 

[^To be continued,’] 


AN ACCOUNT OF A SUTTEE AT BARODA. 


We have been obligingly favoured by a corres* 
pondent with the following curious and authentic 
account of a Suttee, which took placeat Baroda 
on the 28th of July, iSOf) ; 

The victim’s husband was a Bramin of fhe 
Desubt cast, an inhabitant of Nasick, but remov- 
ed his family to Baroda a’oout two years ago. He 
was invited by the Rajah of Kota to visit Malwa, 
for the purpose of reading to his Highness the 
Bliagwat, or Shaster, Having executed this task 
to the sati-, lac lion of the Rajah, he was dismissed 
from the Duibar with rich presents of shawls. See. 
and l/) 0 () I upees in money, for which he obtained 
a bill of exchange on Baroda. He then took 
the road to Guzerat, but on coming into the 
Grassiahi’ country, he was attacked by a party of 
these depredators, plundered of all his ward- 
robe, lie. and thrown into a dungeon. In a 
miserable 'state of imprisonment he remained for j 
three juoiiths, receiving one seer of grain each | 
day, and constantly undergoing the most severe 
and cruel tortures, till he coAsented to pay a fine, 
and give security for 1500 rupees (the little sum 
he had earned during fourteen niontlts absence 
^ jVcyjjJiis family) and which he fondly expected 
to enjoy with them on his return. He was how- 
ever obliged to go to Rutlam, where he sold his 
bill of exchange, and paid to the Grassiahs the 

this examination. If the fakir understands the 
period well I if he understands it not, or rea- 
sons upon it like a buzzard, then your excel- 
lency, your grace, your lordshii) 9 , yonr wor- 
ship, &c. may rely upon it that he is an excel- 
lent object of your choice, if your design be that 
your son should not be too wise. 


extorted fine. The treatment he had met with 
produced a fever, of which he died within seven 
days after his arrival at that place. 

» Some*, lime before his unhappy wife was inform- 
ed of his death, she had a dream, in which she 
beheld many women approach, and present her 
with the red stuff called coonkoo ; in« conse- 
quence of which she regularly dedicated her 
prayers to the pempul tree, and walked roftnd it 
one hundred times during the day 5 on her return- 
ing from thence one afternoon, a crow perched 
upon her head, and ca/ried.away her string of 
beads. — On this she declared to her c«ist, slyj wa» 
persuaded her husband was dcutd, and that she 
was determined to burn herself the moment she 
received confirmation. 

She did not long survive her unfortunate hus- 
band, for oil the 27th ultimo, she heard of his 
decease by letters from Rutlam. 

Having summoned all her acquaintance she 
applied to prayer, and addresed Seeiaram Rowjee, 
the Guicawar’s IJcwan, requesting he would im- 
mediately give ordcis for the necessary prejAna- 
lions to be made for her burning. 

On the 28th, the pile was erected at the pagoda 
adjoining the cantonments. A rontourse of 
people were present. She went to the nver with 
her attendants, called a I’rainin, and made an 
image of wheal-flour representing her hu.sband. 
She returned to the pile — made the usual pre- 
sents, and having walked round it five times, stood 
upon a stone called Dhurram SelU. She looked 
at her face in a glass, and exclaimed she was burn- 
ing with her husband ! She received the iJsual 
compliments and congratulations for herself as 
well as for friends above. 
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She entered — jjlacc^l theimageon herlap^ and 
with her own hands, set fire to the pile. 

The victim was about thirty years of age, her 
eyes black and sparkling; with a mild counte- 
nance, expressive of lively anguish and interesting 
simplicity. 

The firmness she (fisjjlayed is beyond descrip- 
Her mind glowed in the hope of meeting 
her beloved husband, where no lyranny or op- 
pressif]# could reach him. She did not drop a 
tear, and if she had, it would have been the tear 
oi joy, and not of sorrow. 

It niust however be said, that althou^ the 
Suttee is a strong examples of fortitude and 
afiection, a custom prevalent with the Bramin 
cast, and not uncommon with Hindoos in general, 
it is a custom ‘‘ iiUire honoured in the breach than 
the observance,” and to the credit of humanity 
it i'i now less frequently complied with than for- 
merly. 

It has hern supposed by many that this sacrifice 
is not voluntary, and that the wife suffers disgrace 
in not coming forward; but this is a most errone- 
ous idea; for on the decease of a Hindoo person- 
age at Baroda, that woitliy and liighly respected 
character who by the suavity of his manners, his 
justice and wisdom, is so truly beloved by the 
natives, and to whom we may apply from Terence 
Home sum^^nihil kumani a me alienum pute-^ 
apprehqpsive that the wife, from the high rank 
, which her husband held, would have devoted her 
self* 16 his manes, sent his Dewan to endeavour 
to dissuade her from the act. The Dewan went 
to her house, but on finding her in tears, imme- 
*diately returned, and afforded no small degree of 
satisfaptiun in declaring, that giving vent to her 
grief, was a certain proof she had no intention of 
devoting herself. She is now living, and passes 


her time in j^iayer and medi'ation. To argue 
against this Braminical religious tenet with the 
male part of the cast, would only excite thair 
indignation and surprize; but inigijt we not ask 
them, if the children have no claim ^ to their 
mothoi’s protection? Is it more praise-worthy for 
a wife to burn with her husband, than fo remain 
and afford consolation to her disconsolate chil- 
dren ’ * 

The gallant Macduff being informed that his 
wife and children were murdered hy order of the 
tyrant, pulls his hat over his eyes, and his intenidl 
agony bursts out with an exclamation of four 
words, the nioiPt expressive perhaps that ever was 
uttered, 

“He has no Children.’' 

f 

This is, as Goldsmith says, “ the energetic lan- 
guage of simple^nature but that nature, piire 
and refined as it is, in the point alluded to, has 
no influence. 

I We were present at a Suttee last year, when 
the daughter of the devotee attended her mother 
to the pile. The tears and lamentations of the 
unhappy girl moved every one. The very priests 
seemed touched with her agony; but her affliction 
was treated by her mother with a smile, as much 
as to say “ why grieve for me ; 1 am going to 
enjby happiness.’* She had not 

The dread of something after death— 

That undiscovered country from whose bourne 

No travellci returns ; 

She did not believe 

The Evei lasting fixed his canon ’gainst self- 
murder. 

Baroda, Julif 20f/f f 1805. 


SINGULAR NARRATIVE OF MARSHAL TURRENE. 


T*kE celebrated Viscount Turrene, in his 
earlier youth, was a man of pleasure in the inno- 
cent sense of that word; it was his constant 
maxim, that man was formed for two purposes, 
to bo virtuous and to be happy. He did not 
confine the latter term within the limits of any 
philosophical theory,— he understood happiness 
as the world, and not as the philosophers under- 
stood it. Being of a gay disposition he gave it 
free vent ; and the levities of his youth were 
as much the subject of conversation as the hero- 
ism of his maturer years has become the theme 
of history. 

If e used to relate with much pleasure a kind | 


of adventure which had occurred to him upon 
his first iifirodiiction into the great world— the 
j court of Louis XIV. We here translate it 
I freely as it is given in a French work of much 
literary reputation, which has just appeared in 
Paris, and attracted much attention. 

The father of Turrene was persuaded that his 
son would make lus fortune at Paris, but with that 
kind of blindness not uncommon to parents, he 
expected this desired event by means very little 
suited to the character and mind of the young 
Chevalier. Will it be credited that Turrene was 
sent.to the court of Louis XIV. for the purpose of 
making his fortune by entering into the Sorbonne ? 
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Accordingly, with sen Louis d\)rs in his his- bow Js. Whether arisinj; from the jouri.cy, 
pocket, the young Turrene was cBiiducied by* or from any other caiHC, the disease wis so\io- 
biVather ro the toM II nearest his paternal chat- lent, and instantaneous in its efTeei, that Tiir- 
teau, whcnce^the good old gentleman haw his reno had scarcely time to call I'oi help before his 
ton safely into a provincial stage, and with many companion had expired. 

blessings left him on hisr^ad tol’dris. '1 here is a help for eveiy thing but death--* 

Turreiig, when a few miles on his road, got Turrene retired lo his bed, and revolved the in- 
liiio conversation with a fellow-iiassenger 5 and ddents of the day, and Ins journey. Turrent 
^lere being in the vehiclebut this genileman and was at an age win n the spint of mi cltief is sup- 
himstAf, they soon bcca me as much acqwa'uued \.o>eA to prcAominaie. 'ITurrcne rose \n ihw 
PS if they had |)assed the whole of their livc:^ to- morning, and going to the irujik of the diseased 
gether. Turrene himself was afways noted for Chevalier, the keys of which Dupafy had given 
his candour and pleasantry, and tl»e young Che- him jvcvious to his nnhapjiy catastrophe, ha 
valier, his fellow-passenger, seemet^ much of the examined the contents j and liking the letter* 
same character. There were no limiis, theft fore, ‘a)A the b -g conlai?ling the five hundred crowns, 
to their mutual confidence. Turrene entered sallies fortli for ihc hou>e of Monsieur St. George, 
a narrative of his expectations ; and his com- having given previous orders for the burial of In* 
pan^on, equally communicative, informed Tur- friend. It nny be here n‘.*cc<;sary to mention, 
rene of all the circumstances of his situation. that, by the rcgulr.tions of ParU, every one was 
Turrene learned by this detail that the name of required to be bunied within twelve hours after 
hi.s companion was the Chevalier Dup »ty ; that their decease, 

he was the son of an old c tiz 11 of Blois, and (.)n coming lo the hon^c of Monsieur St. 
was going to Paris on a visit to a merchant, the George, Tm rene oidered tlic porter to announce 
old friend of hi.s father, with the purpose of his arrival to his ra:i.stcr. 

marrying the old gentleman’s daughter. Old “ Who am 1 to announce, Sir,” said the porter. 

Monsieur Dupaty and the Parisian merchant ‘‘ The Chevalier Diipaty.” 

had, it seems, been educated together, and The porter had not lived in the family forno- 

though so separated by the events of their future »tbiiig; he knew the family secrets as well as 

life, that they had scarcely setii each other Jor Monsieur St. George himself. He eagerly, there- 
tweniy years, they had mutually retained fore, hastened to announce what he knew to be 
that aifectionate remembrance not uncommon most agreeable Intelligence, • 

•in like situations. The old merchant, whose In the meantime Turrene, left by himself in a. 
name is given as Monsieur St. George, had large parlour, had leisure to look around %ifti \ 
therefore sent an invitation to Monsieur Dupaty, he found himself in one of those houses, or 
to endeavour lo unite their families; cxpre>sing rather palaces, which belong to the higher order 
in the same letter what he would give with of merchants. Every thing bespoke the wealth 
his daughter, and what he should expect the* of its owner. His reverie was interrupted by the 
young Dupaty would bring with him. The entrance of the old gentleman, who approaching 

letter concluded, that if old Dupaty agreed to in haste, precipitated himself into the arms of Tur- 

the proposal, the young Chevalier should be sent rene. Turrene returned his embraces with equal 
with a bag of five hundred cowns, and the nup- warmth. The old gentleman was enraptured at 
tials be forthwith concluded. the figure of his intended son in-law. He over- 

** Have you never seen your intended, Cheva* whelmed him with family questions, to all of 
lier?” «aid Turrene. , which the candid coinin unication of his deceased 

** Never;” replied the young Dupaty. friend had enabled Turrene to return most satis- 

Nor the old gentleman rejoined Turrene. factory answers. Turrene delivered his letters, 

** Never, my friend re-added the C^hevalier. The old gentleman read them. • 

It will be a singular union then,” said Tur- •• You have brought then,” said he, the five 
• “ but perhaps these things are not so much hundred crowns which your father has mentioned 

the worse for being done blind-folded ; fortune in his letter ?” 

may choose perhaps as well as ourselves.” Turrene replied to this interrogatory hy putting 

In this conversation between the young friends - the bag into the hands of the old gentleman, 
passed the whole interval of the journey till tlieir “ Good, my young friend,* replied the worthy 

arrival at Paris. It was then ivgreed. between the Monsieur St. George, “Your father, 1 perceive, 
two companions^ that they should stop at the is as much a man of business as m>self. You 
same Inn. But scarcely had they reached this will soon learn that my fortune, and what 1 shall 
Inn, and %vere left alone in their dianiber, when give my daughter, did not require the addition of 
every unexpected Incident occurred. The young five hundred’erowns, but 1 was willing tbat*your 
Dupaty was seized with a violent complaint in father should hate some share in die happiness 
Nq.VIILVoLI. * *31 
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of setting you going. 1 am a plain man, young 
gentleman, your father has dune his part, and 1 
shall now do mine.” 

With these words he rang a bell; and, upon 
the entiance of a servant, commanded him to 
summon a priest by a certain hour in the same 
evening. ** In Iho viean time yon shall go and 
see my wife and daughter. It is fit that a 
young man should become acquainted with his 
wife.” 

Tiirrenc was accordingly conducted to the 
drawing-room, and iniroduced to a matronly 
woman, and a young girl of great beaullj*, the 
wife and dangliier of the worthy merchant; 
XV ho, after the ceremony of introduction, left the 
young Chevalier to recommend himself. 

In this Turrone so clTectually succededi that, 
by the hour of dinner, the ladies had become 
more Ih n commonly satisfied with their new 
acquaintance. The good matron looked with 
pride upon the elegant figure and manly accom- 
plishments of her intended son, and the young 
lady blushed with more meaning, but with equal 
satisfaction. 

Turrene equally recommended himself during 
the dinner and desert. The merchant almost 
crossed himself with surprize, how his old friend, 
the citizen of Blois, who was a proverb of nig-* 
gardly economy, could have given his son so 
brilliant an education. 

It wSs now becoming late; the priest was ex* 

• pectqd. Turrene, upon a sudden, rose ; assumed 
a look of solemnity, and beckoned the merchant 
to follow him. The merchant, in some sur- 

• prize, obeyed. 

Turrene descendfid the stairs, and entered the 
streef. The merchant enquired whither he 
was going? Turrene waved his hand.— The 
merchant, more astonished, continued to follow 

liim. 

It was the month of December, and there- 
fore, though the hour was eight in the evening, 
it was foggy, and dark as midnight. Turrene, 
holding the merchant by the arm, insensibly led 
. him into the cloisters of the Monastry of the 
Bcpcdictines, when, suddenly stopping, My 
friend,” said he, it is enough, 1 have discharge d 
that for which it was permitted me to be absen?, 
and must now return. Behold in me th^* Spirit 
of the young Chevalier Dupaty. I arrived in 
Paris at the Hotel dc Pont Matre, at six o’clock 
yesterday evening, and died of the cholic about 
half an hour after my arrival. I need not tell 
you that my father had entrusted to my care a 
bag of five hundred crowns. My senses survived 
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I my speech, ^and made me anxious that as the 
match could not be concluded from the circum- 
stance of my death, the money might return 
safe into the hands of my father. I must not 
declare further the secrets of the gravp,— suffice 
it that the last wish of my life was the first of 
my death. — The pcrmksion was granted me. — 
The thing is done, and the money safe. — 1 must 
now return to be buried. — This very hour is the 
time appointed for me to enter the grave. — Fare- 
Wt'll.” - ^ 

With these words, whilst the merchant was 
fixed in motionless astonishment, Turrene dis* 
appeared, aviltling himself of the darkness of the 
night, and an obscure turn in the cloisters. 

After some moments of mute surprise, the 
merchant, rubbing his eyc.s, locked about him. 
Turrene, as we have said, had disa|)peared.— The 
merchant called, — no one answered. In a word, 
the merchant became horror-struck, and recover- 
ed himself only to hurry home and relate the 
terrible adventure to his wife and daughter. 

Terror has quick steps; he soon regained his 
own door, and knocked for entrance with unusual 
violence. 

Before the door was opened, a cart with trunks 
came up to it. The merchant demanded from 
lienee it came ? 

From the Hotel de Pont Matre.” 

“ From whom there?” demanded the mer- 
chant eagerly. 

“ They are the trunks of the young Chevalier 
Dupaty,” replied the carter. 

“ And where is the young Chevalier Dupaty?” 
rejoined the merchant. 

In his grave by this time,” replied the 
carter. “ The bell of No«re T)ieu was announcing 
the burial as I left the Inn.” 

“ What, the Chevalier k really dead then ?” 
said the merchant, his hair ereciing itself with 
increaseil horror. 

“ Yes,” replied the carter, “ dead as Adam. 
He arrived iiinhe city yesterday afternoon, and 
di«*d within half an hour afterwards,” 

The merchant’s now opened : he stayed 
not to ask another question, but rushed up to 
relate tojiis wife the circumstances of the appa- 
rition. 

The story got about Paris, and as Turrene^s 
silent, It was almost generally believed that the 
young Chevalier Dupaty had appeared to the 
merchant St. George, as lias been related. 

L.H. 
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SELICOj AN AFRICAN NOVEL. 


If we might suppose, as the Parsls say, that : 
this universe is subinitteil lo two principles, of ; 
\^nch one performs the litile goml we find in it, 1 
and the other, all the evil with which it abounds, ! 
we should be tempted to believe that, above all | 
in Africa, the evil princi)>lo extrls its power, j 
No country produces so many poisonous plants, | 
wild beasts, and venomous reptiles.' The little 
we Icriow of the history of Morocco, of the ne- 
, groGs of Ardra, of the Jaggas, of oiher nations 
iAfciig the coast down to the country of the Hot- 
tentots, must singularly resemble the history of 
lions* panthers, serpents, so wortl^ to share that 
burning soil whh those cannibal kings who send 
the jlc^h of Ihpir jjrisoners to the shambles. 

In the mid^t of llicse disgusting horrors, 
amongst those suuguinary monsters, of whom 
some sell thvir cl:ildrc*n, and others cat their 
captives, tliere is sometimes a natural justice 
found, real virtue, constancy in torments, and a 
generous contempt of death. Such examples, 
however tare, are sufficient to interest us for 
those degraded being-., to rem.nd us that th^ 
are men : thus, in a parched <leseri, two or three 
patches of verdure, which the traveller discovers 
JVom afar, cousolw liim and remind him he is still 
on earth 

In the kingdom of Juida, situated on the coast 
of Guinea, beyond the Cape of Three Points, 
not far from ihc city of Sabi, tts capital, there 
lived, in 17:^7, a poor widow named Darina. She 
was mother of ihree sons, whom she had brought 
up with a tenderness, happily common in nature, 
but raie in those climates, wdiere children are 
regarded as an object of commerce, and sold for 
.slaves by their unnatural parents. The eldest of 
these sons was named Guberi, the second Tc- 
loue, ^he last Sclico. All three were good and 
sen-sible : they adored their good molhef, who, 
grown old and infirm, lived cAily by their care.— 
The riches of that family consisted in a cottage 
where they lived together, and a small contiguous 
field which produced the maize they fed on. 
Every morning, each in his turn, one of the 
three brothers weril a hunting, the other laboured 
in the field, the third remained with his mother. 
In the evening they all met. The hunter 
brought home partridges, parrots, and>omeiimes 
a honeycomb; the cultivator returned with 
plantains, baninas, yams, and other roots, with 
cocoa-nuts, and fruits. He whOi had remain- 
ed at home had prepared the common re- 
past : they supped all four together, and strove 


who should be most attentive to their molhe- > 
they afterwards received her bUs.ing, and lying 
down on straw, resigned ihemselvca to sleep till 
the day- break. 

Seiko, the youngest brother, often wt»it to 
the city lo carry the first fruits of the crops, the 
olTenn^s of this poor family, to the tunple (»f 
the principal God of the country. That God, as 
is well known, is a^ieul serpent, of the species 
of those named FvlicfiVSy which have no venom, 
do no harm, but on the contrary devour the 
venomous serpents, and aie so greatly venerated 
j in Juida, that to kill a single one would be 
j looked on as a horrible cinie: so that the mini- 
I her of those sacred teipcnts is infinitely niulii- 
j plied; in the midst of towns and villages, in 
every part of the houses, these God-, arc Joiiiul, 
who come familiaily arul eat at the same table 
wiili their adorer-’, sleep near their hearth, and 
bring forth young in their bod; which last fa- 
vour is esteemed as a most fortunate pre- 
sage. 

Among the negroes of Juida, Seiko was the 
I blackest, the beat shaped, and the nio>t ami- 
able: he had seen in the temple of llu^grand 
serpent, the young Berissa, daughter of the high 
priest, who, by her figure, her beauty, her grtices, 
surpassed all her companions. Selico burnt for 
her, and Selico was beloved: every Wednesday, 
the day consecrated by the n^roes to repose and 
religion, the young lover went to the temple, he 
spent the day near liis dear Berissa; he talked to 
her about his mother, about his love, and the 
happiness they would enjoy when uniterl. Be- 
ribsa did not conceal from him that she longed 
for that lime; and her father, the old P’arulho, 
who approved those tender ties, and promi>:e<i, 
while enbraciiig them, very soon to crown their 
tenderness. 

At labi the so much wished for period ap- 
proached ; the day was fixed; the mothei^of 
Selico, and his two brothers, had already pre- 
pared the cabin for the happy pair, when the 
famous Turo Audati, King of Dahomai, whose 
r.ipid conquests have been celebrated even iu 
Europe, invaded the kingdom of Ardra, exter- 
minated its irihabitanis ; and, advancing at the 
head of his formidable army, he only halted at 
the border of the great river which separated 
him from tlu* King of Juida, who, being a feeble 
and cowardly prince, governed by his women and 
his ministers, did not even think of opposing 
any troops to those of tho conqueror : he fancied 
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that th*' g().!s of the; country wero able to guard distance from Sabi 5 built themselves a cabin in a 
it from invasion, and ordered all the Fetiche ser- . remote valley ; and by hunting su^^plied as well at 
pents that could be found to be conveyed to the m they could their want of maize, and of gaxden 
river’s brink. The Dahomai King surprised, and !' vegetables. , 

iiritci'cd at having only reptiles to combat, swims j Bereft of their bows, their arrows, and other 
across the river with his soldiers, gains the o])po. ; necessaries which they had not time to take with 
site shore-, and in ashort time ill the gods, from them, they very soon felt the wants of misery, 

wlioin nii^a les were expected, are cut to ' Fruit!, were very scarce in that forest, and what 

pieces, broiled on charcoal, and devoured by the little there grew, was contended for by the pvo- 

vancjuidiers. Upon which the King of Juida, j digious number of apes and monkies. The 

having no hope of being saved by any effort he earth produced only gras.. They had no instru- 
inighl make, abandoned his capital, and Hcd to a ments to till it wi.h, no seed to sow in it. 


distant Mand, wlicp: he secreted him^itlf; and 
the warriors cf Audati, spreading over all his 
states with fiie and sword, burnt the harvests, 
tl’.e vilbiges, the Iowih, and without the least 
pity, massacred every thing thry found alive. 

Terror had disper-jcd the few natives who had 
escaped the slaughter : the three brothers, as the 
conquerors dr^w near, had carried off their mo- 
ther, and hidiien themselves in the woods. Se- 
lico would not leave l^arina while she remained ' 
exposed to danger ; but ho no sooner found her 
placed in safety, than, irc-mbling for Berissa, he 
ran b.ick to Sabi, to save her, or to perish with 
her. Sabi had just been laketi by the Dahomais; 
the streets flowed with blood, the houses were 
plundered and destroyed; the king’s palace, the 
temple of the serpent, were now only smoaking 
luins, covered with scattered carcasses, of which 
the b!irbarians, as is their custom, had carried 
awa^ the heads. The unfortunate Sclico, des- 
perate, wishing for death, braved it a thousand 
times among the soldiers drunk with brandy and 
blood ; S6lico traversed tlie frightful ruins, seek- 
ing IV^^rissaaMd t'arflilio, calling them with lament- 
able* cries, yet was not able to recognise their 
bodies among so in.ariy mutilated trunks. 

After having devoted five days to this horrid 
search, and no longer doubting that Berissa and 
her father had bccAii the victims of the ferocious 
Dahomais, Seiko returned to his mother. He 
found her in the wood where he had left her with 
his brothers. The gloomy sorrow of Selico, his 
air, his wild looks, terrified the afflicted family. 
Darina deplored his ill fortune; she attempted 
con^dation, to which he appeared insensible; he 
rejected all food, and resolved to starve himself 
|o death. 

Gubgri and Tc]ou6 did not seek to dissuade 
him by reasons or caresses; but they showed 
him tlieir ancient mother, who had no longer 
houbc, nor bread, who had nothing in the world 
but her children ; and asked, if at this sight he 
did not still feel courage to live. 

Seiko promised it ; Stlico strove to think 011 
nothing but on sharing with his two brothers the 
tender care they took of the old woman, 
y hey retired deeper into the woods, to e greater 


The rainy season set in, and horrible famine 
attacked thrfim. The poor mother, always suf- 
fering on a bed of dried leaves, did not complain, 
but she lay dying. Her sons, extenuated through 
hunger, were no longer able to go into me 
woods which were deluged : they set siiart s for 
the small bird? which came near their cabin ; and 
when they happened to catch one, which was 
very rarely, as they had not even a bait, they 
carried it to their mother, and offered it to her, 
attempting to smile; and the mother would 
not touch it because she could not share it with 
her children. 

Three months passed without bringing any 
alteration in this terrible siiiution. Foiced at 
^ASt to contrive someihiug, the thice brothers de- 
liberated unknown to Darina Guberi first pro- 
posed 10 journey towards thecoaU, and iheie, at 
the first European factory, one of them should 
sell himself for a slave, in ord .r to purchase with 
the iiu)ney maize, bread, instrumcuis of i.gricul- 
ture, bows, arrows, and what might be necessary 
for ihoir mother. The two brothers remained in 
sullen silence. 

To part, to quit each other for ever, to become 
a slave to the whites! iIiom.* id'^as made them 
shudder. Who shall be sold ? cried Teloik^ with 
a sorrowful accent. Chance shall decide it, re- 
plied Goberi; let us cast three unequal peblilcs 
into this clay vase; let us mix them together; 
he who drawsethe smallest shall be the uiifortii- 
nate.-frNo, brother, interrupted Selico : chance 
has already pronounced ; it is I whom it ren- 
dered the most unfortunate; you forget, then, 
that I hq,ve lost Berissa, that you hindered me 
from dying, by telling me that I should be useful 
to my mother. Keep your word; now is the 
time ; .sell me. 

GubCri and Telou^ in vain opposed the ge- 
nerous design of their brother : S6lico repelled 
their prayers, refused to draw lots, and threatened 
to set off alone, if they would not accompany 
him. The two eldest at last yielded. It was 
agreed that Guberi should stay with his mother, 
that Telou^ should go with Selico to the Dutch 
fort, where he would receive the price of his bro- 
thVs liberty;, and U^t he should afterwards re- 
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turn with the provisions and other things which . penetrated with terror, with ttndcine^s, he toilf 
were necessary. ‘ on his knees, presses him, sup .lii.ates him in 

• During this agreement, S^lico was the only \\ the name of his inotlu r, uf Honssa, by all he 
•lie who dijl not weep ; but what pains did he ij ever loved, to renounce that t.*rr\blc de-igii. Of' 
not take to retain, to hide his tears, when he was |' whom speakest thou? replies ^6ii'*<•, with a 
to leave his nioiher, bid her an eternal farewell, , ghastly smile. 1 have lost Benw \ \ wish to re- 
embrace her for the last lime, and ye deceive j johi luTj 1 save my moilier, 1 ciuu h my 
her, in swearing he would soon reiurn with To- l thers for evi r, L spare myself a slavery v hu K 


lou6; that they only went to visit their old may last forty years. My choice is made, do not 
dwelling, and see whether they might return thwart me any longer, or 1 ^hall go and surrender 
thither. ^ myself. Thou wilt lose the fruit of iny death, 

The good old woman believed them ; she and thou will cause the misery of her to whom 
could not however tear herself from the arms of we?)Wt‘life. 

her sons ; she already trembled at the dangers Iniimidaied b^the air and the lonewitli which , 
they were going to brave; and, from an invo- S6lico pronounced these |.istword>J, 7'eloiu* dares , 
liintary foresight, she attempted to run after not reply; he obc'ys his brotlior, pn eur-s curds, 

^ Selico when he was out of sight. fastens both his arms behind his back, and in 

• The two yeuiig brothers, o^' which it was not tying the knots waters them with his rears; 
easy to distingiiMi the mou I* be pitied, arrived and then marclies with hiui to the king's pa- 
in a few days at the city of Sabi. Murders had 1 ‘CC, 

ceased, peace began to be restored; lh<^ King ol Stopped by the outer guard, he demand', to 
Dahoni;n, now the tranquil possessor of the.^ a es speak to the monarch. Hi* is miroduced The 
of Juidj, wa:> desirous of maknn; the 'rado wi h King of D ih unai, covered willi gold and pre- 
Ihc Kuropcaws fluiui.di, and for that purpo‘,c in- ciou- stone,, was reclining on a sopha between 
vitecl them within his walls Many KnglKh and of his favourite women, who were drc.ssed in 

Frencli iiierchants woio admiticd \o the court of pcficuais ol biocade, and nom the waist upwards 
the nienarcli, who sold tliein his niimeiou, pri- naked. The nniiKUrs, the t;i.indccs, the cap* 
soners, and divided the landb of the vaiiqq^.'ihecl tains superbly clothed, wort- lying orostiaie about 
among his ^o!^llers. twenty paces trom the kn-g ; the bravest were 

Ttdime soon found a merchant who ofTcred him disiingu shcd by necklaces of human teeth, every 
a liii/ulred crowns Ibr his young brother one oi which le.'.iified a vid .ry ; niati^' women, 

Whilst he was hohUating, iroi.ibling in all his with muskets on their ^holl!de^'., stood gentry at 
members, and disputing aboiu this huiiible bar the doors of the apartment: .u.ge jars of gold, 
gain, a truinp t is neard in tiie square, and i pub- filled with palm-wdne, brandy, and other strong 
lick crici pruclaiins, wuh a loud voice, that the liquors, were phKcd conf'us dly at a little di.^ance 
King of Da' oiiun promises four hundred ounces from the king, and the htfll w .s paved with the 
of gold, to whoi’ver would deliver uj), living, a skulls of his enemies. * 

strange nnkiKiWii ingro, who, the pieciding Sovereign of the world, said TeIou6, bend- 
night, had dared to profane the Seraglio of the iiig his forehead to the ear’ll, I am come 
monaich, and had toward, day>break escaped according to thy sai:red cummaiids to surrciid 
through the arrows of his gu irds. into thy hands — . .He cannr)-, proceed, his 

Scdico hears this proclamaticm, makes a sign voice expires on his dps 1 he king interrogates 
to Talouc not to conclude with the merchant; him, he is nut able to answer: Selico then 
anif, drawing his brother aside, says ts him, in a speaks. 

firm tone ; , King of Dalmmai, says lu*, fhoii .see.,t beforje 

Thou art to sell me; and I have willed it, to thee the culiiiii wlio, hurried on by a fajpl pas- 
•nablc my mother to live; but Hie moderate sioii, penetrated li'.t mglit into thy Seraglio. He 
sum that white man has offered thee, cannot wlio holds me in chains, was for a long time my 
make her rich. Four hundred ounces of gold friend, so that 1 trusted him with my secret. ^ 
would insure a hand.sonie fort line to Darina and Dut of zeal for ihy service, he has be’rayed fiiend- 
you : we must earn them, brother; you must ship; he surprised me in my slee[), loaded me 
immediately bind me, and lake mj^; to tlic^king, with bonds, and is come to demand his reward; 
as the culprit he seeks. Do not be frightened ; give it to him, tlio wretch has earned it. 

J know as well as thou dost, whar cruel puni.'ih- The king, without deigning to answer him, 
ment awaits me, 1 have calculated its dura- makes a sign to one of liK ministers, who seizes 
tion, it can hardly exceed an hour: when my him, delivers him to the armed women, an4 
mother brought me into the world, she suffered give.s the four hundred ounces of gold to Telou^; 
longer. who thus loaden with gold which he shudders 

Jelou4, trembling, could make no answer; at touching, runs to purchase* provisions, and 
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returns iecip.titely to carry them to his mother. 
—Already, by the monarch's order, preparations 
were made for the dreadlul punishment which 
in Juidfi is infliewdon those who commit adul- 
tery wi'h any of the king's wives. Two wide I 
diiches .'to di g dose together. In that winch is | 
intended fiir the guilty ^spouse, the unfortunate ' 
woman is bound to a stake, and all the women 
of the Sei.igllo, in their be t array, carrying large 
juis of boding water, empty them all over her 
hcjd, tn^ihc music of flutes and drums, till she 
expiies. The other ditch coinains a pile of 
wood, over whi'di is fixed a long iron bar, enp- 
ported by two elevated posts: the criminal U 
, chained aloiit; that bar, th« pi^e is set fire to; 
and as the flam s only just reach him, he pe- 
rishes in extreme torment, gradually burning. 

The pl.ife was full of people. The whole 
military force, aimed with guns and daits, formed 
a square barialion. 'I'he priests were waiting 
for the two victim‘s, in nnler to impose hands on 
them, and devote them to de.dh. Th<y arrived 
from dilfereiit parts, comluct' d by the armed wo- 
men. Sidico, calm and resigned, walked with 
upright head. Wh n he got near the priest, he 
cotild not refr^nn from casting his eyes on his un- 
fortunate partner. With wh«t ''Urprisc, with 
Wfhat grief did he not recognise ficrissa ! He 
cried out, attempts to rush towards her, but is 
prevented by the executioners. 

This Tftovem nt soon give ptace to indigna- 
tion. Wn;tch ! says he to himself, whilst 1 was 
bewa^ding her, whdst 1 sought doatli, with the 
hope of re'olnmg her, slie w .s of the number of 
tl^osc vile mi'-trc' -’es who conlend for the heart of 
a tyrant I Not conb'sited with beluying love, 
she wa-iTit the same time unfaithful to her master, 
she dcsiT\ed t oe opprohious appellation of adul- 
teress, and the punishment which awaits her 
Clime ! Oh, my mother! for thee only 1 die, I 
think only on thee. ^ 

At that moment, the miserable Bcrlssa, who 
has just recognised SOlico, shiicks, rails the 
priests, and with a loud voire declares that the 
young nun who is going to suffer is not he who 
penetrated hito the Seiuglio! she sw'cars it, in 
the face of Heaven, by the mountains, by the 
thunder, the most sacred of their oaths. The 
intimidated priests suspend the execution, and j 
send to a -quaint the king with the event, who I 
inimedijuly repairs to the place. j 

The monaich approached Berlssa with anger I 
and indigmtioii : Slave, s^ys he, with a tcirible ! 
voic'*, thou who disdaineih the love of thy mas- | 
ter, tliou whom 1 wished to eleva»e to the rank : 
of my favourite spouse, and whom I have suf- 
Vered^to live, notwithstanding thy refusal, what 
can bo^tby intention in daring to deny the crime 
•f thy accomplice? Dost thou hope to save him? 


|i If he be nut thy lover, discover him, guilty 
I woman; surrender him to ray justice and 1 will 
[ release the innucent. ^ 

King of Dahomai, replies Berissa, already tied 
to the fatal stake, 1 could not accept thy heart ; 
I had none to bestow : 1 did not fear tellfng thee 
so. Thinkest thou that she who has not told a 
falsity to share a crown, can tell one on the point 
of dying: No, 1 have owned every thing; I re- 
new my avowal. A man last night did penetrate 
into my apartment, and did not leiire till day-* 
break, but it was not this man. Thou requirest 
me to name him. I ought not, nor will I : I um 
prepared to die : I know that nothing can save 
me, and 1 only prolong these terrible moments 
to hinder thee from committing a crime. I 
again swiar to tiiee, King of nahomai, the blood 
of this innocent will be upon thy head. Let 
him be freed, and punish me. 1 have nothing 
more to say. 

The king was struck with the words of Be- 
rissa, with the tone in which they were spoken ; 
he gave no orders, he hung Its head dow'ii, and 
was surprised at the secret repiignam e which for 
once he felt to shed a little blood. But reflecting 
that the negro had accused himself ; riitributing 
the interest which Berissa had testified for him, 
lo her love, his fury is rekindled. He niake^ a 
sigil*io the executioners : the pile is set fire to, 
the wromen approach with llieir vessels of boiling 
water; when an old man, pan ing, out of breath, 

I covcied with wounds and dust, suddenly breaks 
j his way through the crowd, and falls at the feet 
I of the kiiig. 

j Slop, says he, stop ; it is I tliai am the cnlpiit, 
j I .sealed the walls of thy Seraglio to cairy off niy 
I daughter. I was formerly the cliief pric-)t of the 
i Goil who was adored here ; my dawgliter was torn 
from my arms, and conaucted lo thy palace. 1 
have ever since sought an opportunity to see her 
again. Lust night 1 attained my end. She m 
Vain attempted to follow me, ihy guards per- 
ceived us. 1 escaped a'one from among the ar- 
row.s which have wouiKkd me as thou seest^ I 
offer thee thy victim, ami am come to die with 
her, for whose sakeonK I wished to live. 

He had hardly concluded, when the king com- 
mands the firicbts to loosen the two suppoaed 
criminals, and bring them before him. He inter- 
rogates Selico 5 he wants to know w'hat powerful 
motive could engage him to seek such a painful 
death. SCdico, whose heart palpitated with joy 
to Berissa constant, boldly reveals every 
thing to the monarch : he recounts his misfor- 
tunes, the indigence of liis mother, and his reso- 
lution to gain the four hundred ounces of gold 
for her. Berissa and her father heard him with 
tears of admiration ; the chiefs, the soldiers, the 
populace were affected ; the king felt tears flow- 
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ing, which had never before bathed his cheeks ; 
such is the charm of virtue^ it is adored even by 
barbarians. 

After haviqg heard S^Uco^ the king holds out 
his hanrHo him, raises him up ; and turning him- 
self towards the European merchants who were 
present at this spectacle ; you, says he, whom 
wisdom, experience, the lights of a long slate of 
•civilization, have so well taught liow much, 
within a crown-piece, a man may be worth, at 
how much do you estimate that man ? The 
merchants blushed at that question. A young 
Frenchman boldly cried out: ten thousand 
crowns of gold. • 

Let them be given to Berissa, replied the king 


directly, and with that sum not purchase, but 
espouse SClico. 

After these orders, the King of Dahomai nv 
tired, wondering at feeling a pleasure which he 
had never before known. 

Fartilho on the same day gave his daughter to 
Sclico The happy pair accompanied him the 
next day with their treasure on tlioir return to 
I Darina. She thought she should die with joy, 
as did the two bro'hers of Sclico. That virtuous 
family was never mure parted; enjoyed its riches, 
and, in a barbarous coiiiifry, were long the most 
noble example which Heaven can bestow upon 
earth, that of opiyjence and happiness proihiced 
solely by virtue. 


CHARACTER OR MR. NATHANIEL JEITERYS. 


A Vieiv of the Character of Mr. Nathaniel Jeffert/s, as it is exhibited to the Public hf 
himself through the medium of a Pamphlet, entitled ** A Ueview of the Conduct of 
the Prince of Walts in his various Transactions xvith Mr. JeJ/erps,' Sfc. Sfc. 


The character of a man can never be aecu- 
ralcly and fairly estimated, unless we can by his 
conduct ascertain how far he is influenced by 
motives in preference to principles. Every in- 
vestigation that is undertaken with a view to 
estimate the value of character ought to be con- 
dncltd with all possible candour, accompanied 
with the strictest attention to truth. To trifle 
with character bolrays a spiiit of mischievous 
wantonness that nothing can justify. To misrepre- 
sent it bespeaks a very high degree of moral tur- 
pitude; but to vilify and defame it exhibits the 
very highest pitch of menial depravity that a 
rational being can possibly be capable of arriving 
at. Little, indeed, docs that man know of the 
human heart who perceives riht that when he 
forsakes truth and candour he forsakef himself, 
and is preparing for his own back a punishment 
ten fold greater than any one else could inflict 
on him. • i 

Properly to estimate character, nothing more is 
absolutely requisite than a knowledge of mr tives, 
professions, and actions. An<l never was a know- 
ledge of these more clearly revealed to the world, 
than in the pamphlet published by Mr. JefTerys. 
Here we perceive that interest was the first object 
of the author’s consideration. And from the 
moment he was honoured with the smile of his 
Prince,, he vainly imagined Ips fortune was 
made. 

That depth of enterprize had often led to dc- 
itructive consequences Mr. JelFcrys must have 


been well aware of. But It assuredly does not 
often happen that an enterprizing genius is so 
entirely devoid of all generosity as to j>lace the 
blame of his failure, and to attribute tne cause 
of it, whatever might be the obj«»cl of his pursuit, 
on those who were his earliest patrons and bene- 
factors. 

Negligence of general business may indeed ac-^ 
count, and that very rationally, for rnai^y un- 
pleasant circumstances and events on the part of 
Mr. Jeffery s; but it can never be admitted as 
a plea in his favour, nor as an evidence against 
I the conduct or character of his employer. 

I Because the constant anfl encouraging appro- 
; bation and praises of a Prince diverted Mr Jef- 
ferys from the benefit of profiting by the advice 
of friends more experienced and prudent than 
himself, it cannot in any way be inrcrnnl that the • 
Icharge of miscoiidiict. in this particuljr is lo be 
! laid at any one’s door but his own. He who at 
' noon day is resolutely determined lo encounter 
' difficulties which he might with c.ise have avoided, 
must expect to rea]> the punishment due to cou- 
I rage unaccompanied wiih skill, with judgment, 
and with discretion. Of t!ni consequences of 
such conduct, however fan!, the wonder ig 
- how a man should have the effrontery lo coni- 
{ plain! 

i ' Every s<roni; hope of security, which is un- • 
founded in principle, is vain and fallacious, and 
must eventually lead to disippoiniment and ruin. 
.The general consequences attached to immo- 
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rali'v, n'.Mth('r rnnk nor station, nciiher priiKrc 
nor peuj;! ■, can possibly counteiact. Thcrr im 
petiio^itx ma> be d nrn)isb<^(l ; a;ul their arrival | 
ill some <lepr*e protracted ; but neither can be I 
ultimately avoided. Whereas true respcctabilitv 
of character rests on a fouiidafio i that is perma- 
nent ; — that is, neitlter lo be shaken by the 
itonus of adversity, corrupted by the adulations 
of prose, infiucnct'd byad -sirc of gain, abashed 
by the longue of censure, nor misled by the 
power lif amVitioii. 

Oeliisions How not from principles. Had Mr. 
JefFervs held this truth in the high estimation it 
deserves to be held in, he wovyd not have been 
induced lo ‘ ave unnecessarily exposed his iii- 
rliscrc'ioMs to the eye of tlie world. Acting as 
be has done, he has most cruelly condemned 
himself By him the salutaiy influence of prin- 
ciple W. 1 S re ected. The utility of prudence wa.s 
«uper»ed<'d bv the hope of patronage; and the 
necessity of diligence* by expressions of appro- 
bation and encouragement. Sub!,tanccs were 
repdilv rejec ted for .shadows. And the prospect 
of arriving at greatness and at power, by sacri- 
ficing iluj plainest principles of hontiur and of 
duty ill tlie pursui* of wealth and of patronage, 
shew, in colours the most glaring and forcible, the 
weakne.ss 4»f the h"ad, tbo unsouiidness of the 
mind, and the corrii|)iion of the heart. For the 
honour of human naairc, of which wc arc all 
partakers, let us hope and believe “ Uiat under 
•etniilar circumstances'* monk “ would have acted 
a similar part.” 

Honour is founded in principle. It is the 
;guardian of confidence. Tiie publication of 
private confidential cfjnversations, or tiansactions, 
is tViebighosi breach of honour that a man can 
pos.sibly be gmliy of. The very nature of the 
conversation ihat look place between his Royal 
Highness ihe Prince of Wales and Mr. Jefferys, 
concerning Mrs. F^ixhcrbert’s embarrassment, 
was of itself suIFicicnt lo denominate it to be a 
confidential commiinicaiion and reque.st. Whe- 
ther the application then made had been granted 
. or rejected, it was equ illy the bounden duty of Mr. 
JefFervs, and would have been also equally the 
bound.m duty of any one else to whom the Prince 
might have condescended to have mentioned the 
circumstance, and to have preferred the applica- 
tion, to have kept both ihe one and the other 
faithfully and devotedly recorded in his own 
bre.ist. No subsequent behaviour of any man 
Jiving can ju-itify a breach of confidence. To a 
man of principle and of honour, what is thus re- 
posed in him must die with him. What is the 
^ burthen of poverty, what is the power of con- 
tempt, what is the sting of ingratitude, what are 
the reviling^ of the malicious, the envious,, and 
the scornful^ «when compared to a defalcation of 


principle like this? How could the grossest im- 
proprieties of* Mrs. Fitzherbert, how could the 
most unbounded indiscretions of the Prince of 
Wales ; how could the most con^umniate vir- 
tile**, and amiability of character, of the Princess 
of Wales, palliate guilt like this ? In every sub- 
sequent page of the pamphlet, this enormity of 
guilt forces itself on our recollection in a manner 
tiuly odious and disgusting. It implies a temc-« 
rity that bids defiance to justice, and scorns the 
obtru‘»ions of candour. 

“ Inclined,” as Mr. Jefferys is, “ to think that 
I the repayment of money borrowed will not be 
j considered by, ♦he world as discharging the obli- 
gation, however it might do the debt,” I cannot 
but believe he will find himself mistaken. The 
interest of the world is the interest of the majo- 
rity of its inhabitants. And it is to the interest 
I of this maionty*" that no obligations whatever 
I should be returned, or considered as due, fot 
money borrowed, over and above what justice 
and the law demands. As members of a com- 
munity, our privileges, as to the obtaining of 
money bv the way of a loan, should be in every 
respect the .same. This principle was happily 
recognized and acted upon when a rate of interest 
not to be exceeded, for money borrowed, was 
paired into a law. But the men who could pe- 
netrate into the events of futurity , from the coun- 
tenance of a lady, might with equal ease and cer^ 
tainty have anticipated misfortunes from the con- 
sciousness of demerit, 

XTuhounded promises of future support, li- 
mited to no precise period of time, should only 
have been considered as additional motives and 
incitements to diligence, patience, perseverance, 
and secresy. Throughout the whole pamphlet, 
I cannot but observe, with peculiar pleasure and 
satisfaction, that nothing like duplicity, trea- 
chery, deceit, or falsehood attaches, in any way 
whatever, lo the character of the Prince of 
Wales. Eith(?r of these would indeed have sunk 
him in the esteem of the wise and the good of 
every denomination. * 

Great as might be^in Mr. Jefferys’ estimation, 
the favour lie had conferred on the Prince, it 
cannot buj be admitted, that the moment that 
the favour thus conferred had passed the door of 
the lips of Mr. JxffFerys, that moment both the 
fivour conferred, and the consequent obligation, 
totally ceased. 

'fo relieve the mind of another from anxiety 
must, to a mind rightly formed, afford the high- 
est degree of pleasure. But when the relief that 
is thus administered has interest for its motive, 
it ceases to be an act of virtue, and is conse- 
quently devoiefof all merit, uiientitled to any ob- 
ligation, and becomes mex^ely a matter of specu- 
lation. 
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Can it be said,” asks Mr. JefFerys « that I 
have not been deceived, and most cruelly and 
iH^enerously disappointed?” The man who ex- 
pects more foj his services than he has a right to 
' demand, ^will always be deceived if he receives 
less than he desires. And he who acts from mo- 
tives instead of principles, must always be pre- 
])ared for disappointment when his character is 
ftroperly analyzed and correctly ascertained. In 
every concern, and in every occurrence and trans- 
action of life, the secure and the honourable side 
is the side of duty. Arm in arm with virtue and 
diligence, neither misfortunes nor disgrace can 
appal or terrify. And he who iconi plains of 
events in consequence of having departed from 
^lie line of duty cannot certainly complain with- 
out a cause 5 nor can such a challenge be urged 
against him with fairness and truth. 

A public statement of privatef social, or do- 
mestic concerns, with a view to depreciate parti- 
cular characters, discovers a littleness of mind, 
and a maliciousness of disposition, that no lan- 
guage has words suiHciently strong properly and 
significantly to reprobate. 

The observations and the knowledge which 
wc may derive from individuals, in their private 
intercourse with us, as professional men, or as 
tradesmen, we may with great propriety conygrt 
to our own use and advantage, as far as may re- 
late to the improvement of out own moral and 
religious character j but purposely to expose to 
*the world any information, circumstance, or 
transaction, that has so come to our knowledge, 

U most assuredly demonstrative of an inherent 
disposition to mischief. Nor docs the publica- 
tion of what transpired between Mr. Jeflferys as 
a tradesman, and Mrs, F'iizherbert as a customer, j 
^reflect any credit whaicvcr on the character of 
the former. If a practice of this kind was to be 
generally adopted by tradesmen, I presume the 
sale and disposal of many of the luxuries, the 
ornaments, and the gaieties of life, would cease 
to take place. Many there arc who object not 
to th(f very high profits that are .soAietimes 
charged on articles, by way q/* interest, for an ex- 
pected length of credit, who would never con- 
descend, by giving an order, to make ibeniselves 
liable to have their name ushered into the world I 
inconsequence of the npn-paymentof their bills j 
within a certain limited period; or if paid by any 
one else, have the particulars of the circumstance' 
published to the world. Credit and secrecy, pr 
reciprocal confidence, ought ever to go hand in 
hand. Nor should any thing be suffered to dis- I 
unite them as long as the claims of justice are jj 
fully recoverable, but an actual de|eciion of de- jj 
ccit, treachery, or fraud. j| 

As charges conscientiously made will never 
he rigorously disputed, to neither will favours 
-Vo. yjll. Vvl. f. 


virtuously and honourably conferred, ever be 
construed into obligations of unbounded value. 
And when a disposition to confer favours is ac- 
companied with Views of obtaining patronage or 
interest, it ceases to be an obioct of jiublic en- 
quiiy whether a man, on such occasions, is ag- 
grieved or not ? Favours to conlerrtM are desii- 
tute of all public utility, and axe, of course, n(» 
object of public investigation. In the instance 
before us, the cnter])ri 2 e was a voluntary one ; 
arid it is published oaly because it did not prove 
to be a fortunate and a siiccessf!)! one. It is to 
the iifterest of the country at large to hope that 
all similar eiiierpr'^es will meet with a siniilat 
tcrininalion. 

In tracing the character of Mr. Jeflferys, as ex- 
hibited in hi.>» own colours, and in his own lan- 
guage, we clearly perceive it to rest on no solid 
foundation. As a tradesman^ his hopes were 
founded on calculations of a visionary kind; as 
a Member of Parliament, his conduct was regu- 
lated by his motives; and these were both of an 
ambitiou<r and an interested nature. As a ra- 
tional being, we behold him pursuing a conduct 
diametrically opposite to the acknowledged rules 
of prudence and discretion. In ail his trans- 
action.s, we behold the animal without the mind. 
The dignity of moral excellence never once ap- 
pears to have been an object of his slightest con- 
cern. He seems not to have recollected that the 
short but expressive character, “ Honest fban, in 
the ear of wisdom, is a grander name, is a^more 
high-sounding title than peer of the realm, or 
than x)rincR of the blood.”* And if cliaracier is 
to be estimated by virtue, it may fairly be doubted , 
whether Mr. Jeffery s can poSsibly a]>pcar far ad- 
vanced on the list of precedency. • 

Almost at the coniinenccmc'iit of Mr. Jef- 
ferys’ pamphlet, (page 9t), we find him be- 
wailing, as a most unfortunate circumstance, the 
favour his Royal Highness luad conferred on him 
by honouring him with orders for goods lo .-x 
large amount ; and in page 30, after a lapse of 
ten years, wc find him soliciting his Royal High- 
ness’s favour and proieciion. If there is truth 
contained in the asseHion of Mr. Jeffers, 
page 9, there must evidently be much impru- 
dence and inconsistency exhibited in theapjdf- 
cation contained in a letter addressed to his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, dated the 
twenty- fifth of October, 1?99. 

As all subsequent aiiplicaiions to the Prince 
proved to be equally unsnccessiul with the one 
just now alluded to, it will be unnecessary to no- 
tice them with any other view than to elucidate 
the political integrity and patriotic zeal of the 
neglected applicant. ^ 

* Fawcett., Eichlh*eJilion. 
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Where it is the first wish of a man's heart to 
pay his debts, it will be the first wi<h of his heart 
to acknowledge his obligations. And although 
he may be, from necessity, unable to discharge 
the former, he can never experience a treatment 
which will justify him in disavowing the latter. 
The patronage of a l^rince can be valuable in ex- 
pectancy only in proportion as it is actually and 
voluntarily attr.icted by merit. When it is ex- 
acted as a return for favours conferred, it ought 
ever to be withheld. The patronage of Princes 
should be extended to none but to men of prin- 
ciple and integrity. The country requirdi this at 
their hands ; and the permaq^nt welfare, security, 
and good order of its inhabitants demand it ^ 
Were a contrary system to be adopted and per- 
sisted in, nothing less than a general depravity of 
conduct and corruption of manners could be ex- 
pected to ensue. Favours of a temporary nature 
would be easily conferred with a view of obtain* 
ing a tenfold advantage, which advantage must 
be ultimately derived from the contributions of 
the public. For such advantages, no man can 
possibly have the least right nr pretensions what- 
ever to prefer a claim who has not faithfully 
and conscientiously discharged his duty to that 
public from whom he expects favours, reward, 
and protection. And the man who professed!^ 
acts with a view to his future interest, in pre- 
ference to the good of his country, and the pro- 
per di!tcharge of his duty, is, of all others, the 
least entitled to its notice and attention. 

He who, as a senator, is capable of always 
dividing with the opposition upon every occa- 
sion, except where instructions from his consii- 
tnents demanded a different line of conduct, is 
entitled to neither patronage, countenance, nor 
support. To him his country owes no obliga- 
tion ‘y to him it is indebted for no assistance. A 
character like this sacrifices judgment to expect- 
ation, duty to interest, and honour to servitude. 
The moment a man is made choice of for a re- 
presentative in parliament, and is sworn in, he 
becomes a guardian of the whole country, and 
liot of any particular part of it. He ought from 
that moment to be subservient to no authority or 
interest on earth. He ought zealously to study 
the general welfare of his country ; and the par- 
ticular welfare of the place he represents sliouid 
be no further an object of his preference and at- 
tention than is consistent with that general wel- 
fare. A member of parliament ought ever to 
enter the House of Commons unfettered by the 
commands of any one^ and uninfluenced by any 
motives but those that flow from the bperation 
of principles calculated for the universal and sub- 
stantial welfare of his country, according to the 
best of his judgment and opinion, founded on 
the most aocurate knowledge he can possibly ob- 


tain, with respect to the possible and probable 
effects whic^ the adoption of any particular pro- 
posals that may be offered for consideration, 
may, if determined on, ultimately lead to, or be 
productive of. The bounden duty of a senator 
is not merely to say ye.9 or no, as may request- 
ed of him, or as may be agreeable to any parti- 
cular party or set of men. He should endea- 
vour to obtain as full an insight as he possibly 
can into the subject in discussion, in order that 
he may know and understand whether yes or no 
will be the most likely to procure peace, har- 
mony, prosperity, security, honour, and liberty 
to the peo])l^ at large, whose representative he is 5 
and to exercise the privileges delegated to him 
for the express purposes of public advantages. * 
HLs duty, as a senator, is of a public and genei^, 
and not of private, a local, or an individu^ na- 
ture. And tl 9 e man who is not fit to be trusted 
with a power of free-agency, as a senator, is not 
a proper person to be chosen as a representative. 
And those constituents who should attempt to 
bind a man to act under the Influence of their 
direction, would be but rightly served if the 
privilege of voting for representatives were in fu- 
ture for ever denied them. Let them make 
choice of men of principle only, and they will 
never have reason to regret that they have dele- 
gated their power to another. A man of princi- 
ple will submit to no restrictions on his know- 
ledge, his understanding, his judgment, or hU 
liberty. Nothing thus base and dishonourable 
will ever darken the amiable brightness of his 
character. Virtue is the nobility of the mind. 
And the leading effort of virtue will ever be to 
retain its own liberty, dignity, and consequence. 
The moment this effort ceases, danger becomes 
perceptible. And the sooner it is provided 
against, the less pernicious and the less dangerous 
will be the consequences flowing from it.-— {/' 
you mill seioe me on this occasional will serve yon 
on a future ene, is a proposition derogatory to 
every thing Ijiat wears the character of virtue 
and hpnesiy. As well may a petty jpryman 
compromise and vote away, as far as in him lies, 
the life of a pris<fner at the bar, as a senator 
compromise and vote away, as far as his power 
goes, the duty he owes to himself and to his 
country. 

Had Mr. Jefferys, as a senator, acted from prin- 
ciple, and by so doing conscientiously discharged 
his duty to himself and his country, he would in- 
(feed, under misfortunes more especially, have 
had a real and a fair claim to the notice, the 
assistance, and the protection of that country 
which he had been assiduously striving to serve, 
without aiming at favour, preferment,*or reward. 
The proper and diligent discharge of duty should 
ever be the first object of attention with every 
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one. Where this is not the case there is some* 
thing wrong within. Some hope of reward, some 
exf^ctation of patronage, some peculiar bent of 
inclination, some latent seeds of ambition that 
may not be easily detected, may imperceptibly- 
have gotten the mastery of us, and subjected 
judgment to the inHuence of motives underived 
from principles. And all such influence must 
inevitably destroy all true patriotism. 

From a careful perusal and re-pcrusal of the 
pamphlet before me, I cannot view the character 
of Mr. Jefferys in any point of* representation 
that can entitle him to the favourable notice, 
the respect, or the protection of the public. And 
it is with the most heart-felt concern that I find 
nit necessary to remark that one principal object 
his publication appears to have originated 
froii^ a determined resolution to place the cha- 
racter of his Royal Highness theft-ince of Wales 
in the very worst point of view that he was 
capable of placing it in. How far such a reso- 
lution, and the manner in which he has executed 
it, wiU'add to his income, 1 shall not attempt to 
enquire ; but sure 1 am that it can add nothing 
to his popularity, his honour, or his reputation. 
No candid, ingenuous, and impartial reader can, 
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from the examination of his pamphlet, help 
conceiving a much more unfavourahU opinion 
of Mr. Jefferys than he would have done had no 
such pamphlet appeared in the world. Had Mr, 
Jefferys given only a simple, candid, plain, ac- 
curate narrative of . facts, without com inents or 
reflections of any descriptiop, and without be* 
(raying a confidence reposed in him, or unneces- 
sarily adverting to transactions of a public nature 
not strictly within the line of his duty, or con- 
nected with the subject of his grievance, he 
might have obtaincrl the conirniscration and the 
assistance of many affluent and well-disposed 
persons ; but acting^as he has done, I know not 
with what pretensions he can either at present 
or in future, expect the attention he so strenu- 
ously solicits. 

A change of administration appears to have 
given hopes which disappointment has converted 
into malignity. And as long as the influence of 
example can be of any service to the world, let 
us hope that a conduct like Mr. Jefferys* will 
find neither patrons nor imitators in this or any 
succeeding age. 

L.C. 


BEAUTIES OF MODERN LITERATURE, 


DEMONSTRATION OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 

FROM THE 

WONDERFUL WORKS OF NATURE. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF AUG. CHATEAU BEIAND ; BY F. SIIOBERL. 


Thi« book which, as the title expresses^ is a 
translation from the French of Chateaubriand, is 
thus commended by the worthy Prelate to whom 
it is dedicated by the author : , 

The work (says he) is not calculated for the 
instruction of philosophers, but it will enlarge the 
views of the ignorant, it will arrest the attentipn 
of the thoughtless, and it will give an impulse 
to the piety of sober-minded men: there are 
passages in it which emulate the eloquence of 
Bossuet.” 

It is translated in a manner at once correct, 
elegant, and flowing ; and does great credit to 
the taste bf the gentleman who undertook it. 
We flatter ourselves we ihall deserve the thanks 
of our readers for the following extract :*« 


PHYSICAL MAN. 

To complete these views of final causes, or 
proofs of the existence of God, deduced from tlie 
wonders of Nature, nothing more remains for us 
than to consider physical man. We shall here 
permit those masters to speak who have profoundly 
studied this subject. 

Cicero describes the human body in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

" With respect to the senses, by which exterior 
objects are conveyed to the knowledge of the soul, 
their structure corresponds wonderfully with their 
destination, and they have their seat in the head 
as in a fortified town. The eyes, Uke sentinels, 
occupy the most elevated place, whence, on dis- 
covering objects, they may give the alarm. An 
OK 
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eminent station was suitable tu the ears, because 
they are destined to receive sounds which natu- 
rally ascond. Tlie nostrils required a similar 
situation because odors likewise ascend, and it was I 
necessary that they should be near the mouth, 
because they greatly as^^ist us to judge of our meat 
and drink. Taste, by., which we are a|qm/.oji of 
the quality of the food we take, resides in that 
part of the mouth, through which Nature gives 
a passage to solids and to liquids. As for the 
touch, ^it is diffused generally over the whole 
body, that we might neither receive any impres- 
sion, nor be attacked by c«)ld or hc.it without 
feeling it. And as an architect will not place the 
sewer of a house before the eyes or under the 
nose of his employer, so Nature has removed 
from our scnse.s every thing of a similar kind in 
the humin body. 

But what other artist than Nature, whose 
dexterity is incompnrjble, could have formed 
our senses with such exqtiisiie skilP She has 
covered the eyes wi*h very delicate tunics, tran- 
sparent before, that we might sec through them, 
and close in their texture to keep the eyes in their 
proper situation . She has made them smooth and 
movo.ible, to enable them to avoid every thing 
by winch they might be injured, and to look with 
ficility to wdialever side they please. The pupil, ' 
in which is united all that constitutes the faculty of 
sight, is so sm.dl, tl\ati> escapes without difficulty 
from cv^ry object that is c \p dde of doing it mis- 
. chief. The cyc-luh, wliich are the coverings of 
the* cyos, have a soft and polished surface, 
that they may not hurt ihc latter. Whether 
^the fear of some accichnt oMige.-' vs to shut them, 
or we chooso to ojien them, the cye-Uds arc 
formed in such a manner, as to adapt themselves 
to either of these motions, which arc performed 
in an instant ; they are, if we. may so express it, 
foi lifted with jKvliaades of hair, which serve to 
repel whatever Would attack the eyes when they 
are open, and to envelop them that ihcy may re- 
pose in peace when sleep closes and renders them 
useless to us. Our eyes }jossess the additional 
advantage of being concealed and defended by 
eminences; for, on the one hand, to stop the 
sw&t that trickles down from the head and fore- 
bc:ad, they have projecting eye-brows ; and on 
the other, to preserve them from below, they 
have cheelt^-, which likewhe advance a little.-— 
The nose is placi.d between both like a partition 
walk 

“ With respect to the oar, it remains contt- 
BUally open, because we have occasion for its 
<»erviccs, even when asleep. If any sound then 
^trikes it, Wo are awakened. It ha^s winding 
channels, lest, if they were straight and level, 
3ny*bbject might introduce itself into them. 

And then oiir hands, how convenient are 


they, and how useful in the arts ! The fin- 
gers are expended or contracted without the 
least difficulty, so extremely flexible are th^if 
joints. With their assistance th® hands use the 
])en( i! and the chisel ; they play on the lyre and 
on the lute— so much for the agreeabld. As to 
what is necessary, they cultivate the earth, build 
houses, manufacture stuffs, make clothes, and 
utensils of copper and iron. The imagination,, 
invents, the senses examine, the hand executes. 
So that if we are hidgcfl, clothed, and sheltered, 
if we have citic^, wilU, h.ibiutioiis, temples, 
it is to our hands that we are indebted for all 
these.” ^ 

“It must be allowed that matter alone could no 
more have fasliioni d the human body for so many 
admirable purpo'ics, than this hoautifnl discour<;e 
of the Roman orator could have been composed 
by a writer desl‘\nue of eloquence and of skill. 

“ Various authors, and Dr Nieuwentyt in par- 
ticular, have proved that the bounds within 
which our senses arc confined, arc the very li- 
mits that are best adap'ed to them, and that we 
should be exposed to a great number of incon- 
veniencies and dung 'is, were these senses more 
or less enlarged. Galen, sli uck with admiration 
in the mid^t of an anatomical analysis of a hu- 
man body, suddenly diops the scalpel, and cx-j 
claims : 

“ O thou who hast made us ! in composing a 
discourse so sacr.id, I tliink that I am chanting 
a hymn to thy gloiy ! 1 lionoin thee more hy 
unfolding the beauty of thy w»>rks, than by sa- 
crificing to thee whole hecatombs of bulls, or 
by burning in thy temples the most precums in- 
cense. True piety consists in first learning to 
know myself, and then io teaching others the 
greatness of thy bounty, thy power, and thy 
wisdom. Thy bounty is manifested in an equal 
distrihulion of thy i)rcstints, having allot tcvl to 
each man the organs which are necessary for 
him ; thy wisdom is seen in the excellence 
of thy gifts, apd thy power is displayed in the 
execution of thy desigris.” • 

INSTINCT OF COUNTRY. 

As we have considered the instincts of ani- 
mals, it is necessary that we should take some 
notice of those of physical man ; but as he com- 
bines in himself the sentiments of different 
classes of the creation, such as paternal tender- 
ness, and many others, we must select fioq;i 
among them on^ that is peculiar to him. 

Now this instinct with which map is pre- 
eminently endued, the most beautiful, the most 
moral of instincts is the love of country. If this 
law were not^aintained by a never ceasing mi- 
racle, to which, as to many others, we pay not 
I the smallest atientionj, all mankind would crowd 
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tofrethcr into the temperate zones, leaving the 
rest of the globe deserted. To prevent this cala- 
mity, Providence has affi.Kcd the feet of each in- 
dividual to his native soil by an invincible mag- 
net, so that neither the ices of Greenland nor the 
burning sSinds of Africa are destitute of inhabi- 
lanls. 

“ Nay, farther, it is worthy of remark, that the 
«nore sterile is the soil, and the more rude is the 
climate of a country, or what amounts to the 
sam<ithij)g, the greater is the injii‘ilicc and the 
more severe the persecution we liave suffered in 
that country, the more strongly we are attached 
toil. O strange and sublime effect 1 that mi- 
sery should create attachment, and that those 
wlio h.ive lost but a cottage should most feel- 
ingly regret the paternal habitation! The reason 
of jliis phenomenon is, that the profusion of a 
too fertile soil d stioys, by eivu hing us, the Ij 
simplicity of the natural ties arising from onr I 
wants ; when we eca>:e to love our parents and 1 
our relations because they are no longer neccs- I 
sary to us, wc actually cease also to love our 
country. 

“ F.very thing tends to confirm the truth ofthis 
remark. A savage is more powerfully attached 
to hU Imt than a prince to his palace, and the 
mountaineer is more delighted with his native < 
rocks, than the inhabitant of the plain withtiis 
golden corn-fields. Ask a Scotch highlander if he 
would exchange his lot with the first potentate 
of the earth. When far removed from his be- 
loved mountains, he carries with him the recol- 
J.!Ction of tlicm wherever he goes ; he sighs for 
Jiis flocks, his torrents, and his clouds. He longs 
to eat again his barley-bread, to drink goat’s mdk, 
and to sing in the valley the ballads which were 
sung also by his forefathers. He pines if he is 
prevented from returning to his native clime. 

It is a mountain plant which must be rooted 
among rocks*, it cannot thrive unless it be bat- 
tered by the winds and by the rain ; in the.soi1, 
the shelter, and the sun-shine of (he plain, it soon 
droops and dies. * 

“ With what joy will he again fly to hi^Voof of 
furze ! with what delight will he visit ail the sacred 
relics of his indigence ! And who can be more 
happy than the Esquimaux, in his frightful 
country ? What to him are all the flowers of 
our climates compared to the snows of Labrador, 
and all our palaces to his smoky cabin ^ Me em- 
barks in spring with his wife on a fragment of 
floating ice. Hurried along by the currents', he 
advances into the open sea on this throne of the 
(^d of tempests. The mountain waves on the 
deep its luminous peaks and its trees of snow, the 
s> 3 a-wolves resign themselves to i?he influence of 
love in its vallics, and the Whales adcompany it 
over the black bosom of Oceaiit The hardy sa- 


vage, on his moving rock covered with the spray 
of the billows, amid tempestuous whirlwiiuts and 
driving snows, presses to his heart the wife whom 
God has given him, and finds with her unknown 
joy.s in this mixture of perils and of pleasures. 

Think not, however, that this savage has not 
very good reasons for prefcj^ring his country and 
his condition to yours. Degraded as his natu«'0 
appears to you, still you may discover either in 
him, or in the arts he practises, something that 
displays the dignity of man. The Euroj^ean is 
lost every day in a vast ship, the master-piece of 
hiiniaa industry, on the same shores where the 
Esquimaux, floating in a sdaVs skin, laughs at 
dangers of every ktnd. Sometimes he hears the 
oce-an which covers him roaring a hundred feet 
above bis bead : sometimes mountain-billows 
bear him aloft to the skies ; he sports among 'he 
I surges, a. a cliild balances himself rni tufied 
branches in the peaceful recesses of the forest. 
When God placed man in this region of tem- 
pests, he impressed upon him a mark of royalty : 

“ Go," said he to him from amidst the whirl- 
wind •, “ go, wretched mortal ; I cast th<»e naked 
on the earth ; but that, iniNerable as thou art, 
it may be impossible to misapprehend thy high 
destinies, thou shalt subdue the monsters of the 
deep with a reed, and thou shalt trample the 
tempests under thy feet,” 

Thus in attaching us to our native land, Pro- 
vidence ju-^tilies its dealings towards us„ and wo 
have a thousand and a thousand reasons for Inv- . 
ing our country. The Arab never forgets life Well 
of the camels, the antelope, and the horse, the 
companions of his journics in his paternal deserts ; 
the negro never cea.ses to r^mcmer his cottage,* 
his javelin, his banana, and tbe track of the 
tiger and of the elephant in hi.s native sands. 

“ It is related that an English cabin-boy had 
conceived such an attach mtnt to the ship in 
which he was born, that he could never be in- 
duced to leave her for a single moment.— 
The greatest punishment the captain could 
inflict was to threaten to send him ashore 5 
on these occasions lie would run with loud 
shrieks and conceal himself in the hold. What' 
inspired the little mariner with such an extraor- 
dinary alTection for a plank battered by the 
winds ? Assuredly not consonances purely local 
and physical. Was it a certain moral confor- 
mity between tiie destinies of man and those of 
a ship ; or did he perhap.s find a pleamrc in con- 
centrating his joys and his sorrows in what wo 
may justly denominate his cradle ? The heart 
is naturally fond of concentrating itself j the more 
it is compressed, the sn allcr is the surface it pre- 
sents to wounds : this is the reason why persons * 
of delicate sensibility, such as the unfortunate in 
general, love to inhabit humble retreats. What 
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sentiment gains in energy, it loses in extent. — I 
Wheft the Roman republic was bounded by 
Mount Avenitnc, her children sacrificed their 
Ifves for her with joy 5 they c^>ascd to love her, 
when the Alps and Mount Taurus were the li- 
mits of her territory. It was undoubtedly some 
reason of this kind which cherished in the heart 
of the English youth that predilection for his 
paternal vessel. An unknown passeng-r on the 
ocean of life, he beheld whole seas jdaced be- 
tween Ifiin and our atllic tions ; happy in viewing 
only fiorn a distance the melancholy shores of 
the world ! • 

Among civilized nations the love of country 
has pei formed prodigies. In the j»lans of Go<l 
there is always an end ; he has grounded upon 
Nature this afTcclion for the jilacc of our nativity ; 
the animal paitakes, in a certain degree, of this 
instinct witli man ; but man carries it farther, 
and trausf(3rms into a virtue what was only asen- 
tiincnt of universal confcjrmiiy : thus the physi- 
cal and moral laws of tlie universe are linked to- 
gether in an admirable clum. We even doubt 
whether it be possible to possess one genuine vir- 
tue, one real talent, without tlie love of a coun- 
try. In war this passion performs prodigic.s; in 
literature it produced a Homer and a Virgil.— 
The blind bard delineates in pieferenco the man- 
ners of Ionia, where he drew his first breath, 
and the Matttuan swan feasted on the remem- 
brance 0/ his native place. Born in a cottage, 
and expelled fiom the inheritance of liis ances- 
tors,* these two c irculnstances seem !o have had 
an extraordinary influence on his genius ; they 
gave it that melancholy tint which is one of its 
principal charnib. I^Iis memory is continually 
Tccallipg these events, and you perceive that he 
never forgets that Argos where he passed the 
years of his youth. 

Ht dulces weriens reminiscitur jlrgos. 

But it is the Chris'tian religion which has im- 
parted to the love of the country its proper mea- 
sure and its real beauty. This sentiment pro- 
duced crimes among the ancients, because it 
Vas carried to exccSsS. Christianity has made it 
a priKcipal love and not an exclusive love; it 
enjoins us above all things to be just; it com- 
mands us to cherish the whole family of Adam, 
since we ourselves belong to it, though ourcoun- 
trvineii have the firstclaimto our attachment.— 
This mtualiiy was unknown before the mission of 
the legislator of Christians, who has been un- 
justly accused of attempting to extirpate the 
passions : God destroys not his own work. The 
gospel is not the death of the heart, but its rule. 
•It is to our sentiments what taste is lO' the fine 
arts; k retrenches all that is exaggerated, false, 
comiQOD, and yivial ; it leaves them all that is 


(fair, and good, and true. The Christian religion, 

' rightly understood, is only primitive nature 
washed from original pollution. 

It is when wc arc* at a distance from our coun- 
try that we feci the full force of the instinct by 
which we arc attached to it. For want of the 
reality, "we seek to feed ourselves with dreams ; 
for the heart is expert in deception, and there is 
not one who has suckc4 the breast of woman, 
but has drank of the cup of illu.sions. Some- 
times it is a cottage which U arranged like 
the paternal habitation ; sometimes it is a 
wood, a valley, a hill, on which we be- 
stow some of the sweet appellations of our na- 
tive land. Andiomache gives the name of Simois 
to a brook. And what affecting truth in this 
little rill, which recalls the idea of a mighty ri- 
ver of her native country ! Far away from the 
soil which gave^ us birth all nature is dimi- 
nished, and is but the shadow of that which we 
have lost. 

“ Another artifice of the instinct of country, 
is to attach a great value to an object of lit- 
tle intrinsic worth, but which comes from our 
native land, and which we have brought with 
us into exile. The soul seems to cherish even 
the inanimate things which have shared our des- 
•tiny : a portion of life remains attached to the 
do\fTi on which our prosperity slumbered, and 
still more to the stnw which counted the vigils 
of our adversity : the wounds of the soul, like 
those of the body, leave their impres.sion upon 
whatever they touch. The vulgar have an ener- 
getic expression to describe that langour which 
oppresses the soul, when away from our coun- 
try. ‘‘ That man,’* say they, is home sick.” 
A sickness it really is, and there is no cure for it 
but returning. If, however, we have been ab- 
sent a few years, what do we find in the place of 
our nativity ? How many of those whom we 
left behind in the vigfiur of health are still alive ? 
Here are tombs where once stood palaces ; there 
rise palaces wliere wc left tombs ; the paternal 
field is oy|rgrown tvith briars, or cultivated by 
the plotigh of a stranger ; and the tree beneath 
which we were bred is*cut down. 

“ In Louisiana there was a negro woman and a 
savage, sla\H3s to two neighbouring planter9.<-v 
The two women had each a child ; the negress a 
little girl two years old, and the Indian a boy of 
the same age : the latter died. The two unfor- 
tunate women having agreed to meet at a certain 
placlin the desert, repaired thither three succes- 
sive nights. The one brought her dead child, the 
other her living child ; the one her ManitoWj the 
other her Fetiche, Tliey were not surprised thus 
to find theinselvCs of the same religion, bdth be- 
ing wretched. The Indian performed the ho- 
nours of the solitude : Thb is the tree of my 
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country,” said she ; sit down beneath it to 1 
weep.” They then placed i heir ^children on at 
V^nch of catalpa^ and rocked them together, I 
tinging airs of their respective countries. Alas ! | 
these maternal sports which had oft lulled iiino- 1 
cence to sleep, were incapable of awaking death ! i 
It was thus these two women consoled thetn-| 
selves ; the one had lost her child and her li- 
berty, the other her liberty and her country ? 
we derive comfort even from affliction itself. 

“ It is said that a French man, who was obliged 
to withdraw during the reign op terror, purcha^cd 
with the little he had left a boat upon the Rhine 
Here he lived with his wife anci^two children 
Having no money there was no hospitality fur 
him. When he was driven from one shore he 
passed without complaining to the other: and, 
b(^ng often persecuted from both banks, he was ' 
obliged to cast anchor in the tniddle of the ri- 
ver. lie fished for the support of his family *, but 
men disputed with him the relief sent by Provi- 
dence, and grudged him a few little fishes which 
had fed his hungry children. At night he went 
to collect dry grass to make a fire, and his wife 
remained in cruel anxiety till his return. This 
family, which could be reproached with nothing 
but their mi^fortuncs, had not on the vast globe 
a single spot of ground on which they durst set 
their feet. Obliged to lead a savage life, be- 


tween four groat civilized nations, their only 
consolation was, that while they wandered in 
the vicinity of France, they could somcliiins 
inhale the breeze which passed over their native 
land. 

If we were to be asked *. What are then those 
powerful ties by which wcerc bound to the place 
of our nativity : those ties, which are such a 
strong proof of the goodness of God, and con- 
; sequenlly of his exisictice ? we confess we should 
beat a loss for a reply. It is, perhaps, the 
Muile of a mother, of a father, of a sister; it is, 
pcrhJps, the recollection of the old preceptor 
who instructed us^ and of the young companions 
of our childhood ; it is, perhaps, the care be- 
stowed upon us by a tender nuise, by an aged 
servant; finally, it is c i re n instances the most 
simple, or, if you please, the inose trivial ; a 
dog which barked a might in liie fields ; a night- 
ingale which returned every year to the orchard j 
the nest of the swallow over the window ; th« 
village elefek which ajipeared above the trees, 
the church-yard yew, the Gothic tomb, and no- 
thing more. Yet the insignificance of these 
means demonstrates so much the more clearly 
the reality of a Providence, as they could not 
possibly be the source of great patiioiic vir- 
tues, unless by the ordination of the Almighty 
himself.” 
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LETTER XV. 

M7 DEAR EUGENIA, f 

1 have gathered a plant, whose stem and leaves 
are so soft and cottony, that it might be com- 
pared to a fine white fur on green satin. | 

This plant is called German Wondwonrt, ' 
Stachis €ermanicus\ it is a labiate, and belongs, 
to the diclynamia gymnospermia. | 

The stem is lignous, thick, square, and fluted ; 
on the four sides. | 

B. de St. Pierre thinks that the flutings arc as 
many channels to facilitate the watering of the 
root ; without these the foot of the plant might 
lemaiii dry, for I believe its leaves would be im- 
penetrable even to the storm; they are notched 
regularly round the edges^ veined, like all thick 


leaves, doubtlessly for the cirrulatinn of the 
nourishing moisture which dbounds in tlicMi* tex- 
ture; they grow opposite, on large pdioles, fiat, . 
cottony, and, while they embrace the siein, 
almost form a part of the leaf. 

The flowers are verticilate, and supported by 
soft floral leaves ; two leaves, alternately opposed, 
also support each ring of flowers up to tho .sum-* 
mit. 

These flower*?, raised in a bed of cotton, arc 
small and delicate ; their colours are pink and 
white. 

1 tear off the calyx, with the silk with which 
it is covered, and I discover five notches; the 
one in the centre is larger and longer than the 
rest; the other four notches are sht a little in 
the fro lit. * 
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ll\e superior lip of ihc flower is slightly bent; 
the inside is of a bright pink, and the outside is 
covered with a thick fur. 

The inferior lip advances; it has two little 
wings, and is folded in the middle, striped with 
red on each side, and has more white than red 
except on the edges ; \t is this lip that is lowered 
■when the flower is exj)andcd. 

The four stamina have little anthers, which 
rcsomWe sntaU yellow brushes ; they stand erect 
in a species of little niche formed by the upper 
lip; the pistil lies respectfully at their feef, but 
as it is extremely short, the stamina, in their 
turn, arc obliged to bend. Ifillle women have 
often great power ; and those who appear the 
mo-^t humble are often Very absolute in their own 
families. 

The four uncovered seeds remain at the bot- 
tom of the calyx, where they grow, like Indian 
children, who rock themselves in their own 
hammocks. Each stamen knows her own off- 
apring, and no jealousy subsists between them. 


LETTER XVI. | 

MY D£AR EUGENIA, 

1 yesterday saw a nasturtium, or iropadum 
tnajus^ in bloom; I will now endeavour to de- 
scribe i£. 

Tl'P nasturtium, like all plants which need 
support, has round stems, which entwine and 
bend round every thing that comes in its way. 

‘ A flower deprived of its necessary support 
would fall to the eafth, and be broken and dc> 
troyed by the damp ; once fastened it is for 
ever, like a young pair, the fate of each is fixed 
during the rest of iheir exl^le^ce, 

The nasiuriium comes from Peru, whose 
cresset are interesting emblems of the Virgins of 
the Sun, it always turns to that luminary. Sow 
tome on your window, and from the interior of 
the house yon will only be able to see the under 
part of the leaves and the sj)ur of the flowers. 

iyter the fall of the sun, and in the morning 
before it is risen ; lightnings have been discovered 
on the flower of the nasturtium. 

Mademoiselle Linneus was the first who made 
this observation; many of the learned have 
passed nights in the expectation of descrying 
these lightnings, and days in describing it. It 
has been observed also on other plants, but they 
must be of a fiery red. Is it that this colour 
being analogous to the rays, partakes of their 
brightness? The fact is, that the lightnings have 
been^seen; it is thus that the resemblance of 
the divinity shines by reflection on some of his 
works. • 


The nasturtium, like all plants which entwine, 
has a determined course, cither towards, or in a 
contrary direction from the sun. A plant 'of 
hops and one of kidney-beans, placgd beside each 
other, would grow in the form of a cross. The 
crooked branches of my nasturtium part from 
the stem, and each supports a leaf or a flower. 

The leaves at the base are much larger than 
the others. * 

These leaves are very much like a pretty para- 
sol, Only the stick is not quite so straiglit nor in 
the middle; the parasol is not perfectly round 
either. From where the branch springs, there are 
several princi 4 >al veins, which are afterwards 
ramified. The leaf, or parasol, is cut straight 
on the side formed by the position of the stem j 
it hangs over the flower, and, without entirely 
covering it, shelters it from the heat, almost 
like the parasol® which tends better to keep off 
the sun. 

The flower is exquisitely wrought ; and you 
cannot look at it without experiencing a great 
admiration. 

Supported by a stiff branch, rather long and 
perpendicular, though i little crooked, it is Liid 
as 1 suppose the Roman eagle was on the spike 
by which it was carried. 

opens facing our eyes, and presents five 
petals well expanded, large, but becoming shorter 
so as to be supported on a large cIaw. 

The nasturtium has a broad calyx, divided into 
five parts, and terminating behind the stem upon 
which it lays, in a species of hollow cornucopi.», 
which is the sectary c f ilic flower, that is to say, 
the depot of it; lionicd tL?jsures. 

The caly:i is of a firey hue, mixed with green. 
The three suporior parts of ihe calyx, the texture 
of which is solid and close, are much longer 
than the other two ; the two last are singularly 
separated from the rest, and also from each otlier. 

These three inferior petals seem to be entirely 
supported on these two divisions, and to lean 
upon the stem, uvhile the two superior petals ap- 
pear tgbe stuck by their claws to the sifp-erior 
divisic^ of the caly:j. 

The three inferior petals arc entirely of one 
colour, ayd almost round. At the top of the 
calyx they arc contracted, and form a species of 
little sjdit tube, about the thickness of a pin. 
The petal appears at the entrance of this kind of 
tube, and three small curled bands make a sort of 
frilj to the bottom of the flower, formed by its 
expanding. 

The two superior petals have no frill, and do 
not ttrminate in a tube, but diminish into a 
claw. From these dawn's spring a great number 
of brown stripes, which extend on the petal like 
the sticks of a fan, and which add to the bright* 
ness of its hue. 
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'The three pails of the calyx which support 
the two petals, are also rogiilailjr maiked with 
thrown stripes in the inside. 

The under part of these petals, upon which 
the sun never shines, is of h^ht colour. 

It is^n the extremity of the stem that the 
parts of fruclUlcatioa are disposed. 

The little pistil bifid is so situated that it can- 
• not escape. It has eight stamina, whose various 
aiiitudca arc truly remaikable j two, folded on 
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appear to elKiin the loot; three siis- 
]3end their au'.hersi ovei it^ he.id ; three otheis 
pa’*'* theii'* bclweeu iht b:du tr.idt^ foiined b\ the 
tubes, the three infeiior petals, and the two divi- 
sions of the Ci'lvx. They appi-ar like sciUiueU 
at the gue-, but I “-uppo^e thoMi po-uioiia are 
accUletLt.d, and subject lo^requciit ch.iug^s. 

Look for the nastunimn, irvp t^lunt majus^ in 
’ theoclanshia incnr>guiia. 

To hi* coniiniied. 


SIK, ^ 

Your letter ronviuces me yon arc really de- 
sirous of sujiplying, by your La Belle AsHonhleCy 
wliai has long been a dt-^idcrainm in a periodital 
pubiirationj and I •^hall b.^ hajipy to forward 
so laudable a doig i in any way that a tolerably 
general knowledge of s< lenoe and literature, and 
the advantage of a noble piivate libraiy, to which 
1 have free accc-'S, can enable me. 1 send you, 
within about a do/en lines, the whole of the firotr 
section corning under the head mechanics. ^At 
the end of this, and of most of the other sec- 
tions, are a few questions to exercise the young 
student in the priiuiples ho has been made ac- 
quainted wiih : sucli as. What i-> the <lepth of 
a well whose bottom a stone drop])ed from the 
hand is eight seconds i.yl osteiidiiig ? 

Tins section will suflice to shew you the plan 
and style of my 1 tile MS. which i think you 
wid allow is as concise and familiar as the ine- 
moiy or capacity of any of your readers can re- 
quire. Yon will perceive, that to prevent the 
orderly detail of principles and their results being 
interrupted, I have given in the fijrni of notes, 
such matter as is merely curious or entertaining, 
without olTering a necessary illustratio|^ of any 
fact or rule. My little introduction to, <Jr gram- 
mar of, philosophy, einbraCes the following sub- 
jects : — Mechanics, Pneumatics, llydiostatics, 
Astronomy, Electricity, and Optics. Which 
heads arc divided into the fullowing sections 
of the nature and prnpeilies of mailer; of the 
centre of gravity, of motion; of the m3chanic 
powers ; weight and pressure of air ; resistance 
of air as a medium ; barometer and thermometer ; 
on sound ; of echoes ; of the pyrometer, and rain 
gauge; of the diving bell; of the weight and 
pressure of fluids; of hydraulics ; of siphons ; of 
pumps; of specific gravity ; of the fixed stars; 
of the solar system ; of the earih and moon ; of 
changes in the moon ; of electricity ; of thutider^ 
No. VIIL Vol. /. 


lightning, rain, and hail, &c. ; of light and co'« 
lours; of refraction ; of lenses; of the camera 
obscura, magic lantern, ; of telescopes; of 
calopiics, or the leflcction of light. 

As some of these sections are much shorter 
I than the one 1 have sent, 1 inii gim; ihrea of 
thorn might bo in^crtcd in one of your Nuinbcrs. 
My iniroiluction to chemistry i*. about half the 
size of that to natural j)hilo:*ophy, which it ought 
always to follow, frovn the near connection of 
the two sciences. Allow me to say, that I think 
you might give one very ])loasing paper on ihtf 
orders of aichitecture, and their origin, ^iUid that 
you might make your readers so far a qiniiutvl. 
with heraldry as to enable them to einbfazon a 
common coat of arms. 1 am, clc. 

M s; 

m 

MECHANICS. 

Sr.CTION I — D.^.FINIT IONS. 

Mechanics is that branch of philosophy which 
cojTipr( hcnd!> all ihit udates to motion. 

Matter is* a term apjdied to every thing that is 
the object of our seiibcs; hence, whatever we 
can sse or Itiuch is coinoo'sed of matter, 

Capilk.ry tubes, are tubes of so small a bore as * 
scarcely to admit the passage of a hair though 
ilieni. 

The velocity of a body is another term for its 
swiftness. A cannon ball that passes through 
d space of 800 feet in the lime that an arrow 
takes to pass through a sp^ce of 100 feet, lias 
eight limes ihe velocity of the arrow. 

The capacity of any vessel, signifies the room 
it has to receive another body within it. A vessel 
that contain" four limes as much water as another 
vessel, has four times its capacity. 

The volume of a body is another term for its 
magnitude: a bodv is said to hjive iv,ice the 
• .‘;L ' ' 
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volume of anoilior botly, when it occupies twice 
as much space. 

f>r THE NATURE AND PROrERTlES OF MOTION, 

Tl\e pToperlies common to all matter are soli- 
dity, extension, divisibility, attraction, motion, 
and rest. • 

Whati'ver possesses length, breadth, or thick- 
ness, furnishes proof of the extension of matter. 
Its solidity is manifested by the resistance which 
it inakA to the touch. 

Gold-beaters afford us the means of demon- 
stiating the minute divcrsihility of matter;# they 
can spread a grain of gold into a leaf containing 
fif'y square inclics; which Itaf may be readily 
divided into :jOO,CO() pait^ <*:tch of which is 
vi‘.ible to the naked eye. The natural divisions 
of matter arc, however, f.ir more surpri/.ingly 
minute; there are more animals in the melt of 
a single co«l-fish than men on the whole earth * | 

The attraction r)f matter has been exemplified 
ill five different ways, which philosophers have 
called the attraction of cohesion, of gravitation, 
of combinalion, of electricity, and the magnetic 
attraction. 

The .iltraelion of cohesion may be observed in 
the mo,st common objects ; it is that poiver which 
keeps the parts of all bodies together when they 
touch, and prevents their separation when they 
are united. Thus the parts of a plate, chair, or 
table, iflre held together by cohesion ; and when 
' either of these is broken or cut, the attraction of 
roliesion is overcome by the power that breaks or 
cuts. 

, If two leaden bullets, having a flat, smooth 
surface, be pressetk firmly togolhcr, they v ill 
cohere almost as strongly as if united by iusion 
if a piece of smooth wood be laid on the surface 
of water, the two bodies will be so strongly drawn 
together by the attraction of cohesion, that a 
force equal to six times the weight of the wood, 
will be required to take it up perpendicularly. 
Drops of quicksilver, or water, placed near each 
other, will unite and form one large drop. The 
lllobular form of dro])S of rain is caused by the 
mutual attractioii of the particles which compose 
the Si. 

What is termed cajiillary attraction, is a species 
€if that of cohesion; this attraction is displayed 
ill a variety of common operations; as iu the 

* It is said that a single grain of sand is larger 
than four millions of these animals; yet each of 
tlieiu possesses a heart, stomach, bowels, muscles, 
tendons, nerves, glands, veins, &c. It has been 
calculated that a particle of the blood of one of 
these animalcula, is as much smaller than a globe 
one feiith of an inch in diameter^ as that globe Is 
rnnaller than the whole earth. 


a!«ccnt of water in a lump of sugar, of oil, or tal- 
low, in the trick of a lamp or candle, &c. If 
s.'veral pieces of sewing cotton have one extre- 
mity put into a tumbler glass half filled with 
water, and the other extremity into an empty 
glass, the fluid will ascend through the Capillary 
tubes of ihe cotton, till half of it is conveyed into 
this last glass ; for every porous, or capillary sub- 
stance serves as a conductor of fluids 

The attraction of gravitation, or, as it is often 
called, gravity, is that power by which distant 
bodies arc attracBed towards each other; this 
power is illustrated in the falling of bodies to the 
earth, towards which, owing to the principle of 
gravitation, alf substances whatever have a ten- 
dency. 

The power of gravity acts alike on all bodies, 
whatever may be their shape or their size ; for 
this attraction b#^iig jiroponioned to the quantity 
of matter which the attracted body contains, 
twenty times more force of gravity is exerted 
upon a substance weigliir.g twenty pounds, than 
upon one wcipliiiig but a pound j thence all 
bodies at equal distances from the earth fall with 
equal vcdocity. 

'I'his vidocity cnci cases in a regular degree as 
they ap|)r(»ach the earth's surface ; for the force 
of gravity is continually increasing in the same 
degree, which, by giving every instant a fresh 
impulse to the falling body, accelerates its velo- 
city. A body descending Ireely from any eleva- 
tion, by the power of gravity, will fall through 
IG feet in the first second of time, thr^augh throe 
times IGfeet the next second, and so on accord- 
ing to the odd numbgr, 1, 5, 7, 9, 1 1, &C. 

A ready nietliod of cdculating the space passed 

^ In nothing capillary attraction more 
beautifully or more curiou>ly dis])l4yed, than in 
tlie animal and vegetable frame. Capillary tubes 
of various capacity, and in great number, make 
part of the construction of all animals and plants. 
These tubes attract the fluids upward through 
them, according to the square of their dianieter ; 
that is^ a tube whose diameter is twice as small 
as that of another, will rise the fluid four times 
higher than the lube of larger capacity. By 
means o^ these minute tubes, circulation is ex- 
tended to pari.s at which it could never arrive by 
the ordinary motion of the fluids. When the 
earth receives rain on its surface, the fluid is 
attracted through all the contiguous parts ; it is 
thin absorbed by the roots of plants, trees, &c, 
and afterwards carried by capillary attraction to 
the more distant parts of these bodies. Thus is 
the nutriment suited to each plant conveyed 
from its parent earth, and thus is the wisdom 
and goodness of God manifested even in the grass 
of the field. 
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through by a falling body, is comprized in the 
following rule : that the ^pace pay^cd Ihrouf^h by 
mjailintr body encrease us the ^rjvarc of the time 
enctenses,* ^Thu*? if a ball clro])pe<l from any 
eminence reach the ground in five seconds, then 
the square of ;3, which is il.’J, niuUiplietl bv 16, 
the number of feet through whicli the hall fell 
in the first second, will give dOO, which is the j 
• number of feet through which it descended in | 
the whole 5 seconds. | 

The atiraciion of gravity retards the accent of 
bodies thatae; thrown upwards® in the same pro- ■ 
portion that it acceler\tcs the descent of those ; 
which full; so that the times of^a'-ceiit and tie- | 
scent arj equal, to and frtiin the same height. I 
^ Tlius if a ball be thrown upwards, the attraction ; 
of tlie earth will re a^d its veloi iiv according to ! 
tl^c odd liumbois 1 , ■>, by &c. taken backw'aids; l 
or, as the square of the limes eiMreascs, tlie space 


passed through by the ascending body decreases. 
Hence if the bullet be 6 seconds m ascending uid 
descending, it wdi have risen lo the height of 14* 
feet, that number being the square of U5, the time 
of the di’scciit, nmlliplied by 16, the numbei of 
feel fallen through in the fir-^t second of lime. 

All boilics are atliacti^je of each other, luit 
the siinciior attraction of tlie earth preventi our 
perceiving it. If two bodin'* would be reinoved 
out oi the sphere of this atiraction, they would 
tend towards each other, and approacH wi’h a 
velocity that would be accelerated as they cjiiie 
nearfr. If they were of equal weight, the point 
of contact would be as much nearer the largar 
body, as that boTy contained a larger quantity of 
niaticr than the oilier. Hence if l)alls suspended 
bylines were placed on difiereiil sides of a high 
mountain, thry would be found to gravitate 
towards its centre. 


MLhSI(\ 


As it is our constant study to rendci this Ma- 
gizino as inicre>.iing as we possibly can, and the 
niiisical depar rnent, is very important not only 
lo the fdsliionablc world, but also lo every person 
of knowledge and e.iu:ation, we intend iti^fu- 
ture to give miscellaneous musical article^, on 
suhjocr.s which wc shall think interesting to our 
readers. For it has been long and universally 
allowed, that thowgh nuisie is in the highest 
Elate of cultivation in this country, a source of 
information is yet wanted, by whicli musical 
persons may become acquainted with the most 
remarkable musical occuircnccs, as well as with 
new distinguished musical authors, performers, 
pubhcaiion.s, performances, and so forlli, in a 
more general manner than they have hitherto 
had an opporsunity. And this we now propose 
lo give ill the present Magazine, with intermixed 
aruclesof instruction, similar to that with which 
we make the beginning, in lhc?pre>ent numbci. 
r»iit*as music is cultivated in the greStest part 
of all Europe ; and forei<y;i publications, as well 
as foreign viituosos of both sexes, are admired 
and encouraged in this country, w# shall not 
confine our musical articles merely lo what 
passes at home, but also give as much foreign 
information as the limits of our pages will per- 
mit. And as the field from which we are lo 
glean is so very extensive, and so richly strewed 
with an abundance of choice productions of all 

* The square of any number is that number 
multiplied into itself : thus the square of 2 is 4 ; 
the square of 4, 16. The square of time or dis- 
tance is found in the same way : thus the square 
of 5 liours> or miles^ is 25. 


kinds, we have to fear nothing more llun t!ie 
want of room, lo take in all that wc nitiy find 
acceptable to the public, and hope never to he 
found intruding on their alleniion, by musical 
articles of no importance. 


ON SINGING. 

No art can be more valuable, as well de-* 
lightful, than that of singing. 

For painting expresses only scenes of a mo- 
ment, though it renders them as lasting as the 
picture itself ; and the same it is with sculpture. 
So dancing shews only graceful aUiiu<res and 
motip»ns of the human body, but even when 
combined with pantomimic action without 
words, it cannot express distinct sentiments.— • 
Instrumental music is only an exiiavagaiii mu- 
tation of vocal sounds : and poetry, wlien merely 
perused silently, or spoken without a inclo lious 
declamation, is nothing lu what it becomes by re- 
citing or singing it melodiously. Hut a fine argu- . 
ment, recited or sung in a true musical niJ^ner, 
is so much hcighic?ned in elFeci, iliat it captivates 
the soul, and limes our feelings, passions, and 
I even sentiment, in a similar manner as it de- 
lights us. 

This has been felt in all ages, and perhap.s by 
all nations ; for the greatest political and reli- 
gious leaders of nations have used the art of 
singing as a principal means of instructing, per- 
suading, and guiding ihe.m, according to their 
purposes; and the abuse of it, for mere voluptu-* 
ous, or perhaps even bad purposes, canno^prove 
any thing to the contrary. 

Singing, therefore, ought to b& considered as 

3 L 2 
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one of the most important branches ol a hnc 
education 5 and yet nothing seems to be ;*o little 
regarded as that very art *, for wIku hardly any 
child in the meaner bt^arding school is without 
her dancing-master, and few young ladies with- 
out her jdaying-mrisler, the art of singing seems 
to be coii'ideri'd eithe« as a natural gift ihiii re- 
quires no teaching, like a naiivi language, orasbe- 
ing sutfigicnOy understood by those who can phe • 

rjut the niis'akf of the laiiv-r is too <tiiksng u* 
those vfl’o pay attention to it. For though any 
person who has a mu ieal car aiul good singing 
organs, may ptonoiinci^ the words of a vocalfiioce 
with the inu‘ notes of its in I xjy (particularly a 
peison that can J>lay), there i'. a vast difteronco 
btMwcen nure ]»rcleiided and real, or between 
vulgar and relined singi g, accord' ng to the 
rules ot an art. This we sh dl cri<leavour to 
show as distinctly as the room wo can spare will 
pel mit. 

The fil'd and j-iincipal object in the art of 
singuig is the forming and preserving of the 
voice. The human von e may be compured to 
a musical instrument wnu h ha> us own par-icu- 
lar sound, but tliat sound may be rendered moie 
full, or clear, or sweet, by one soitof managing 
the insirunu nt than by another. To perceive 
tills we need only hear diff .Mcnt players perform 
the samosuLcos^ion of slow and quick notes on 
the same instrument *, where we shall find' tint 
(particufarly on llie vu-lin m violuicclln) one 
Tiod^urjes a ringing fuliicrns, even in tlie piano 
vvlien another cannot exceed a faint thinness, 

» even in a shrieking forte. 

• But the ijropcr method lyv which a voice may 
be formed is nc-t so generally' known as it miglit 
be supposed, fioiri the number of those who not 
only sing, but also teat li to sing. For we have 
heard some te-ichcis recommend singing much, 
and loud, partieuLiily the higher and lower notes, 
which method they consider as useful for making 
the voice clear, as well as for extending its com- 
pass ; but it is the very thing by wbicb it can be, 
and almost inf.dh'dy must be, ruined f ^r ever. 
.Olliers think thut tho best forming of a voice 
consists in practi.sing shakes, graces, and figura- 
tive passages ; but how can they be practised 
vriih the least propiictv, before the use cf the 
voice itself is pcifcctly understood, and carefully 
attended to. And still others recommend the 
swallowing of a raw new 1 id egg bcjfore break- 
fast, and ihe fiequeut U'C of barley sugar, as the 
best m mner of forming the voice ; but tho'-gh 
5uch things may soften and clear the throat for a 
short time, tlfy have no more to do with the 
•improvement of the voice, than the wiping of a 
wine-gUs has with the quality of the wine that 
shall be poured into it. 

T he true in^tliod of forming a voice consists . 


, in the art of making it produce with facility the 
I best sort of ‘*oun ls fi r 'whicli it is calculated, and 
ihesein all the difTcrciU i>assages that are useful 
in singing. To demonstrate this, i; must be ob- 
served, that the Itarums distinguish three sorts of 
! voice, viz. the di pctfo^voce di t(*sta^ and 
i race dt fidscifo. The firt, or race di peftoy de- 
[ notes in Englisli the breast voice, or that st>rt of 
< voice which originates in the chcst, and makes ' 
j tl'c wlude thrnat part.ik^* in the sound. Wo 
! shall cjII it the fgll vuii c. To fix and practise 
I this sort of voice, so that a singer can sustain 
any note in the compa^‘. of his voice, with u 
body uf fu In css| in the softest piano as well as 
in a forte, and in the Tno>5t figurative passages 
Ihc^am; as in the ad(/r.}o^ is the principal art of ^ 
teaching to sing. But to describe tlic true full 
voice, with i ll its gradaiitius or nit zzn voce (hrlf 
or moderate voi^e), soltn (under or sup- 

pie scd v'oice), piano, and pianissimo, without 
shewing by singing iL>c'f, is as impossible as to 
(lest ribe colours in words to one who has never 
sern them. We must therefore content our- 
selves with having given as clear a description of 
it as was in our power. 

A dcgeiu?ration of tho ?'0<v di ;>c//o, or full 
^voico, is the 7'occ M or head vtii. e. It is 

th\^»sort of voice, in which only part of the 
throat scvmsto art, and which, in''ti‘ad of origi- 
nating in the chest, and making the wliole throat 
sound, seems to Invo its soit uutcIv m Hiatpart 
of the throat which is ueaiest to the he id. It 
may becomjyared to a jrlayiug on the violin or 
violincello, hy which the bow touches the 
siring in so indistinct a manner, that no fulness 
of the soiip.fl is beard. To describe this scri of 
voice mop’ clearly, without shewing it in prac- 
tice, we also find no distinct terms. But we are 
sorry to observe, that it, is thd sort of v.oice met 
with in more singers than it might be wished or 
expected. 

The voce di fnUetlo mentioned before, is that 
sort of voice called the f Jnt voice. It arises, 
wlien a sfngcr takes some notes higher than the 
full voice will give thgni j and as it is of another 
quality tlian the full voice, the rule for it is, that 
it should nqjt be used without necessity j but that 
if it must be used, it should be joined to the 
full voice on those notes where the latter is not 
yet quite spent, and where the transition is least 
perceptible. 

A^vulgar degeneration of the full voice, which 
the Italians seem to have no technical name for, 
at least not as a singing voice, may be called 
the bawling voice. This also is but too fre- 
quently met wilji in singing, and perhaps even 
more than the head voice, explained above. 

[To be concluded in our next!] 
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• POETRY, 

ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


ANACREONTIC. j 

THE Paphiaii Boy, my Blooming Fair, 

Nesilos within tl'.is heart of mine; 

And feci how warm he trembles there, 

AwakenM by that touch of tiiiiie. 

Have you not mark’d when infants weep, 

As fears their little breasts alaim^ 

How soon their niurmms sink to sleep. 

When folded fast ni Beauty’s arm^ 

J.ove is a child, my girl, you know, 

•I’hcii take him to ihy breast of snow; 

And on that Heaven of Beauf^r blest, 

Oh ! let him tremble into rest ! B* 

SONMET, 

TO inr. c.vLPna. 

Pome Uiver! where the Muses walk, 

And watch the curoMit gli ling ’neath ihctices, 
Wliore ofr ! steal to hc'ir ilielr lovely talk, 

And c'lch the .soumbi as bviriie upon the 
brcizc; H 

^lorc dear to lUf* to sit beside thy stream, 

Thanr.M tin: plea^uies pride and pow’r en ov, 
For here with with Watts, with Ihom 

so i\ theme, 

I ta^le the bliss whicli time ran ne’er destroy, 

O c )mc, Seliin, let us wan<l'?r here, 

Where ro«y Healtli and Friendship oft arc sceii» 
Telling the tale to Truth — to Science dear, 
Gazing with rapture on tlie varied scene. 

Let ILS recal the hour to both our spirits deir, 
When on thy dewy cheek I dropi the parting tcai . 

ACHATES. 

IMITATION.* 

• riou. one VIII. LIB. 2 . • 

‘ ‘ Ulfa si j arts t ib i T}tii a ! i 
“ Piicnfl, Jlirine^ S^c. 

Yfis, would ihcGods, with vengeance? due, 

'I’hy vainly-plighted faith pursue. 

Again 1 might thy oath^ believe. 

And, once more trusted, thou deceive. 

Could Falsehood rob thee of one grace, ^ 
Or oalln plant wrinkles in thy face; 

Could Heav’n thy forfeit pledges seek, 
t)r bleach thy hair, or scir ihy cheek. 

But, no ! derided Gods forbear ^ 

To sear thy cheek, or bleicb ihy hair 5 
And MioiJ, by some peculiar doom, 

More fair, as more forsworn, become ! 


Proceed, too beauteous to fte true, 

Thy vows still break, and s’ill renew ; 

In peerless charms while thus you hliine, 

This bright prerogative is thine. ^ 

Let pedants, with their saws uncouth, 

And julgar ch.Tins, dr'Iight in truth; 

Tis to thy biiglitor beauty due, 

A very debt-rto Ife untrue. 

ANACREONTIC. 

Come reach me old Anacreon’'! lyre, 

Fur wint’ry snows arc lowering near. 

And soon shall dull th* autiuunal iua 
That gleams on life's d a lining year. 

Tlicri let me wake the rapturous shell, 

With chords of sweet remembrance slung; 
While grateful age delights to tell 

Of jojN that glow’d when life was young. 
And, lest the languid pulse forego 
The throb that B'aney’s flight inspires, 
Anacreon’s flowii g cup bestow, 

And uigvj with wine the waning fi.es. 

But temper me tlie Teia-n bowl I 
And chafiten me the Teian shell ! 

The vi-ions that in niomoiy roll • • 

Are sucii as Nature’s bosom swell. 

Yet, Kature' lliliie the \ot.ve siring, 

'Hi no polluied t^iruil 'rt^l; 

That of no blooming boys can sing, 
liiii boys til. it hang on Beauty’! breast. 

Nor lawIC'S thro’ the realms of love, 

Whore native V enus llghis the way, 

Shall yet oxnirtilvc Fancy rove, 

Inebriate with the wanton lay. 

If, while tliL* mantling goblet flows, 

J sing of Beauty’s cluruis divine;— 

The brea-.t that heaves, the cheek that glows, 
And beaming eyes, like stars that ."lime 

The draft on Mcmiory’s tablet true 
That pictures each entrancing grace, 
Without a flown shall Stella view^ 

Or there some lov’d inemoiial uace. 

And when with high-enrapmr’d air 
My lavi.h ver^c "hall most commend, 
She’ll find her youthful image there. 

Or in each portrait own a friend. 

Then reach me old Anacreon’s lyre, 

And te.mper me Anacreon's bowl ; , 

Thai yo' thi jl joy'-s remember'd fire 
May Age^s numbing frost cont*roul. 
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ODE TU PATIENCE. 

Oh! thou, the Nymph of soul serene, 

With tranquil look and placid mien 
In fortune’s adverse day; 

Who calmly sit’stainid the storm 
That bursts arour.cl^hy angel-form. 

Nor luurinui’ht at its Mway : 

Full man> a heart, by sormw IryM, 

Has^elt the b\hn thv hand supply’cl 
'Po case the wn*t< h’' woes, , 

As rO’igMalion lifts on Ingh, 

Not vainly raid’d, I lie trusting eye. 

And .'ooihs him to rep 4 ».sc. 

Methinks I sco ihce, rvon now, 

With hands compoAl and halcyon brow. 
While, wilcViful, near tlicc stand 
(Undaunted thou beholdst them wait) 

The v<*ngoful Muii''teis of F.i*e, 

A dreadful, num’rous band ! 

There stern Misfortune sullen low’rs, 

And chills the Ik avy ]iassiiig hours. 

Mad anguish wntlrng nighj 
And weeping Mi>cry, and Scorn, 

And wretched Poverty forlorn, 

I'heir clklf’roiU cllbrtii try ! 

There curst Ingratitude, and, lo ! 

Base Kal^oluxid,, aiming oft the blow 
Li Friond'ibip’s specious guise, 

Whose hell-born art can none avoid, 

Jty ?ad experience fully tried, 

The guarded, nor the wise ! 

Tho’ ne’er invoked before, ihy aid 
Refuse not thou, •propitious Maid! 

' This warmly- votive liour ! 

A suppliant at thy shrine, decreed 
By many a cruel wrong to bleed, 

I inplorcs thy gentle pow’r, 

With pious 1 lope, thy sister- friend. 

Oh ! hither runic, tliy succour lend 
I'o quell thts anxious stiifoj 
And teach me, Maid, with humble thought, 
And breast with conscious virtue fraught, 

• To bear the ills of life. 


TO A FRIEND ON HIS MARRIAGE. 

On ihce, blest youth ! a father’s band confers 
The Maid thy earliest, fondest wishes knew : 
Each soft enchantment of the soul is lier’sj 
Thine be the joys to firm attachment due. 

As on she moves, with hesitating grace, 

She wins assurance from his soothing voice ; 
And, with a look the pencil could not trace, 
Smile!' thnAigli her bluclies, and confirms the 
choice. 


.Sparc the fine tremors of her feeling frame ! 

To thee ehe turns — forgive a vii gin’s fears ! 

T(» thee -jhc turns with surest, tend’re^t claim 5 
Weakness that charms, reluctapcc that en- 
dears ! ^ 

At each rc'ji'Uise the sacred rite requires, 

From hei full bosom bursts lb’ uubiJden sigh : 
A strange mysterious awe the scene inspirr s j 
Ai.d on Ik r lips the trembling accents die. 

O’er her fair face what wild emotions play ! 

Wlut lights !ind shades in sweet confusion 
blend ! 

Soon «;hall th^'j flv, glad harbingers of day, 

And settled ‘^unslnue on her soul de-cend ! 

Ah! soon, thine own confest, cxtatic thought ! f 
That liand sliall strew each flinty path with 
flow’rs ; •’ 

And those blue (?yes, with mildest lustre fraught, 
Gild tho calm current of domestic hours! 


THE TOMB OF MY FATHERS. 

Subdued by misfoituiics, and bowed down with 
pain, 

I sought on the bosom of peace to rcc^nc: 

1 hie’d to the Home of iny Fathers again, 

But tho Home of m\ Fathers no longer was 
^ mine. 

The look that spoke gkulness and welcome, w'a^ 
gone ; 

The blaze that shone bright in the lull was no 
more. 

A stranger was there with a bosom of stone. 

And cold was his eyes as I eiucrtd his door. 

’Twas his, deaf lo pity, to tenderness dead, 

Thu falling lo crush, and the humble to spurn : 

But I staid not his seem,— ^from his mansion I 
fled. 

And my healing heart vow’d never more to 
rciiiin. 

What Home shuIl receive me ! One Home yet I 
lAiow ; • 

O’er its gloomy recess, see the pine branches 
wave ! 

’Tisthe'D^ib of my Fathers! The world is my foe. 
And all my inheritance now is a grave. 

’Tis the Tomb of my Fathers ! The grey moist- 
ened walls. 

Declining to c’.rth, speak aloud of decay : 

ThPj gale, oft’ its hinge, and half npening, calls, 
Approach most unhappy, thy dwelling of 
clay !” 

Alas, thou soledwellingof all I hold dear, 

How little this meeting onceaugured my breast ! 

From a wanderer accept, oh my Father^, this tear, 
Receive him, the last of his race, to your rest. 
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LUBIN AND ANNA. 

Alt. silverM o’er with nuirning tfow, 

• While yet the flow’ry low'-l.ind? lay; 

And hills, just ti;>t with golden hue, 

Confess’d the rising beam of day ; 

Sad Lubin left his sleepless home. 

Along the misty rill to roam ; 

And, where the willows arching hung, 

Of Anna, faithless Anna, sung. 

Ah ! me,” he cry’d, unhappy swain ! 

“ Who faiic-y’d Anna’s voigs sincere; 

“ To Thenot’s flocks and hoarded grain, 

“ She yields the heart to me so dear. 

Ilis are her smiles, her lendeFtalk, 

“ She shai;ei with him the ev’ning walk; 

“ While J, fond fool ! at distance pine 
“ For Anna, now no longer mine.” 

*Ju5t then awak’d from troubjj'd rest, 

Poor Anna rose, to grief a prey ; 

And all with anxious cares 0])prebbM, 

Heiit to the willowy rill her way : 

There breatliM the sigh of tender woe. 

There pour'd the tc.ir, l.ove taught to flow; 
And, on the bankr. all wildly flung, 

Of Lubin, faitUIcbs l.ubin, sung, 

Alas;” the soft complainer cries, 

Why did I Lubin’s vows believe?— ^ * 

Why trust his looks,— his mournful sighs,— 
“ Intended only to deceive? 

Some richer maid he now pursues, 

Perhaps sonic fairer rival woos; 

While, teaz’d with Theiiol's suit, I pine. 
For Luban’s now no longer mine.” 

Not linlf so swef t the morning lay 

Of larks, who liigh in ether float ; | 

Not half so sweet, at dose of day. 

Fond Philomela's warbled note. 

As Anna’s piteous plaints appear 
To Lubin, slyly list'ning near; 

Unseen by her, whose fault’ring tongue 
Of Lubin, faithless Lubin sung. 

“^h ! me,” ho cry’d, thrice happj^ swain, 
To find my Anna’s wows sincere ; 

“ That neither flocks, libr hoarded grain, 

“ Could win her heart from me so dear! 
Mine now ’twill be with her to ?alk, 

To share alone her ev’ning walk ; 

** While Thenot shall at distance pine, ' 

‘‘ To see my Anna ever mine I” 

Now through the embow’ring boughs he prest,* 
Where, drown’d in grief, the mourner liy ; 
And clasp’d her fondly to his breast, 

And kiss’d the trickling tears away. 


THE EVE OF HYMEN. 

’Tis night, and iny D.dia n. w ha-^triis to rfst; 
Rapt into sweet visioiLs, 1 w.mkI r .done; 

Love soothes the fond wLhes that glow in my 
breast. 

With transports to Wealth, and to Grarukur 
unknown. • 

Soft, soft be thy shimb<»r.s, de-ir, innocent !\iir 
Descend smiling Peace i>n iny l.^o^om’^ddlghr, 
Hope sheds her pure beaiiib on each lung- 
nouri'h’d care, * 

As day brightly dawns* on the shadows of night. 

Reclin’d on her pillow, now mute is that vokc 
W hose sounds my alFcction insensibly st«)le; 

And clos’il are those Gyes, in who.se beurua 1 le- 
joice; 

And veil’d arc those lip.s, which enrapture my 
soul : 

Conceal’d arc those checks, where luxuriantly 
glow 

The tendcrest graces of beauty and youth ; 

And hidden from me is that bosom of snow. 

The mansion of Purity, Virtue, ami Truth. 

She’s absent: — yet, lovely and graceful to 
Kind E incy rcstoies the fair prid.e of my lu.irl . 
Spring c.dls forth the verdure of nature anew, 

Her smiles to the seasons new glory impait. 

No longer soft sorrow my verse shall inspire ; 
Despondence has clouded my spirits too Irjug ; 

In extacy sweeping the sv)ul-bre«athing lyre, 
Love, flymen, and Delia awaken my song * 

• -W. 

LOVE, A CHILD. 

rnOM IHE FBr.NCH OF DOUFFr.ERS. 

Mv mother, dear good creature, says 
That Love, with all his coaxing wa^s, 

Is fierce as any ferret ; 

But Lord, she’ll never prove to me 
That such a little child as he, 

Cun hurt a girl of spirit. 

Pm sure, the ev’ning before last. 

The choicest, sweetest whisjier.s jjas'*M 
Between — but that’s no matter : 

J know, I thought Love very charminj, 

And not by .any means alarming. 

For all roy mother’s clatter. 

However, just to ease my mind, 

(Though we must keep my mother blind) 

I’ll search for Love with Thomas; 

For even if herfeacs are true. 

An infant is no match for two ; 

He’d meet with something from us. 
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RETROSPECT OF POLITICS 
FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1806. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


Orj A PRF-CAUTlONzVUY PEACE. 

IN our last Number, sVe entered into the ex- 
amination of the spirit of a French peace, as ex- 
emplified in the conduct of France to Europe, 
from the period of the treaty <»f LuneviUe to the 

* commencement of the present war. W c have dis- 
trHj'utcd this subject into three heads : 

1. Violations of the peace of Luneville, by the 
usurpations in Germany. 

Mure treacherous infractions of the same 
peace, with regard to Switzerland. 

3. Usurpations in Italy. 

The two first points have been a|lrcady amply 
discussed ; we have now to call the attention of 
our readers lo the last, — the conduct of France 
towards Italy. 

Tlterc is hero a preliminary observation which 
should not be passed over. The treaty of Luneville 
was concluded in the circumstances of tbemo^ 
nicnt,— indeed almost on tlje field of battle. 
Hence a charactcriatic of this treaty,— a p^ultar 
vagucnes>, and indisiiucl precipitation in many of 
*the un^t important points.* As itt^otne of ifs pro- 
visions it said too mpeh,— was too sweeping and 
general, so in others it was almost as fatally too 
sibnt. 

A question therefore here occurs of eptne iiu* , 
portance, how far were the former public tigTrCs * 
affected by this silence? 

Surely this question does not admit the doubt 
of a'mometu ; though many, from' somo unac- 
countable absurdity, and amongst others the elu< 
quent Geniz himself^ have deemed it necessary 
to write volumes upon this single point,— The 
mere statement appears to us to contain the whole 
•argument^— what was omitted could not l>e con- 
st derwd as conceded,— and the treaty could lioi 
affect that which, by mutual consent, it passed 
over even without jnention.— If treaties were to 

• be construed by this large inference,— if silence 
were.to be cdnisdered b 9 provision, and all absence 
Of mention ins rcgtibtion,—tlid next treaty would 
be a blank; and all negotiation but so much lost 
tune. — ^Thcre is one inference from’^this which 
it will be necessary to remember during the fol- 
lowing statement, — ^that is to say, that Fiance 

*douid have po rights in Italy beyond what were 
given iher by the tr(^aty,- 7 -that she could found 
no claims upon its silence.— It was not silent that 
ahe might be unlimited in her construction. 


We now proceed to the facts of direct violatiu« 
of ihc peace of.Luneville by the conduct of France 
in Italy. * 

. J. With regard to Piedmont. — At the conclu- 
sion of the pe^e of Luneville the King of Sardi- 
nia was the true and logitiniate Sovereign of all 
Piedmont,— It was true indeed tlKit from the for-^ 
ttme of war he was in exi]e,but there was no! lung 
in this exile which could give the French the right 
of dethroning hifn. 

The treaty of Luneville made no mention of 
him.— Why so— because the necessity of Austria 
was imminent, and she could think of nothing 
but her own safety .— Another more satisfactory 
reason was in the expected interp('sition of R ussia. 
Russia had as much as said, — lc.rve Sardir»ia to 
me, — make no mention of her in your compulsory 
treaty,— you will but injure the cause which y(>ii 
embrace,— my mediation will be more effectual. 

! H^vill be here remembered, that the relative 
situation of Franoe and Russia at that time vv.ij 
such as to encourage every expectation of benefit 
fjrpili her int^pqwiicm.— Paul was de.^d,— Alox- 
ander^ceihed reSotyed on a new system, Fratice 
evidently expected to number Russia among'.t her 
Allies. Surely there was nothing in a .silence thu&' 
caused which could give any right to France with 
fegard to PiedmouL France, however as will be 
seen, was of an opinion totally different. 

Two months had scarcely, elapsed* after, the 
treaty, when General Jourdan issued a Manifesto 
'as General and Administrator of Piedmont. As 
one of the most singular, productions of the war of 
the Revolution we here give it 
Men of Piedmont, 

You hay^been fqpnd worthy of being govern- 
ed^ RcpuWicah laws, and Piedmont shall in 
future enj(iy the happiness of constituting a part 
of the Republic. Yes, Gentlemen, your virtue 
has merited this distinction. Though born Pied- 
montese yon shall hl^ome Frenchmen. France 
knows how to distinguish and reward virtue.” 

'^his promise was accordingly . executed'' the 
same day,— Fiedmont W'as divided into depart- 
ments, — the former provisional Government was 
dissolved, and the virtue of the Piedmontese 
rewarded by being declared citizens of the French 
Republic, and partakers in its glory and its lil^rty. 

This day 'of union and congratulation was the 
19th of April, 1801. It was scarcely concluded 
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singular that the Duke of Parma died within two 
months after the conclusion of the treaty, and 
lhat the French had possessed themselves of this 
Dutrhy. Many of these singular coincidents 
hajipencd during the period of the Revolution, 
and from the peculiar felicity of the Emperor, 
uve have no doubt will happen again. It is somo- 
ibing to b“ a favourite of Fortune’s. It is well 
laid by the satyrist, Cxsar was a favourite of 
Fortuny and reigned*, Catiline was in less fa* 
vour, and died as a criminal-— there was all the 
difference. * 

3 The violation of Tuscan independence. 
Tuscany was g'vetl as an indemhity to the Prince 
of Parin.t, for his renunciation of his paternal 
estate's. It had thus the rank of a kingdom, and 
in eveiy point of view, should have been indepan- 
deni. — Was it so ?— No, never in the most 
•light degree. Never for a moment was this 
independent kingdom treated in any other way 
than as a French province. It was compelled to 
support the Fiench armies tt the time that the 
native people were perishing in heaps by famine. 


To the ruin^f its commerce it was compelled 
to shut its ports and :narkets against the en£- 
miesof France, aiuL in violation of all the laws 
of hospitality, to arrtsi ,ill the English ly^avellers 
who had held its territory as s.icred. Spain was 
not at that time at war with England, yet was 
Leghorn, even during the peace of England and 
France, possessed solely by French troops.— 
Upon the cominencemeiit of the present war it 
was in the instant^ doclarcd in a state of siege, 
and a French cordon drawn along the sea-coast. 
The island of Elba belonged to France, and in con- 
sequence of usurpation tui usurpation, the whole 
of Tuscany was about to follow. In this man- 
ner did the French treat an independent kingdom 
even of their own creatiidl. 

We have now examined the conduct of ihk 
French with icgarft to Italy under the three divi- 
sions, of Piedmont, Parma, and Tusc.iny. There 
remains two more,— their conduct with respect 
to Lombardy and Genoa. The necessary length 
of this detail compels us to defer it to our next 
Number, 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


DRURY LANE. 

ON Saturday, September li3th, this Theatre 
far the season . The entertainments were 
The Honeymoon^ and No Song No Supper, They 
are too well known to require any cuiicism; and 
th<! pubic are equally «well acquainted with the 
merits of the several performer^ in these popular 
pieces. 

The old favourites of the town were received 
with the usual liberali!y and demonstrations of 
kindness by the audience. 

A gentleman of the name of Penlcy, from the 
Liverpool theatre, nude hU appearance in 
hh talents are creditable. 

The hou^so has been, in parts, freshly painted 
apd lacquered. It bad a brilliant appearance, 
^diiough itie audience was not niunerous. 

COVENT-GARDEN. 

-o*. This Theatre, on its opening fur the season, 
exhibited some novelty. The play vidsjohn Bull^ 
and the -ifter piece The Miser. In the first Mr. 
Fope was the substitute for Mr, Cooke, in Pere- 
grine, 

Mr. Mar.i, from Bath, was the Dennis But- 
gruddery of the evening j and when he has di- 
Irestcd himself of a superabundance of provincial 


airs and grimaces, he may be able to delineate 
the character with con:>iderable humour. But 
the principal attraction was a Mi.ss Logan, who 
performed Mary Thornhernj with much sweet- 
ness and sim[)licity, and afterwards Lappet in 
the farce, with no le^s vivacity. Her figure is 
rather elegant, her features animated and expres* 
sive, and her action is unembarrassed. 

HAYMARKET. 

This Theatre dosed on Monday night, the 
15th, for the season. Mr. Winston came for- 
ward, and delivered the following address 
** Ladiea and Gentlemen, 

This night conclude!^ a se.ison, the succe.ss 
ofvjthich has .strongly proved the continuance of 
that ample encouragement so long bestowed by 
a liberal public on this theatre; and calls for the 
warmest acknowledgments from the Proprietors. 

“ The honour devolves on me to express to 
you their gratitude for your i)ast favour, and to 
assure you lhat it will be their pride and study 
to meritfit in future. 

** ThiPerformers, Ladies and Gentlemen, beg 
yon to accept their humble thanks for the gene- 
rous support you have given to their efforts, and 
we most respectfully take our leave.” 
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FASHIONS 

For OCTOBER, 180 G. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PlUJlTS OF FASHION. 


PARISIAN FIGURES, 

• No. 1.— Walking Dkess. 

A plain muslin frock, a walking length , front 
»tid sleeves rather full ; the latter gathered into a 
jilain band of muslin the .size of the arm; and 
flln^hecl at the edge of the gathers with a bow of 
oarrow ribband. Bonnet of the cottage form ; 
the front of straw, or chip, with a round sarsnet 
crown of lavender blossom, terminated behind 
with a small bow of ribband 5 a silk handkerchief 
of the same colour crosses the crown, and is 
brougiit under the chin, where it is tied in a bo^ 
The hair in simple cuils on the forehead, and a 
small round cap, with a plaiting of lace, is seen 
under the bonnet in front. Sash to correspond 
with the trimmings of the bonnet, tied in a small 
bow behind ; a pelerim formed of three deep 
falls of finely plaited, or crimped muslin. India 
silk scaif of pale green, with narrow coloured 
border. Buff gloves, above the elbow. High 
I shoos of the same colour, lacetl with wbband of 
lavender blossom ; amber necklace and earrings. 

No. 2. — Full Dress. 

White crape dress over white sarsnet ; the 
bick high, and bosom low', adapted to the an- 
tique rulF of bouffooned lace whidi meets it, and 
winch* is sloped to a point in front, and termi- 
nated with the clasp whick confines the cesfus^ 
the sleeve is quite [dain, with a whitc^atin ribband 
at the edge. An Imperial helmet, or <ftp of the 
jockey form, with full liara front, of pale pink 
satin, ornamented with peail crescent in front. 
A plain lace veil of the clearest texture, with a 
rich border ill colours, falls from the centre of the 
crown on each side, and terminates below the 
knee, with tassels to correspond with the border. 
A sea-green shawl of fine mohair, with a rich bor- 
der of various shades and colours, is negligently 
thrown over the back of the figure, and is only 
confined in front by the diversified and natural 
attitude of the hands.' Necklace, bracelets, and 
earrings, of pearl, with emerald studs; cestus and 
VJIL VqL /. 


armlet of gold . White satin shoes, and white ki4 
gloves. 

ENGLISH COSTUME. 

No. 3 .— Duchess of Roxborougii’s Full 

Dress — as worn by her Grace on her 

LATE MARRIAGE. 

Robe of the finest India muslin, embroidered 
in small sprigs, and wotn over a white satin slip. 
Drapery of lace, falling from the left shoulder in 
front, and terminating on the right side of the 
waist behind with a silk tassel ; the sleeves formed 
of three fiills of lace, with antique, or puckered 
tops, of white satin. Drawn tucker to corres- 
pond, terminating on the shoulders; simple 
wrap front, fastened with a single diarnond«pUi. 
The hair formed in full bands on the forehcadi 
and turned up simply behind, with the ends in 
loose curls, falling over Uie bauds in front, fast- 
ened behind with a dianionS comb, and orna- 
mented before with abroach and star ofbrilliautt. 
Maltese cioss of diamonds, suspended from a 
row of large pearl. Pearl earrings. and bracelets, 
with diamond studs. White satin shoes, and 
white kid gloves. 

No. 4. Duchess of Roxborough's Half- 

Dress. 

A Tunic jacket, and train petticoat, of striped 
leno, worn over a primrose sarsnet slip ; slfort 
sleeve, full on the lop, and formed to sil high on 
the shoulder; long sleeve of plain net, or leuo, 
with a lace let in at the wrist, and lied with prim- 
rose ribband *, a plain square front, very high, 
and fastened at each corner of the bosom with 
antique broaches. A hat of fancy straw, without 
any trimmings, turned up oh the left side im- 
mediately over the eye, the rest of the ritu 
slouched. A plain lace veil of the scarf form, 
with a narrow border all round, fastened- on the 
top of the crown with a small antique stud,^and 
left open in front. Giovcs, sboesj^ and paraspi 
oa primrose, , 

* QM 
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I. A B£LL£ ASSEMBLES;* 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
FASHIONS. 

At this season of the year, when the Goddess 
of Fashion is generally allowed to slumber, it is 
with no small triumph that we exhibit to our fair 
correspondents a specimen of our having taken 
advantage of those Ifright flashes of her genius 
which have occasionally darted forth amidst 
frequent fits of supineness. 

W%have watched her with the eyes of an 
Argus, and sought her with perseverance and 
intrepidity in all her various haunts. ^ 

Sometimes we have found her reclined in the 
boidnur of a fair elected bride, aiding, by her 
witcheries, the enchantment of beauty, and de- j 
corating loveliness in the garb of grace and ele- ! 
gance. We have pursued her on the Steyne at 
Brighton. We have watched her in each vary- 
ing fascination, at the public dinner-parties of 

J.ord and Lady D , at L— . We have 

chased her to Tunbridge— to Cheltenham— to 
the Hot Wells— to Yarmouth — to Scarborough, 
t^'c. &c. In short, during all the whimsies and 
caprices which have succeeded the lassitude and 
inertness of this her annual attack, we confess 
ourselves to have been a strict observer of her 
luovemenis, and her most determined spies.— 
With these means of information in our power, 
we are enabled to display (both in the costume 
of our fashionable figures, as well as in our ver- 
bal description) a greater variety, and more en- 
]a«ged delineation of taste, and elegance, than 
might be expected fiom the general stagnation 
of the season. 

* The improved sjyle, universal neatness, cor- 
rectness, and grace, which distinguishes the 
costume of our present race of BriiLsh fair, have 
very justly and naturally rendered them objects 
of admiration and imitation to neighbouring 
nations. 

The formal habits, and cumbrous ornaments 
of their ancestors, have long and happily given 
place to the Grecian drapery and gently-flowing 
robes of softest texture. Nature and simplicity 
,«.r« now in unison with taste and fashion, and 
nefd only to be accompanied by their hand- 
maid, modesty, to ensure them universal pre- 
eminence. 

it is with satisfaction, therefore, that we re- 
mark, the bosoms of our belles to be more 
shaded of late. 

Most prudent this ! and most discerning she 

Who thus the secret keeps of pleasing. 

The sated eye now keeps its proper bounds, 
that, like the heart, tires with unlimited indul- 
gence, and on imagination lotes to rest. 

The round bosom, high in front, is now a most 
successful filial of the square one described itf 


our last Number. The backs are, however, still 
low, and the shoulders exposed. This display 
may be admitted, so long as it is confined to a 
fair, young, or plump person; and while they 
are meliorated by the flowing vefl, whose shel- 
tering delicacy heightens the beauty' which it 
seeks to shade. This ornament (ever the subject 
of our commendation) is more general than ever; 
but it U now usually formed of an entire square 
of lacc or net, bordered all round with a rich 
pattern; it is worn in various directions. Some* 
times on the head, forming both cap and cloak at 
once, and others suspended from the crown of 
the hat, and covering the front of the figure. 
Round dressft of pLi in or worked muslin, with 
frock bodies of white satin, and a sash of the same 
the length of the train, are esteemed chastely 
elegant. Though the train will always be con- 
sidered as graceful, and consistent in full dress, 
yet of late short dresses of clear muslin, or leno, 
with a rich embroidered or tamboured border all 
round, continued in the form of a wrap across 
the figure, and fastened with a silk cord and 
tassel on one side, is frequently seen on women 
of acknowledged taste and fashion. A slender, 
or at least a tall figure, can however alone adopt 
it with advantage. Plain muslin gowns, with 
embroidered back, sl:*eves, and border, are also 
vtry much esteemed. 

Amidst the most elegant dresses noticed since 
our last communication, was one which deco- 
rated a celebrated beauty, at the fete given lust 
week in the neighbourhood of Brighton. It was 
composed of while crape, embroidered round the 
bottom and up the front in links of gold, formed 
in a chum about the size of a half-crown piece. 
The bosom was so high as to require no neck- 
kerchief, •the back and shoulders very low, and 
a bhort frock sleeve, with a cufT turned up in the 
form of a Vandyke, each trimmed with a narrow 
chain of gold to correspond with the bottom. 
A purple scarf, with deep crimson border, with 
sprigs of gold dispersed all over it, fell over one 
shoulder, and the other end intermingled with 
the train. A small lace veil shaded negligently 
the most beautiful 15^ight brown hair, and a large 
gold broach, formed to represent a laurel leaf, 
with diaAond berries, parted the hair in front, 
and corresponded with the comb which secured 
the hind tresses, and which glittered like stars 
through a thin mist beneath the transparent 
veil. 

The Maidaen spencer, or jacket d la Sluarf, is 
at this moment unanimously called for by our 
fashionable belles, it ir'formed of white or co- 
loured satin nr sarsnet, and sometimes of muslin. 
The four little flaps which terminate it at the bot- 
tom of the waist behind, are not more than one- 
eighth deep, trimmed rou&d with gold or silver 
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fringe. If the jacket is made of muslin or cam- 
bric, it is then ornamented with a Turkish rib- 
band laid flat, or a border of embroidery in co- 
loured silks. The lappels in front are left open ; 
but a clasp of gold, silver, or steel, is seen at 
each end,* bespeaking the intention of closing 
it over the bosom, as taste or inclindtion may 
direct. 

** Coloured foil borders are making rapid ad- 
vances in the sphere of fashion. And we have 
seldom witnessed any thing more animated, or 
simply elegant, than a painted bdrder of jay’s fea- 
tliers, on a plain muslin dress : it had a most 
novel efF<;ct. The sarsnet spenser, though a 
useful habit for the autumn, it too general to 
be considered genteel. But the sarsnet scarf, 
formed of a long square, lined throughout, and 
trimmed all round withaTuiki^ ribband, is a 
new and di^^tiiiguishing ornament It is generally 
wrapped round theflgure, agreeably to the fancy 
of the wearer; and its colour is commonly that 
of lead, dove, or light brown. The pelice d la | 
Turk is a comfortable and consistent covering for ' 
the season. 

Morning dresses continue to be made high in 
the neck, with a narrow collar the si /e of the 
throat, trimmed at each e<1ge with muslin d la 
corkscrew. White satin ribband, or plain net 
lace, let in round the bottom between a regufar 
division of tucks, and a white satin spenser waist, 
has a very elegant appearance. 

• It is impossible to compress the hair into too 
small a compass for the present mode. The dou- 
ble tiara is much adopted in full dress, and we 
have seldom seen a better suited or more becom- 
ing ornament. 

The head is otherwise adorned simply, with its 
own native tresses, fastened with a .ste^, gold, or 
tortoiseshell comb, with or without a broach in 
front. Caps of various descriptions are still much 
worn, and are certainly a most becoming and con- 
sistent appendage to the morning dress. 

Two new shirts have made their appearance 
sincere ur last observations. The one opci^ before, 
embroidered on each side and across the shoul- 
ders ; a fall of lace or pbitkig of net round the 
throat ; but no collar. The other is embroidered 
on the bosom in the form of a trianglt; a bund 
of the same pattern is continued tight round the 
throat, uniting to the shirt as a collar; but has a 
much more novel effect. The top and bottom 
of the band is edged with a very narrow net.— 
This shirt is particularly adapted for the Turkish 
robe, or flowing spenser, as it forms a pretty front 
of a dress, and with a petticoat bordered with 
needle-work, has the appearance of a complete 
abort dress. • 

Brovfii beaver hats, of various shades, and 
slouched, have been much worn at the watering- 


places this autumn ; but the sarsne\ hat and bon- 
net still prevail. Chip and straw hats are on the 
decline; those of the gipsy form are the only 
ones seen on fashionable women. Shoes of tea- 
colour, brown, or grey, are generally esteemed 
for undress ; but in full dress those of white sdin 
take place of white kid; and with a silk slock- 
ing of French white, with transparent clocks, are 
the mo.>t elegant and chaste dress for the leg and 
foot we have witnessed for some tune. 

The fashion of liiiikets have undergor^ little 
alten^tioii since our lust Number ; except that the 
Mai te^p cross, formed of diamonds, pearl, ivory, 
and gold, is considered as a new and very elegant 
ornameiit. It is suspended from chains of dia- 
mond, pearl, or gold. The armlet of hair, and 
bracelet of the same, with the new patent clasp, 

I is a most pleading and interesting ornamem.— 

I Broaches arc more than ever in request, and are 
I used to fasten the shin at the collar, the gown at 
the bosom, and to divide the hair in front. Na- 
tural (lowcia are adopted by females of discrimi- 
nating taste ; and refreshers, on a new coii- 
stiuction, are invented to perpeiuaie tlicir bioom 
and freshness. 

The prevailing colours for the season are, 
pale rose, yellow, violet, anti green ; tliough the 
•summer coiours, of fainter hues, arc not entirely 
laid aside. 


PICTURE OF THE MANNERS OF 
MODERN PARIS. • • 

PnriSf Sept. 6. 

It appears extraordinary, that no one, either 
in France or in any other r^untry, has under-* 
taken to exhibit, in a complete picture, the re- 
sult of the French Revolution. That part of 
the picture, for which it iVill be necessary to wait 
forty or fifty ycar'i, will not jirevent the execu- 
tion of the other, which may, without danger, 
afford our coiemporaries wholeskome instruction 
and amusement. 

Our beloved Paris has recently improved, in an 
extraordinary degree, in internal morality, with- 
out, however, losing the smallest portion of iti 
internal depravity. * 

With respect to our marriages, the lawyers and 
divorce- mongers find scarcely any employment; 
for the justices of the peace treat a husband or a 
wife, when they fir^t bring their cofnplaiuts be- 
fore them, too much in the style of moral cen- 
sors ; and besides this, they deter the parties, by 
drawing a terrible picture of ihe expences, chi- 
cane, and long delay, of law proceedings. The 
complainants take the matter once more into 
consideration ; and, rather than nUake the scandal 
still more public^ agree to an apparent reconci- 
* Ration, that they may conduct themselves tlie 
9 M ? 
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more ^hamcless in private. A simple wife» who 
h informed by some malicious gos-ip of the 
dancing hall where her husband spends the 
Sunday evening with an acquaintance, as it is 
termed, and in the fir^t impulse of her passion, 
hurries to the spot, and overwhelms the loving 
pair with her scoMhtg and c6m plaints— such a 
^oman is greatly to blame; out of respect to 
public decency, she should have kept the matter 
private j she should have recollected, that her 
kind fcrd and master takes only one SiiiicUy in 
the whole month fir himself, and tliat he passes 
the three other/; in her company ; at afiy rate, 
she should not have made any noise about such 
a trifle. When the woman goes to the Magis- 
trate, lie does not tell her that she is wrong with 
regard to the principal point, but he finds fault 
with the form 5 he says, that in such cases people 
ought not to cut off their nose to be revenged of 
their face; that is, connnn their &hame by wit- 
nesses. The Confessor will exhort her to recon- 
ciliation, at least for the sake of her children, 
that they may not be made acquainted with their 
father's faults. Hence it is extremely easy to 
conceive, why a jealous husband, at Paris, has 
almost every body against him ; and why, out of 
respect to good morals, he ought to give him- 
S’lf very little concern about those of his wife. 
The most important duty is not to refrain from 
sin, but to conceal it. 

In the relation > b.'tween parents and children, 
a slnjilar .system pr jv .ils. The law rmders it ex- 
tremely diflficalc, and almost impossible, to mairy 
contrary to the will of parents. The law, how- 
, ever, lus not prohibited the procreation of chil- . 
dren; .'md it is niiif* sufFicicni, if it be not ob- jj 
\ious to the public eye, whether the young :! 
prugsny are legitimate or illcgitim.itp, and if they i 
do not come into the world before the face of 
their parents. There is no violation of mo- 
nls, a.s long as the children have not polluted 
the paternal habitation. Tims, in spile of the 
difficulty of marrying without the consent of 
parents, it is the mdre easy to form an iilegitimate 
connection; and a regular housekeeping between 
p‘'rt'ons, the eldest of whom is not eighteen, is 
th'i more common. These connections deprive 
the parents of not the smallest portion of ihoir 
former respect; the children are not acting 
against their consent, as long as that consent bus 
neither been demanded nor refused. With many 
parents, such an establishment is a desirable ob- 


ject; it relieves them from the buidin of a 
dowry : thtf two young people maintain them- 
selves ; nay, they have perhaps been sent away 
at the age of 13 or 14 from their fathers’ houses, 
in order to procure their own subsVstence. The 
grandmother then speaks publicly, aifd without 
reserve, not indeed of her grandchildren, but she 
calls them children of her son, who is not mar 
rird: the father, whose daughter lives in ihi. 
kind of illegal union, calls her companion, not 
her husband, but her man. 

The magnitude of the city, the multitudes in 
every quarter, and even in every house, prevent 
what woiild^ strictly speaking, constitute the 
immoral side of the business in Paris: that is, 
nobody takes any notice of the affair ; and, when 
a child comes into the world, every one supposes 
that it has a father, and he who fetched the mid- 
wife pass amoii^ the neighbours not only for the 
person who actually begot the child, but like- 
wiise for as good a husband as the best of them. 

In the more licentious pleasures, of every de- 
scription, there is no occasion to pay attention 
to as'y thing but to ke^p up appearances. A 
handsome woman, who dresses better than lutr 
circumstances would admit, and on that account' 
justly incurs Misincion, isNiot an object ftf cen- 
sure, .as long as she manages her matters with 
decorum. Nay, what is still more rcmaikablc, 
a pretty woman, of the middling class, who is 
neither rich nor advantageously married, has not 
even the right to conduct herself virtuously. If 
she cvompbin of the hardness of the times; she is 
called a simpleton,' or a >tupid creature, who 
docs not know how to observe exterior decorum; 
*.he is icproac'ncd with the meanness of her drc.ss, 
and u told to her face, that in an age i:i which 
men know liow to do justice to the sex, a wo- 
man must be a downright fool, or a haughty 
prude, not to profit by circumsiancc.s. Thus a 
lady who has a natwial jiropensity to dissipation, 
may gratify it with the utmoat decency ; she is 
the more amirblc, the more she possesses the 
talent dV passing certain limits with case ; siie has 
so much the more understanding and wit, the 
more delicate arc the traces in which her devia- 
tions are ^liscovered ; that i-^, the more capable 
she is of living in high style, and in that por- 
tion of the higher class of society which values 
itself not on purity, but on refinement of man^ 
ners. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS.* 
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IN the course of the Month receive many communications kMcJi the Writers 
themselves^ ue should suppose^ could scarcehj hope to see introduced info our Magazine^ 
With thescy when we have once noticed their rejectiony ue expect to have done. The 
Writersy however are of a contrary opinion y and we are no less Jatig^ted with importunities 
for the return of iheir coniributionsy when rcjcctrdy than solicited for their insertion when 
first sent. In shorty the regulation end return of the gnantiiies of copy which we receive 
and reject in the ccfirse of the Monthy would occupy the whole time of a single Cleric. We 
are ohUgedy thereforcy for onr necessary relief y to come to this determination^we wifi 
not he answerabte for any Returns (some exceptions willy of courscy be made in favour of our 
admitted and regiilar Correspondenhjy but our general rule will in future bcy to commit 
all we do not approve, to the flames. Suehy thepeforcy as are desirous to secure their copy 
from perishingy must make duplicates before tiny send if. 

J. H. B,’s Verses came too late. They shall be inserted in our next. 

^ • Crliiula may conjecture the fate of her Tale by referring to a paragraph above. 

** A Memlier of the University of Oxford * desires to be included as a Writer in our 
Work. This would indeed be a blind bargain. Jle must frst send us a specimen at least ; 
ami we cannot promise to admit him even then. 

f 

Our Liverpool Correspondent will find what he requires in our present Number. 

L. C/s kind communication in our nexU 

The Verses to Kitty we suspect are not original. We should fill our page were we to 
enumerate all who have honoured us with Poetical contrib^fiojis. Such as are interested 
must turn to that department of our Work'^if thdjf find themselves there it will be suf- 
ficient ; if noly they must conclude their favours either inadmis^ble or deferred. 

Letters on Botany, and an article on Music will appear in our next Number, 
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ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS MARIA DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER. 


Her IloYAL Highness * Maria 
Duchess of Gloucester, was the 
second dain^hter of Sir Edward Walpole, 
Knight of the Bath, long since deceased. 
She was married May 11th, 17^9$ to James 
second Earl of Waldegrate, and becoming 
a wulow upon the demise of that Noble- 
man, her hand was solicited by his Iloyal 
Highness the late Duke of Gloucester, and 
their nuptials took place Septeiflber 6th, 
1766. The issue of this marriage was, 

1st. Sophia Matilda, horn May 29^ 
177.'1; an elegant Portrait of whom, toge- 
ther with a biographical sketch, was given 
in the third Number of this Magazine. 

2d. Caroline Augusta Maria, born June 
<24, 1774, died March 14, \77t}, and in- 
terred in the Royal vault at Windsor. 

.'^d. William Frederick, born at Rome 
January 15, 1776, the present Duke of 
Gloucester. 

No. JX Fol. J, 


His Royal Highness’s father. Prince 
William Flcnry Duke, of Gloucester, third 
son of his Royal Highness Frederick Lewis 
Prince of Wales, and brother to his Ma- 
jesty, born Novcmlier 25, 174.5, and by 
patent, November 14, 17O4, created Duke 
of Gloucester and Edinburgh, in (5reat 
Britain, Earl of Connaught in Ireland^ 
Knight of the Garter, Senior Field Marslial 
of his Majesty’s Forces, Colonel of the 
First Regiment of Foot Guards, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Dublin, Ranger 
and Keeper of Cranbourn Chace, Ranger 
of Ilainpton-Court Park, Lord Warden 
and Keeper of the New Forest, Hamp- 
shire. 

His Royal Highness died August 25, 
1S05.— Her Royal Highness lives in a 
manner extremely domestic and reejuse, 
and chiefly resides at her decant villa at 
Brompton, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICA TIONS, 


ON THE CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF EARLY MARRIAGES. 

[Concluded from Ptige 250.] 


THE Captain seized the oars, and rowed with 
all his might towards the vessel, which laytt the 
distance of about lialf a mile from the shore. The 
moon shone in an unclouded sky, and cast its yel- 
low light by partial flakes on all the scenery. The 
fields that rose from the shore glittered in their 
garbs of light green*, and hanging woods, on a hun- 
dred hills, served only as a contrast to the white 
buildings which peeped from among their d\rk 
recesses. All was still and clear, except where 
at a distance a dewy mist enveloped in a pictur- 
C'^q lie obscurity the rising banks of distant emi- 
nences. The light shone full on the face of 
Charles. His eyes were fixed on the water, re- 
gardless of the lovely burthen which he wa.s for- 
Tying to his sliip; a heavy gloom sate upon his 
brow, and Ellen contemplated with increasing 
alarm the melancholy that appeared to have set- 
tled in his heart. The moon-beam glittered 
on his eye, but darkness was over his soul. The 
flilver/ays danced on the water to the splashing 
of the regular oar, but all was stillness and sor- 
row in the bosom of the sailor. 

, And now they were under the ship, and they 
ascended its high sidC, The Captain stepped upon 
the deck, and, calling to him one of his ofhcor.s, 
gave directions that Ellen should be taken care of, 
and provided for as one of the crew. He then 
said that he felt himself a little indisposed, and 
would retire to his cabin for a couple of hours 
repose. Ellen, unsolicUous for her own fate, 
kept her eyes still fixed upon Charles; she had 
marked his fixed and melancholy aspect, and 
the most horrible .susjjicions now rushed upon 
hertniud. She slipped from among the sailors 
on the deck, and, following the Captain to U s 
cabin, saw him fasten his door and enter. .She 
looked about for another entrance, but, to her 
inexpressible sorrow and dismay, no other door 
was to be found. At last she observed that a 
hole had been eaten away, probably by rats, in 
tJie wooden partition that formed one side of the 
cabin, which was large enough to admit a body’.-? 
pas.sing through. Against it, and on the inside 
of the room, was leaning a niattrass, whicli h.'.d 
been^placed there to keep out the air. She 
gently moved back the mattrass, and peeping 
through theoVen place, discovered her Charles, 
sitting with his bapk towards her, and examining 


the contents of a medicine chest which stood 
upon a table before him. Her blood curdled at 
the sight— foj this too cruelly confirmed the 
suspicions which she before had entertained.— 
Breathless with terror, she had still the presence 
of mind slowly to move away the maltrasi, 
so far as to gain entrance into the cabin.— 
She stood stoopthg behind the mattrass, observ- 
ing what farther steps the Captain would take, 
when she saw him empty a phial into a cup ; 
then, snddcdly starting, he reached a pistol from 
a shelf that was above him. 

This, exclaimed he, will do my bnsin.’s> more 
quickly than the laudanum,” and as he spoke he 
cocked the pislol. Yet no, he continued, the 
noise will alarm my crew, and if it fai’s in its 
direction, 1 shall yet bo prevented from throwing 
av/ay my burthen and wretched existence ; that 
cup will be slower in operation, but certain in 
destruction as the silent course of time it'sclf.— 
Come, then, consoling draught, to quench the 
flame that burns within my veins and parches 
up my soul. Come, thou friendly cup, in which, 
for the last lime, I will pledge niybclf to her 
who has forreiled her pledges to me. 1 have 
sung her name when gay carousals have chal- 
lenged every guest to competition for the pre- 
eminence in female favour, when every youth 
has extolled above others the partner or the 
mistre.ss of his heart. And shall 1 not pro- 
nounce it now, when 1 am going to se-^k those 
dark abodes, s^iere the voice of meniment is. 
quiet, afid the banquet is the banquet of wc-ms ? 
Yes, yes, Maria, I have loved iheo living, and 
in death 1 will love Ihce still— and still will 1 
curse the spirit of avaiicc and ambition to whom 
young love has been offered a premature and 
memorable sacrifice. Maria ! Maiia ! for ever 
adieu I When, in the pride and pomp of opu- 
lence, amid the splendid pageantry of Spanish 
festival, and the halls of polished marble, the 
carpets of richly wrought tapestry, and the 
swelling train of gorgeous domestics, you and 
your hated husband shall hear the sad intelli- 
gence of my untimely d^ath— will not the fes- 
tival seem to y^u my funeral pomp ? Will not 
the marble hall strike you with a monumental 
chill ? Will not the flowing tapestry represent 
niy pall| and the train of servants my procession 
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of mourners? Then, then,, Don Pedro, when 
thou knowest the mischief thy lingering desires 
I^ive effected, then shall thou feil, and uh ! 
niaycst thou^feel it keenly, the curse of Heaven 
upon thee and thy possessions, thou hoary sin- 
ner ! And thou, Maria ! sad victim of a father’s 
tyranny, ai\d of a dotard’s lust! wilt thou shed 
a few kind tears upon the flowers tiiat spring 
about my tomb, and reflect, for a sorrowful hour, 
upon the days when love and hope sprang toge- 
ther in our hearts, like the flowers which thy 
tears bedew ? Wilt thou remember those sad 
line-5 over which we h«ive so often wept in sym- 
pathy together ? ^ 

Say, wilt thou come, at evening hour, to 
shed 

“ The tears of memory o’er my narrow bed, 

• When I, sequestered fro^ji the world and 
thee, 

Shall lay my head beneath the willow tree ? 

** Wilt thou, sweet mourner, at my tomb 
appear, 

** And south my parted spirit lingering near ? 

“ With aching temples on thy hand reclined, 

** Muse on the last farew Jl I leave behind, 

‘‘Breath a deep sigh to winds that murmur 
low, ' 

“ And think on all my love, and all my woe ?” 

“ Oh God ? the picture I have drawn is too 
shocking even for my own view. Once more, 
Maria, farewell !” 

As he spoke these words, he leaned against 
the back of his chair ; in his right hand was 
still the pistol tliat he had apostrophisei:, and; 
with his left he snatched the cup from the table 
before him. He was in the act of lifiing it to 
his mouth, when Kllen, rushing from her con- 
cealmetu, stood at the back of his chair, and 
dashed the cii]) from his hand. The violence of 
the motion occasioned Charles to start involunta- 
rily; in the hurry >"nd agitation of that start, the 
pistol in his hand went off; he he^rd a loud shriek, 
and£llen lay extended before him. The ^is:ol had 
entered the bosom of the uniortungtc girl, and 
she was now dying at the feet of the man whom 
her heedless ardour had preserved fro^ suicide. 
The crew, alarmed by the report of the pistol, 
had broken open the door, and surrounded the | 
unhappy pair; but what was their amazement,! 
when the disorder of Ellen’s dress, occasioned by 
the wound in her breast, discovered to them the 
sex of their new companion ! The Captain 
sunk speechless upon a chair; in the mean time, 
the sailors liad lifted Ellen from the ground, 
and a surgeon was examining her wound. He 
pronounced it mortal ! * 

She had but a few minutes to live-- ^nd she 
related the cause of her death, and completely 
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I exculpated Chailcs, on whom, of course, the 
! sii-5picious of every one had fallen. When she 
had concluded hei story, she said, 

“ Let my unfortunate death, and the causes 
that led to my rash adventure, be generally 
nude known. 1 now, too late, perceive Uie 
indelicacy of the measurtt which 1 have adopted, 
and perhaps the relation of a history like mine, 
may caution some romantic girl, who hereafter 
shall, like me, design swch wild and idle schemes, 
from rushing on the misery which sooner or 
hifcr must be the consequence of her conduct. 
Ifsotiesuch thoughtless female shall be saved 
by my bitter and premature experience, 1 shall 
not have died errirely in vain. And now, since 
in death 1 may without shame confess my love, 
now faru well, dearest Charles. I am dying for 
you, and if you feel grateful to me — ” 

“ Grateful, interrupted Charles, bursting into 
tears — grateful !— Oh God ! what shall 1 say ? 
What can 1 do ? Whither shall 1 fly ? Oh that 
my life, instead of ihinc, lovely, too tender 
Ellen .” 

“ Be calm, I conjure you, answered she— 1 am 
dying for you — in return 1 conjure you to live for 
me. For ilic rash acl which you aitciuptcd, yon 
already are punished by my misfortune. May 
Heaven there bid its vengeance pause. Live, 
live, for your Maria. She may at some lime 
again be free— j)erhaps be yours. Miy she 
possess undistuibed that heart which can 
never be mine.— May she make you as Jiappy 
as you'diserve, and long, long——.” 

Here the tide of 'life which had been rapidly 
ebbing, became totally exhausted : she ihre^ 
her eyes with a glance of inexpressible tenderness 
on Charles, who was now on his knee supporting 
lier iiihisarms ; and, falling backwards upon his 
breast, expired without a sigh. 

For some moments Charles gazed on the life- 
le.ss Elleirwith speechless agony. He clasped 
her fondly*^ to hi» breast, and kissed the wound 
that occasioned her death. At length he allowed 
the body to be removed from his room, and was 
persuaded by some of the officers to accept of 
medical assistance. Proper remedies wer» ap- 
plied to him; but his constitution, which had 
suffered greatly from the shocks of the last few 
hours, was so materially impaired, that it was 
long before any medicine or restorative could 
bring back his wonted appetite and colour. 

In the mean time the body of Ellen was 
treated with every possible care, and buried on 
shore with all the ceremonies due to her unfor- 
tunate fate and comtant attachment. Charles 
went as chief mourner, and the ship’s crew, 
dressed in their white and blue uniforms, at- 
tended the funeral, in token of deference to their 
Captain. * 
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Th? fleet was ordered from it'i station in the 
West Indies, and the Captain, by the aid of time 
and the bustle of businces, recovered at length 
ih .t cheerfulness which Providence has kindly 
ordained to return oven after the heaviest shocks 
of affliction. Wretched, indeed, would be the 
lot of m ill,— beyond i?ic gloomy pictures of the 
misanthrope, beyond the mournful effusion*; of 
the poet, if the mind would preserve undimi- 
nished ^ic impressions of past woe, and still lie 
open for the accumulation^ of sorrow that flying 
years shake from their pinions as they pass.^ 

Who shall describe the feLdings with which 
Maria retfdvt-d ih<* mclnuholy tidings of the 
death of Kllen, which her husband and fit'ier 
had in vain cndcavonrcd to keep a secret from 
her. Reproaches and regrets were all in vain ; 
yet Miria could not forbear 1 micnting the want 
of biititude, which, at the end of a shoit connne- 
ment, had induced htr to accept of a husband 
whom she never loved, and whose treatment 
liad now inaile lier abhor him. It is true she 
wa’i mistrc'is of his fine estates and sjilendid esta- 
blish mcMU ; bur such a husband was a clog, a 
weight that slie dragged about with her every 
where Had Kllen been with her, she might 
have in some degree alleviated, by partaking, her 
sorrows ; hut though she mourned for I Hen’s 
death, she could not help feeling a secret satisfac- 
tion that the unhappy girl was not united to 
(Hiarles ; foi Matia yet cherished a hope, that 
at sonu; period or other she should still be united 
ro him herself. Yet her grief was not the le^s 
.sincere ; she .shut her‘;elf in her room for several 
days, and refu'icd admittance to every <'ne; slic 
kissed a thousand times the little relics of her 
Ellen’s Work which she still preserved *, and it 
was with great diflicully that her husband and 
ber father prcvenlcd her from travelling to tlie 
other extremi«y of the isbud to weej) over her 
grave, and wa»tr Iheflcweis that ^^irang round it. 
The feelings iif Don Pedro were of a diffcM.mi de- 
scription. His mind a ’Sullied every diy a tone 
more heavy and sullen, and beseemed as much 
disixiseil to regret his own misery, as to repent 
ofihi* miseiy lie had caused to otliers. Mr M. j 
who, wiMi all his hai'hn' ss, w as a weak-.iniuU d i 
and sujiersiitious man, apprebend/d somejudg- 
nicm from Heaven j the ghost of Kllen hauutc^l 
his dreams, and the complaints of his daughter : 
irritate 1 him by day Thus all par ies were 
equally wn tched, wiv n, after a lapse of several; 
years all ol the t^ame daik and .sombre hue, a • 
consnkrabie i Isaiigt for the bei'tr waseffecied in | 
the prospects of Maria by the death of her aged 
husband. I 

Shortly after the death of Don Pedro, Maria, 
was strolling ^long the side of the sea, meditating i 
on the cv^u \vhich had sqi her once more at } 


j liberty. She,was unattended, and, as .she mused 
on her own fortune, she felt a strong desire of 
learning what had been the fate of her beloved 
diaries. My condition, thought sffe, is now, it 
must be owned, br liajipier than it was ’vhen my 
husbai'.d was alive— yet even now I feel a void in 
niy heart, which mcthiiiks Charles could alone 
j supply. Yes, if ever again 1 should be so Inppy 
I as to meet wiih him, not all the dread of my 
father’s resentment shall influence me to aban- 
don ilic only chaifce of hap])incss that now re- 
mains for me. 1 am of ago and iiiklre^s of my 
own fortune; to restraint I' will no lunger sub- 
mit. Yet 1 vfoLild not willingly incense my fa- 
ther. — I will go to him, and by gradual confe.s- 
sions, exjilain to him the stale of niy affections. 
As she spoke these wonb, she was turning to 
seek her fit her, ylio was at that lime on a visit 
of a few days at her h nisc, when, from behind 
a clump of tree, at the water’s edge, she saw a 
boat appeal with turn men in it. One of them 
jumped on shore, and 1 ft his companion in 
charge of the vessel. Hoslnpjied a moment on 
the bank, and looking around liim, exclaimed, 
“ This must surely be the spot ! yes, this is the 
hou-eof the wealthy Don Pedro, hated name! 
,1 will wander round the grounds, and endeavour 
to ^'atch, unseen, one look of Maria, my 
still dear Marin, and fly foi ever from a spot 
which contains my heart's dcarcM jewel, the 
pri^c of another.” Mniia in astonishment stepped 
forward, and what was her joy and surprize, 
when, in the utierer of the foregoiijg soliloquy, 
she recognized Captain T. ! In a few words she 
exjjbincd to him the circumstances of her situ- 
ation ; and he, on the other hand, infoinied her, 
that havin^again been siuii out iijior. naval duty 
at the distance of only a few miles horn that part 
of the island where she ris'.dod, he had not been 
able to resist the temptation of endeavouring, 
once more, to see the dear object who was still 
the mistress of his heart. In conversations of 
the mos^ dclighTfiil natuie did they pass away 
several hours, when they were alarmed by the 
s innd of apj.roacliing ioot.>>tcjis, and by the voice 
of Mr M. who was heard calling upon Maria. 
Tile IcngtW of her absence had excited alarm, 
and Mr M with a number of servants, hail 
been searching the environs of the house for a 
considerable time Maiia, when she heard the 
voice of h*‘r fvulier, w is much alarmed.— “ For 
Heaven’s sake, Charle.s, exclaimed she, if you do 
not wi>h to ruin me, fly— hide yourself in^lhose 
trees!” He shot mio the uiideiw ood, but not so 
quickly as to escape the noiicc of^Mr. M.— 
“ Oh father, &aid, Maria, running i<»wards him, 1 
am delighted tosfee you ! 1 had been wandeiing 
•alone till I had completely lost my way.”- “ Who 
is that said Mr. M. pointing to tlie thicket, 
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whose leaves imperfectly concealed the Captain. 

Who’ where ?’* said Marin, counterfeiting ‘ireat 
alarm and surprize. And the Captain, who found 
that conceal nitiit was impossible, stepped for- 
ward. • 

When the passionate old man recognised the 
former h)ver of his daughter, he was convinced 
^lat Maria was secretly intriguing with him : 
he would have demanded an explanation, but 
the violence of his rage choaked his utterance, 
and suspended his bieatlv. The# shock was too 
^iol(T»t for his constitution, and he sunk in- 
sen«;ibly upon the ground : — while Charle^j, pro- 
mising to come the next morning ki di-'guise to 
the house, took advantage of Mr. M .’.s fit to 
C'.cape l>y the boat that was waiting for hiin^ 
By this time, .some of the servants who had been 
scjif in wseaich of Maria had come up, and by 
her diiectioii conveyed Mr. M. to the hou.se — 


4 If) 


The iaintness which had ovcicorne him, toge- 
ther with the dump of the evening air, .settled 
upon his frame; he was shortly in a high fever— 
he languished thr'=‘e days; and after bestowing 
his benediction on Maria, he entreated her for- 
giveness for the injuries which he had done to 
her peace, and expired. 

Maria was long inconsolable; and Charles, the 
innocent cause of Mr. M.’s death, for a great 
while reproached himself incessantly — b|^t, at 
length, the healing powers of lime and religion 
closed a|l the wounds of their hearts, and they 
M»nielimcs breathed a sigh to the memory of the 
unhappy Kllen ; yet, on iIlo whole, tlicy were 
tiuly !)lc«.t in tint union which had been tin? 
foud.''t hoj e of their youth, as it was aficiwaidi! 
the rational enjoy mcMt fit their age. 

So imu li for [*areiital coercion. 

II. T. 


ON DANCING. 


Almost all the arts which have contriluiied to 
the civilization, amujcment, or fame of the njl- 
tions in which tluy have been cultivated, have 
at some stage of Ihcir jirogiC'^s, or at some arm of 
, their levoliiiious, attracted the attetitiuu of per- I 
sons of taste, who have thought it useful to ana- | 
lyse the principles on winch they were founded, 
to explore tlio customs from wliich they spiang, 
or to illii-iralo ill ; studies by which ibov might 
be acfj Hired. Poetiy has been traced to its 
sources, and guided in its cbauncls. Music has 
had its historiaii.-> and cnlhusiasis. Architecture, 
painting, and sculpture, have been followed 
through all their ramu'kaiions. The stage, that 
science whose effects while they last are more 
forcible than any other of the fine arts, yet wdiosc 
operations on the heart, being incapable Irans- 
mi^sioii to flit me times, sirike indeed like a 
meteor, but like a meteor *'ainsh— all, all have 
been described and adorned by the pen of the 
scholar, the philosopher, the hi?>loriaB,<he poet, 
the artist, and even the statesman. But dancing 
alone, that exhiliraiing science, which thaws 
the lingering juices, and wakes the soul while it 
excites the body, yet which is also the subject 
only of present delight, not of future-admiration, 
has been unblest by the auls of any of the 
writers, who have made other arts their pursuit 
and 'heir pleasure. Is it that the matter in itself 
is mean ? U it that its bii th is low and recent ? 
Yet it is the study of the great, and the subject of 
our public enieitaininents. It was in the earliest 
periods of Grecian refinement the chief diversion 


vf wise and t'olkhed mtions. Jc suis le Diru th 
la said Yesiiis. m the pomp and piidc of 

triumph. Shall v,c diridc ibe apoiluosis of 
this aerial Alexander, and det:y to his art the jio'-- 
session of a tutdaiy Ood ? L(‘t us rather admiie 
his enthusiasm in the promotion an exitciNC 
I so elegant and healthful, and honour tin; z al of 
I a professor, whose cxeiiions contributed to ilic 
placing of his art on a higher^aiid more respect- ' 
able footing than it bad ever before boasted. 

Dancing, as well as poetry and uiuue, was in 
ancient limes appropriated to divine woidiip * 
and, while it ret.iiiied that sacred character, the 
priests who diret ted ami taught it, preserved its 
reputation and its grandeur. But now, being 
usually managed by persons, who, Ironi their 
education and cii cumsiatices, cannot be expected 
to make so con»iderable a figuie as the ancient 
profes^^ors, and wlio do not always possess any 
merit, beyond their immediate mechanical sWII, 
the art itself seems to have incurred the imputa- 
tion of being only an amusing trifle, iucajiable 
j and unwoithy of literary illustration. But yet 
it seems an argument of its intrinsic desert, that, 
without any of the advant.iges enjoyed by its 
competitors, it has found its way im«' aU nations, 
and ipsimiated ils^df into every rank, as if it 
were, in some sense, one of nature’s universal 
principles. It began from religion — and in 
Greece and Rome themselves, it was the neces- 
sary qualificatiori of a hero, as it is now the at- 
.tribuie of an accomplished gentleman and *man 
of fashion* And since, hitherto Tor the most 
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part, the professors 6f this science, like the dis- 
ciples of the Druids, have conveyed its mysteries 
by oral tradition, from generation to generation, 
vre feel inclined to say something on a subject so 
generally interesting, fashionable, and useful, and 
if possible to rescue it from that ignominy by 
which it has been sc> long and so undeservedly 
obscured. In the course of what we shall have 
to say, we shall be able to adduce many classical 
authorities and precedents in favour of the art — 
and while wc thus snatch our subject from the 
O)iitemptof our male readers, we hope to amuse 
our female students witli a sufTici^'nt pr6porlion 
of anecdote and fact. Indeed it is chiefly for the 
sake of the fair that th's account has been col- 
lected, since frOtn loi.g and accurate observation 
wc arc led to believe, that dancing has more 
votaries among ladies than among gentlemen. 
For some time we were much at a loss for a so- 
lution of ihi? problem, but wc flatter ourselves 
that at length vre have discovered its explana- 
tion, According to the present system of danc- 
ing, ladies are p/ecluded from the privilege of 
chusing the partner who may be. most agreeable 
to them ; and soinciimcs arc oven obliged to sit 
still, and be the unfortunate spectatresses of the 
jocund scene, in which their companions are joy- 
fully acting . Now it appears to us, that it is the 
delightful uncertainty, which in all its shapes, 
and ill all its provinces, in the Stock Exchange, 
in the Subscription-house, and in Parliament, 
cniisntutes the great impulse and spring of 
lactioii, that here aUo extends its influence, and, 
while it agitates the palpitating heart of many a 
^ fair candidate for preference, excites that mixed 
sensation of enjo) nfciit and h('pe, which compose 
the pleasure of a ball. Of late, indeed, in some 
parts of the kingdom, this uncertainty has be- 
come a well grounded fear ; for even at Bath, 
the head-quarters of pleasure, and the theatre 
where this exhibition is most beautifully and 
successfully cultivated, the number of fashion- 
able young men is so small, and of those so many 
are too lazy or too .conceited to move, that a lady 
who goes to a ball may indeed feel a wish to 
daqce, but she dares not indulge a hope. But 
this is a digression — enough for us, if the subject 
on which wc treat be generally interesting, what- 
ever be the causes of its interests. 

I fear it must be granted, that modern dancing, 
falls in several respects short of the art which 
was known and practised by the Greeks and 
Romans ; at least, if we may believe eye-witnesses 
of its perfection and admirable effect^’, and if we 
consider that, in ancient times, inscriptions were 
written, and monuments dedicated, to the me- 
mories of many persons, for the great pre-emi- 
HencE which they had attained in this art. Yet, 
perhap9| modf rn dancing comes nearer than the 


(lincingof the Greeks and Romans to the oii- 
ginal instifution of it in the early ages of the 
world, when motion, figure, and measure, made 
the whole system j for that general imitation of 
different actions, which was practised on the 
ancient stage by the pantomime*!, was unknown 
till the diversions of men p.iriook with the wor- 
ship of the Gods in the solemnity of dancing, 
and the luxurious tastes of a wanton age, in- 
duced a huiidred different inventions of pleasure. 
The dances were received upon the stage; at 
first, they were exhibited only between the acts, 
but, in a little while, they usurped an entire en- 
tertainment^ almost to the exclusion of the 
drama itself. Indeed, Lucian declares the drama 
to have been so miserably acted, that the danc- 
ing was, in his opinion, preferable. Scaligcr pre- 
fers it pIso to singing ; The chorus, the sin^^ers, 
and the danebrs, all stood in that part of the 
ancient theatres, called the orchestra ; and among 
all these," says Scaligcr, “ dancing ought to 
have the first place, for inorum is of earlier date 
than speech. Beside', it was from the dances 
only that the orchestra look its name. Singing 
is the performance of idlcnes:, cITeininacy, and 
sloth : but dancing is the txercisc of vigour, 
spirit, and activity. Besides it has been treated 
with the highest honour, on account of its essen- 
tial use in military training. And, therefore,” 
pursues he, “ the Athenians elected PhryHicus 
their general, because he performed the Pyrrhic 
dance extremely well in a play.” Nor should- 
this he considered as a silly election of theirs, 
nor a partial irrational fondness for dances and 
plays. But, a» the nature of thii dance was war- 
like, and afforded opportunities for displaying 
skill in the discipline and nianag'^mriit of a bat- 
tle; tlicyVhose an excellent performer, because 
they believed that he would exercise, in the 
field, that spirit and address which he had dis- 
played upon the stage. For since waifarc of old 
was not the distant explosion of gunpowder, but 
the immediate^cdllUion of men, that energy and * 
skill which was graceful before, was likelyi to be 
useful now. 

Pliny, that great rdlatcr of prodigies, tells us of 
dancing islands, in a passage which is quoted by 
CsUu^ Rhodiginus:— 

There is an account that in the Torrhebian 
Lake/or as some call it, the Nymphecan, there 
are certain Islands of the Nymphs, which move 
in a ring at the sound of flutes, and arc therefore 
called Calamine Islands, from Calamus, a pipe 
or reed ; and also the dancing islands, because, at 
the sound of the music, they are moved by the 
beating of the singers' feet.” 

Thus Pliny.* But it is certain, that, in Delos, 
there was no religious worship without music and 
dancing. There came out chorusses of boys. 
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with lutes and flutes playing beforetthem ; the || And then shall we be told that dancing deservci 
most skilful of these performed the dance. And II no notice among the fine arts — among those ana 


some songs, from their constant accompaniments 
of dancing, ^ere called Hyporchemata. In 
this kind of worship three kinds of hymns were 
used : the Hyporchema, the Prosodiun, and the 
Stasimon. The Prosodion, or supplication, was 
4aid with a hymn, when the sacrifices were 
brought towards the altar. The Hyporchema 
they sang in full chorus, dancing about the altar, 
when the sacrifices were put lo^he fire. This 
dance seems to have been common to both men 
and women ; its best figures were called Proso- 
diasic, Apostolic, or Parthenic. Th% song which 
succeeded the dance, when all stood still, was 
called Stasimon. When the dancers moved be- 
fore and in front of the altar, they always went 
from the left to the right fir^t, in i^ii ration of the 
Zodiac, whose motion appears direct in the hea- 
vens from west to east 5 and afterwards they 
moved back from the right to the left, according 
to the celestial course. It is to these circum- 
stances that Virgil alludes in the fourth book of 
the iEneid, when he says— 

Dc/om maternam invisit Apollo^ 
Instauratgue cht»Tos\ mixiiqiie altaria circum^ 
Cretesque Drittpesque fremuntj pictique Agathyrsl, 

Which Dryden has translated:— 

“ Like fair Apollo, when he leaves the frost 
Of wintry Gantheus, and the Lyciari coast 5 
“ When to his native Delos he resorts. 

Ordains the dances, and renews the sports. 
Where painted Scythians, joined with Cretan 
bands, 

“ Before the i'>yful altars join their hands.” 

There' i.s a story, that Theseus being driven 
from Crete upon the coast of Delos, taught the 
youths of that country a dance, which repre- 
sented the mazes of the labyrinth, and in which 
the several circles were intangled within each 
other— this they performed before \healta^. 

From Lucian, in his dialogue de SaUatione^ 
and from various other accc^nts, it is plain that 
dancing was of old a species of silent rhetoric \ 
when the dancer, by his gestures, his fnotions, 
and his actions, without speaking made himself 
perfectly intelligible to the spectator, in whom 
he could rouse indignation, or excite pity ; whom 
he could stir to fury, or soothe to love. What 
more could the fire of the poet, with all the aids 
of verse, ciTcct upon the soul ? or, what beyond 
this could be performed by the most accom- 
plished masters of the magic lyre? Even in our 
own time, we have most of us witnessed, with 
emotions strong enough to melt our hearts and 
moisten our eyes, the efforts of the interesting 
Madame Laboiie, in the bellet of Cfo^y fyne. 


whose object is to ameliorate the heart byicxcit- 
ing its noblest pas.sion$? 

But* laying aside the estimation which was 
conferred upon dancing by its religious, military, 
and theatrical application, we shall find that, 
even as it is commonly practised in our own 
days, it deserves ihe reputation of an elegant and 
an useful art; since it improves the health, re- 
gulates the carriage, invigorates the limb^, and 
enliven^ the mind.' 

Plato, in his second book of Iaw.«, tells us. 

Other animals w^nt in their motions the sense 
of order and disorder, from the due composition 
and regulation of which arise number and har- 
mony. But men, having been admitted to the 
company and conversation of the Gods, have re- 
ceived from them a sense of numbet, of harmony, 
of sweetness, and of deligli*, musical measure, 
and the several kinds of dancing.” Nay, a learned 
man was always supposed to possess great skill 
in dancing and singing. 

The great Locke says, in his Treatise op 
Education:— 

Since nothing appears to me to gi\e chil- 
dren so much becoming confidence and beha- 
viour, and to raise them to the conversation of 
those above their age, as dancing, 1 think they 
should be taught todancc' as soon as they are ca- 
pable of learning it. For though this consists 
only in outward g acefuliiess of motion, yet, I 
know not how, it gives children manly thoughts 
and carriage, more than any thing.” 

Again— , 

Dancing being that which gives graceful 
motions, all the life, and, above all things, man- 
liness, and becoming confidence, to young chil- 
dren, 1 think it cannot be learned loo earh' after 
they are once of age and strength capable of it ; 
but you must be sure to have good master that 
knows and teaches what is graceful and becom- 
ing, and what gives a freedom and easiness to all 
the motions of the body.” 

And so we see that the limbs of a good dancer,, 
even in their greatest force of motion, whether 
off or on the ground, do in no wise convulse, 
twitch, or seem to disorder the beautii'ul po:»itioa 
of the parts. And this general ease is that great 
a^d leading qualification, which, tViough born in 
the ball-room, feels itself no airaiiger nor useless 
interloper, in the senate, the camp, or the court: 
This it is which repels the intrusions of false 
shame, and preserves the faculties cool and col- 
lected ^ which obtains consideration among the 
fair, and engages patronage from the great. By 
this, men of indifferent talents are able to pjilm 
themselves on the world for men of genius; by 
thU a pedant has passed for a parson, a sophist 
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for u Maohhvel, a quack for an Infallible, and a 
jester for a wit. Without it, genius itself is but 
a body without limbs to move it, a lock without 
a key to wind it up. There is a slgry of Mr. 
Addison, which cannot be too often repeated. 
When that elegant writer, the admiration of an 
age that he adorneS, that wise politician, who 
from obscurity raised hiin.sclf to the head of an 
adininistratiqn, had occasion, in his political ?ind 
ofHcicl capacity, to make some observations on 
the House of Commons, we are told that he 
rose in great agitation, and saying,^ “ Mr. 
Speaker, 1 conceive — ” sate down again. Again 
he rose, again said, “ Mr. Speaker, 1 con- 
ceive—’' and again sate down in terror. A third 
time he addre^sed himself to the chair, “ Mr. 
Speaker, 1 conceive—” and once more fell back 
in despair. Upon which a wag got up in his 
place, and jocosely said, “ Mr. Speaker, the 
Uight Honourable Gentleman opposite to me is 
singulaily barren, for he has conceived three! 
times,' and brought forth nothing.” 

Of the advantage of this becoming ease, and 
of the superiority which it gives to its possessor, 
a pretty instance is given us by Barclay, in his 


^rgenis. (oliarchus, as he tells us, was distin^* 
gulshed, even in his hidden retreat, at a village 
of Gaul, by his unembarrassed air and easy i'on- 
fidence, which Barclay considers srs a proof of his 
superior genius and commanding foul. For 
when he was playing among the village boy«, 
they all ran away, confounded and terrified by 
the approach of Ggbrias, except Pornrehus, 
who stood his ground, and, with a stern kind of 
humility, answered his questions, and supported 
a conversation,»withoiit betraying symptoms of 
awkwardness or terror, at the presence of a 
stranger whose mien was so uncommon, and 
whose equi[jSge was so magnificent. 

Ill ^ct, it is this elegance of manner which 
constitutes the true man of fashion ; which forms 
the great and evident line of demarkation, be- 
tween a boor sqid a man of education. It gives 
an additional lustre to worth itself, ami gains ad- 
miration and applause for that which unaided 
would obtain no more than cold esteem. On 
some future occasion, we will take an opportu- 
nity of saying something farther of this valuable 
accomplishment. 

» H. T. 


THE HISTORY OF GOSTANZA AND MARTUCCIO. 

X A FLORENTINE TALE. 


In a part of the Mediterranean sea, and to 
the east of the shores of Italy, is situated the 
Ulandof Lipari, whose natuYal beauty could only 
be e.xcceded by those of cultivation ; and whose 
charms of cultivation, at the period of our nar- 
rative, were what might be expected from the 
taste and industry of its inhabitants. As it is 
more to the south than Italy, it has more of that 
genial fervour, the soft influence of which is ex- 
tended as far as itself, and affects no less the face 
of nature, than -the hearts, the minds, and the 
spirits of men. The surface of the helds was 
th^s covered with the joyful garb of Plenty ; 
the dark green of the herbage, the waving gold 
of the rijiened harvest, appeared to mark it as 
the seat of Ceres. The happiness of the inha- 
bitants was such as suited the plenty and beauty 
of the island. The government, as if fortune 
seconded the efforts of nature, was no less piild 
than that of the climate, and the latter might be 
assumed as no imperfect emblem of the effects 
of the former. Could any state be inoi'e enviable 
than that of the inhabitants of Lipari; could 
any^island be more suited than this for the throne 
tff the Cyprwn queen. It was, indeed, naturar 
that Love snould here fix his habitation; 'but 


could avarice be found in a state like this ? Alas, 
where man is found, the vices of men will follow. 
The wolves will still pursue the track of their 
prey, • . ’ , 

The wealth of the inhabitants, like that of 
other islanders, arose from tkeir traffic ; and the 
merchants of Lipari were scarcely less known 
than those of V enice. The most successful, and 
therefore tbe richest of this class of men, was a 
•trader #of ihe*name of Lysimachus. Thjp har- 
bours of Lipari were crowded with his vessels; 
and, as if he set fortune at defiance, scarcely a 
wind could blow which did not either hasten the 
arrival, ot facilitate the desired departure of some 
one or other of his numerous ships. The wealth 
of Lysimachus, though still insufficient to satisfy 
himself, was in proportion to this extent and 
success of his trade. His credit was not con- 
fined to the narrow limits of his native island ; 
his loans were sought, and his securities accepted 
by the princes and states of Europe. The fa- 
mily of Medici, at that period the factors of 
the world, und whose jirincely magnificence 
gave new dignity to traffic, did not enjoy a repu- 
tation more general, or better established. This 
was enough to satisfy any reasonable desires ; 
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but the thirst of avarice is not confined within 
the limits of nature \ Lysimadius was avaricious, 
and the accumulated riches of £urupe and the 
Indies woul(?have been unequal to his wishes. 

There* are some vices upon which the ven- 
geance of Heaven is immediate, and, in order to 
effect that purpose, they carry their own punish- 
» ment; such is that of avarice. It is tlie nature | 
of this passion that it call.s all the powers of the j 
soul to itself, and leaves no vacancy to the enjoy- il 
ment of any other pleasure t^aa wlut regaids j 
the gralilication of its own ap])etite. Lysiinachus • 
po.sscsscd a treasure of more value than his 
almost boundless wealth, and haffl he not been 
thus blinded by ids predominant passion, had his 
avarice not suspended the feelings of nature, lie 
would have felt and acknowledged it.s superior 
worth; Lysimachus had a daughter of which a 
father like himself was unworthy. The name 
of this lady was Gostanza ; her beauty, though 
superior to that of most of her sex, was her least 
recommendation ; all the mild and gentle graces, 
yirhich are the proper attributes of women, were 
to be found in her. 

The extent of the traffic of Lysimachus re- 
quired the service of many clerks and assistants. 
There was one whose activity and ingenuity wasi 
more singular than that of his companions f the 
name of this youth was Martuccio. . 

Martuccio, whose sin^ation in the house of 
Lysimachus gave him frequent opportunities of 
the society and conversation of Gostanza, could 
not be insensible to her superior beauty, and felt 
it in a manner suited (o his youth and amorous 
nature. He was not, however, blind to the dif 
ferenceof their conditions; and the ruling passion 
of Lysimachus, which was an unboainded thirst 
for gain, was an insuperable bar to the success 
of his suit. The rash confidence of youth, how- 
ever, inspired hopes ;, and finding that his assi- 
duities were not displeasing to Gostanza, he took 
a speedy opportunity for declaring himself. One 
da 3 ^he followed her, unobserveef, into tl^e garden, 
whither she had retired after dinner. She en- 
tered a grove of pines, a<id sat down on a bench 
in the thickest obscurity of the wood. She had 
a lute in her hand, which she toiAlied with a 
most rapturous effect, and then accompanied it 
with her voice ; which, taking part in the feel- 
ings of her mind and the pathetic words of her 
song, faultered with every emotion of tenderness. 
Martuccio burst from his retreat, and threw him- 
self on his kness before her. The declaration of 
his love was at once warm and eloquent, and 
though impetuous, yet tempered by re-spect. 
Gostanza did not quickly recovejr her composure; 
and when she didi her agitation 'answered bis 
fondest hopes ; and her tongue, at length, con«> 
firmed tlie warm confession of her blushes. 

No. JX. VoL /. 


The lovers, after this mu'ual avowal, had fre- 
quent interviews; their constant subject of con- 
versation was their passion, and the little hope 
which attended it. — Martuccio, though tbccleik 
of a merchant, and therefore himself a member 
of traffic, had nothing of the love of money- 
common to his class. * 

The early part of the life of Lysimachus had 
been pas«:cd in a most rigid denial of all desires 
which had been attended with any expose He 
had married to get rid of a debt that ho owed to 
a brother merchanf, and which he caiice!Ictl by 
taking his daughter. What reasonable expcc- 
Utions of success couKl be entertained from 
an application to a man of this nature ? Could 
lie, whose heart only relented to money, be 
supposed to take pity on the feelings of two 
lovers, and give his daughter and alt his fortune 
to a man, when compared to himself, a mere 
beggar ? ‘‘ Yet strange as my proposal is, (ciied 

M:otuccio to Gostanza,) i will make it It is 
Useless to despond where the least spark of hope 
may be re'ained ; and a reasonable confidence is, 
at least, our duty, till trial has convinced us that 
we have to contend with impossibilities.'* ‘‘ And 
what (cried Gostanza,) is more impossible than 
the consent of my father to make us happy ? 
He will part with his daughter, perhap.s, but will 
still keep his money ; and, as for myself, Mur- 
tuccio, 1 should show as great a want of love as 
of prudence, were I to consent to give a beggar 
to your arms." • 

The reasoning of his mistress did not deter 
Maituccio, who one day followed his .master out 
of the counting-house, and^with great hesitation, 
made proposals for his daughter. 

Lysimachus was at first surprised, but far from 
irritated ; his countenance, indeed, relaxed into 
a smile, and he desired Martuccio to take a seatl 
**My good friend, (cried he, tapping him on the 
head) do you think me in my senses?” 

« Sir I” 

** Yes, Martuccio (he continued), do you think 
me in my senses ? for you or 1 must certainly 
have taken leave of them. Now 1 trust I have 
mine, because 1 shall give you a plain refusal ; 
but 1 much doubt whether you have yours, for 
making the application.'* 

Arguments were as ineffectual as in treaty to 
overcome the reluctance of the merchant ; Mar* 
tuccio, therefore, was dismissed without having 
derived any advantage from his application. The 
hopes of the lovers were terminated by this con* 
ference, and their misery upon this event of their 
passion was only equalled by the renewed protes- 
tation of their love. Gostanza, after the manner 
of her sex, gave it a vent in tears and coniDiaints ; 
Martuccio did not support it with greater reso- 
lution, Uiough his gravity of* character, end 
30 
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greater strength of mind) restrained the expres- 
sion of his feelings within more narrow limits.— 
He had lost^ however^ all relisli for his former 
pleasures ; he could no longer fix himself to the 
discharge of his usual business, his mind was 
occupied, his attentinp absorbed, in one only idea. 
The misery of his situation at length induced 
him to take a singular resolution ; ho sougiit an 
interview with Gostanza, and she at length at- 
tended^ him at the place of appointment. Her 
surprize wn^; great at an .inusual chatige in the 
appearanro cf »:.‘i liis l‘eatuic>, wlirh had 

lately borne no other exjiression than that of 
hopeless Iovl\ had now the mme lively character 
of rising hope* 5 his habits wi*re still nun-v^ singular; 
lie had laid aside the dress of a cleik, and assumed 
that of a sailor. Gostanza dem anded of him 
the CAUrjC of what she beheld. “ You appear 
very happy, Martuccio, (said she, with an air of 
reproach,) and your dress is still more changed 
than your features. What is the cause of this 
levity ; alas, can a love so hopeless admit these 
sports of a mind at ease !” 

“ You are deceived^ iny Gostanza (replied he), 
if you impute what you see to levity, or the 
sports of a mind at ease. Our love is, indeed, 
at present hopeless ; but the vicissitudes of for-' 
tune are as sudden as various, and what she re- 
fuses us to-day, she may spontaneously offer to 
tis to- morrow. iBehoid the aim of my present 
purpose, and the cause of my changed haliits. 
Youif father has no other motive for his refusal 
to our happiness than that of my unequal for- 
tune; and could that inequality be removed, he 
•would not hesitate, to cimfirm our love b) his 
parental consent. In my present situation, as 
the clerk and dependant of another, 1 can have 
no hope of attaining this eminence of wealth, 
and therefore, if I remain in the service of Lysi> 
machus, 1 must submit to see yon the wife of a 
rich rival. To avoid this, I have resolved to 
leave your father’s house, and embark as a sailor 
on a voyjgo of adventure. A Vencllau Cdptain, 
a relation of my father, is now in the port of 
Lipari; ho has invited me to embark with him 
for The Indies^ and, to encourage me to an ac- 
ceptance of his proposal, has offered me the loan 
of four thousand ducats to piirchacte the neces- 
sary merchandize. Behold, Gostanza, the source 
of my present hope.s. Yes, my Gostanza, 1 feel 
a confidence thrit Heaven will bless my honest 
efforts, and that our union is not so impossible, 
or so dUtant as it appears.” 

Gostanza was about to answer, as far as her 
tears would permit,^ when they were interrupted 
by Ly.simachu8 himself, who demanded, with i 
somfeta«ger, the cause of her unusual emotion, 
Manucclo did^not hesitate to declare his purpose, 
I.ysfiB^chus for some moments regar4cd him 


with asionuAimeiit, but at length returning to 
his Uuiul air of gravity, he demanded of Mar- 
tucciu, if he were in earnest. 

“ From.thii» eminence (rcpliecf Marluccio), 
you may behold the ship. My departifre u fixed 
an hour hence.” 

Lysimachiis, upon this reply, regarded him 
for a few moments in silence ; but at length thus 
addressed him Martuccio, you have served 
me for some years with equal faith and ability ; 
were your fortuRe any thing equal to that of iny 
daughter, 1 should prefer you for a son to any 
inhabitant of Lipari. The disparity of your for- 
tunes, however, is loo groat, and if I act in the 
character, and with the duties of a father, 1 must 
not he$itat(Mo oppose your union. It is this 
which has caused my refusal. 1 now, however, 
repeat niy promise, that from the regard I bear 
to you, and from gratitude for your fidelity in 
my service, if you can find any means to produce 
a fortune but one half of that of Gostanza, you 
shall take her. Your present purpose is worthy 
of your love and courage. Gostanza shall wait 
unmarried and unsolicited during the space of a 
year from the present dily ; if you return within 
that period, and can produce the sum 1 have 
mentioned, Gostanza, with all my wealth, shall 
betome yours, Martuccio, farewell; take an 
embrace of your mistrc.^SJ and wdthoul further 
delay depart.” 

Martuccio did not wait for any second invita- 
tion, but embraced her with all the tenderness 
of sincere passion ; nor was Gostanza herself 
more restrained by the presence of her father; 
she was not me.vely passive in the arms of her 
lover ; her embrace had more delicacy perhaps, 
but certaiifty equal tenderness with that of Mar- 
tucoio himself. Lysimachiis, who h.td no other 
vice than that of avarice, could not regard them 
unmoved; but perceiving the feelings of his 
daughter to be too much agitated, he at length 
constrained theyi to separate; and, pre'.sing the 
hand o# Martuccio, again addressed hii.i 
“ Martuccio, your friend has promised you the 
loan of four thousand Tliicats, 1 will add to them 
the gift of six thousand ; there is that sum in 
I this bill of exchange; it will be paid to you on 
j your arrival at Venice by the Venetian merchant 
upon whom it is drawn. Go, Martuccio, and 
may Heaven prosper your efforts. You have 
the prayers and wishes of Lysimachds.” 

Saying this, and Jorcihg his pocket-book into 
the hands of Martuccio, he waved his hand for 
him to depart. Martuccio, again embracing 
Gostanza in the arms of her father, obeyed, and 
a hill soon intcicepted him from their sight. 

Lysimachus conducted his daughter to the 
house, and gave her into the care of her usual 
t^tendants, Their attempts at consolation were 
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for someiiays in vain ; and though the violence 
of h'T first emotions yielded to the itsual remedy 
of^time, the melancholy into which they had 
subsided appeared wholly incurable* ^ 

In the meantime Martuccio had embarked, 
and the Vessel, with a favourable wind, was al- 
ready upon its voyage. The hopes of Martuccio, 
and the pleasures of their navigation, had al- 
• ready dissipated a part of his late chagrin ; his 
countenance and heart were animated with a 
new joy, and he anticipated with all the sanguine 
confidence of youth and hope, the attainment of 
his wishes. The voyage was, indeed, through 
the most beautiful part of the Mediterranean sea. 
As the science of navigation was liss understood 
at that time than in the present day, it was the 
custom of the vessels rather to coast along the 
sly^res than trust to the open seas. Their voy- 
ages were thus more varied and beautiful. Mar- 
tuccio enjoyed this pleasure; the fancy of the 
prince of poets has scarcely painted a scene tike 
what daily presented itself to the eyes of Mar- 
^ tuccio. The shores of the Mediterranean are 
alternately mountains, hills, and plains ; moun- 
tains whose tops are hidden in clouds, hills clothed 
with the groves of summer, and plains of a ver- 
dure like that of emerald. All the varieties both 
of culture and solitude concurred to the splendor 
and beauty of this scenery; the eye was ifow 
presented with the spectacle of a magnificent 
city, the gilded summits of whose turrets were 
glittering beneath the beams of a morning sun. 
The cheerful sound of the distant bells, the 
ascending smoke, and tlie throng of the busy 
inhabitants, — all composed a morning landscape, 
the beauty and effect of which can only be con- 
ceived by those who have been the spectators of 
a similar scene. Nor were the scenef of solitude 
less touching to an admirer of nature; such were 
the woods whose extent and height seemed to 
argue their primsval origin ; such were the plains 
which glowed beneath the genial influence of 
the noon-tide beam. Martuccio, who had 
hitVkerto been confined within the naroow walls 
of a city, and occupied in the cares and hurry o£ 
merchandize, was no les9 surprized than trans- 
ported at the objects he beheld. **How beautiful 
(said he), how great in all her works, is the framing 
hand of Nature ! How impossible is it to regard 
a scene like this without reverting to its mighty 
original and all wise Author. Thy wisdom is, 
indeed, legible in thy works ; to see is to adore.*’ 
In this manner passed the greater part of the 
voyage of Martuccio, and the beauty and novelty 
of the scenery had infused that tranquillity into 
his troubled mind, that he had now no images 
but those of hope. Yes, injr Gostanza, (he 
would say in his moments of rapture,) the power 
who thus delights in general go^j wiU not desert* 


us. Seas shall in vain divide us, and* more 
powerful avarice in vain interpose its bar; our 
love merits and will obtain a superior pro- 
tection” , 

The confidence of Martuccio was soon dissi- 
pated, and by an event of fortune as fatal as 
sudden, changed to despair. The third week 
of their voyage had passed over in this security 
of hope; the morning whi<;h began the fourth 
at length dawned. Martuccio, who felt the 
charms of nature with the more sensiliility as 
they were more novel and fresh, was in the habit 
of risiiig with the first light, and enjoying in a 
walk upon the deck of the vessel the freshness 
of the early hours. Upon the morning, the fatal 
event of which we are about to relate, ho was 
in the enjoyment of this his usual pleasure, and 
the beauties of the opening dawn had never 
more merited the attention of an admirer of 
nature; the sun, witVi all his eastern splendour, 
was rising from the bosom of the ocean, and the 
sea which bounded the horizon, reflected upon 
its surface the burnished light; the concave of 
the heavens formed a bold and lofty arch, and 
the world of waters beneath received add com- 
municated new beauty and freshness. The in- 
habitants of the deep seemed not unconscious of 
the beauty of the scene ; the dolphins ascended 
to the surface of the waters, and displayed their 
colours to the morning sun; the less shapely 
monsters of the ocean surrounded the ship, and 
in long troops upon each side of the vessel ^ 
continued to move their unwieldy masses. •Mar- 
tuccio was occupied in the observation of these 
objects, wfien, happening to cast a look behind^ 
he beheld at some distancp a vessel in full sail; 
It was as 'yet hardly visible; its white sails could 
with difficulty be distingiii»hed from the clouds 
and waters. The landscape, however beautiful, 
had appeared to Martuccio to have too much of 
what the painters call rest^ in other words, of 
solitude. This defect was removed by the ap- 
pearance of the approaching vessel, and such was 
the transport of Martuccio upon tjie now 
finished beauty of the scene, that he could not 
restrain himself from summoning the friendly 
Captain to partake his pleasure. After poiflting 
out the various objects which had excited his 
admiration, he directed his attention to the 
approaching vessel: Behold (said he) what 

crowns the happy scene.” The Captain here 
cast a regard upon the vessel ; but its ensigns no 
sooner met his eye than he started, at the same 
time uttering a sudden exclamation—** We are 
lost. Alas, unfortunate men, we have nothing 
further to hope but death or slavery ! the vessel 
which approaches is a rover from Tunis.’* 

The Captain here summoned his crew ; and 
that no means of preserva^on might be negTe€tfd» 
S02 ' • 
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commanded them to man their sails and yards. 
The fear of the sailors occasioned him to be obeyed 
with unusual alacrity. Martuccio was not bacli- 
ward in encouraging and assistirig the astonished 
crew. Their united efforts soon put their vessel 
in a condition of flight ; and as the ship was well 
built, and not too heavily laden, their rapidity was 
not inferior to that of the Tunisian. The latter 
ship, however, had now approached so near, that 
it hailed the Venetian, and commanded them, 
as ihey^valued the preservation of their lives, to 
an immediate surrender. Martuccio, who was 
standing upon the stern of the vessel, inzftle no 
oth'?r reply than by a discharge of his hnrqiiebuss. 
Escape, however, was now impossible; the Tu- 
nisian having been built for the purposes of 
piracy, was, already alongside of the Venetian 
vessel. Tliey were again summoned to sur- 
render. Mar’.uccio and the Captain, having the 
greatest ventures and the most courageous spirits, 
again refussd; but the Captain had scarcely 
uttered the words of rejection, ami issued those 
of preparation for the immediate conflict, when 
he was pierced by an arrow, and fell dead upon 
the dock. This incident had an instantaneous 
effect upon the cotirage of the crew ; the prayers 
and reproaches of Martuccio were equally fruit- 
lesi, and the Hag was struck. Martuccio, how- 
ever, was resolved not to survive this united dis- 
grace and calamity ; his mind presented to him 
in one view the whole misery of his situation,-— 
the certain defeat of all his lafe hopes, the loss 
ofGostanza, and a future life of slavery. With 
a resolution, therefore, rather to fall than to sub- n 
mit, and preferring certain death to the greater ,| 
evil of servitude, he opposed himself to the 
whole crew of the corsair, who were now enter- 
ing the surrendered ship. The Infidels aiqieared 
astonished, and in some degree confounded by 
the vivacity of his courage, and from the effect 
of his single opposition it might ha'vc been justly 
concluded, that had he been seconded by the 
efforts of the remainder of the crew, the vessel 
would not have become the prey of the pirates. 
The remainder of the crew, however, was oc- 
cupied in other thoughts ; the rapidity of the 
vcsse^3 flight, bad brought them upon the 
opposite coast ; the ssiilors, therefore, now availed 
themselves of this circumstance, and whilst the 
attention of the pirates was occupied by the 
brave defence of Martuccio, they had loosened 
a boat, and having hastily descended from the 
ship were rowing towards the adjacent land. 
In the meantime Martuccio was continuing the 
conflict, and with the rashness of despair ap- 
peared to he resolved upon death. It .was in 
vain that the Captain of the corsair made him 
the ofFf r of his life ; Martuccio returned no other 
reply, than ihat^they could not dispose of what 


they had not yet gained. Courage, however^ 
was fruitiest against such an unequal force; 
Martuccio was at length disarmed, and beaten^o 
the ground. The pirates again commanded him 
to beg his life ; Martuccio again refused. One 
of the Infidels, irritated by the contiiioaAce of his 
obstinacy, raised his sabre to deave his head, but 
his arm was arrested by the baud of Hamet, the 
Captain of the vessel. Hamet was of a character ' 
not unusual amongst barbarians ; as his chief 
quality was that of courage, he considered no- 
thing in anothet so worthy of esteem. The 
conduct of Martuccio had excited this sentiment, 
and the preservation of his life was, perhaps, 
owing to this favourable prejudice of his ene- 
my. Humet, from the same feeting, arrested 
the uplifted sword of the pirate. “ Why wouldst 
thou kill a braver man than thyself,” said he. 
Then turning Martuccio, — “ Christian (said 

he), thy courage shall redeem thee; you shall 
live, because you have showed yourself worthy 
of life. The laws of our Prophet require that 
you shall have the choice, of 4avery or o\>t faith. 
Embrace the religion of Mahomet, and Hamet 
shall be henceforth your friend, brother, and pro- 
tector.” 

Martuccio was so absorbed in the sense of his 
^calamity, that he returned no answer to the ad- 
dres of the pirate. Hamet, who appeared to 
j have a principle of humanity becoming a better 
faith, perceiving the cause of his silence, did not 
resent it; he even committed him to the care of 
of his own attendants, and commanded him to 
be carried into hisownc4bin. They now pro- 
ceeded to j>limder the Venotian vessel, and such 
was the wealth of ilie lading, that it well repaid 
the length and danger of their cruise. Having 
finished this ransack, anti put some of their crew 
into the plundered ship, they proceeded upon 
their return to Tunis. As the wind was favour- 
able, they reached the port within a few days. 

Hamet, upon entering the harbour, gave a 
general discharge of the arms of his vessel, and as 
the Venetian ship was a sufficient evidence of 
the success of his voyage, he was saluted by the 
guns of the casile. ^Tiints was at that time 
governed b^ a Dey of the name of {^oilman ; 
Hamet, therefore, no sooner arrived than he 
attended the court of the Dey, and having con- 
ducted Martuccio with him, presented him as a 
slave to Soli man. 

Ho has a liberal presence, Hamet, (said the 
Dey,) and appears unfit for ordinary servitude.” 

“It was this (replied Hamet), which has led 
me to think him worthy of the service of the 
Dey of T* unis . H is cou rage is no less liberal than 
I his appearance.^^ Hamet here related his rash 
resistance to their boarding the Venetian ship. 
fSoliman listened with alteniion^ and apparent 
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approbation to thU narrative, and in the course 
of it had thrown some favourable lodlcs upon its 
subject. He now demanded of Martuedo if 
he understood the language of the Moors of 
Tunis. Martuccio replied, that his nurse had 
been a Moorish slave, and that he could speak it 
with the readiness of a native. 1 perceive it 
(replied the Dey). I accept you, therefore, as 
^e attendant upon my own person. Hamet, 1 
accept your present, and shall return it with the 
gratitude which it merits.** Hamet bowed and 
retired. 

Thus did Martuccio become the slave of the 
Dey. This was the most pleasing jircumstance 
which had occurred to him since his captivity, 
nor was he rcnderi*d so stupid by his calamity 
but that he acknowledged this incident as an 
unc;jcpected good fortune. His hopes of liberty 
were not so desperate as in (he mbre private ser- 


vitude of Hamet. Mis service was not burthen- 
some; it was little more than attendance upon the 
person of the Dey ; his memory, however, still 
presented to him the image of his \o^i Gostanza. 
“To what purpose (said he,) should I now 
recover my liberty ; the Captain, my friend, is 
dead ; my ducats have become the prey o(^ the 
pirates ; Gostanza, therefore, is lost for ever.” 

In this manner did Martuccio consume the 
days and nights of his captivity; his former 
hopes were now succeeded by a more iinrlason- 
able despondency; he did not reflect that the 
designs ^f the being who governs the fate of 
our lives, were seldom accomplished but by in- 
direct means, and that a happy event was some- 
times never so near as when to our more limited 
sight it appeared at the greatest distance. 

{^To be continued.'] 


REMARKABLE PROPHECY, RELATIVE TO THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


From the propensity of the human mind to 
ascribe to itself the power of Prophecy, and to en- 
deavour to remove that veil with which futurity is 
fortunately enveloped, have principally originated 
the numerous predictions which are now renewed, 
•and some of which are read with interest. There 
is, in particular, no want of such as relate to the 
great catastrophein France. Nostrodamushashad 
abundance of followers. Among these, the well- 
known French writer, Cazotte, is eminently dis- 
tinguished. His prophecy of the French revolu- 
tion is much more precise and explicit than oracles 
of this kind in general are. It has made its ap- 
pearance in a new literary publication of select 
works of the celebratetl Laharpe. Though reason 
naturally excites a distru«<t of such vi.sions and 
predictions, yet the reputation of the narrator 
demands some attention to the prophetic eiTusions 
which he himself heard, in the year 1788, from 
the lips of Cazotte. - * 

It appears to me, says the aged Academican, 
as though it had happened but yesterday, and yet 
the circumstances took place in the year 178B. 
We were sitting at table, principally members of 
the Academy, with one of our colleagues. The 
company was numerous ; it consisted of courtiers, 
men of letters, and others. W e partook of a su- 
perb dinner. At the dessert, the Malvoisle and 
Cape wines had elevated the gaiety of the com- 
pany to such a degree, that it could scarcely be 
restrained within any bounds. Chaeiifort liad read 
to us some of hU graceless and licentious tales, 
and yet the ladies who were present, had not, as 


usual, recourse to their fans. Many impious 
jbsts were launched against religion ; one read 
passages from Voltaire’s Pucellcj amidst universal 
plaudits; a second rose, and with a full bumper 
in his hand, exclaimed— Yes, genilenien, 1 am 
as sure that there is no God, as 1 am certain that 
Homer was a blockhead.” A third admired the 
revolution which Voltaire had effected in the 
empire of the Sciences— “ That great man,” cried 
he, *^gave tjie tone to hisage;*he N read as gene- 
rally in eve^ anti-chamber, as in the superb apart- 
ments of our most illustrious men.” One of tho 
guests related, with a hearty laugh, that lus hair- 
dresser had said to him in good earnest “ Look 
you, Sir, though I arn but a poor fellow, I con- 
cern myself as little about religion, as the grandest 
of you genilemen.” It was the general opinion, 
that a political revolution would soon arrive, and 
that fanaticism must give way to the philosophical 
spirit of the times. They wished happiness 
those whose age still allowed them to cherish the 
hope of witnessing this great work. 

Only one individual of the party appeared to 
withhold his applause from our conversation ; he 
merely laughed now and then at our enthusiasm. 
This was Cazotte, 'an eccentric, but amiable man. 
He at length broke silence, and said, with the ut- 
most gravity, “ Make yourselves easy , gentlemen, 
you will )ive to see this great and sublime revo- 
lution which you so anxiously desire.— Yes, I re- 
peat, that you will live to see it.” That may 
I be,” rejoined one of the company ; “ a man Aeed 
I *aot be a wiasard to foretel any tMng^f that surt.”^ 
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Agreed; but it requires more than a common' 
head to kn(»w what is to follow. Do you know 
what will be the consequences of this revolution, 
and what will become of you all during it?'* 
« Well, let us hear, then,” said Condorcet, with 
a sarcastic smile. You, M. de Condorcet, will 
die in prison; and b 3 tepoison, which you will take 
to escape the hand of the executioner. So great 
will be the happiness of this revolutionary »ra, 
that people will carry their dose constantly in 
their pocket.” 

The whole table was convulsed with laughter. 
** M. Cazotte,” said one of the guests, “ this story 
which you have been telling, is not near so pleas- 
ing as your Diahle Atnourcux (an uncommonly 
entertaining novel, by M. Cazotte). But how do 
you come by prisons, poison, and executioners? 
What have these to do with reason and phtlo> 
sophy?” “’Tisin the very name of philosophy,” 
answercil Cazotte, “ in the very name of liberty 
and humanity, that reason will rule in the manner 
1 predict; it will be the express reign of reason; 
fur to her alone will altars be erected throughout 
all France, and the other temples will be shut 
up.” Upon my soul,” interrupted Chanifort, 
bursting into a contemptuous laugh, you, Ca> 
zotte, will not be one of the priests that will per. 
form the worship of reason.”— I hope not; bu"! 
you, M. de Chamfort, will be one of the most 
worthy ; for you will open your veins with a 
razor, but you will not die till several months after- 
wards.” — ^'riie company looked at each other, and 
the laughter became still louder. You, M. de 
Vicq d’Azyr, will open six veins, one after the 
other, in a fit of the gout, and die the same night. 
As for you, Messrs^ Nichollai, Bailly, and Male- 
sherbes, you wdl all three die on the scaffold.”— 
Thank God !” cried Rouchet, “ it appears as if 
the speaker was determined to wreak all his ven- 
geance on the Academy ; he has dispatched the 
Academicians in a terrible way, but as 1 am not 
one of their number, he will surely be merciful to 
me.” “ You ? no ; you too, like the others, will 
expire on the scaffold.” He must have con- 
spired,” was now the universal cry, “ to extermi- 
paje us all together.” “ No, I have not.” A re 

we then to be conquered by the Turks and Tar- 
tars ? and— By no means; as 1 have already 
said, you will then live under the sway of reason 
and philosophy alone ; those of whom you may 
expect such treatment, are nothing but philo- 
sophers, who, like yourselves, will have, nothing 
in their mouths but reason and philosophy.”— 
The company now whispered each other, “ It is 
plain, that, he is a perfect fool ; he always strives 
to appear eccentric in his jokes.”— “ That may 
be,” said Chamfort, but this humourist should 
be more cheerful ; his stories smell loo strongly 
of tb« fkllowa. But| tell me, Cazotte, when are* 


all these things to happen ?” ** Scarcely six years 
will have elapsed, before all that 1 predict will be 
accomplished.” “ That is wonderful,” at length 
exclaimed 1 (Laharpe), and am 1 then to make 
no figure in all these scenes?” You, Sir, are 
destined for one of their most extraordinary won- 
ders. You will become a Chrisiian.” The room 
shook with violent and universal peals of laugh- 
ter. “ Well,” cried Chamfort, “ I am easy, 
we are not to be dispatched till Laharpe has be- 
come a Christian. At that rate, we shall never 
die.” “We ^oineii come off the best” observed 
the Duchess de Grammont, “ as we pass for no- 
thing at all in this revolution. I mean not to 
say, that we* shall have no hand in it, but, it is 
admitted, that our sex— “ Your sex, madam, 
will not, in this case, protect you ; it will avail 
you nothing that you refrain from intermeddling; 
you will be treated, without distinction, like us 
men.” “ What say you, M. Cazotte? That 
must certainly be the end of the world.” “ That 
Iknow not; but this I know perfectly well, that 
you, Madame la Duchesse, will be conveyed' in 
the executioner's c \rt, in company with many 
other ladies, with your hands tied behind your 
backs.” At any rate, then,” said the Duchess, 

I shall be allowed a carriage covered with black 
cloth,” No, madam ; ladies of still higher 
rank than yourself will be drawn in a cart, with 
their hands lied behind them.” “ Ladies of 
higher rank ? Who can they be ?” “ The Prin- 
cesses of the blood royal? Of still higher rank 
than——.” Here the company was in visible 
emotion ; a deep gloom overspread the coun- 
tenance of the master of the house, and they felt 
that the joke had been carried too far. Madame 
de Grammont, in order to bring back the conver- 
sation lo^ mure agreeable tune, cuntented herstlf 
with observing — They will, however, let me 
have a confessor ?” “ No, Madam, nobody will 
have any ; the last condemned person, to whom 
I it will be allowed as a favour, will be—,” He 
paused a mompnt — “ will be the King of France.” 

Thtfhost rose abruptly from the table, and his 
example was followed by all his guests. He went 
up to M. Cazotte, tvhom he addressed in a pa- 
thetic tone ; Dear Cazotte,” said he, “ your 
gloomy /ancles have lasted too long ; you go too 
far; you might commit yourself and the whole 
company.” Cazotte took his hat, and was about 
to retire, without saying a word. Madame de 
Grammont, who always avoided every thing like 
gravity, detained him, saying, “ Dear Mr. Pro- 
phet, we have listened long enough to your pro- 
phecies concerning us ; but you have not said a 
word about yourself.’* Cazotte paused for some 
time; his ejpes were bedimmed with tears.— 
“ Have you, Madam, ever read the siege of Jeru- 
salem, by the historian Josephus.** “ Undoubt-. 
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cdly; who is there but has? But continue, as 
thoi 4 gh I had not.'’ Well, then, Madam, 
diirin™ this sie^c, a man went, for seven succes- 
sive days, round the rampaits of the city, in the 
face of the Besieging Romans, and of the besieged 
Jews, iiu'e:>santly crying, wiiha voice of thunder, 
* Woe to thee, Jerusalein On the seventh 
/ffciy, he exclaimed, * Woe to thee, Jerusalem ! 
woe to myself!’ and, at the same moment, a 
prodigious stone, discharged by the enemy’s ma- 
chines, dashed him into a thovnand pieces.” — 
After this answer, Cazotte bowed, and withdrew. 


4ri(> 

Let the reader open the history of the revolu- 
tion, and he will find how, and in what day, the 
events announced in 1788 were accomplished in 
the yeais 1792, 3, and 4. Laharpe, as It i.s well 
known, escaped ^ but the atrocities of the revolu- 
tion, which he looked upon is the consequence 
of what was denominated philosophy, made such 
an impresshm upon him, that, in his last years, 
he became one of the most zealous defendqfs of 
that holy religion, which he had before so fu- 
riously attacked. 


EXPERIMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE SINGING OF BIRDS. 


MR. EDITOR, 1 

As the experiments and observations I mean 
10 lay before the public relate to the singing of 
birds, which is a subject that hath never before 
been scientific ally treated*, it may not be im- 
proper to prefix an explanation of some un 
common terms, which 1 shall be obliged to use, 
as well as others which I have been under a ne^ 
cessity of coining. 

To chirp, is the first sound which a young bird 
utters, as a cry for food, and is different in all 
nestlings, if accurately attended to; so that the 
hearer may distinguish of what species the birds 
are, though the nest may hang out of his sight 
and reach. 

This cry is, as might be expected, very weak 
and querulous; it is dropped entirely as the bird 
grows stronger, nor is afterwards intermixed with 
its song, the chirp of a nightingale (for example) 
being hoarse and disagreeable. 

To this definition of the chirp, I must add, 
that it consists of a single sound, repeated at very 
short intervals, and that it is commoq to nestlings 
ofboth^exes. * 

The call of a bird, is that sound which it is 
able to make, when about a*monlh old ; it is, 
in most instances (which I happen to recollect), 
a repetition of one-and the same note, is retained 
by the bird as long as it lives, and is common, 
generally to both cock and hen 

* Kircher, indeed, in his Musurgia, hath given 
us some few passages in the song of the nigh tin* 
gale, as well as the call of a quail and cuckow, 
which he hath engraved in musical characters. 
These instances, however, only prove that some 
birds have in their song notes which^ correspond 
with the intervals of our common scale of the 
musical octave. 

t For want of terms to distinguish the notes 


The next stage in the notes of a bird is termed, 
by the bird-c.atchers, recording, which word it 
probably derived fiom a musical instrument for- 
merly used in England, called a recorder J. 

This attempt in the nestling to sing, mav be 
compared to the imperfect endeavour in a child 
to bubble. 1 have known instances of birds bc- 
giftning to record when they were not a month 
old. 

This. first essay does not seem to have the least 
rudiments of the future song; but as the bird 
grows older and stronger, one may begin to per- 
ceive what the nestling is aiming at. 

Whilst the scholar is thus tfndeavouring to 
form his song, when lie is once sure of a passage, 
he commonly raises his tone, •which he drops 
agjin when he is not equal to what ho is attempt- 
ing; just as a singer raises his voice, when he 
not only recollects certain parts, of a tune with 
precision, but knows that he can execute them. 

What the nestling is not thus thoroughly mas- 
ter of, he hurries over, lowering his tone, as if 
he did not wish to be heard, and could not yet 
satisfy himself. 

I have never happened to meet With a pas- 
sage in any writer, which seems to relate t(^ 


of birds, Bellon applies the verb cJiantent^ or 
sing, to the goose and crane, as well as the night- 
ingale. Plusieurs oiseaux chantent la nu»t, 
comme est Toye, la griie, et le rossignol.”«^j3ef« 
lorCa Hist, of Birds ^ p. 50. 

I It seems to have been a species of flute, and 
was probably used to teach young birds to pipe 
tunes. Lord Bacon describes this instrument 
to have been strait, to have had a lesser and 
greater bore, both above and below,' to have 
required very little breath from th^blOwer, arfd 
I to have had what he cs^ls a Apple, or etoppel^ 

I See his second Century of Experiments. 
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tlii'i rit,ige or singin/v in a bird, except, perhaps, 
in the following lines of Statius : 

—•Nunc vclucTum novi 
Qtiestus, inexpcrtumque carmen, 

Quod tacil& slatuere brumSi.” 

® Sat. Sylv. I.iv. eel. 5. 

A young bird commonly continues to record 
for leu or eleven niontb.s, wlien he is able to cx- 
ecufe cv^*ry part of his s».ng, which afterwards 
continues fixed, and is scarcely pvoj alter.. cl. 

When the bird is thus become perfect in his 
lesson, he is said to sing ln.>» song round, or in 
all its varieties of pas^a^es, w'hich he connects 
togctlicr, and exerntes without a pause. 

1 would iherefore define c\ liird's song to be a 
succe ssion of three or more different gotes, w'hich 


' In many other sorts of singing birds, the male 
is not at the age of three weeks so certainly 
known from female ; and if the pupil tunis out 
to be a hen, • 

** — ibi omnis * 

Etfiisus labor.” 

The Greek poets made a songster of the teti.*:, 
wh.itever animal that may be, and it is remark- 
able that they observed the female was incapable 
of singing as V.ill ns hen birds. 

I h ive indeed known an instance or two of 
a hen's making out something like the song of 
her specie*?^; but these are rare as the common 
hen’s being heard to crow, 

I rather suspect also, that those parrots, mag- 
I pics. See. which cither do nrrt speak at all, or 


are continued without interruption during the ve)y little, a*c hens of those species, 
same interval with a musical bar of four crochets I have cdictted nestling linnets under the 
in an adugio movement, as whilst a pendulum three best singmg larks, the skylark, woodlark, 
swings four seconds. and titlark, every one of w'hich, instead of the 

By tire first requi.*»ite in this clefiniiion, I mean linnet’s semg, adhered entirely to that of their 
to exclude the call of a cuckow, or clucking of respective instructor"*. 

a hen^, as thc'y consist of only two notes ; whilst When the note of the titlark-linnet f was 
the short bursts of smgmg bird-, contending wuth thoroughly fixed, I hung ilie biril in a room with 
each other (called j'uks by the bird-catchers.), two common linnttts, for a quarter of a year, 
are equally distinguished from what 1 term so»g, which were full in song; the titlark-linnet, how- 
by their not continuing for four seconds. ^ever, did not borrow any passages from the lin- 

As the notes pf 1 cuckow and hen, therefore, net’s song, but adhered stedfastly to that of the 
though they excf*ed what 1 have defined the call titlark. 

of a bird to b*', do not amount to its song, I will, I had some curiosity to find out whether rn 
Co*r this reason, lake the liberty of terming such European nestling would equally learn the note 
a succession of two notes as we hoar in these of an African bird ; I therefore educated a young 
birds, the varied call. piiinct under a vengolina J, which imitated its 

Having thus csonl^d the meaning of certain African master so exactly, without any mixture 
words, which 1 shall be obliged to make use of, „f the linnet song, that it was impossible to dis- 
1 shall now proceed to slate some general prin- tinguish the one from the other, 
ciples with regard to the singing of birds, which Xhis vengolinvlinnet was absolutely perfect, 
seem to result from the experiments 1 have been without ever uttering a single note by which it 
making for several years, and under a great va- could have been knowp to be a linnet. In some 
riely of circumstances. of j^y experiments, however, the nestling 

Notes in birds are no more innate, than Ian- ii„nct retained the call of its own species, or 
guage IS m man, and depend entirely upon the the biWcatchers term the linnet’s^chuckle, 

master under which they arc bred, as far as their f,om some resemblance to that word when pro- 
^rgans will enable them to imitate the sounds nounced, w 

which they have frequent opportunities of - 

hearing. .j, Tihus c.dl a bird which sings notes he vjfould 

Most of the experiments I have nsade on this noi have learned in a wild state; thus by a sky- 
subject have been made with cock linnets, which lark-limiet, 1 mean a linnet with the skylark 
were fledged and nearly able to leave their nest, song; a nightingale- robin, a robin with, the 
on account not only of this bird’s docility, and nightingale song, &c. 

great power of imitation, but because the cock f This bird seems not to have been described • 
Is easily distinguished from the hen at that early by any of the ornithologists; it is of the finch 
period, by the superior whiteness in the wing. tribe, and about the same size with our aberda- 

vine (or siskin). The colours are grey and white, 

* The common hen, when she lays, repeats and the cqck has a bright yellow spot upon the 
the same note very often, and concludes with rump. It is a very familiar bird, and sings better ^ 
the* sixth above, which slie holds for a longer than any of those which are not European, cx- 

cept the American mocking bird. 
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1 have before stated, that all my nestling linnets 
were three weeks old when taken from the nest 3 
and by that time they fre()ueutly learn their own 
ciUl from the parent birds, which L have men- 
tioned to co^isi'ist of only a single note. 

To be certain, therefore, that a nestling nr ill 
liot have even the call of iis species, it should be 
taken fioni the nest when only a day or two old \ 
l^cause, though nestlings cannot see till the 
seventh day, yet they can hear from the instant 
they are hatched, and probably, Jroin that cir- 
cumstance, attend to sounds, more than they do 
afterwards, especially as the call of the parents 
announces the arrival of- their food. • 

1 must own, that 1 am not equal myself^ nor 
can 1 procure any person to take the trouble of 
breeiliiig up a bird of this age, as the o<lds against 
it> btiing reared are almost iuhnite. The warmth, 
indeed, of incubation may be, in some measure, 
sujjplied by cotton and fires \ but these delicate 
animals require, in this state, being fed almost 
perpetually, whilst the nourv>hment they re- 
ceive should not only ba ]>icj)arcd with great at- 
tention, but given in vcrysinii portions at a 
time • 

Though 1 must admit, therefore, that I have 
never reared myself a bird of so tender an age, 
yet 1 have happened to see both a linnet and am 
goldfinch which vrere taken from their nests 
when only two or three days old. 

The first of those belonged to Mr. Matthews, 
an apothecary at Kensington, which from a want 
of othef sounds to imitate, could almost articulate 
the words pretty boy, as well as some other short 
sentences: 1 heard the bird myself repeat the 
words pretty boy ; and Mr. Matthews assured 
me, that ho had neither the note or cal^ of any 
bird whatsoever. 

This talking linnet is now dead, and many 
people went from London to hear him speak. 

The goldfinch 1 have before mentioned, was 
reared in the town of Knighton in Radnorshire, 
which I happened to hear, as 1 wasp walkirjg by 
the house where it was kept. 

1 thought, indeed, thatayren iitas singing; 
and .1 went into the house to inquire after it, as 
that little bird seldom lives long in a cage* 

The people of the house, however, told me, 
that they had no bird but a goldfinch, which 
they conceived to sing its own natural note, as 
they called it ;<Bupon which 1 staid a considerable 
time in the room, whilst its notes were merely 
those of a wren, without the least mixture of the 
goldfinch. 

On further inquiries, 1 found that the bird had 
bean takbn from the nest when only two or three 
days old, that it was hung in a window which 
was opposite to a small garden, whence the nest- 
* ling had undoubtedly acquired the notes of the 
No.K. re/./. 
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wren, without having had any opportunii) of 
learning even tlie call of the goldfinch. 

these fact:* which 1 have stated seem to prove 
very decisively, that birds have nut any innate 
ideas of the notes which are supposed to be pecu- 
liar to each specie^. But it will possibly be 
I asked, why in a wjM state ih^y adhere so steadily 
to the same song, insomuch that it is well known, 
before the bird is heard, what notes you are to 
expect from him. ^ 

This, however, arises entirely from the nest- 
ling's attending only to the instruction of the 
parent bird, whilst it disregards the notes of ail 
others, which may perhaps be singiiig round 
him. 

Young Canary-birds are frequently reared in a 
room where there are many other sons; and yet 
I have been informed that they only learn the 
song of the parent cock. 

Every one knows, that the common house- 
sparrow, when in a wild st.ite, never does any 
thing but chirp : this, however, dues nut arise 
from want of powers in this bird to imitate others, 
but because he only attends to the parental note. 

But, to prove this decisively, 1 took a common 
sparrow from the nest when it was fledged, and 
Ci^ucated him under a linnet: the bird, however, 
by accident heard a goldfinch also, and his song 
was, therefore, a mixture of the linnet and gold- 
finch. 

1 have tried several experiments, in order to 
observe from what circumstances birds fix uptu 
any particular note when taken from the parents ; 
but cannot settle this with any sort of precision, 
any more than at what period of their recording 
they determine upon the song to which they will 
adhere. 

1 educated a young robin under a very fine 
nightingale; which, however, began already to 
be out of song, and was perfectly mute in less 
than a fortnight. 

This robin afterwards sung three parts in four 
nightingale; and the rest of his song was what 
the bird-catchers call rubbish, or no particular 
note whatsoever. 

1 Imng this robin nearer to the nightingalft 
than to any other bird ; from which first experi- 
ment I conceived, that the scholar would imitate 
the master which was at the least distance from 
him. 

From several other experiments, however, 
which 1 have since tried, 1 find it to be very 
uncertain what notes the nestling will most attend 
to, and often their song is a mixture ; as in the 
instance which 1 have before stated of the spar* 
row. 

1 must own also, that 1 tonceived, from tjM 
experiment of educating the robin under a night- 
ingale, that the scholar would fix upfin the note 
SP 
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'which it first heard when taken from die nest ; 1 1 do not^nean by this, to assert that the inha-^ 

imagined likewise, that, if the nightingale had bitants of the country are not born with as good 
been fully in song, the instruction for a fortnight musical organs; but only that they have nofcihe 
would have been sufRcient. same opportunities of learning fr^m others, who 

I have, however, since tried the following cx- play in tune themselves. , 

peiriment, which convinces me, so much depends The other reason for the inhabitants of Lon- 
upon circumstances, and perhaps caprice in the don judging better in relation to the song of 
Scholar, that no general inference, or rule, can I birds, arises from their hearing each bird sing dis- 
be laid down with regard to either of these sup- tiiictly, either in their own or their neighbours* 
posltf^ns. shops ; as also from a bird continuing much 

I educated a nestling robin under a woodlark- longer in son whilst in a cage than when at 
linnet, which was full in song, and hgng ve»y liberty ; the cause of which \ shall endeavour to 
near to him for a month together : after' which explain, 

the robin was removal to another house, where Those wfro live in the country, on the other 
he could only hear a skylark-linnet. The con^ hand, do not hear birds sing in tlieir woods for 
sequence was, that the nestling did not sing a above two months in the year, when the con- 
note of woodlark (though 1 afterwards hung him fusion of notes prevents their attending to the 
akgr.in just above the woodlark-linnet) but ad- song of any particular bird; nor does he #;©n- 
licrcd entirely to the song of the skylark-linnet. tinue long enough in a place, for the hearer to 
H iving thus stated the result of several ex- recoiled his notes with accuracy, 
periments, which were chiefly intended to dc- Bcbkles this, birds in the spring sing very 
teimine, whether birds had any innate .ideas of loud indeed; but they only give short jerks, and 
the notes, or song, which is supposed to be pe- scarcely ever the whole compass of their song, 
culiar to each species, I shall now make some these reasons, 1 have never happened to 

general observations on their singing; though, nieet with any person, wlio had not resided in 
perhaps, the subject may appear to many a very London, whose judgment or opinion on this 
nitniUe one. ^ subject 1 could the least rely upon ; and a stronger 

]£vcry poet, indeed, speaks with raptures of proof of this cannot be given, than that most 
the harmony of the groves; yet those even who ' people, who keep Canary-birds, do not know* 
have good musical ears, seem to pay little atten- I ^l^oy sing chiefly either the titlark, or night- 
lion to it, but as a pleasing noise. j iugale notes *. 

f am also convinced (though it may seem j Nothing, however, can be more marked than' 
rather paradoxical), that the inhabitants of Lon- , Ibe note of a nightingale called its jug, which 
don distinguish more accurately, and know more or the Canary-birds bronglu from the Tyrol 

on thi.s head, thaivall the other parts of the island . commonly have, as well as several nightingale 
taken together. \ strokes, or particular passages in the song of that 

This seems to arise from two causes. j bird. ^ 

The first is, that we have not more musical j — 

ideas which arc innate, than we have of language; | * 1 once saw twoof these birds which came from 


and, therefore, those evm who have the hap- j the Canary islands ; neither of which had any 
piiiess to have organs which arc capable of re- , song at all ; and 1 have been informed, that a 
celving a gratification from this sixth sense (as ' ship brought a great many of them not long since, 
it hath been called by some) require, however, whicl^sung A little. 

thebefi mstruction. Most of those Canary-birds, which' are im- 

^The orchestra of the opera, which is confined ported from the T^rol, have been educated by 
to the metropolis, hath diffused a good style of parents, the progenitor of which was instructed 
playing over the other bands of the capital, by a nightingale ; our English Canary-birds have 
which is, by degrees, communicated to thefidler commonly more of the titlark note, 
and ballad singer in the streets; the organs in The traffic in these birds makes a small article 
every church, as well as those of the Savoyards, of commerce, as four Tyroleze generally bring 
contribute likewise to this improvement of must- over to England sixteen hundred evsery year ; and 
cal faculties in the Londoners. though they carry them on their backs one 

^ If the singing of the ploughman in the country thousand miles, as well as pay 201. duly for such 
be therefore compared with that of the London I a number, yet upon the whole it answers to sell 
blackguard, the superiority is infinitely on the J these birds at 5s. a piece, 
side of the latter ; and the same may be observed j The chief place for breeding Canary-birds is 
iti ^comparing the voice of a country ^irl and Inspiuck anj its environs, from whence they are 
London house maid, as it is very uncommon to j «ent to Constantinople, u well as every part of 
hear the former sing tolerably in tune. Europe, 
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‘ I mention this superior kiiowleH|e in the*in- 
habitanU of the capital, because 1 am convinced 
th^ if others are consulted in relation^ to the 
singing of birds, they will only mislead, instead 
of giving |ny material or useful information 
Birds in a wild state do not commonly sing 
above ten wqeks in the year ; which is then also 
^confined to the cocks of a few species; I conceive j 
that this last circumstance arises from the superior 
strength of the muscles of the larynx. 

I procured a cock nightingjlc,^a cock and hen 
blackbird, a cock and hen rook, a cock linnet, as 
also a cock and hen chaffinch, which that very 
eminent anatomist, Mr. Hunter, son^ years since, 
was so obliging as to dissect for me, and begged 
that he would particularly attend to the state of 
the organs in the different birds, which m>ght be 
sup()Osed to contribute to singing 

Mr. Hunter found the muscles of the larynx 
to be stronger in the nightingale than in any 
other bird of the same size; and in all those in* 
stances (where he dissected both cock and hen) 
that the same muscles were stronger in the cock. 

1 sent the cock and hen rook, in order to see 
whether there would be the same difference in 
the cock and hen of a species which did not sing 
at all. Mr. Hunter, however, told me, that he 
had not attended so much to their comparative 
organs of voice, as in the other kinds; but that, 
to the best of his recollection, there was no dif- j 
^fercnce at all. 

Strong h, however, in these muscles, seems not 
to be the only requisite; the birds must have 
also great plenty of food, which seems to be 
proved sufficiently by birds in a cage singing the 
greatest part of ihe year, when the wild ones do 
not (as I observed before) continue in sqpg above 
ten weeks. 

The food of singing birds consists of plants, 
insect*!, or seeds, and, of the two first of tliese, 
there is infinitely the greatest profusion in the 
spiiiig. 

As for seeds, which are to be met with only 
in the autumn, I think they cannot well find any 
great quantities of them in^a country so culti- 
vated as England is ; for the seeds of meadows 
are destroyed by mowing ; in pastures, by the 

* As it will not answer to catch birds with clap- 
nets any where but in the neigh'oourhootl of 
London, most of thebiids which may be heard 
in a country town are nestlings, and consequently 
cannot sing the supposed natural song in any 
perfection. 


bite ill the cattle ; and in arable, by the plough, 
when most of them are hurried too deep fur the 
bird to reach them f* 

I know well that the singing of the cock-bird 
in the spring is attributed by many % to the mo- 
tive only of pleasing its mate during incubaiioii. 

Those, however, who suif^iose this, should re- 
collect, tliat much the grea'.er part of birds do 
not sing at all : why should their mate, therefore, 
be deprived of this solace and amusement 
The bird in a cage, which, perhaps, »ing$ niu^ 
or ten months in a year cannot do so from this 
inducement; and, on the contrary, it arises 
chiefly from contending with another bird, or, 
indeed, against almost any sort of continued 
noise. 

Superiority tn song gives to birds a most 
amazing ascendency over each other ; as is well 
known to the bird-catchers by the fascinating 
power of ihcir call-birds, which they contrive 
should moult prematurely for this purpose. 

But, to shew decisively that ihe singing of a 
bird in the spring does not arise from any atten- 
tion to its mate, a very experienced catcher of 
nightingales hath informed me, that some of 
these birds have jerked the instant they were 
caught. Fie hafli also brought to me a nigluin- 
gale, which liad been but a few hours in a cage, 
and which burst forth in a roar of song. 

At the same time, this bird is so sulky on his 
first confinement, that he must be crammed for 
seven or eight days, as he will otherwise not fged 
himself: it is also necessary to tye his wings, to 
prevent his killing himself against the top orsidejj 
of the cage. 

I believe there is no instance oTany bird's singing 
which exceeds our blackbird in size ; and possibly 
this may arise from the difficulty of its conceal- 
ing itself, if it called the attention of its enemies, 
not only by bulk, but by the proportionable loud- 
ness of its notes § . 

I should rather conceive, it is for the same 
reason that no hen-bird sings, because this talent 
would be still more dangerous during incubation ; 
which may possibly also account fur the inferi- 
ority in point of plumage. R. (K 

[To be continued!] 

t The plough, indeed, may turn up some few . 
seeds* which may still be in an eauble state. 

I See, amongst others, M. de Buffon, in his 
Ornithology. 

^ For the same reason, most large birds are 
wilder than the smaller ones. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF BERKELEY CASTLE, 


MR. EDITOR, 

If the follow inp Sccount of a visit to Berkeley | 
Castle be wonh inserting in your admirable Ma- 
gazine it is at your service 

Fr^m the Inn at. Newport, on the road between 
Bristol and Glqwcester, on a dirty November day, 

1 walked to Berkehiy Castle. The mis' r^s of the 
Inn would have persuaded me, that the road was 
not practicable on foot. But 1 knew that dirt 
could only injure my garments, which were no 
part of myself; and was iu»t to be prevailed on 
either to give up my expedition, or alter the mode 
of it. The approach to the C.stle repaid all my 
pains. A noble venerable pile of building, though 
without regularity, seated on a geuily rising ground 
in the midst of beautiful me.'id'^ws. It is in per- 
fect repair, and inhabited by the noble owner. 

I entered by a gateway into a court wholly sur- 
rounded by the castle; and visited a number of 
apartments, none ol which were spacious, except 
the great hall, and the dining and drawing rooms. 
The two latter were hung with tapestry, a^d 
furnished with old fashioned work, well suited to 
the antique appearance of the mansion. There 
were many good portraits of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries ; particularly one of Queen 
Mery, and one of Queen Elizabeth, both young 
women. A curious portrait of Jane Shore, and 
one of Fair Rosamond. The Wise Men wor- 
shipping the infant Jesus, on marble, with a na- 
tural mark for the star. This last the houskeeper 
told me was valued at five hundred guineas ; but 
1 quote her authority with some diffidence ; for 
she shewed me a portrait of William the Con- 
queror, which 1 knew to be that of William the 
Third ; and the stuffed skin of a unique road, 
found in one of the dungeons of the Castle, which 
was that of a seal, or some such marine ani- 
mal. An ancient painting on board, hung in an 
obscure corner, as if not designed to be observed 
Ify the passing visitor, attracted my notice It 
represented two nuns at full length, holding a 
cup, and my oracle delivered the following history 
of the legend • — On the scitc of the Castle was 
fi)rmpr!y a nunnery, and in the days of E<lward 
the Confe'..->sor two of the nuns weie unfortunately 
seduced by some great man. The godly King 
was so scandalized at their frailty that he obliged 
the poor girls to take poison; and, this not suf- 
ficiently appeasing his wrath, he demolished their 
habitation, and gave the lands to Carl Goodwin, 
yvho founded the present castle * The painting is 
pi Itch injured by time ; f was almost tempted to 
believe it w&s as old as tl^e event it commemorates. 


The larger and smaller state bedsteads are remark- 
able; the smallest is said to be lour hundred years 
old, and is prodigiously heavy and curious; the 
largest does not seem much more modern. It is 
a mixture of black and gilt wood, and a figure, at 
least twelve inghes in height, stands upon the 
lower part of each bed post, and supports the 
upper. The furniture is of late daie; yellow 
silk damask, with a border of green velvet, six 
inches broarl. 

I was next conducted to the prison rooms; 
little, cold, comfortless apartments; without 
even a fin> place to correct the darnj* of»ihis 
gloomy abodeT I n one of i hese was a smal I cam p 
betisteadjof polished black wood, which house- 
keeper was directed to shew for that of Richard 
the Third at Bosworth field : and she added, that 
together with the chairs, it afterwards went round 
the world with Sir Francis Drake. We may rest 
hjtisfied here, if half be true ; for if the bedstead 
were known to have been lain on by Richard the 
last night of his guilty life, it would probably not 
l^ave been trvisted on so uncertain a voyage. 

Last of all the prison rooms, 1 was shewn that 
in which the unfoitnii.itc Edward the Second was 
so shockingly miirdeied. My cojiductre.ss. in- 
formed me that till lately the walls were uncover- 
ed, damp, and mouldy, and the two windows wer€ 
each a small slip in the ca.stle wall , the bed of 
Edward retained its place, and the identical cur- 
tains surrounded it. These, with the counter- 
pane thiy: covered the ill-fated monarch, are now, 
by order of the lady who governed the mansion, 
removed to a footman's room, and will shortly be 
seen no more. 1 was sorry I had not power to 
prevent such sacrilegious depredations. At my 
request I saw them ; and found the bedsted in thq 
same^style as»the state beds, but smaller and not 
so magnificent ; the curtains short and scanty ; of 
scarlet cloth as tlnck as a blanket, but much 
heavier and firmer ; with a narrow raised embroi- 
dery of#white silk. The counterpane, on which 
the moths had begun their ravages, was the same. 

The bed which had usurped the place of the 
true one seemed nearly as ancient, but finer; the 
curtains were scarlet silk, and almost covered 
with embroidery ; the walls were hung with the 
same. One of the windows still consisted of 
about four small panes of glass, placed over each 
other V the other had been enlarged. Dismal as 
the apartment was now, 1 would have kept it in 
its original sPate, and almost have respected a cob- 
web whose antiquity could have been .traced up 
to the tii^e qf Edward. 
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All the prison rooms look upon tlie Keep | 
Garden, a small green area, consideiably elevated 
alvjve the natural ground, and enclosed by the 
different prison rooms and the keeper’s lodge. 
The walls are immensely thick. It is some com- 
f4)rt to reject that the prisoners were allowed to 
walk here, and enjoy the blessings of light and air. 
The descent from the Keep Garden to the C(»urt 
® yard of the castle is by a flight of steps under 
Kd ward’s tower, which is the highest part of the 
building. Incoming down I was desired to look 
at a Square hole in the arched roof, and was told 
Hirough that was thrust the barbarous iiiatrumeni 


of destruction, while Edward w s silting on a 
chair above, and held fast down by aiding assas* 
sins. My blood ri-coils at the horrible idea. 

B. rkeley Castle is a grind edifice, and a noble 
monument of antiquity •, and i should take a 
pride in being its owner, and preserving it with a 
religious care. But to livif in it \ No, my Lori 
Berkeley; keep your .astle ; and give me four 
little airy brick walls, with large windows to admit 
the sun. Your habitation is gloomy, damp, and 
cold ; and was designed to keijp man sfle at a 
distance from his fellovr man. 1 am, 

• B,G, 


NEW DICTIONARY ; or, A KEY TO THE BEAU MONDE, 

ACCLftATELY COPIED EROM REAL LIFE. 


MU. rniTOR, 

If your Magazine be what it professes,— a 
mirr- r of the modes, it must be no small gra’ifi- 
raliori to your readers to be introduced to a 
knowledge of the woild of fashion, as it varies ' 
from the common world, in Its style, language, | 
and ideas. I think, therefore, 1 am doingyou 
a real favour by furnishing you with the present 
opportunity. A character in one of our modern 
comedies observes, that the “ modern world is 
much ill want of a new dictionary.” 1 agree 
with him, and as an attempt to supply this want, 
enclose you a letter from a young lady, well 
versed in fashionable mysteries, to her friend in 
the country upon the subject.— 1 shall say no 
more, as the letter is subjoined. • 

FROM MISS E. H. TO HER COUSIN. 

UEAR JANE, 

You tell me, my dear, that it is a charity to 
write to you, and that, next to being yourself an 
a(;to*ror .spectator, nothing aaords you more plea- 
sure than the representauon of the world ot fa- 
shion. Indeed, there is one advantage, and per- 
haps not a slight one, in this second-h#nd insiriic- 
tion. The geographers will tell you that, by the 
use of their maps, you may travel over the world 
whilst in your arm-chair, and visit every province 
in Europe without any expence of posting. It 
is in the same manner with my letters : you must 
consider them as a species of chart of the heau- 
wondu. By their means you have all the plea- 
sures without any thing of the fatigue of the ball. 
You can visit the masquerade without a ticket or 
domino j or hover on the wings t»f fancy through 
all the mazes of the ball, without that weariness 
i)f dr ess and preparation which is no small de- 


duction from the satisfaction of fishionabic pur* 
suii*^'. Indeed I have not rashly compared this 
beau-virntde to a science; for 1 know nothing 
more difficult to learn, or which requires more 
aitention or moro natural genius There are 
some natures wliich are utterly incapable, either 
for want of readiness of comprehension, or some 
other cause, of attaining this knowledge. 

One of the first, and in all oiher respects, most 
amiable personages in the kingrlom, the Duchess 
of Y— , IS of ihi** number ; for though she has 
passed her life in every sphere of fashion, she has 
made so little progress in its precejrts, that she 
is daily committing a thousand mistakes, which 
excite the astonishment of tTie beau-monde. She 
is conscientiously strict in the discharge of every 
conjugal and Christian duty, though conjugal 
faith and Christianity are in equal repute—that 
is to say, arc equally subjects of ridicule through- 
out every circle oT the ton. She patronizes those 
pu'ilic chariti s which it is the fashion to over- 
look, and overlooks those polite institutionv, 
the lialian Opera and the Pic-Nic Theatre, which 
it is equally the fashion to encourage. In a word, 
she has committed so many of these unfasliioii* 
able errors, that nothing but her high dignity 
could secure her from ridicule; and if she con# 
linues them much longer, even that dignity will 
avail her little. It is one distinction o( tlie Aeott- 
momU that all heretics from its system are ex-i 
eluded from the communion of the faithful. By 
n word peculiar to the bean-monde^ and which I 
must therefore explain, they are voteda6orcj 
and they are no sooner branded wuh this appel- 
lation, than they sink into a neglect and con- 
tempt from which a Peerage itself will nut raise 
them. * 

The sneatioa of thi« Mord reoftlJs to my ni&i 
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snory that part of your letter where you complain 
that you are frequently at a loss to understand; 
and add, that your brother’s college exercises are 
more intelligible than many parts of my letters. 
1 will now, therefore, endeavour to relieve you 
from this perplexity, and present you with a 
Tocabulary, or portsFble dictionary, of the lan- 
guage of the beau-monde. As the dehnition is 
sometimes rather long, 1 shall put the word 
above,^nd subjoin to it the explanation. 

The human race, according to the moral 
writers, is divided into two species— good men 
and bad Hicn The language of the beau-monde 
preserves this division, but makes a slight varia- 
tion of the terms. The good and bad of the 
moralists are changed by the beau-monde into 
good company and bad company. 

GOOD COMPANY. 

Any one on the li-t of Peerage ; any Member of 
Pvirlianient ; Officers of the Gu.irds ; Colonels of 
every description ; any one who is willing to lose, 
or has credit eiiougli to be admitted to win an 
estate 5 I'Jowiiger^ with good jointiins ; epicures 
with good receipts ; pimps of ready talents; any 
one who can dress to the point of the mode, pro- 
vided only that he exercise no visible trade<Mthat 
is to say, any one who has no other mean<« of liveli- 
hood but his wjj^s all, or any of these, are men 
of fashion, and are comprehended under the ge- 
neral term of good company, 

• 

HAD COMPANY. 

Any one who is neither on the list of Peerage, 
nor within the call of the House, and, having 
neither of these, nor any of the before-mentioned 
distinciions, has no fashionable talent to supply 
their defect ; any one who observes the divisions 
of nature, and calls night and day by the rules of 
astronomy ; any one who avoids the gaming-table 
as a scene of ruin ; any one wlio would hesitate 
to risk his fortune, and, having lost it to the 
winner, would not recover it by the sacriftce of 
his wife's honour; or ,iny one who, though he 
admired the beauty or wit of the wife of his friend, 
wouRl hedtate to seduce her:— all, or any of 
these, are men of no fashion nr no company.— 
The heau-mondc^ moreover, in imitation of the' 
schools, has its negative and affirmative— its 
somebody and its nobody Its somebody answers 
to the description already given of good company^ 
its nobody may merit further explanation. 

NOBODY. 

The beau-mondei like the chance world of 
Descartes, is composed of a certain number of 
circles ; all who live in these circles are the native 
and l^iitiraate offspring and children of fashion , 
each of these, therefore, are somoboify ; but as by 


far the greatest part of his Majesty’s subjects are 
excluded from this distinguishing privilege, they 
are marked with the general name ofnobody, , 

1 received, a few days ago, a letter from a 
fashionable friend, in which was the following 
passage ' 

** There is nothing, my dear, so dull as this 
dullest of all towns: the streets, indeed, are 
crowded, but there is really nobody here. The 
playhouse was so full, and so warm with the 
odious multitude, that 1 had much difficulty to 
support it; hut though 1 threw my eyes into 
every corner of the house, I saw nobpdy. The 
public mall i%every day crowded ; but the com- 
pany consists of nobody. I have enquired the 
character, quality, &c. of the stranger we met at 
the Wells: I find she is very charitable, and much 
beloved in her sphere, but that she is nobo(]y ; 

I have therefore dropped the acquaintance.” 

There, cousin, I hope 1 have now explained 
this term nobody to your satisfaction. To confess 
the truth, it has put me to no small trouble to 
give these definiiions. The language of the dcau- 
tnondc is so peculiar to itself, and so contrary to 
our usual accej)tance of the terms which it em- 
ploys, that it will require sometime and some 
efforts of study to comprehend it. Hut do not 
de^air; every thing is possible to industry, united 
with genius. To do you justice, you do not want 
the latter ; and I Hatter myself 1 shall be able to 
excite you by a spirit of emulation to the former. 

To proceed, therefore, with my definitions of 
the vocabulary of the beau-moifde, 1 again sum- 
mon you to attention, for you will have need of 
your utmost wit. If you have ever read your 
grandmamma’s Whole Duty nf Man^ you must 
remember the remark, or precepr, that the system 
of our duties depends in a great degree upon our 
situation, and that every state has duties peculiar 
to itself. It is in this manner with the hcau- 
mofide. The other part of the world is governed 
by a system of duties which we call morality— 
the beau-monde by a system which is distinguished 
by the name of honour, 

Ildt^OUR. 

Honour,c*B8 may indeed be collected from what 
we have above said, may be considered as a more 
lax morality; it is a principle whose curb is 
less sharp, and whose reins are less strict than 
what morality imposes upon their humbler 
fellows. Thus morality teaches us to discharge 
OYery due; but honour extends this precept 
only to those debu which it dignifies with 
its own name. Morality teaches us to abstain 
from every injury, whether upon the peace or 
property of oui*neighbour ; but honour limits 
jthis prohibition to the narrowest bounds— it allpn s 
us to seduce either the wife or daughter of a friend, 
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but commands us to give him satiRfaction**that 
is to say, to endeavour to shoot him* through the 
head. Nor is it less easy with regard to our at- 
tempts upon^is property \ for should a man of 
fashion understand a gatne, and know his friend 
to be utterly ignorant of it, honour will allow him 
to make every advantage of his superior skill, 
and will the fortune, even to the last shilling, of 
his credulous adversary. And should this adver- 
sary be a woman, and she find it in any manner 
inconvenient to pay the full aipount of her loss, 
honour will allow her to complete the balance by 
the sacriBce of her person. In a word, honour j 
is a species of fashionable moralj^y which can i 
justly be compared to nothing but an Highgate 
oath : it admits every thing to which one can feel 
the slightest inclination, and prohibits nothing 
biat what one might easily avoid without such 
prohibition. • 

1 have mentioned, in a preceding paragraph, a 
letter which 1 received a few days since from a 
young Indy of fashion. As it contains all these 
fashionable terms, i will present you with the 
whole, and it may serve you as a kind of exercise 
in the preceding vocabulary. As it cannot fail 
to improve you, perhaps to entertain you, 1 shall 
give it you, without the abridgement of a single 
word, in its full length. 1 shall have occasion, 
however, in some places, to make my remarks 
upon it ; for as you are not as yet perfect in the 
science of the beau-mondo^ there arc parts which 
will require a comment. 

TO MISS E. H. 

MY DEAR CREATURE, 

am really dead, and you must consider 
this letter as coming rather from niy shade than 
myself. This most odious of all towns !— Hor- 
rible town ! What crime have I committed that 
should merit a punishment like this-^a banish- 
ment from the capital in the very meridian of its 
splendour, and a confinement to the dulness of a 
provincial city ? Could not my uncle have been 
troulTlcd with the gout, but I must be called to 
attend him, and in the course of attendance, be 
perhaps killed with the spleen ? Really there is 
nothing more troublesome than these^relations. 
A prude, in a celebrated French comedy, wishes 
that the human race might be propagated and 
kept up like cabbages ; and though a woman, 

1 could almost join in the wish to escape from 
the tribe of impertinent relations. 

*^It was no later than yesterday fortnight that 
my father sent me one of the most extraordinary 
letters ever received by a girl of fashion. He 
commanded me to take no more of my moonlight 
walks with Colonel Brilliant. Cduld any thing 
be more absurd than such a prohibition ? The 
Colonel, as every body knows, is a man of the 


first /ashion, and therefore it can be no* disgrace 
to be seen in his company. Besides this, I might 
add that we never are seen ; for as the Colonel 
admires solitude, we arc careful to chuse^the most 
solitary walks, and such as are the greatest dis- 
tance from the town. Add to this, that my maid. 
Flippant, always attends behind us, and that 1 
have given her a strict command never to be out 
of call^ so that, should the Colonel be rude, I 
could always summon her to my assistance. The 
ColonePs man, moreover, Setter, has taken afancy 
to the girl ^ and as he is employed in entertain- 
ing during the conversation of liis master and 
myself, he is no less at my call than the girl her- 
self, and would doubtless remonstrate with his 
master, should he attempt any rudenes-. 

You may perceive, from these circumstance^, 
how very innocent and very secure these walks 
must be, and therefore bow unreasonable are the 
complaint and probibiiion of my father ! But, 
as the Colonel says, all fathers are alike, and 
there is but one way in which a girl of fashiMri 
should receive such remonstrances-— that is to 
say, she should treat them with the contempt 
they merit.” 

1 shall here, cousin Jane, give you a shmc 
comment upon the above passage. There are 
two things (as the Parsons say) to which 1 must 
here direct your attention. In the first place— 
you cannot fail to remark with ^hat attention 
my fashionable friend regards her relations, and 
more particularly her father. She justly .con- 
siders that it is a thing of chance, and not 
of choice, to be a father \ and that as the gift 
of her life cannot be considered as any vo*. 
luntary favour to herself, s'he cannot imagine 
her.self bound to owe any thing upon that scorp. 
You will find some difficulty, 1 fca^ to compre- 
hend the whole force of this argument ; and, to 
confess the truth, I did not understand it myself 
r till my Lord had the goodness to explain it to 
me : but 1 now comprehend it perfectly, a!'<! 
have by these means got above those count y 
prejudices, which impose upon us that heavy 
burden of obligation to our more immediate re- 
lations. If my uncle should have a gou>^ 1 
would not indeed hesitate to help him to his 
cruuh ; but having given it to him, 1 should 
think it a very sufficient support without adding 
the offer of my arm. 

In the second place— this . passage of my 
friend's letter will confirm my definition of the 
morality of the beau-monde. How would they 
stare, in your odious country, should a young 
lady indulge herself in any of the innocent liber- 
ties of which she had made mention !— yet the 
morality of fashion— 1 mean the manners of high 
life, permit it all. Indeed nothing can be more 
common, or less though^ of, thaA a walk by 
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uioonlighr. If the husband of a fashionable wo- 
man be out of tern pen-— if he treat her vfiih too 
much neglect, and any intolerable harshness, 
a man like the Colonel is always ai hand to ac- 
company her 111 a walk by moonlight, and the 
lady returns in the best temper and in the most 
agreeable spirits. Is% young Miss devoured by 
thespicen or vapours, a walk by moonlight with 
a man like the Colonel is certain to restore her. 
1 have^decd frequently seen some of these la- 
dieson their return from these moonlight ivaii- 
dering<, atid have been sometimes surpriaed at 
the sudden and favourable change of thcii' looks 
and appearance. Their complexion, which but 
a few mrnuies before were of a deadly i>ale, have 
been suddenly imi)roved into the glow of health, 
and their eyes appeared to sparkle with new 
lustre. Such is the efficacy of the moonlight 
walks of the people of fashion. 

1 will now present you with the remainder of 
my friend’s letter, but with the omission of those 
]iassages which are not to my present purpose. 
After some dour^hes, she thus proceeds : 

What Could Lady Belle mean by saying 
that I should find any body beie ? 1 have been 

here these two months, but 1 have as yet seen 
nohody. The church is indeed crowded on a 
Sunday, but there is absolutely not a soul there. 
Thereis not a man of fashion within fifteen miles 
of us, and even at that dUunce there are only 
two— one of them Mr. Sluifflci (who has lately 
lost ail estate at hazard,) and Colonel Cog, who 
won it. These are the only two men of fashion 
in the country. 1 pray my stars that 1 may soon 
c escape from it ! 

** Lady Belle moreover added, that there was 
npt unfrequently some good company in the 

next town of I really wish to know 

what my Lady Belle can mean by this egregious 
misrepresentation. You will ask me, perhaps, 
whether so rich a neighbourhood cannot afford 
one circle of good company. No, my dear, not 
one ! 1 hear, indeed, that the Dowager Coun- 

tess — ■ ■ liad a rustic route, and that with 
some difficulty she had summoned some good 
coifipany. Shuffle and Cog were both there, 
and, with about three more of their companions, 
made up all the fashion which attended. It is 
really a wretched neighbourhood !— nothing to 
bo seen but great trees — nothing to be heard but 
the ear-piercing whistling or boisterous merri- 
memsuf vill-ige hinds. Oh that 1 could again 
return to the dear bustle of London !— but the 
wuh is vain, for my uncle’s gout has returned. 


1 have no news to write; for as you know 
nothing qf one here, you would hear about their 
concerns with as much indifference as myself. - 1 
had almost forgotten to tell you tha^ Mr. Shuffle 
is to dine with as^o- morrow. It is said that his 
estate is scarcely sufficient to pay his losses to the 
Colonel ; but as Shuffle is a man of mofit un- 
doubted honour, it is believed he will find some 
! way to supply the deficiency. Heis the guardian 
of an heiress of great property : he may turn 
I this, perhaps, tp .some account, though it is 
rather believed he will endeavour to persuade his 
wife to surrender her settlement. 

** There is lyie circumstance which gives great 
.strength to this report, llis wife and hintself 
were lately on what we call/a«^iona&^ 
that is to sjy, on no terms at all : but trow that 
the husband has lost his estate, the wife seems 
to have regaineef his affection. This change is 
therefore justly suspected to point at her settle- 
ment. 1 cannot, however, determine with any 
exactness upon this point, but 1 will venture tu 
a.ssert as certain, that the Colonel will not lose a 
guinea of his full demand ; for Shuffle is a man 
of such perfect honour, that he will pay his 
loss, though he should sell both his wife and 
ward. 

r “ Your’s, &c. &c.'* 


There, my dear, what think you of this letter, 
which 1 have given you word for word ? It will 
give you no small insight into the language and 
principles of the beaa-mvnde. Read it again and 
again : yoq cannot expect to become a woman 
of fashion without much pains, and a long and 
steady attention. You shall want nothing that 
f can confer for this purpose. Next to the plea- 
sure of learning is that of teaching : 1 again, 
therefore, promise that 1 will describe with equal 
fidelity and mirKitw'ness whatever scenes 1 may 
happen to visit. 

1 have written this long letter in the interval 
between dressing and dinner, and 1 hope, cousin, 
it has served to enliven you. Hark I— the bell 
rings, and 1 must attend below.— But first 1 will 
consult my glass !— I have pleased myself pro- 
digiously ! What would my uncle think, were 
he to see. me now Adieu 1 

Vour’i 


E. IL 
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CURSORY THOUGHTS ON PUNISHMENTS. 


The sense of shame has been employed with 
Advantage to promote the noblest pur|>oses of 
morality : it is found to be a more powerful cor- 
rective than the dread of corporal pain. Youth, 
ingenuous youth, is peculiarly susceptible of its 
force. The most able masters of seminaries of 
learning deprecate the use of tie birch— -that 
should be the demier resort 5 expulsion should 
inevitably follow a third flagellation.^ Instead of 
the usual .scholastic discipline, various means 
ni.iy be resorted to of rendering shameful to tli * 
rest, and thus odious to themselves, the faults 
aiYiih peccadillos of youthful .scholars. The dunce, 
for example, may be condemned Ibr an hour nr 
more (according to the degree of his offence), 
in the most conspicuous part of the school, to 
hold up with both hands his unlearned book : he 
who neglected his writing should in the same 
manner be exposed ; the ill wrote copy should 
be nailed over his head. By .such methods capi- 
tal punishments would be almost abolished, and 
by similar methods the frequency of capital pu- 
nishments might possibly be decreased in civvl 
society. 

We cannot, however, approve the fixing any 
indelible marks ; they tend to render callous 
the offender, they shut the door against a re- 
turn to duty ; a total and dangerous depravity 
alone can warrant branding in the hand or fore- 
head. The practice of applying cold iron in 
common cases, though truly ridiculous, is better 
than what the letter of the law ordains. The 
pillory is one of the most efficacious remedies in 
the whole materia jnridica. But as this punish- 
ment (though excellent in effectually exposing 
the offender) dues not of itself denote the nature 
of the offence ; this should always be explicitly 
declared by a suitable inscription.* Suit the 
words to the sense, the actions to the words,” 
says the immortal bard; arid why not by the 
same parity of reasoning, suit the punishmeiit 
to the offence ? ThU jurisprudential desyd^ralum 
cannot always be attained ; but when done, the 
effect has been surprizing. The lex ialinnisy so 
peculiarly consonant to the idea of justice, is 
more or less universally adopted ; it is, however, 
frequently carried to excess; as in Turkey, 
where the butcher, repeatedly convicted of using 
false weights, is suspended on a hook in his own 
shamble, and there left to his fate 5 where the 
baker, notorious for imposing on the poor, is 
baked in his own oven. A lattf Emperor of 
Morocco^ following this law, punished his secre- 
tary, who accidentally, in sealing a letter, dropt 
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some hot wax on his Majesty’s sacred fist : he 
took the unlucky secretary »4)y the hand, and 
heating the wax till it was on fire, seared him 
with it in the palm. On the same principle, 
Peter the Great sentenced the author of a severe 
invective against his Government— the sentence 
was ingenious, the punishment exemplary:— 
The libeller was exhibited on a public .cca (fold, 
and there obliged to eat his own performance.— 
Hence, by-the-byc, might arise the expression 
of such a one getting into bad bread. This mode 
of punishliig libellers might, in my opinion, 
with fmeeHect, be i’jtroduccd in a certain coun- 
try where the most atrocious libellers abound, 
and where the authors of them, the genuine 
frenus irritabilcy are much in want of wholesome 
food and physic. They certainly could not com- 
plain if treated with those rich olios which the]r 
have taken such pains to render palatable to the 
I public, and which they expected the public 
I would swaiow with avidity ; it might be an 
I improvement to permit, or constrain each author 
to feast on the wliole impre-iSion of his work, 
j An ingenious friend of mine is rather too ex- 
j travagant in his notion of the lex talionis. We 
hang, says he, indiscriminately on the same 
stick, the parricide and the thief, the incendiajy 
and the housebreaker. Thus half the effect in- 
tended to be produced is totally lost. Discrimi- 
•imion ought to be made. Women, he observes, 
were formerly burned for coinihg. Suppose we 
burn the man who sets his own or his neighbour’s 
house on fire, or who plunders the sufferer at 
such a calamity. Suppose the horse or sheep- 
stealer, for the first offence, were set in the 
stocks, and distinguished with a skin of the animal 
stolen ; this would render signal the act of j ustice ; 
it would at once denote the nature, and excite a 
detestation of the crime. But enough of high' 
crimes and misdemeanours. We have for minor 
culprits many most excellent inventions of ouj 
ancestors, venerable for their antiquity, which, 
in my opinion, cannot be too highly valued, nor 
too strongly recommended ; they proceed from 
the principle of that law which prescribed ‘‘ AH 
eye for an eye, &c.” ; such were the ancient pu- 
nishments inflicted on the disturbers of the peac% 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which are worthy no- 
ticc, and deserve to be revived. A common . 
drunkard was led through the streets as a spec- 
tacle of contempt, covered with a large barrel, 
called a Newcastle cloak, one end being out, and 
Uie other having a hole made through it, suf- 
ficient for the offender to past his.bead^hrough 
^ OQ 
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by which means the vessel was rested on his 
shoulders. 

The scold underwent the discipline of the 
ducking stool, or wore an iron engine called the 
braiiks, in the form of a crown 3 it covered the 


head, but .left the face exposed ; and having 
tongue of iron which went into the mouth, con- 
strained absolute bilence frotn the iiioat violent 
brawler. * 

H. 


SifiGULAR ANECDOTE OF THAT VETERAN HERO GENERAL POTNAM. 


In the town of Ponifret is a^ave^ rendered 
remarkable by a humourous and daring adven- 
ture of this General. This cave is described, 
and the story elegantly told, by Colonel Hum- 
phrys, in his life of that hero. 

Soon after the General removed to Connec- 
ticut, the wolves, then very numerous, broke 
into his sheepfold, and killed seventy line 
%heep and ^ goats, besides wounding many lambs | 
and kids. This havoc was committed by a she- 
wolf, which, with her annual whelps, had for 
several years infested the vicinity. The young 
were commonly destroyed by the vigilance of the 
hunters, but the old one was too sagacious to come 
within the reach of gun shot ; upon being 
closely pursued, she would generally fly to the 
western woods, and return the next winter with 
ayother litter of whelps. 

This wolf at length became such an intolerable 
nuisance, that General Putnam entered into a 
combination with five of bis neighbours, to hunt, 
alternately, until they could destroy her 3 two, 
by rotation, were to be constantly in pursuit : it 
was known that, having lost the two toes from 
one foot, by a steel trap, she made one track 
shorter than the other : by this vestige the pur- 
suers recognized, in a light snow, the route of this 
pernicious animal. Having followed her to 
Connecticut' river, and found she had turned 
back in a direct course to Ponifret, they imme- 
diately returned, and, by ten the next morning, 
blood- hounds had driven her into a den, 
about three miles distant from the house of Mr. 
Putnam ; the people soon collected with dogs, 
guns, straw, fire and sulphur, to attack the 
common enemy. With this apparatus several 
unsuccessful efforts were made to force her from 
the den ; the hounds came back badly wounded, 
and refused to return; the smoke of blazing 
straw had no effect, nor did the fumes of burnt 
brimstone, with which the cavern was filled, 
compel her to quit the retirement. Wearied 
with such fruitless attempts (which bad brought 
the time to ten o’clock at night), Mr. Putnam 
tried once iskore to make his dog enter, but in 


vain : he proposed to his negro man to go down 
into the cavern and shoot the wolf ; the negro 
man declined the hazardous service then it was 
that their master was angry at the disappoint- 
ment,- and declaring that he was ashamed to have 
a coward in his family, resolved himself to de- 
stroy this ferocious beast, lest she should escape 
through some unknown fissure of the rock ; hts 
neighbours strongly remonstrated against the pe- 
rilous enterprize, but he knowing that wild ani- 
mals were intimidated by fire, and having pro- 
vided several strips of birch-bark, the only com- 
bustible material which be could obtain that 
|vould light in this deep and darksome cave, pre- 
pared for his descent. Having accordingly di- 
vested himself of his coat and waistcoat, and hav- 
ing a long rope fastened round his legs, by which 
he might be pulled back at a concerted signal, 
he entered headforemost, with the blazing torch 
in his band. 

The aperture of the den, on the east side 
of a very high ledge of rocks, is about two feet 
square ; from thence it descends obliquely fifteen 
feet, then running horiaontally about ten more, 
it ascends gradually sixteen feet towards its ter- 
mination. The sides of this subterraneous pa- 
vity are composed of smooth and solid rocks, 
which seem to have been divided ftom each other, 
by some foruoer earthquake ; the top and bottom 
are also of stone, and the entrance, in winter, he* 
ing covered with ice, is exceedingly slippery. 
li is in no place high enough for a man to raise 
himselfaipright , nor in any part more than three 
feet in width. • 

Having groped his passage to the horizontal 
part of the den, the most terrifying darkness ap- 
peared in front of the dim circle of light afforded 
by the torch ; it was silent as the house of 
death ; none but monsters of the desert had ever 
before explored this solitary mansion. of horror; 
he cautiously proceeding onward, came to the 
ascent, which he slowly mounted on his hands 
and knees, dntil he discovered the glaring eye^ 
balls of the wolf, who was sitting at the extre- 
mity of the cavern: startled at the sight of fire. 
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she gnashed her teeth, and gave a sullen and hor- 
rible growl. As soon iw he had made* the neces- 
sary discovery, he kicked the rope as a signal for 
pulling him oi^t. The people at the mouth of 
the den, who had listened with painful anxiety, 
hearing the growling of the wolf, and supposing 
their friend tube in the most imminent danger, 
drew him forth with such celerity, that his shirt 
Vas stripped over his head, and his skin severely 
lacerated. After he had adjr.sted his cloaths, 
and loaded his gun with nine buck shot, holding 
a torch in one hand, and the musket in the 
other, he descended a second time. When he 
drew nearer than before, the wolf, ^assuming a | 
still more fierce and terrible appearance, howling, I 
rolling her eyes, snapping her teeth, and drop- ^ 


^ ping her head between her legs, was evidently in 
the attitude and on the point ofspringingat him. 
At this critical instant, he levelled and fired at 
her head. Stunned with the shock, and sufFo- 
•cated with the smoke, he immediately found 
himself drawn out of the cave; but having re- 
freshed himself, and permitted the smoke to dis- 
sipate, he went down the third time. Once more 
he came within sight of the wolf, who appearing 
very passive, he applied the torch to her no^e, 
and, perceiving her dead, he took hold of*her 
ears kicking the rope (still tied round 

his legs),* the people above, with no small exul- 
tation, dragged them both out together. 

W. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATURE AND GENERATION OF OYSTERS. 


OvsTERS adhere to rocks at the bottom of the 
sea, and to the keel and hulls of ships ; they in- 
stinctively avoid, as much as pos>ible,all places 
abounding witli plants and the alganmnna^ bl- 
cause the fat shme produced by these plants 
would suffocate them and their spawn (being 
specifically lighter than the sea water), rising to 
the surface, would corrupt and perish amongat 
the plants where there was no undulation, or in 
a calm sea. 

In viewing them attentively by the micro- 
scope, a milky humour is discovered, which may 
be called semen, or sperm of oysters, and of all 
other testaceous fishes. This liquor is found to 
be composed of a great number of small eggs, 
which float in a viscid humour ; and each of these 
eggs contains an oyster, or an animal of its spe- 
cies. 

Ogsters are good for eating, and exceedingly 
nutritive, but this only, when they are full of 
this fecundating humour, and as long as their 
eggs, ill their ovaria, continue white, and have 
not as yet assumed the form of oy^er; but 
when their substance has once arriveil at this 
point of perfection, and is organized, then the 
fecundating humour grows thick and blackish, 
and every one of the little oysters begins to be 
covered with a small shell, and the mother oys- 


ters become hard, and consequently cease to be 
good or wholesome food. The same happens 
when they have shed their milts, or cast their 
spawn, for their belly dries up, and the rest of 
their flesh, their muscles, and their beards, as 
commonly called, harden, and become more 
rough and solid. 

The prolific liquor of oysters does not acquire 
its degree of maturity till the end of spring ; and 
the oysters continue to shed it during the whole, 
summer. This liquor, whicl^ floats, as 1 men- 
tioned before, on the surface of the water, 
fastens, by means of its viscidity, to rocks, alime, 
or branches of trees growing in the vicinity of 
the sea, and touching the water; and the little 
oysters, finding a soluble aliment, grow in a 
short time. On account of their having no 
progressive motion, Aristotle gave them the 
name of aquatic plants. A great number of 
them perish before they receive any growth : 
as for instance, all the spawn that adheres to the 
alga, ora liquid slime, is corrupted by thpbsA-^ 
ness of the aliment, or the place ; though in- 
deed the crabs which keep amongst marine 
I plants, seem to thrive therein, and are very fond 
I of such nourishment. 

U. 
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LA BELLE ASSEMBLES^ 

ORIGINAL DESCRIPTION OF BUENOS AA'RES. 

MANNERS OP THE INHABITANTS, AND OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES OP IMPORTANCE TO THE 
MILITARY AND TRADING WORLD. 

MR. EDITOR, The main streets, four in number, that Is to 

The attention of all my countrymen being say, the bisections of the main streets wi«h each 
now solely attracted to this settlement, and cir- other, have a show of opulence and taste; most 
cumstanccs having enabled me to gain a more of the houses a^p of stone, but none of them ex- 
particular knowledge of it than 1 believe is com- feed two stories in height, the greater part are 
inon amongst the mercantile world (1 judge thus but one, I mean a ground floor. The Cctlle del 
from the errors of the public papers, and the TrinidedUf or 'I’rinity-strcet, and the Calle 

miserable nakedness of all the pamphlets which del San Jienito^ or Benedict-street, is by far the 
have been published on the subject) ; 1 say, Sir, handsomest of the whole ; the first, which runs 
from these causes, 1 have been induced to tram- the whole length of the town, is very regularly 
mit to you the following particulars. I am not built, and occupied by only the belter sort of 4^lie 
accustomed to writing, Sir, and therefore you inhabitants. Almost every house has a garden 
have my leave, and will have my thanks, if you before and behind, and all those that can atlord 
throw my remarks into a form suited to your it have balconies, with sun-shadcs and lattice- 
purpose *. work, adorned with the most beautiful shrubs 

Buenos Ayres, and South- America, Sir, arc and flowers that the earth produces; here the 
very different from what the public papers have tamily sit the best part of the day and night when 
represented them. 1 say SoiUh-Amcrira, for the they are not visiting, and take their coffee and 
good people of England have been pleased to chocolate, or play upon Ihoir guitars and msndo- 
consider South America and Buenos Ayres ns lines. Most of the ladies have fine voices, so 
the same thing. 1 will observe by the way, that tjjat the man who vtndls about the town in the 
Buenos Ayres is to South- America what Gib- evening may enjoy the pleasure of a concert 
raltar is to Europe, or the Cape of Good llope gratis, as he passes along. 

to Africa. It is the mouth of one of the rivers The caih*‘dral, which is built in a kind of 
of America, and that is all. Grecian architecture, is a veiy noble building, 

Buenos Ayres, like every town in Spanish and deserves a better metropolis; it lias a cupola 
America, is a small town situated on an area of of very excellent workmanship, and a portico to 
great extent, I can give you no better idea of it the western door, the design and execution of 
than that upon recollection it strikes me as bear- which would do honour to the most celebrated 
ing an exact resemblance to Epping. Imagine artist, it exactly lesembles opr St. Martin's 
the entrance of Epping to be a river, and the Church, in the Strand. This cathedral was the 
direction of the niaiii stJeet to be due north, the work of the Jesuits before their expulsion. The 
river running east and west, and you have an interior of this edibce, however, is, I think, too 
idea of the sci;e of Buenos Ayres. The town, richly ornamented with carving and gilding, 
therefore, docs not lay along the banks of the which gives it rather a tawdry a]ipearancc, but 
river, but the street, commencing on the bank, the inside of the dome is painted in a very toler- 
Tuns up iriio the country ; this is the main street, able manner, in compartments representing the 
which is ilivided about the middle of its length acts of the Apostles; the choir is adorned with 
V a street running j) irallel to the river .-^This paintings from the .same subject. 

Buenos Ayres. The suburbs are allie.s, or nar- The Qishop, Governor, and Major-General, 
row streets, which run into one or the other of have e.ich a separate stall, very superbly deco- 
the main streets. rated with purple velvet, embroidered and fringed 

with gold ; the Governor's stall is, moreover, 
* In justice tj Navigator we think it necessary surmounted with the king's arms in gold and 
to add, that we have not found ii necessary to coloured velvet, which has a very grand effect, 
make use of this permission, but have given his But, perhaps, a still more pleasing effect is pro- 
MS. as we received it ; and have no doubt that duced by a very fanciful custom ]>eculiar to the 
our readers Will be of opinion tliat any slight in- country, that of covering the whole inside of the 
accuracy of stvle is more than compensated by cliuiches with flowers and branches, which hang 
that superior liveliness of colouring which belongs from one saint’s day to another, and as fast as 
to ^ideas conveyed in the ortgitial-^ language of any of them die, or fade, their place is very care- 
the mind which conceives them.— Editoh. * fully supplied by fresh. 
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The chuVch of St. Francis, and tl>at of the 
convent of Mercy, are likewise very beautiful 
buifdings, with cupolas and high steeples, in the 
same style as the cathedral, but not so profusely 
decorated. • The church and convent of St. 
Francis stand in the street of the same name, 
which runs obliquely from the water to the grand 
square in the middle of the city, where the sol- 
diers are sometimes exercised, as on the parade. 
On one side of this square stands the Town-Hall, | 
a very large handsome building# erected on a 
plan of the Jesuits, who certainly may be called 
the fathers of architecture in this part of the 
world. • 

There are a great many other convents and 
nunneries dispersed over the city, some of them 
very large, and of a noble appearance, and all 
of Ihem very well inhabited. Nuns are here as 
plentiful as monks, though they have not the 
same liberty of going in public. All these 
edifices, with the houses of the Governor and 
Major-General, together with the office of the 
Receiver-general of the province, and a public 
hospital, are all built of stone ; this stone is as 
white as milk, and is found in a plain in the 
immediate vicinity of the town. The barracks 
of the soldiers are of brick, as are some few of 
the houses 5 these have a miserable appearance, 
when contrasted with the beautiful whiteness of 
the jiublic buildings, the fairness of which is 
^ preserved in a great degree by the frequent visits 
of the pampero, which wind is a most excellent 
bleacher. The fort, which commands the Island 
of St. Gabriel, was considered as very strong be- 
fore the late attack, being provided with many 
brass cannon ; but the chief defence of the city 
was trusted to the dangerous navigation of the 
liver Plata, which abounds in shoals, and in many 
places is but a sheet of water of a few inches 
depth, extended over a meadow or plain. Keep 
this idea in view, Sir, as it will enable you to 
judge of the difficulties of any future expeditions 
up that river. • * 

The city of Buenos Ayres is seen to most ad- 
vantage when, viewed froq^ an eminence. It 
then affords a pleasing prospect enough from the 
gardens and trees with which it abounds, con- 
trasted with the whiteness of the houses, which 
in their colour, height, and form, greatly resemble 
those in the British colonies of North- America. 
But the effect of every thing is destroyed by the 
extreme dirtiness of the inhabitants, whose na- 
tural indolctice is here cherished by the effects of 
the climate, and thus carried to the most fatal 
excess. 

l.have visited the United States, and what a 
contrast. Sir, between the cleanliness and activity 
of the Americans and the Spanish colonists; 
those most useful domestic articles^ the mop and 


brush, -are here totally unknown; scrubbing and 
scouring have no place in the Spanish dictionary, , 
and 1 do believe, have never been heard of. The 
rooms of the wealthy are swept with a kind of 
broom made from a peculiar sort of grass, or flax, 
which grows in the swamps ^here the wild sugat 
cane is found ; this is collected into a large tuft,- 
not unlike a mop, and with this the slaves sweep, 
or rather wipe the rooms, which in summer are 
covered with a beautiful matting woven bg the 
Indians, and in the winter with a carpet from 
Europe.^ White-washing would be far more 
grateful here than in the northern colonies, or 
United States, yet 1 do not believe that it is ever 
practised. 

The whole life of a woman ib here one com- 
plete scene of indolent monotdny, and slie would 
think herself degraded to the very lowest point 
of servitude, were she expected to take any 
active part in domestic economy. The servants 
and slaves follow the example of their superiors 
as sedulously as in Europe, and no one of them 
will do the most slight work more than their al- 
loted portion, be the consequence what it may. 

1 sometimes conjecture in my mind in what 
manner our officers and soldiers now at Buenos 
^yres can exist as to the food of the country. 
Beef is, indeed, in great plenty, but the co^ks 
and butchers of Buenos Ayres have as little idea 
of roast or boiled meat, or any tolerable way of 
cooking, as the Hottentots themselves; they 
slaughter animals, it is true, for their tables, ■but 
the flesh is cooked in such a mawkish way, or 
rather in no way at all, that 1 can call cooking, 
and is so messed up with fish,^eggs, onions, oil, 
and garlic, that it requires the stomach of an 
Esquimaux to venture even to touch their most 
splendid dinners. As to roast beef, it is as little 
seen or known in South-America as an ingot of 
pure gold in the streets of London. 

The fish at Buenos Ayres are delicious if they 
were not spoiled by the same cruel manner of 
dressing ; the beautiful gold fish which we admire 
so much in Europe, are caught in shoals in the 
Plata, some of them a foot long, and proportion- 
ably large. During my abode in Buenos Ayris, 
about twelve years since, I had one of them 
served up for my dinner, coek. d in plain water, 
and without any other sauce than pure unadul- 
terated butter instead of their nauseous oil. You 
must not misunderstand me when 1 talk of butter 
in Buenos Ayres, I do not mean such as you call 
butter in England ; the Buenos Ayres butter is 
of a very different kind, it is made not of cream, 
but of the fat of an ox, melted down and refined, 
a composifion, in form and taste, exactly rettem- 
bling what our English cook-maids call drippipg; 
it was at l^st preferable to their horrible oil. 
This was the best dinner I ever marfe during my 
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long stay at Buenos Ayres, and this wjll give you 
and your readers some idea of the good living in 
Spanish America. The manners of the inhabi- 
tants differ very rnuch from those of the giother 
country The Spaniaids of the New World have 
none of the gravity of the oldCisMUans; the 
young men are cox«ombs, and what wohien theie 
are, Parisian coquettes. The young mt;ji wear a 
dress much nior ; tasty than the Spaniards of 
Europe, it is made more airily, and, instead of 
clotff, their trowM^rs, douMels, and cloak, aie 
made .of black cotton, the Utter, however, is 
most frequently scarlet. Their hat^ arc of 
Genoese velvet, and th» ir shoes and stockings of 
silk; the Uttei) instead of buckles, have large 
tufts of silk. There are very few of them who 
have not an English gold watch, and gold-headed 
caries were coming into fadiion when I left 
Monte Video. The watches are carried in a 
girdle which is bound round their waist. 

There is another pecuhaniy of Buenos Ayres 
which 1 must nut forget, that is, the dexterity 
and science of their irrigation ; every garden has 
its reservoir, the water is supplied from the river, 
which IS conducted to the reservoir through a 
kind of sluice made of osiers woven very strong 
and thick, which open like our flood-gates used 
in inland navigation. The water, thus admittedT, 
is sent in small channels round the parterres, and 
most commonly a quantify of it is retained in a 
second large bason, or reservoir. These rocep- 
taejes are formed of brick, strongly cemented, 
and surrounded with walls about five or six feet 
high, with steps on ihc outside up to the margin, 
and down likewise on the inside to the bottom, 
which is usually, 'from the elevation of the wall, 
about twenty feet. When this supply is veiy 
low, a circumstance which often happens, oc- 
casioned by the ’iioith- east wind, which repels 
the waters of the river towards the sea, in this 
case it is difficult beyond conception to procure 
a sufficiency of water for the consumption of the 
city. The reservoirs, therefore, are most care- 
fully attended to, and irrigation, as to the gardens 
and fields in the immediate vicinity of the city, 
studied ahd practised as an art. 

There is another circumstance of the first 
concern to our brave soldiers and officers now 
on this scene of action, and which, unless^duly 
])iovir1ed agaiii:)t, may even have an effect upon 
the success of our expeditions in future,-— this is 
the water of La Plata, and its singular and fatal 
effect upon Europeans. The water of this river 
is clear as crystal, and sparkles like Champagne, 


I hut its coldness, when drank, brings on dysenteries 
and other dangerous diseases; the most fatal 
complaint, however, and one that never faih to 
attack Europeans,--! say never| for 1 never 
knew an instance of an entire escape from it, is 
what I call the black fever; I believe it has no 
name in the Materia Medicn of England or 
I Europe, and being the only disease known there, 
it is called simply the fever. It is a most horrible 
malady; 1 can give you no other idea of it than by 
stating its apparent cause,— a general stagnation, 
and consequent mortification of the blond; the 
veins arc as tense and light as if ready to burst. 

I will not Jre^p'ass farther upon your limits than 
by another remark, which is, the surprizing dif- 
ference of a ci^u 2 ) d^ixil in Europe and America. 
Every thing there is on a gigantic scale. There 
is one only exception, and that is with regarej to 
he feathered tribe. The birds of America, the 
smaller kinds, are little larger than twice the size 
of a large bee ; but this defect on the part of 
magnitude, is most amply compensated upon 
another score,— that of b(.*auty. The province 
of Chili, Paraguay, and La Plata, is celebrated 
for producing birds of the most beautiful plum- 
age, tho banks of the river being nearly covered 
with those lovely little creatures of almost every 
dpscrlption ; among which the most remarkable 
is the celebrated humming bird, so well and so 
often described by natural Uts and travellers ; here 
they are natives, and frequently I have seen 
swarms of them, when walking on the banks of 
La Plata, flying on every side like so many bees, 
resting on the shrubs, and sucking the flowers, 
which form the principal pirt of their sustenance. 
They are very tame, so much so, indeed, as at 
times to be very troublesome, when they come 
by dozens together, humming around your head. 

Such, Mr. Editor, is the province which has 
become the conquc:>t of his Majesty’s arms. 1 
will add, that please God to spare my life, and to 
furnish me with the opportunity, 1 could wish 
to end my da^s in this part of the world ; but 
this, you will say, is nothing to you or your 
readers ; certainly not, except that as it leads to 
this conclusion, that notwithstanding all its draw- 
backs it^is a perfect paradise; and that if a man 
undervalues the risk, his ease, his happiness, and 
perhaps his fortune, would be ensured by a resi- 
dence at Buenos Ayres. But the province of 
Chili,— O, Mr. Editor, is a heaven upon earth, 
and without one drawback. Excuse this loqua- 
city, Sir, aiid believe me your admirer. 

NAVIGATOR. 
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THE KINGS OF SIIESHIAN: 

A TRUE HISTORY, TRANSLATED FROM THE SHESHIANESE. 
\^Continucd Jrom Pa^e 414.] 


The Sultan had not slept so well for several would bear another near him, this unhanny 
weeks as on the first reading witll which tliej kingdom experienced all the Cdlamiiios and cru- 
Sultana Nurmahal had entertained him the last el tics of anarchy and tyranny ai once 5 one half 
night; and had not the page, whose business it of the nnf.on was exterminated, an(l\he oiliiT 
was to wake him for morning prayer, so ill taken was brought to such a pass, that any one who 
his time as to disturb him in th» middle of a by whatever m?ans, pretended to free them froni 
dream about King Dagobert, the end of which their oppressors, was reverenced by them as their 
he was curious to see, his highness would have guardian deity. Many, who had every thing to 
been all day long in the best humour possible. hope for, as they had mo longer any tiling to Jose 
The fair Nurmahal, therefore, failed not to ap- took the side of the conqueror. The less power- 
pear the following night at the customary time, ful rajahs and grandees of the kingdom followed 
to make the second trial of her opiate which had their example ; and the rest were the more easily 
so well succeeded on the former, and withal had subdued as their dissentions prevented them from 
the advantage of being the most harmless of any acting impressively on the common enemy — • 
that could have been administered. Ggul Khan, therefore, became in a short time 

We must here, once for all, observe, that thisj the peaceful possessor of the kingdom of She- 
lady, who, probably, had already perused the! shian. The people, who were gainers in more 
history of Sheshian in her own closet, and, as | than one respect by this revolution, never once 
,we are assured, was a woman of sense, reading, j thought of prescribing conditions to their de- 
and sagacity, did not think herself so strictly] liverer. The former grandees, who did think of 
bound to the letter of the text in reading, as not j it, were no longer the people who could venture 
at times to abridge the narrative, or to eniich it to take such liberty with their conqueror, and 
with her own reflexions, or to make any other were obliged to be content to receive as a ’boon 
alteration in the style or tenor of it, according as from his hands even the little that was left them 
the present disposition and humour of the Sultan of their lost consequence. The constitution of 
might sugge>t. ^ It may, therefore, be expected the new kingdom of Sheshian was, therefore, that 
that she should sometimes discourse in her own of an unlimited monarchy ; that is, the kingdom 
person, and sometimes let her author speak, had lio constitution at all, but depende<l in every 
without our being obliged, at every turn, to give thing on the will of the conqueror, or on the 
notice who the person speaking is; a circum- I degree of wisdom or folly, good nature* or fio- 
slance^in which the reader is but little inteAsicd, j wardness, reasonableness or unreasonableness to 
and which we may calmly resign to his own pe- j which his temperament, circumstances, humour, 
iielration. , ^,t^Jer adventitious circumstances, might del 

1 our highness, began she, recollects the con- j termine him from day to day. 
dition wherein we yesterday left the Shesfiianese. Fortunately for the vanquished, King Ogul, as 
It was so desperate, that only from a revolution the generality of Tartarian conquerors are, was a 
in the government was any alleviation of their I very good kiud of a prince, 
misery to be expected. An opportunity for this j If 1 may venture, without interrupting you 
could not long be delayed, ©gul, the khan of . madam, said Shall Gebal, 1 should be glad to 
a neighbouring tribe of Tartars, perceived the I know what you mean by your very good sort of 
moment, when some princes, from motives of 1 a jirince ^ 

but small importance, had driven the former Sir, returned the fair Nurmahal, I confess that 

king from the throne, and could so little agree noticing is more indefinite than this expression 
among themselves and with the re^ concerning and that what is usually called a very good sort 
the choice of a new one, that at length almost of a prince, is frequently a very bad sort oft a 
many kings were proposed as there were pro- prince. But in tlie present case it jvas not sq. 
'bices in Sheshian. As none of these rivals <1 Ogul Khan had, intleed, some considerable fail* 
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irigs. He was so jealous of his arbitrary autho- 
rity, that a man might easily have the mbfortune 
to offend him ; when offended, he was vindictive, 
and in his vengeance cruel Besides, he, had the 
bad habit, of considering every handsome woman 
as his property ; and, if he had been less fond of 
wine, even the famous Sultan Solyman must 
have yielded to him in this respect. But these 
failings— 

T|tey are very material failings, said Shah 
Gebal. 

Undoubtedly, Sir, returned Nurmahal ; but 
few nations and limes are so happy as to be 
blessed with a prince, wh(<se very failings are 
amiable, if failings they can be called, which 
have th,^ir source alone in the superabundance of 
certain excellencies. 

Thou little flatterer ! said Shah Gebal, patting 
gently her arm, which her wide sleeve, thrown 
back, left entirely visible in all the delicacy of 
its form ; a slight circumstance which might have 
rendered the best lecture at the bed side of his 
highness entirely fruitless, if time and habit had 
not made our Sultan a complete philosopher in 
this particular. 

These failings then, (continued Nurmahal, 
without letting fall the said sleeve) were com- 
pensated by several very substantial virtues.— 
Ogul Khan paid great attention to affairs of go- 
vernment; he brought agriculture into repute, 
restored the desolated towns, built new ones, 
allured the arts from the neighbouring states into 
his own, sought out for talents and merit in 
order to reward and employ them, honoured 
virtue, and at certain times could bear to be told 
the truth. ^ 

This lastquality reconciles me again with your 
Ogul, said the Sultan, smiling. If he had been 
h^ss fond of wine, he might have deserved a 
place among the great men of his age.* 

Ogul Khan, to all these good qualities, added 
one other, which, under clue limitations, does | 
great honour to a prince, whenever he is so un- 
fortunate as to have occasion for it. It happened 
pretty often, that in the ebullitions of his pas- 
s^ns, he was cruel and unjust : but, as soon as 


* It scarcely needs remark, that Shah Gebal 
was the soberest Sultan of his time, and a mortal 
fbe to drunkennes:» in others. His enemies have 
not neglected, at least, to depreciate the value 
of this virtue, which they could not deny him to 
posKss, by depriving him of all the merit of it. 
But we think it needless to propagate the effect 
of their malice, by reciting their malicious sup- 
positions. Poor Shah Gebal bad not so many 
vi^ues as to allow us to call in question the 
few that he lutd.— i2e»!iarA?jr of Me C/cine«€ Trans- 
UUar. 


the wrong was done, he returned to himself; and 
then he used never to lay his head to rest till he 
had made all possible reftaration lo them thatrhad 
suffered by it. , 

For example, how then used his Ma^iesty 
Ogul Khan to act when without reason he had 
caused a man's head to be cut off? asked Da- 
nishmende. Did he cause one of wax to be put 
on ? or, did he perhaps possess the secret of the 
magical pastills with which Prince Thehmir re- 
placed the heajjs of his brother and the fair Dely, 
which he had cut off by mistake in a fit of jea-* 
lousy 

How eagerly the doctor snaps at this opportu- 
nity for displaying his great reading in the stories 
of ghosts ! whispered the young Mirza lo the 
I Sultan. 

} Danishmende, said the Sultan, has the triPiiig 
fault of now and then abusing that liberty of be- 
ing impertinent which becomes him as a philo- 
sopher. We should not be too scrupulously 
nice with these gentlemen. But he ought to 
let my friend Ogul alone, if, moreover, a philo- 
sopher is capable of hearkening to good advice. 

I In one word, proceeded Nurmahal, Ogul, with 
I all his faults, was so praise-worthy a prince, that 
even the bonzes of the time in Sheshian vied 
with each other in speaking well of him. “ He 
was deficient in nothing, said they, for being the 
best of princes, excepting that, notwithstand- 
ing the hopes we had reason to entertain of him| 
he went out of the world without ever offering a 
sacrifice to the great monkey." 

Do you know, my fair Sultana, said Shah 
Gebal, that notliing more was necessary than 
what you have just been mentioning to set me 
irrevocably at variance with your Ogul ? By the 
beard of the prophet! the king whose bonzes 
vie with each other in praising, must be — 

1 chuse not to say what he must bs. Go to, go 
to, Nurmahal, tell me no more of your Ogul. 
He must have been a weak, empty, credulous,^ 
faint-hearted t fellow ; that is as clear as day- 
light. His bonzes praised him ! Wliat a'emon- 
stration in Euclid js more plainly demoubtrated 
than this ? 

If philosophy might ever be allowed, said 
Danishmende, stammering, to address the king 
of kings, my Soveieigri— 

Well, doctor, interrupted the Sultan, let us 
hear what thou hast to say in behalf of thy 
adorable lady. I am in a disposition to bear with 
impertinence. Proceed, out with it ; but no 
stammciing, Mr. Danishmende, or 1 shall ring— • 

The best Sultan, as we see, is always Sultan 
still. This threat, accompanied with a certain 
look, which at least g ive him to apprehend that 


* Bibliothcquc des Genies, tom. ii.. 
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lie might be capable of making a swious affair 
of it, was not very much adapted to embolden 
poor Danishmende. But, luckily for him, he 
knew the Sultan, his sovereign. Therefore, 
without sifffcriiig himself to be dismayed, he 
said: Philosophy, Sir, Is an impudent slut, as 
your highness has been pleased to say , for she 
•liesifaMs not a moment to tell even kings that 
they arc in the wrong, when kings are in the 
wrong. But in the present case, it is my humble 
opinion, that your highness and flhilosophy may 
both be in the right. That praise of the bonzes, 
which, in your eyes, is the greatest reproach 
tliar. 0;;ul could have dr.iwn upon fiimsclf, vv.is 
undoubtedly so, if it came from the heart. But 
tills i> precisely the question ; or rather it is no 
question : for, how could it coine/rom the heart, j 
since they retracted all the good tl^py said of him | 
by a single hut ? Of what avail were all good 
King OguPs virtues to him ? Did not he go out 
of the world without having saciificed to the 
great monkey? Your highness knows these 
gentry too well not to understand the whole 
force of such an accusation. 

Thou wilt, however, acknowledge, replied the 
Sultan, they would have extol led him to the skies, 
if he could but have brought himself to sacrifice 
to the great monkey ? * 

* For the benefit of certain ingenious persons, 

» we must here make a threefold observation : 
namely, First, that the words bonze, fakir, and 
dcrvise, whenever they occur in this history, are 
always to be taken in the strict sense, as signi- 
fying nothing more than bonze, fakir, and der- 
vise. Secondly, that Danishmende cannot here 
bo acquitted of all suspicion of a 6a tteting com- 
plaisance for the unreasonable judgment of his 
sovereign. And, thirdly, that the pretended de- 
monstration of the Sultan is evidently built on a 
sophism, and, therefore, can by no means fit the 
bonzes, whom, moreover, we are far from in- 
tendisg to justify.-— AV(f)^eo/*///e Latin Tra^lator. 

Nevertheless, all things duly considered, the 
Sultan could not be supposed to judge other- 
wise. He argued thus : my bonzes speak evil of 
me, and I construe their censure to mylionour ; 
therefore, their praise is dishonourable; for, 
were it honourable, then would it be a shame to 
me not to deserve it. But, now this is a sentiment 
that 1 cannot endure ; it is, therefore, false*, and 
what holds good of me, holds good also of Ogul 
Khan : for, do 1 not shew him the greatest ho- 
nour possible by valuing him as my equal ?— 
This mode of reasoning is not, indeed, justifiable 
cither by the logic of Aristotle or ^f Messrs, de 
Port Royal. But, since the world began, self- 
love has never reasoned otherwise.— of the 
Qerman Translator. 

JSlo.lX.VoU. ' 


\^h permission of your highness, said Da- 
nishmende, that 1 do not acknowledge. In that 
case they would easily have found some other 
pretext for enervating their hypocritical praise. 
Your highness knows that there is but one way 
of acquiring the sincere appjause of the bonzes; 
and Ogul (with all the veneration that 1 owe 
him, be it sjioken) seems not to be the man so 
plagued with ambition as to purchase so clear a 
commodity. ^ 

Wliat if I order my iman to be fetched, 
that he^may decide the question? said the 
Suhan. 

J sentence may be easily guesised, without 
pretending to understand more of the cabala 
than others, returned Danishmende. He would 
pronounce against the bonzes. How should 
bonzes be deemed to be in the right by an 
imaii ? 

I think that Danishmende has brought him- 
self off very tolerably, said Shah Gt bal. 

Your highness shews, by your aversion to the 
bonzes, that you are a good mu.ssulman, said the 
fair Nurmahal. But, that we may abide by the 
history, 1 must say, that the bonzes, in speaking 
well of Ogul Khan, had good cause for so doing, 
it is true, this prince betrayed, perhaps, an ex- 
travagant hope, which they imputed tc^ what 
could not rationally be the foundation of such 
an hope, as being merely the ro.sult of wise 
maxims of government. But the respect, 
which, in pursuance of these maxims, •he 
shewed to their order ; the protection they en- 
joyed from him ; and the cautious manner in 
which he used to proceed in alj matters that re- 
lated to the senseless but established worship of 
the great monkey, certainly entitled him, if 
not to the gratitude, at least to a certain degree 
of equity on the part of the bonzes. And, even 
granting that they would not allow him this vir- 
tue, without proof ; it is, however, to be sup- 
posed, that they had so much prudence as to do 
from fear what ordinary people would have don^ 
from a nobler motive. 

Daring this speech of the fair Nurmahal, a 
sound escaped the Sultan, which seemed an ift- 
termediate somewhat between sighing and yawn- 
ing. Tlie emir gave the lady the sign agreed on, 
and she was about to break off, when .Shah Gebal, 
who was in perfect good humour, gave them to 
! understand, by a nod, that he was not yet tired 
I of the story. 

Ogul Khan, continued she, had several suc- 
cessors, who just crossed the stage, and disap- 
peared, without having done any thing, either 
so good or so bad, as to deserve the notice of 
posterity. Accordingly, they are termed in^the 
‘year-books of Sheshian, the nameless kings; 
for the nation had so few opportunities of hearing 
SR 
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their namc^, that very few could tell the 
reigning Sultan wa$ called. If this circXistance 
gives iMJSterity but a very mean idea of their 
merits, it must, however, be owned, that their 
conteMtiporaries were not the worse for it The 
eilence of history seems at least fo prove this 
much, that Sheshian was not unhaMpy under 
their unrenowned administration ; and to he not 
unhappy, is at least a very tolerable condition. 

Only it cannot last long, said Danishmende ; 
forcthis vacant state of a whole nation, seems to 
me exactly the same as witli an individual, the 
middle state between sickness and hetilth ; one 
of these must ensue, either the patient must re- 
cover, or he must languish to death. 

Perhaps this miglu have been the case with 
the She^ianese, continued Nurmahal, if the last 
of these nameless kings had nut been so fortunate 
as to possess a mistress, by whom his government 
became one of the most remarkable and brilliant 
in the history of that kingdom. 

Excellent ! cried Shah Gebal ; I admire the 
kings who are indebted to their mistresses for the 
mention that is made of them in history. 

1 must not forget, Sir, said the fair Nurmahal, 
that the Sheshianese in this particular had a 
custom by which, as far as I know, they differed 
from all the other nations of the globe, a custoih 
that would considerably swell the number of the 


nameless kings mail nations, if it were generally 
iiitroducdH. Nothing that happened under the 
government of a king was attributed to the king, 
unless he had done it himself. ^ Excellent laws 
arul regulations might be made, battles won, 
pnninces conquered, or, whit is at iWst as good, 
j preserved and improved, and yet the fame of the 
king receives not the least augmentation. All 
that happened, good ()];J^bad, was ascribed to them 
^hat did it; and the kih^who had done nothing 
was, and continued to be, a nameless king, even 
tliough the most signal events had happened in 
his time. 

Nothing enn be more reasonable, said the SuU 
tan. Let every one have his due. To ascribe to 
a prince Jhe good that his minister does (I ex- 
cept the case where they are merely the instru- 
ments, or, so to speak, the mi mbers whereby, he 
works as thef soul of the wh.de body politic), 
would be just as if it were to be ascribed as a 
merit to him that his country was fertile, because 
he allowed the sun to shine and the rain to fall. 

Nurmahal, Danishmende, and the young 
Mirza, bestowed abundance of applause on this 
remark, and all the admiration which it the 
rather deserved as being really more disinterested 
than Shah Gebal might, perhaps, flatter himself 

was. 

[T. be continuerl'] 


BEAUTIES OF MODERN LITERATURE. 

DR. BEATTIFS AUDIENCE WITH HI;^ PRESENT MAJESTY. 


Sit William Forbes, in his Account of! 
the Life and Writings of James Beattie, L.L.D.” 
has given, from the Diary of that author, the fol- 
lowing very interesting narrative of the doctor's 
interview with their present Majesties, flis 
pension, the deserved recompense for his Essay I 
en Truth, had been already awarded to Beattie 5 1 
he had also previously attended the Levee at St, 
James's, < where he was presented by Loid Dart- 
mouth, and graciously received by the monarch. I 
I set out (writes Dr. Beattie,) for Dr. Majen- 
die’s at Kew-Grqen. The doctor told me that he 
had not seen the King yesterday, but had left a 
note in writing, to intimate that I was to be at his 
house to-day 5 and that one of the King'^s pages 
had come to him this morning, to say, •• that his 
Majesty would see me at a little after twelve." 
At twelve, the doctor and I went to the King's 
liou^at Kew. W e had been only a few minutes 
m hall, vi[hcn the King and Queen came in 


from an airing, and as they passed through the 
hall the King called to me by name, and asked 
how long It wa.s since I came from town. 1 an- 
swered^ about un hour. I shall see you,” says 
he, in a little.” The doctor and I waited a con- 
siderable time, (fertile King was busy) and then 
we were called into a large room, furnished as a 
library, where the King was walking about and the 
Queen sitting in a chair. We were received in 
the most gracious manner possible, by both thei» 
Majesties. 1 had the honour of a conversation 
with them, (nobody else being present, but Dr. 
Majendie) for upwards of an hour, oh a great 
variety of topics, in which both the King and 
j Queen joined, with a degree of cheerfulness, affa- 
I bility,and ease, that was to me surprising and sooii 
dissipated the embarrassment which I felt, at the 
beginning of ihfe conference. They both compi i- 
mented me, in the highest, terms, on my Essay 
which, they aud, was a book they always kept by 
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them ; and the King said he hail one copy of it j 
at Kew, and another in town^ and immediately 
wenuand took it down from the shelf. 1 found j 
it was the seoon4 edition. 1 never stole a book 
but one,’* said his Majesty, and that was yours; 
(speaking to me) I stole it from the Queen, to 
give it to Lord Hertford to read.” He had heard 
that the sale of Hume’s Essays had failed, since 
my book was published ; and 1 told him what 
Mr. Strahan had told me, in reg ird to that mat- 
ter. He had even heard of my be^pg at Edin- 
burgh, la^t summer, and how Mr. Hume was 
offended on the score of niy book. He asked 
many questions about the second p%rt of the 
Essay, and when it would be reaiiy for the 
press. 1 gave him, in a siiort s])ecch, an account 
of the plan of it; and saul, my health was so 
prec^ious, I could not tell when it might be 
ready, as 1 had many books to consult before 1 
could finish it; but, ihat if my health were good, 

1 thought 1 might bring it to a conclusion in two 
* or three years. He asked how long 1 had been 
composing my Essay ?^praised the caution 
with which it was written ; and said, he did not 
wonder that it had employed me five or six years. 
He asked about my poems. 1 said, there was 
only one poem of my own, on which 1 set any 
value, (meaning the Minstrel,) and that it was 
first puiilished about the same time with the 
Essay. My other poems, 1 said, were incor- 
rect, being but juvenile pieces, and of little conse- 
quence, even in my own opinion. We had much 
conversation on moral subjects; from which both 
their Majesties let it appear, that they were warm 
friends to Christianity ; and so little inclined to 
infidelity, that they could hardly believe that any 
thinking man could really be an atheist, ^unless 
he could bring himself to believe that he made j 
himself ; a thought which pleased the King ex- ! 
ceedingly : and he repeated it several times to the 
Queen. He staked whether any thing had been 
written against me. 1 spoke of the late pamphlet, 
ef which 1 gave him an account, telling lym, 
that I hsTd never met with any man who had read 
it, except one Quaker. This brought on some 
discourse about the Quakers, whose moderation, 
and mild behaviour, the King and Queen^com- 
mended. Iwas asked many questions about the 
Scots universities, the revenues of the Scots clergy, 
their mode of praying and preaching, the medical 
college of Edinburgh, Dr. Gregory, (of whom 1 
gave a particular character) and Dr« Cullen, the 
length of our vacation at Aberdeen, and the close- 
ness of our attendance during the winter, the num- 
ber of students that attend my lectures, my mode 
of lecturing, whether from notes, or completely 
•written lectures; about Mr. Hume, aAd Dr. Ro- 
bertson, and Lord Kinnoull, and the Archbishop 
of Ytrk| Ire. Ice. Ire. HU Majesty asked whai 1 


thought of my new acquaintance. Lord Dart- 
mouth? 1 said, there was something in his air 
and manner, which 1 thought not only agreeablOf 
but enchanting, and that he seemed to me one of 
the best of men ; a sentiment in which both their 
Miijestics heartily joined. They say that Lord 
Dartmouth is an enthusiast,” said *he King,** buL 
surely he says nothing on the subject of religion, 
but what every Christian may, and ought to say.’’ 
He asked, whether 1 did not think the Engjjsh 
language on the decline at present ? J answered 
in the affirmative; and the King agreed, and 
named the Spectator as one of the best stand- 
ards of the language. When 1 told him that tht 
Scots clergy sometimes prayed a quarter, or even 
half an hour, at a time, he asked, whether that 
did not K^ad them into repetitions ? 1 said it often 
did. ** That,” said ho, 1 don’t like in prayers i 
and excellent as our liturgy is, 1 think it some- 
what faulty in that respect." ** Your Majesty 
knows,” aaul 1, ** that three services are joined in 
one, in the ordinary church service, which is one 
cause of those repetitions.** ** True,” he replied , 
** and that circumstance also makes that service 
too long.*’ From this, he took occasion to speak 
of the composition of the church liturgy ; on 
wlych he very justly bestowed the highest com- 
mendation. “ Observe,” his Majesty said, how 
fiat those occasional prayers are, that are now 
composed, in comparison witjh the old one8.”i*«* 
When 1 mentioned the smallness of the chuich- 
livings ill Scotland, he said, ** he wondered how 
men of liberal education would chuse to become 
clergymen there,” and asked, ** whether in the 
remote parts of the country , the cl|rgy, in general, 
were not very ignorant ?” 1 answered, ** No, for 
that education was very cheap in Scotland, and 
that the clergy, in general, were men of good 
sense, and competent learning." He asked, 
whether we had any good preachers In Aberdeen ? 

I said, ** Yes,” and named Campbell and Gerrard, 
with whose names, however, 1 did not find that 
he was acquainted. Dr. Majendie mentioned 
Dr. Oswald’s Appeal, with commendati^)n • 

I praised it too ; and the Queen took down the 
name, with a view to send for it. 1 was asked, * 
whether I knew Dr. Oswald ? I answered, 1 did, 
not ; and said, th<it my book was published before 
I read his ; that Dr. O, was well known to Lord 
Kinnoull, who had often proposed to make us 
acquainted. We discussed a great many other 
topics ; for the conversation, as before observed, 
lasted for upwards of an hour, without any inter- 
mission. The Queen bore a large share in 
Both the King and her Majesty shewed a great 
deal of good sense, acuteness, and knowledge; ai 
well as of good nature and affability. At la3t| 
the King took out his watch (for it was now 
almost three o’clock, Iris hour of dintferjwhiilpi 
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Dr. Majendie and I took as a signal to withdraw. 
We accordingly bowed to their Majesties, and 1 
addressed the King in these words :— ** 1 hope, 
Str, your Majesty will pardon me, if 1 take this 
opportunity to return you my humble and most 
grateful acknowledgments, for the honour you 
have been pleased ^ confer %pon me.” He ini- 
nledlately answered, 1 think 1 could do no less 
for a man, who has done so much service to the 
cause of Christianity. 1 shall be always glad of 
ah dpportunity to shew the good opinion I have 
of you.” The Queen sate all the while, and the 
King stood, sometimes walking aboun a little. 
Her Majesty speaks the English language with 
.surprising elegance, and little or nothing of a fo- 
reign accent. Tiierc is something wonderfully 
captivating in her manner, so that if she were 
only of the rank of a private gentlewoman, one 
could not help taking notice of her, as one of the 
most agreeable women in the world. Her face is 


much more pleasing than any of her pictures ; 
and in the expression ofher eyes, and inher smile, 
there is something peculiarly engaging. When 
the doctor and 1 came out, “ Pray,” said I,** how 
did 1 behave ? Tell me honestly, 'for I am not ac- 
customed to conversations of this kind.” ** Why, 
perfectly well,” answered he, and just as you 
ought to do.”— ‘‘ Are you sure of that ?” said 
1.— As sure,” he replied, “ as of my own exist* 
ence : and you may be assured of it too, when I 
tell you, that if them hatl been any thing in your 
manner or con-Versation, which was not perfectly 
agreeable, your conference would have been at 
an end in eight or ten minutes at most.” The 
doctor afterwards told me, that it was a most un- 
common thing for a private man, and a com- 
moner, to be honoured with so long an audience. 
1 dined with Dr. and Mrs. Majendie, and their 
family, and reJurned to town in the evening, veiy 
much pleased with the occurences of the day. 


STATE OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS, 


% 

A DESCRIPTION OF LONDON. 


MR. EDITOR, 

Tn the fourth Number of your Magazine, you 
gave a description of London, collected from the 
various works of Dr. Johnson. The following 
paper is takgn, with alterations, omissions, and 
additions, from an anonymous collection of Essays 
which was published above thirty years ago, and 
as they have long been out of print, perhaps you 
will not deem it unworthy of being preserved as. 
a supplement to the Doctor’s account, being 
equally applicable to this great metropolis at 
present as it was in 1769; painting the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of a commercial capital 
pf immense population and riches. 

Tf it be asked what superior attractions are 
there in London, where the majority of the 
inhabitants must,' as long as they continue there, 
bid adieu to Nature, and shroud their heads in 
darkness, smoke, and cloudy vapours^ 

it'may be an.swered these are niany and vari- 
ous^ well adapted to a vairiety of tastes and cha- 
racters. Some are indeec^ criminal, Others merely 
frivolous, an4 oihers again of a laudable nature, 
fake a cursory vii&w of the princip^. 

'The gay and the ambitious, whose enjoyment 
Isicentred in making a figure in the wotfd^ who 
ate wilting^to undergo a thousand miseties^ if' 


they may but appear happy, will naturally crowd 
to the metropolis as to the proper theatre of ex- 
hibition. 

That place best answers their purpose which 
contains the greatest number of eyes, and an 
universal neglect of admiration would render 
them completely wretched. 

The beauties of creation can wear no charm 
to those whose attention is perpetually turned on 
themselves. Lawns, groves, and rivers, neither 
compliment , nor flatter; but to this class of 
beingfs, all other language is insipid. Th :refore 
they fly with impatience to a spot where that 
dialect chiefly abouhds. 

But the inconveniences attending so great a 
conflux of the rich and gay are obvious. Their 
multitudes pall the sight, until a chariot and a 
dray-cart pass equally unnoticed; or should 
studied splendour awaken the attention of the 
public, yet those rays of admiration are unhap- 
pily divided and subdivided into a thousand 
diverging and enfeebled fragments, which each 
fondly wishes to be collected in one focus, and 
to be centred upon himself,*—*^ The world the 
pedestal, himself the statue, and all mankind the 
lookers on,” 

With these we will associate the numbers who 
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consider pleasure as the first business, the worthy 
pursuit of life, and to such London is the grand 
niarr, the Paradise of Mahomet, where ihey 
ina^ revel the whole circle of the hours in scenes 
ef the most rcfhncd, or of the grossest dissipation. 
They mayswander from auctions, morning exhi- 
bitions, and idle amusements innumerable, to 
plays, operas, balls, concerts, routs, masquerades, 

• gaming-tables, taverns, brothels, &c, till they 

have exhausted the largest patrimony, the most 
promising health, iind their whole stock of credit, 
character and morals. • 

The town affords a transient entertainment to i 
the occasional visitor, who is amazed at a mode 
of living so opposite to native simjjlicity. The 
bustle of the city, the splendour of the shops, 
the parade of business, the variety of carriages 
and equipages, tlie immense congress of people 
stfike him as a superior kind of jgjrspccrive-box, 
or magic-lantern, and he recites after Ins return, 
the wondrous tales of what he has heard and 
seen, to his listning and astonished family. 

London is also the stage of action for a man of 
business, whose principal object is the accumu- 
lation of wealth, and who, sportsman like, places 
all his bliss in the pursuit, being destitute of 
cither leisure or taste for the enjoyment of his 
werdth. 

A man of this character cares not where fie 
lives nor how he lives, provided he can but en- 
gross the ^meaiisof living ^ and let him but pos- 

• scss a large number of the tickets of enjoyment, 

he is by no means anxious whether they be 
drawn prizes or not. The whole extent of his 
desires is to make a figure on the 'Change ; to 
render the firm of his house familiar to all Eu- 
rope, and to both the Indies^ to be able to in- 
fluence the price of a commodity, and to affect 
the rise and fall of Stocks. To such a man, 
London is, as it were, the important spot, the 
point, ihe fulcrum on which he may place his 
commercial lever, and where, provided his lever 
have a sufRcient purchase, he may be able to 
move the world at will. * • 

The city is the most encouraging mart for su- 
perior abilities in all depaftments. It gives an 
equal chance to every trade and profession j it is 
a ])lace where the meanest of employiAents may 
become the sources of wealth; , and where chim- 
ney-sweepers, old-clothes«men, hair-dressers, 
tailors, and quacks, sometimes acquire afflu- 
ence, and frequently enjoy the privileges of be- 
ing ranked in the class of gentlemen. But the 
inconveniencies and misfortunes are, that the 
man ilrho brings his talents to sale, is often starved 
before he can find a purchaser : that the arts are 
generally encouraged in an inverse^ proportion to 
their utility, and those which most administer 
to the luxurUH and vices of mankind^ are the 
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most certain of rapid ^uccess : lliat the foiward 
and self-consequential, wn St from the rich and 
powerful that jjatroiuge which is duo to modest 
merit: that the ingenious artist and manufactu- 
rer has such lemptations to indolence, extrava- 
gance, and pn.fiigacy, as greatly endanger his 
complete ruin. He who is^able to set these va- 
rious hands at work, often becomes rich by their 
ingenuity, while the piomoter-^ of his abundance 
suffer all the miseries of dependence, and ilic 
insults of capricious wc*ilt!i. ^ 

I London is tlie happicMt jdaceof resort for the 
numercgis gangs of s1urj)crki and swindlcis of dif- 
ferent deiioni illations. It is here they may fol- 
I low their various honour.iblejirofe'^sions, appear 
in numberless shapes and chaiactei.^ wl'h impu- 
nity ; may meet with l]n^u^pk■io^,s dupes in 
abundance, and, by frequent acting, loacome so 
perfect in their pait-, as to be aiilo to deceive 
every one who lias the luUfortunc to f.tll into 
their way. 

With these we nny class the whole tribe of 
pick-pockets, thieves, hou^e-hroakcl'^, giils aban- 
doned to vice, bullies, his cling constables, tind 
trading ju.stice.s, wlu) conspire tog' ther to be 
the terror and pest of all decent and sober fa- 
milies. 

• Single men, whose circumstances or whose * 
apprehcusion» will not suffer them to cuter into 
the conjugal state, too easily find in town all 
their wants supplied. The wliole city is their 
own, if either the proper use or the abuse of any 
thing deserves that title. The adage that»*‘ a 
good man is always at home," may in a certain 
sense be claimed by them, f'or liny may 
breakfast in one place, dine iqa second, sup in a • 
third, lodge in <i fourili, or not I'^dge at all, 
without being missed, or responsible to any one. 

It is here that their virtue is put to the utmost 
proof : that gondness shows itself to be the ge- 
nuine offspring of an upright heart and just prin- 
ciples, and not the illegitimate produce of pru- 
dential regard to character : and it is here also 
that an unblemished reputaiitiii and foul deeds 
are by no means incompaliblc ; and that pru- 
dence, decorum, and hyjjocrUy may long serve 
a man instead of all tlie iibst'’iiiious viitues. * 

And yet, these roving privilege'* soon grow 
tiresome to such men as lead such a life; they^ 
are for ever straiigersi to the dear delights of tho 
social state, and the enjoyments of a well regu- 
lated family. He that is inrhsciii innately at 
home is never at lionie, and h.: feels himself a 
stranger or a visitor amidst his closest con- 
nexions. 

To the busy politician who leaves all his do- 
mestic affairs in confusion, to 'settle those of 
Europe; who is more anxious about the nationaL 
debt than about his own; and who patiepUy r«N 
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si^ns his family to indigence and beggary , pro- the student in his pursuits of various branches of 
vided the public commerce be in a tiourishing •! science; whhre, by attending on different Pro- 
condition ; And to fhe eager newsmonger who * fessors, conversing with men of genius, learning. 


continually craves after fresh intelligence; who 
imagines that nothing can be of importance that 
is three days old ; and who feeds as heartily upon 
trials, bankruptcies, *fires, shipwrecks, battles, 
executions, murders, and deaths, as upon the 
most interesting and happy occurrences, the 
nnp)erouB coffee-houses and other places of col- 
loquiaf intercourse become the centre of hap- 
piness. ' 

London is certainly in a high degree favourable 
to sociability. Its inhabitants have superior op- 
portunities of ch using iheir compsiny. Here 
persons in similar pursuits, of congenial tastes, 
and whose ideas perfectly amalgamate, may as- 
sociate in a friendly club, and spend their even- 
ings in agreeable converse. Yet it is a pity that 
late hour's, and temptations to intoxication, 
should often render it prudent for a cautious 
man, not to frequent convivial meetings. 

Men who retain religious principles, and whose 
education or conviction teach them to prefer one 
mode of worship to another, may in this great 
city, worship their creator according to their in- 
clinations, or the dictates of their consciences ; 
or rather, they may chuse which road they please 
in their journey to heaven. And it is not to be 
doubted but that the honest and good in each 
road will find their way. Quakers, Anabaptists, 
Presbyterians, Independents, Methodists, Roman 
Catholics, and Jew.s, as well as churchmen, may 
there worship according to their own particular 
modes, and associate with those of their own 
persuasion. While' the peculiar circumstances 
of the place, frequent intercourses of a com- 
meicial nature, and a general inattention to every 
' other part of a man’s character, except that of 
honour in his vocation, give to persons of these 
different beliefs, the fortunate habit, if not the 
virtue, of universal and reciprocal toleration. 

To tho^e pious souls who place the sum of 
religion in punctually frequenting lectures and 
sermon.s, and who dream that constantly going 
to ^huol and learning their duty is exactly the 
same as practising is London is ** a little heaven 
below.” Tabernacli^s, conventicles, morning, 
noon, and evening lectures amongst the disciples 
of Whitfield and Wesiley, among Antinomians, 
Hutchinsonians, and Sandimanians, besides occa- 
sional preachers in Moor/ields and other conve- 
nient places of open exhibition ; may so fully 
occupy every portion of their time, as scarcely 
to allow them leisure to censure those who by 
omitting some few of these forms of godliness, 
enjoy more frequent opportunities o*f conducting 
themstlves by its gfsnuine power. 

' Lomtoh Is a place very advantageous to 


and experience, consulting libraries^ visiting mu- 
seums, exhibitions, Ac. he may enjoy the means 
of making the most desirable progr^s in his 
studies, if he have sufficient resolution to escape 
the dangerous dissipations of the place. 

The town may also be thought the proper 
school of manners; where the collegiate may* 
wear off his pedantry, and the country squire his 
awkwardness. Yhe town in this sense must 
mean the multitudes of strangers who occasion- 
ally assemble there, and from whom true polite- 
ness and courtesy of behaviour may sometimes 
be acquired. For the plainest rustic would not 
improve much by his commerce with the na- 
tives. Very few of those whose education has 
been confined to^London are examples of address 
and engaging deportment ; considering Europe 
as the most important part of the globe, England 
as the most important part of Europe, the metro- 
polis as the most important part of England, and 
perhaps the place of their residence, as the most 
important part of the metropolis, these citizens 
of accumulated consequence, treat with airs of 
childish superiority and disdain, all those unlucky 
objects who were not born within the sound of 
Row bells. These gentry are also very apt to 
mistake negligence and inattention for ease ; a 
dull repetition of the contents of a newspaper, 
for edifying conversation; pert reflections and 
satirical insinuations upon country life and man- 
ners, for wit and humour; whilst their good 
ladies substitute affectation for politeness, a pas- 
sion for every whimsical fashion for taste, and 
extravagance for granddur. And they both unite 
in the opinibn, that all strangers are bound te 
admire every thing peculiar to the place, even 
to its noise, confusion, and filth. In a word, 
they seem to claim the privilege of behaving as 
they please; and forgetting that London may not 
be the first mart^ for manners, though it be for 
various bther articles, they exhibit their cfwn 
coarse goods, for the very best of the kind. 

But, to take the towh in its most ample sig- 
nification, zs the resort also of persons of fashion 
and distinction, it is indubitably a place where a 
countryman may rub off his rust ; but still he 
must be careful what he rubs against, or he may 
exchange country dirt for city coom ; he must 
be cautious not to lose in good sense more than 
he gains by refinement ; not to part with hk 
honest plainess for duplicity of manners, or sub- 
stitute a courteous bow and fine promises, for 
real offices of benevolence and friendship. 

The capital i» a plkce worthy the temporary 
mdence of the speculative philosopher whe 
thinks the proper study of mankind ii man.” 
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By conversing with a diversity of characters 
he may acquire a considerable insight into the 
modifications of the human heart. Here he will 
constantly behold the force of evil example coun- 
teracting 4ie original bent of a virtuous educa- 
tion ; the power of sordid interest over one who 
had early imbibed the principles of strict inte- 
a grity, perhaps of generosity ; and of criminal 
pleasures over the pupil of sobriety ! He will 
learn in time to calculate the weeks or months 
requisite to metamorphose the gon of a humble 
peasant into an insolent footman; of a plain 
farmer^! lad into a coxcomb or fine gentleman ! 
He will lament to see the laboui*^ of a pious 
parent^ who, when he was teaching the young 
idea how to shoot," strove to make it shoot to- 
wards heaven, and watered the tender plant with 
mfny a supplicating tear; he wilb lament to see 
all this fostering care rendered abortive by the 
attendance, during a single month, upon some 
disputing club, or seminary of systematic vice! 
where the porter- inspired orator affects to laugh 
at his former principles, as the dull notions of 
dotards, unworthy a man of spirit and free en- 
quiry, stands forth the champion of inddelity, or, 
prompted by vanity, becomes the hypocrite of 
sin ! dares to deny a faith which he still believes^ 
openly dispute tenets he secretly reveres, and 
argue against convictions which in his retired 
moments “ harrow up the soul." 

, Our philosopher will discover the power of 
connexions and example,' of interest or of plea- 
sures, to change the principles and dispositions 
of men; and he will remark how easily those 
who have no stamen of their own, no genuine 
unshaken rule of conduct, no settled notions of 
virtue, and rational fear of heaven, hew easily 
they yield themselves up to foreign impressions, 
like wax to the seal ; or bear a diversity of vici- 
ous resemblances according to the moulds in 
which they may accidentally be cast. 

After he has made general observations of this 
nature^ for which this great city will fiUnish 
ample materials, he may study the leading cha- 
racteristics, the distinguishinti type of each divi- 
aion. 

Ill the western quarter he may contemplate 
the proud and fastidious courtier, uniting the 
extremes of haughtiness and servility; swoln 
with the idea of his own importance, and yet 
courting the admiration of every transient spec- 
tator ; meanly cringing to those in power, but 
treating his inferiors with disdain ; lavish of his 
bounty to sycophants and panders to his plea- 
sures, but deaf to the cries of indigence, or the 
demands of justice; betraying his ^untry for 
gold, and risking that gold on the turn of a die ! I 
supercilious to those who are dependent on bis ; 
miles, himself a stranger to the independence of 


a man; destitute of every moral excellence, but 
vain of his manifold titles and trappings of pre- 
eminence ; ridiculing the rigid restraints of virtue 
and religion, and torn asunder by the contest of 
irregular passions, or corroded with diseases gene- 
rated by criminal excess. • 

After he has studied this portrait of modern 
greatness in our sex, which, with a few honour- 
able exceptions may be too close a resemblance, 
he may cast his eyes on that whimsical and in- 
significant thing called a ,/ine lady ; in whom, 
althougli she thinks herself the most important 
personage in the whole creation, he will search 
in vain for those characteristic excellencies of 
women, winning softness, modest reserve, deli- 
cate* sensibility, and tlie regular management of 
domestic affairs, filial, conjugal, and parental 
affection, and a heart attuned to friendship, 
sympathy, and love. He will perceive the 
whole business of her life to be pleasure, and 
the indulgence of her capricious humours ; and 
that she is, notwithstanding, a novice in her pro- 
‘fession. He will find her a slave to fashions 
which disfigure that person she is so anxious to 
adorn ; a stranger to elegance and taste, althougli 
what she chiefly affects ; and disgusted with the 
very amusements whicltoccupied all her thoughts. 
He will smile to see her mistake affected airs for 
I gentility, impertinence for familiarity, haughti- 
i ness for dignity, volubility for eloquence, trite 
ifleas, and a round of hackneyed phrases for sen- 
timent, the most absurd prostitution of strong 
expressions upon trifling subjects for sublimity of 
thought, a troublesome pett»shness of disposition 
for a delicate sensibil ity of nerves. And he some*' 
times will have reason to be shocked at her 
breaking the modest, the amiably timid restraint! 
of nature, and considering impudence as a 
womanly virtue. At her aflccting to disbelieve 
the truths of religion, whilst she is the dupe of 
childish credulities; braving her maker with 
more than masculine infidelity, and yet scream- 
ing and trembling at the sight of a frog ora 
mouse. He will observe lier strictly maintaining 
all the appearances of friendship but totally los^ 
to its reality ; making generous otFers of assist- 
ance to those who do not want it, and neglecting 
common civility to the needy and ojipresred ; 
classing herself among the warmest of vour 
friends in your presence, and sporting with your 
person, character, and situation in your absence j 
estimating the woith of her associates according 
to their rank in the fashionable world, and yet 
lavishing all the confidence of friendship to her 
chambermaid, and the best affections af her 
sophisticated nature to pafrots, lap-dogs, and 
monkies ! • 

*He will observe h^r most serious qpeupations 
to consist in receiving and paying irksome cere- 
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monious visits, in which her exprcs-iions of the 
happiness she feels at the interview, CAn only be 
equalled by the rsAl laniruor and tlisgust she ex- 
periences 5 or in answering cards of immeanipg 
complimtn«s ; or in hAiirizing her own concep- 
tions of frieiiddiii *and politeness, by sending 
round an empty eqnijjaqo, attended by a train ol 
servants, to onquM-- nfier tlie welfare of her most 
Intiqgato acquaintance ! In the evenings he will 
sec her scaled at the car-.l table with anxiety, 
iinpatienci', , aiiger, enw, and other 

evil pas-'iu’iis in luM 'u'in; and perhaps ’he may 
detect her, under the sanction of her sex and 
qiudify, :u the p'ool the Uirty tricks of 

a sharper and coinmon elicit. 

ThU', from a general review of her whole life, 
will our [il.ilf.soplier either be tempted to turn a 
partial Muliometaii, and doubt whether some of 
the fair sex may not be frirmcd without a soul, 
or he will place the existence of such a hf^ing 
among I'le inscrutable inysteiios of I’rovid rice! 

Satiated wv'ii tlicje sights, he will not be much 
disposed to vi'iit the \nuiieiis of the llaymarket, 
Cockspur-stu'ct, and IVcadilly, where the dc- 
peiidaivs au'l ajqn'uclagO'. of greatness rhioHy re- 
sort*, or he r.iigUi here contemplate human na- 
ture in a ni vsquerade, if possible slid more fan- 
lAslic ! He night bclioM per-ons descended 
from the mennest ju'.rcntnjp*, and educatcMl m the 
humblO'it w'l'illxS of life, smMcnIy sjulnging up, 
like gaudy and pernicious weeds in the place of 
nutiiiive grain 5 and in their profi'.ssions of bar- 
bers, liair-diesier-?, tnihirs, inilliucr.-, li.igni-.tN, 
daneiug-iua^-tor^, s'lign-, uuiMcians, pl.15 &c. 
assuming ilu :iiis, and aping the manners of 
their siiperi«):s. 

If oui ph'!o*>oj)hor should take a walk among 
the new buddings in Mary bone, he will not iad 
to admire il"2 piovisionsso commodioudy made 
for adniiuis miiig ;o vice, and ])ie. erving the ap- 
pearaiico id Mnno Here lu* may chance 10 see 
marly a s ’-late lieail of a family toying with a 
gill of tlni tviv. M. ^Lacli.''. of : tritt hunuur, punc- 
tual ill then appoimmcri's wiih their gall.iirs ; 
kept-mistrcks.-s, coiinterb ilancing iuhdelity to 
their bciiefaeiors by g i.erosity 10 strange rsj and 
females of unquestioned Viitue destroying the 
consliiiitiOns of sober youth. 

Pasdug through St.CJiies’s, he may have op- 
portunities of seeing mail leduccd to the lowest 
scale of villany. He may behold vice enthroned 
on a dungbilf, surrounded with a retinue of beg- 
ging impoAovs, pick-pockets, thieves, hotise- 
breakers '4ud b.igh.waymeii, enjoying iu common 
all the priMleges, wnhoAii ihc chains of mar- 
riage 5 am! .Jc»'ngoicr again, in garrets and in 
cellars, the crimes of the ..bandtmed rich !-^ 
He may up these valual.de truths out of the 
fiUft— that- dlijoluie mailncrs are universally 


odious in rags— that vice appears in ‘ all its defor- 
mity and ignominy, where external s'pleiidour 
wanting to' varnish the crime, or dazzle the' eye 5 
and he may feel the force of the toel’s adage ; 

** It is the fall degrades her to a ****** 

‘‘ Let greatness own her, and she’s mean no 
more.” . 

Let our observer visit the city, and he will be- 
hold the full power of intertst, and the various 
modifications of that ruling principle, the I0V4: of 
money! He will observe the virtue of indiK^try 
j swallow iipj. almost every other virtue; or, like 
I subtile leaven, insinuate itself into every action 
1 and every motive. Ho will find this at the bi^t- 
I tom of many a vice, and largely blended with 
! many a virtue— the bond of all social conncxhjii, 

I as \v< II a** lh(‘*genoral caii^^e of discord. 

The city is a place where almost every act of 
courtesy and politeness may be set down to the 
scofc of policy , wliere subacriplions and dona- 
tions to misery shall mostly be regulated by some 
latent expectations of advantage; where tlie 
views of interest shall accompany the man to 
the tavern, to the play house, to the public 
gardt iis, and authorize expensive dissipation and 
midnight revels ! Nay, it shall even mix witli 
his very religion, influence his choice of a 
preacher, or direct his dubimi- steps to a pi ice 
! of worsliip, where he may learn “ not to love 
^ the worlvl, nor the things of the world.” 

I He will find the clisluiguishing character of the 
j ladies to be an eagerness tu jiay tlie most exlra- 
I vagant coinpliuienis to tlieir husband’s wealth, 
j and, by v.arious arts of di'sijiation, put his gains 
I and credit to the utmost pi oof. In a word,, he 
j will obscis^esuch a general spirit of luxury, such 
:n alfcctalioii of ainucnce amongst our city 
dames, as to discountenance the very appear- 
ance of economy, and render them a willing 
1 prey to imU»nors, laundresses, and their 'own 
I douK^siics ! rile will sec such a rage for imitating 
! the pn vading fashions, as breaks down* every 
.distinction, and confounds eveiy class; so that 
i he shall find it difiiciilt t» distinguish the mistress 
' from tlv- w niiing-maid, or drcijdier the wife or 
I daughter of a butcher, baker, poulterer, or fal- 
! luw'-chaiidlcr, in a piiblu assembly, from a rich 
heiress, or the consort uf an opulent merchant ! 
He will frequently hear of atfectionate wives, 
who plunder their dear partner at home, that 
they may support his reputation abroad; and, in 
league with their servants, advance the price of 
every marketable commodity in their daily ac- 
counts, to raise a fund for these laudable seyret 
services. Hh will often meet females stepping 
out of paltry shops, and 1 title dirty courts, like 
heroines on the stage, from a cottage or a prison^ 
in all the pomp of dress 1 and he may some- 
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tiinc« detect the notable housewife performing 
her common domestic drudgeries in Silks, laces, 
aiij muslins, either from her insurmountable pas> 
sion for finery, •or because the poverty of her 
wardrobe will not allow her the necessary change 
of suits. * 

In the out-skirts of the town, our inquisitive 
^ observer may be wiuiess to an odd assemblage of 
character and situations. He will find a few who 
desire to live, and deserve to live, and are so 
fortunate as to succeed ; many ^who would live 
and cannot ; numbers who might live and will 
not ; and greater numbers who do live, and do 
not deserve it. ^ 

He will often discern numbers in silent want 
and sickness privately struggling with woe, 
whilst imposture intercepts the plenteous streams 
ol>niercy, which would otherwise gladden their 
heaYts ! He will remark with a mixture of pity 
and indignation the cruel policy of the times, 
which sets open such multitudes of houses for the 
purposes of intoxication and riot ; and thus 
debauches the morals of the people, in order to 
increase the public revenues! To this cause 
will he principally attribute the frequent sight of 
insolence in rags ; of spirits grown uncontrellablc 
by being lost to every sense of decency 5 of men 
reduced to the lowest ebb of wretchedness, even 
so as no longer to feel their own misery ; and 
terminating their worthless existence by falling 
victims to the laws, through crimes of which 
the laws themselves have been the parents, the 
nurses, and the guardians. 

By the river side he will contemplate the sons 
of Neptune, He will see an impetuous race, 
equally ready for great and noble exploits, or for 
riot and confusion, as the most irivijil circum- 
stances shall decide ; he will find thep generous, 
because thoughtless and imprudent ; brutal, be- 
cause they are themselves hardy 5 and courageous, 
because they are ignorant of danger; in the 
same persons he may witness instances of the 
111 osi^ exalted virtue and heroisnf, mixed with 
the vices bf a ruffian. 
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He may sometimes behold a city mob d(/iug 
wrong, ill order to rectify abuses; sallying forth 
to revenge real or imaginary evils, and com- 
mitting still greater in the attempt ; meaning 
well, and actuated by right principles in the first 
instance, but in the next degenerating into a 
lawless banditti ; hissing, Iftillooir.g, pelting, or 
leading in triumph, a prince or a beggar, accord- 
ing to their ideas of merit or clement ; but chang- 
ing these ideas with every wind that blows. 

if curiosity or comm isoration shall induct him 
to visit the numerous prisons, he will sec places 
intended for schools of reformation become 
nurseries of vice ; he will observe men rendered 
tenfold more daring and experienced in iniquity 
by their punishments ; lost to every sense of 
shame, except that of having any remaining 
virtues ; and familiarized to ignominious deaths, 
until they placidly contemplate them as natural 
events. 

To conclude our observations on London, 
should our speculative, chance to be at tlie same 
time a practical philosopher, he will retiic with 
due expedition from a jdace where, alihough 
there is so much to learn, there is so little to 
please. But if destiny should oblige him to take 
up his residence there, he will make the best of 
*the matter; prudently enjoy all the advantages 
the town affords ; convert his knowledge of man- 
kind, if possible, to their use, and judging with 
Horace, 

Stulhfff uterque locum, immeritum causaiur inifue ; 

In culpa est Lib. i. Epist. xiv. 

“ Fools only, fault with places find; 

The fault is solely in thevnind.” 

He will seek happiness within himself, by the 
practice of virtue, <ind the pursuit of useful 
science ; which, fortunately for man, require no 
particular soil of town or country, but will grow 
and flourish equally well wherever they are pro- 
perly cultivated. 

T. 


FROM DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Lieutenant ^.Mr. Clvn. 
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FAMILIAR LECTURES ON USEFUL SCIENCES. 

THE CULINARY SYSTEM. 

{Continued from Page 213]. 


price of starch depends upon that of flour; 
the best will keep good in a dry warm^room for 
some years; therefore when bread is cheap it 
may be bought to advantage, and covered clos \ 

Pickles and sweetmeats should be preserved 
from air; where the former are much used, small 
jars of each should be taken from the stock jar, 
to prevent frequent opening. 

Some of the lemons and oranges used for juice 
should be pared first to preserve the peel dry; 
some should be halved, and when squeezed, the 
pulp cut out, and the outsides dried for grating. 
If for boiling in any liquid, the first way is best. 
When these fruits are cheap, a proper quantity 
should be bought, and prepared as hereafter 
directed, especially by those who live in the 
country, where they cannot always be had ; apd 
they are perpetually wanted in cookery. 

When whites of eggs are used for jelly, or 
other purposes, contrive to have pudding, cus- 
tard, &c. to em’^iloy the yolks also. Should you 
ti«t want them for several hours, beat them up 
with a little water, and put them in a cool place, 
or they will be hardened and useless. It was a 
mistake of old, ^to think that the whites made 
cakes and puddings heavy ; on the contrary, if 
beaten long and .separately, they contribute greatly 
to give lightness, are an advantage to paste, and 
make a pretty dish beaten with fruit, to set in 
cream, 

If copper utensils be used in the kitchen, the 
cook should be charged to be careful not to let 
the tin be rubbed off; and to have them fresh 
done when the least defect appears, and never 
to put by any soup, gravy, drc. in them, or any 
^etal utensil ; stone and earthen utensils should 
be provided for those purposes, as likewise plenty 
of common dishes, that the table set may not be 
used to put by cold meat. 

Vegetables soon .sour, and corrode metals and 
glazed red ware, by Which a strong poison is pro 
duced. 

Vineg ir by its acidify does the same, the 
glazing being of lead or arsenic. 

In hot weather, wh^m it is difficult to preserve 
milk from becoming sour, and spoiling the cream, 
it ma' be kept perfectly sweet by scalding the 
nebr milk very gently, without boiling, and set- 
ing it by hi the eanhen dish or pan that it is 


done in. This method is pursued in Devonshire, 
and the milk is not skimmed under twenty-four 
hours, and would equally answer in small quan- 
tities for coffee, tea, &c. 

Cream already skimmed may be kept twenty- 
four hours ifscalded withoutsugar, and by adding 
to it as much powdered lump-sugar as shall make 
it pretty swe^t, will be good two days, keeping 
it in a cold place. Syrup of cream may be' pre- 
served as above in the proportion of a pound and 
a quarter of sugar to a pint of perfectly fresh 
I cream, keep it in a cool place two or three hours ; 
then put it in one or two ounce phials, and cork 
, it close. It will keep good thus for several 
weeks, and will be found very useful on voyages. 

To cool liquors in hot weather, dip a cloth in 
[ cold water, and wraj) it remnd the bottle two or 
three limes, then place it in the sun ; renew the 
process once or twice. 

The be.st way of scalding fruits, or boiling 
vinegar, is in a stone jar on a hot iron hearth, . 
or by putting the vessel into a saucepan of water, 
called a waicr-bath. 

The beautiful green given to pickles formerly 
was made by the use of bell- metal, brass, or 
copper, and consequently very injurious to the 
stomacli^ 

If chocolate, coffee, jelly, gruel, bark, &c. be 
suffered to boil over, the strength is lost. 

Marbles boiled in custard, or any thing likely 
to burn, will, by shaking them in the saucepan, 
prevent it. 

Grivies of soups, put by, should b^ daily 
changed into fresh scalded pans. When there is 
fear of gravy-mea^ being spoiled before it be 
wanted, season it well, and lightly fry it, which 
will pr^erve it two days longer; but the gravy is 
best when the juices are fresh. 

The cook should be encouraged to be careful 
of coals and cinders : for the latter there is a new 
contrivance to sift, without dispersing the dust of 
the ashes, by means of a covered tin bucket. 

Small coal wetted makes the strongest fire for 
the back, but must remain untouched until it 
cake. Cinders/ lightly wet, give a great degree 
of heat, and are better than coal for furnaces, 
ironing stoveS| and ovens. 

. ^ To 6e continued,] 
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EATING. 

l^ConcludedJrom Page SG8.] 


A Boy, who ba(l crammed himself as much as 
he could at a grand dinner, fell a crving. He 
was asked what made him do 4b. 1 can't eat 

a bit more, said the boy.— Well, then, fill your 
pockets, whispered his neighbour.— 1 have, re- 
jilled the child. * 

RECEIPT TO BOIL A LEG OP MUTTON. 

ffhe leg of mutton is to be closely wrapt up 
In a clean white napkin. The w^ter in the ket- 
tle must boil with great bubbles before the mut- 
ton is put in, and continue in a slate of ebulli- 
tion. The leg should boil as many quarters of 
an hour as it weighs pounds, and one quarter 
more, if it is intended to remain sanguineous ; 
but if it is required to* be thoroughly done, 
then it must be kept in the boiler two quarters 
tnore. 

• 

receipt to roast a sirloin op beef. 

The sirloin must be sent to the tallow-chand- 
ler; and when the tallow is ready to boil, is to 
be dropped, by means of a string, into the cal- 
dron, and left there till parboiled. It must then 
be taken out to drain dry, and hung up in a cool 
place, in order that the tallow, when cold, may 
form a wrapper of crust, all round the loin.— 
When it is required to be roasted, 41)it it and 
place it before a clear fire, which will cause the 
tallow to melt and drop into the dripping-pan; 
but the meat is not to be basted with it. 

This tallow having penetrated into all the 
pores of the loin, has prevented^ the juice from 
runfiing out; so that when it is enou^ done, 
•erved up at table, and-.theij,cut in thin slices, it 
yields gravy in such abundance, as to appear like 
an inundation. ^ 

' V 

A preserver fune garantiej is a breadth of 
more or less ells of that very thick and coarse wool- 
len clo:h which was formerly used for the clothing 
or habits of the Capuchin friars. The breadth is 
about three-quarters : all along the list, small j 
books are fastened at a foot distance from each 
other, which catch into pin-^ with eyes, fixed to 
the backs of all the chairs in the drawing-room. 
When ihe guests are seated, the preserver is 
fastened ; and, surrounding the back of all their, 
cljiairs, and falling (j^uite down to the floor, inter- 


cepts all the cold winds, and keeps tbeir legs 
completely warm. ^ 

Itissurprising that this cheap and simple method 
of remaiyingwarm, or at least, notsiilTeiing from 
cold, during the repast, is not uiiivcrially adopted. 
It was well known to the gormandizers of the last 
age, who never met at mcal.s without being 
enclosed in a preserver ; whioh, cherishing under 
the table a gentle and na'ural warmth, cjubled 
them to digest their food properly, which cannot 
be done if the legs are cold. /Vs lo the feet, they 
are placed on a carpet, which remains, or ought 
to remain, nine months in the. year, on the (loot 
of the dining-room. 

A preserver is, therefore, a necessary as well .is 
economical piece of furniture; for it supplies 
the want of fire, when the cold is not very ri- 
gorous, although sufficient to make the legs un- 
comfortable without such a substitute. 

It has been objected, that the guests are in 
! some measure prisoners, because they cannot 
leave the table whilst the preserver encompasses 
them, and the whole be taken off to let a 
single guest depart. But, as a well-bred gpest 
never thinks of quitting the table without the 
rest of the company, and that the cases which 
may compel him to thi.s incivility are extremely 
rare, we do no think the objection important 
enough to forego ihc good which a preserver docs 
to the legs -aid the stom.ich. 

As to the mnphifrj/OTtf or master of the house^ 
who from the duties of his place is .sometimes 
obliged to rise and retire a few mdinents, as tho 
preserver is alw bo*b beginning and end, 
fastened to his chair, he can easily disengage him- 
self, without disturbing the company. 

There results from all these details, that ths 
preserver ought to be in general use during tyo- 
thirds of the year in rlie dining-room of those 
amphitryons who wish their gue.sts to enjoy every 
elegant comfort at their hospitable board. 


A Mr. Beyer, to whom France owes the con- 
struction of the principal conductors (Para^Un^ 
nerres J in that empire, possesses one of the fcom- 
pletest collections of electrical machines in Paris, 
m la Rue de Clichy^ No. S3. Hts magnificent 
battery, of sixty feet in circumference, kills m 
QSZ 
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ox in a second of time. It is powerful enough 11 this trade, although he sells a dish, which con- 


to kill an elephant. An infinitely lesser shock 
kills the largest species of game, such as deer 
and hares ; and a still slighter, all sorts of vola- 
tiles, as lurkies, geese, &c. 

As soon as the an'vmal is put to death by these 
means, the flesh acquires a degree of tenderness 
which is really wonderful. There is no time to 
be lost in passing it from the electrical machine 
to thoespit. This effect is more or less rapid, ac- 
cording to the season, the species, and above all, 
the size of the subject on which the oj eration 
Ivas performed. 

We invite all those persons^ who wish to have 
their poultry or pigeons made immediately tender 
and fit for the cook, to send them alive to Mr. 
Bej er. He will direct, for those who may desire 
it, electrical machines to be made, and disposed 
in such a manner as to make the flesh of their 
fowls, &c. soft and tender in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

The foregoing narrative, of the sudden death 
of animals, and of the speedy mortification of 
their flesh, is taken from the second Almanack 
of the Gormands ; and from the fourth, w'e have 
translated the following curious account of frogs 
as an aliment 

Frogs are a very delicate kind of food, being 
light and wholesome, agreeing with every 
stomach, and equally suitable to the invalid 
and the robust gormandizer. But they are only 
in se&son in Lent, which is the period they 
are generally served up at the Parisian tables." 

No other part is used but the thighs, which 
*are eaten fried, oi as a white fricassee, with 
pastry. 

Sometimes broth is made with them, which is 
Tery wholesome and • nourishing, and is given 
with success to consumptive persons^ 

There is now living at Riom, in AuVergne, a 
publican named Simon, who has a peculiar ta- 
lent for dressing frogs. He doc^s not make any 
secret of his method of cooking them, and fri- 
cassees them ill presence of every person who 
wishes to see it; notwithstanding which, among 
all the cooks who have witnessed his proceed- 
ings, and who have imitated them exactly, not 
one has been able to catch his method, nor to 
make the frogs, as he does, so nicely crisp, that 
the bones cannot be distinguished. 

Gormandizing travellers often turn twenty 
leagues out of ihcir road to go to Riom, solely I 
to tar frogs; and this is also one of the greatest 
treats to the inhabitants of that town. 

Whar proves at once the goodness of this mess, ' 
and the. impossibility of counterfeiting it, is, 
that author has gained above two hundred 
thousand livres (about tea*thousahd pounds) by || 


tains three dozen of frogs, for a shilling ; so that 
he must have sold above seven millions of 
frogs. 

When a person has once tasted them, he thinks 
he can never eat enough ; and as it is almost im- 
possible they should cause an indigestion, the 
very salubrity of this aliment turns to the profit 
of tliecook. He not only serve? them up in his 
own house, but supplies many private families 
and all the taverns in the town, and is not able 
to furnish enough for the consumption re- 
quired. 

His manner of preparing them is this. After 
having skinned the frog, and cast away all but 
the thighs, he throws them into cold water, 
which cleanses and whitens them ; he then steeps 
them in whitesbf eggs, powders them with flour, 
and fries them. When in the dish, hd squeezes 
a HuIg lemon>juicc over them, and sends them to 
table burning hot. 

As every body may easily Jo ihc same, there is 
reason to believe that the exquisite quality of 
M. Simon’s frogs, proceeds much more from the 
manner in which he feeds them, than from his 
way of dressing them. No one knows of what 
tha^t food consists ; this is a mystery which he 
has never been willing to discover. It is only 
known, that in his immense cellars there are a 
vast number of large tubs of water, filled with 
thousands of frogs, which, with their perpetual 
croaking, make a music which appears delightful 
I to the gormandizers who are within hearing.— 
But M. Simon is the only one who enjoys it 
nearly; for he takes special care to lock himself 
in when he visits his boarders. 

We havfe one important remark to make, 
which is, that although frogs, as we have already 
mentioned, are only in season in Lent, they are, 
with M. Simon, delicious all the year round, even 
in spawning time, which is so prejudicial to all, 
aquatic animals^ 

Does fills proceed from the food he gives them, 
or from some particular precautions? This U 
impossible to be knowif ; and on this subject we 
liave only leave to form conjectures. 

We have now extracted the quintessence of 
these four Epicurean Calendars, and have only 
to add, that there is a fabric or manufacture of 
I barley-sugur, in Paris, which, during ten months 
; of the year, (excluding the two hot months,) 
boils daily, three or four times, thirty or forty 
^ pounds of sugar each time ; and this prodigious 
consumption is to be attributed as much to its 
goodness as to iisi^inodctate price. 

In the article of Guinea Fowls, f Ponies Pin- 
iadesj^ the author says, The interesting Cla» 
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rma Harltnoe took great pleasure in feeding and 
taking care of these birds.'* 

De Lolme, .the Swiss author of a welL 
known work, on the Constitution of England^ 
which was ^published in 1775, told the writer of 
this account, that he had gone purposely at mid- 
night, after having just finished reading the in- 
teresting story of Clarissa^ merely to look at the 
outside of the house where she is feigned to 
have died, at the corner of King-street, look- 
ing into Covent-Garden. It is at present an 
•range-shop. 


It is remarkable that no menr:':n is made of- 
turtle.— We shall be obliged to any of our turtle- 
eating readers, if they will have tlie goodness to 
send us a particular descrij)ti{>n and account of 
the dressing the cnllipash^ call ip^e^ green faty See, 
in order to form a precious aitd acceptable article 
in the almanack for the ensuing year. Such ac- 
count shall be translated and forwarded to the 
French editor, and honourable mention sh^I be 
made of the contributor, who will tlius stand a 
fair chance of being jmmortalized in the next 
almanack. 


FINE ARTS. 

A LETTER ON LANDSCAPE-PAINTING. 

FROM AN EMINENT ARTIST. 


Sir 

You are of opinion, that an account of the 
route 1 have pursued, to acquire so late in life 
some proficiency in the arts, might be both use- 
ful and interesting. How much it were to be 
wished that many artists had done so before me? 
What advantage should we derive from it, were 
we to find in the lives of painters a history of 
•their art ; the means by which they attained to 
excellence y their difficulties,, and how they sur- 
mounted them 5 together with the observations 
they made during their progress to perfection. 
Their works would, perhaps, be less learned 
than those of profound connoisseurs, but they 
would contain many useful reflections, tlfat occur 
to the artist in the exercise of his profession, 
which the mere critic can never have an oppor- 
tunity of making Thus, for example, the work 
which l^airesse began to write, after he had at- 
tained the highest degree of excellence, contaiiy 
the miAt useful materials and things which hone i 
but a Lairesse could have observed with suchac- | 
curacy, during his studies tnd those years in 
which he executed his best performances.^ How 
invaluable is the little work of Mengs, which 
funiislies more subjects for useful reflection than 
are to be found in ponderous folios I If as a 
philosopher he is sometimes obscure, yet his 
remarks as an artist are highly energetic and lu- 
minous; they manifest such a refined taste, 
such a spirit of observation and research, as can 
be expected only of the greatest artist of the 
present uge. 

But to return to myself : 1 am alniost afraid to 
perform my promise. 1 fear 1 shall have nothing 
to say but what is of Utile importance, in this 
CMC, however, I shall only have troubled you 


with an insipid epistle, which may share the 
same fate as letters of that description gencrdly 
experience : and for your own sake as well as 
mine you will not sulfer it to be the only blc- 
iBish irtyoui^ work. 

You know that 1 was never intended for an artist, 
and therefore, in my youth 1 had no inducement 
to cultivate the arts. Though 1 was continually 
occupied in daubing, yet these attempts were 
nothing more than childish amusement, without 
object or motive. The natural consequences 
were, that 1 could not make any progress, and I 
lost much of my inclination ftjr the pursuit.— 
The beauties of nature and the correct imitations 
of that original made, nevcriheless, the deepest 
impression on my mind : but my taste for the 
art was only an undefinable sensation, uncon- 
nected with the knowledge of its principles.— 
i Hence I was led to prefer another mode of ex- 
I pressing my sentiments and the delight with 
! which 1 contemplated the beauties of nature— 

I a mode which requires lass mechanical practice, 
but the same talents, the same sensibility, ari^ 
the same attentive observation of her charms. 

The daily opportunities I enjoyed of examin- 
ing the valuable collection belonging to my late 
father-in-law* revived my passion for the arts ; 

*M. Henry Heidegger, who died in 1763, 
was from his youth an admirer an<l connoisseur 
of the liber \l arts. His cabinet i.s one of the best 
ill our native city, and contains the best en- 
gravings from the Flemish school, and likewise 
a complete f;ollection of the first impression of 
Frey’s work, consisting of the best copies 
have yer appeared of the sublime productions ef 
the Roman school, " 
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aiid^ in my thirtieth year, 1 formed the resolu- 
tion of trying whether I could attain to such 
proficiency as would procure me reputation 
among artists and connoisseurs. 

My inclination led me more particularly to, 
land'jcape: and I ennaloyed myself ashiduously in 
drawing : but the same obstacles, which so many 
others have met with, impeded my progress. — 
Nature is doubtless the best and the most perfect 
model. Thus 1 ihoughi and resolved to draw 
after nature. Bui what difficulties had 1 not to 
encounter, because I had not sufficient! yestudied 
in the works of the best masters the different 
methods of expressing objects ! 1 followed na- 
ture too closely, and found myself involved in 
minute details, which destroyed tho effect of 
the whole ; and 1 seldom caught the manner 
which, without being servile or laboured, pre- 
serves the true character of objects. My grounds 
were overloaded with complicated details, my 
trees were tame and not arranged in imposing 
masses, and the whole was too much broken by 
labour without taste. In a word, my eye was not 
yet accustomed to consider nature as a picture; 

1 was yet ignorant of the method of adding, or 
of omitting what it is not in the power of art to 
express ; but at length 1 found that it was neces-* 
fary to form myself by the works of the best 
masters. Is not the error into which 1 fell, the 
fault of those ancient artists, who practised the 
art in its infancy, and consequently had no good 
models ? They copied nature so closely, that 
the least imponant objects in their works are 
often finished with as much care as the most con- 
spicuous. On tlxs account their pictures want 
the effect they ought to possess. J..ater artists, 
observing these defects, endeavoured to avoid 
them, and made themselves acquainted with 
the principles of beauty, relating to disposition 
and vaiiety, masses, light and shade, &c. It 
was therefore necessary to study after these, and 
to abridge my route as much as possible, I se- 
lected for models only the best and most distin- 
guished performances of their kind. This care- 
ful selection of the best works ought to be made 
the first fundamental principle both by the mas- 
ter and the pupil. Mediocrity is the most preju- 
dicial, and ought to be avoided more than very 
bad productions, whose defects are more striking. 
How much might not engravers contribute to 
the improvement of good taste, if they would 
endeavour to obtain the approbation of connois- 
seurs, as well by the judicious selection as by 
the execution of their performances. What a 
pumher of indifferent works that never deserved 
the labour of a day, have many of them mnlti- 
pU«d and been dispersed in the world. Or is it not 
wofth while to reflect a little to what purpose 
we ibsdl apply the labour of so many months ? 


It is a most*pernicious loss of time in the in- 
struction of young artists, to detain them with 
works of mediocrity. It is not thus that they 
will acquire a taste foi what is really beautiful ; 
the medtocre becomes supportable to <)hem, and 
cherishes pride and conceit, because they find it 
easy to come up so nearly to their originals. Let 
a young artist study the heads of Raphael, and 
the sweet, insipid countenances of many of the 
moderns will become insupportable to him.— 
Let him, on tile contrary, copy the works of 
many fashionable artists, and then delineate the 
Apollo or Antinous ; he will transform them 
into commieii figures or bad dancers ; and what 
is still worse, he will not be sensible how ill he 
has accomplished his task. 

In my studies, 1 found it the best plan to go 
from one principal part to another. He wno 
attempts to forward the whole together, certainly 
adopts the most laborious method ; his attention 
is too much divided and must he fatigued by the 
numerous difficulties he meets with at once amid 
such a variety of objects. My first attempts were 
trees, and for my model 1 selected Waterloo, of 
whose works 1 found nearly a complete collec- 
tion in the above-mentioned cabinet. The more 
I studied him, the more 1 discovered the true 
character of nature in his landscapes. I prac- 
tised his manner till 1 could with facility express 
my own ideas. At the same time 1 did not 
neglect to consult other masters, who, though 
their manner was not that of a Waterloo, ne- 
vertheless imitated nature with success. 1 ac- 
customed myself to work after Berghem and 
Swanefeld ; and whenever 1 met with a tree, a 
trunk, a bush that particularly engaged my at- 
tention, V always made a more or less hasty sketch 
of it. By this mixed practice 1 acquired moro 
faculty of expression and more originality of style, 
than when 1 attached myself to Waterloo as my 
only model. I ptoceeded from one part to ano- 
ther. For rocks 1 chose the bold masses of 
Berghem and Salvator Rosa, and the drawings 
of Felix Meyer, Ermel, and Hackert, in which 
they have copied the true character of nature. 
For hiljs and grounds 1 took the luxuriant 
scenes and softly -fading distances of Lorrain ; 
the gently-flowing slopes of Wouwerman, 
which, illuminated by a moderate light, are 
covered with a tender verdure, that too often, 
indeed, resembles velvet ; and Waterloo, whose 
grounds are nature itself, so that in this particu- 
lar he is very difficult to -copy. For sandy or 
rocky grounds, with patches of grass, shrubs 
and underwood I preferred Berghem 
I found myi> efforts much less laborious, when 
1 again returned to the study of nature. 1 now 
knew in what originality of style consisted ; 1 
had learnt ta Qbsenrea thousand objects in na- 
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turc which had before escaped me/ and, with 
greater ease, to give expression in cases to which 
th^ principles of art will not apply. At first 1 
had often sought in vain in niy walks for objects 
for picturesque design ; 1 now discover some at 
«very step. I may often look in vain for a tree 
whose whole form is beautifully picturesque: 
but now that my eye is accustomed to it, 1 can 
find in a tree, otherwise of a bad figure, some in- 
dividual i)art, some well-formed branch or mass 
of foliage, some particular portfcn of the trunk, 
which, if judiciously introduced, imparts truth 
and beauty to my works. A stone may furnish 
me with a model for the finest inaj^ of rock ; 1 
can expose it to the siin in any point of view 1 
please, and observe the most pleasing effects of ' 
light and shade, chinro oscuro and reflection. — 
Bht in this mode of studying natu^ro, 1 am obliged 
to be upon my guard not to suffer myself to be 
led away by a taste for singularity ; hut, on the 
contrary, to seek what is noble and simple, other- 
wise 1 may easily acquire an extravagant style, 
and overload my compositions with fantastic 
figures. 

My studies from nature were neither laboured 
nor superficial, whether I designed small portions 
or whole views. The more interesting any part 
of my subject appears, the more 1 finish it 8n 
the spot. Many artists content themselves with 
borrowing from nature some grand idea in a 
hasty sketch, which they finish at some future 
time. But how? In the manner they have 
adopted ; the truth and peculiar character of the 
oblects are lost. This deficiency cannot be com- 
pensated either by the magic of colouring, or by 
the highest effect of light and shade. The spec- 
tator i.s enchanted, but only for a moment; the 
scrutinizing eye seeks truth and nature^ but these 
arc not to be found. 

But when 1 wished to complete any subject I 
had taken from nature, and to make such addi- 
tions as to form a picturesque whole ; 1 found 
embarrassed, and often infroducec? facti- 
tious circumstances, which would ilot harmonize 
with the simplicity and Wuth of those parts 
which I had selected from nature. My land- 
scapes wanted grandeur and harmony ; Ihe light 
was too much dispersed, and there was no great 
and striking effect. 1 was therefore obliged to 
ftiidy how to produce a more perfect whole. 


4f>l 

I was particularly anxious to discover those 
artists, who appeared to me to excel with regard 
to ideas and the chob c and disposition of their 
subjects. In the landsc.ipes of Everdingen t 
found rural simplicity, even in scenes in which 
reigns the greatest variety impetuous torrcqts, 
craggy rocks thickly ovi*rgrown with biishes, 
where contented poverty has. constiurted its 
simple abode All his works display bolcliii‘ss, 
taste and originality; but for rocks it is necessary 
to have a superior model, and such a one is 
Dietrich. His productions of this kind aie of 
such excellence, that we are ready to take them 
for performances of Everdingen, in wliicli he 
has surpassed himself. I admired Swanefeld’s 
noble ideas, v/hirh arc executed with such eflect, 
and the reflected lights that fall on his vast 
masses of shade; the daring genius of Salvator 
Rosa, andihe boldness of Rubens in the selec- 
tion of his subjects These and several others 
I now studied for a whole, as it w:is iny prin- 
cipal object, to impress niy imagination wi'h the 
true sublimity of their style. At length. T began 
to attach my^e'f exclusively to the two Poussins 
and Claude Lorrain. In these 1 found real 
greatness ; not a servile imitation of nature, but 
•a selection of the most beautiful objects she 
affords. In the Poussins a poetic genius unites 
all that IS great, and noble ; they carry us back 
to thofie times, for which history and poetry fill 
us with veneration, and trmspoit us into coun- 
tries, where nature is not wild but varied and 
luxuriant, and where, under the happiest cli- 
mate, every vegetable production arrives at the 
utmost ])crfectioii. Their bi?ildings are in the 
beautifully simple style of ancient architecture, 
and their inhabitants possess all that dignity 
which our imagi'iation. warmed by their great 
actions, attribute to the Greeks and Romans — 
An air of loveliness and content pervades all the 
scenes which Lorrain’s pencil lias created; they 
excite in us that rapture and those tranquil 
emotions, with which we contemplate the beau- 
ties of nature They are rich without wddness 
and confusion ; though diversified ihej evc|y 
where breathe mildness and irunqiuility. Ffij 
landscapes are views of a happy land, that la- 
vishes abundance on its inhabitants, under a sky, 
beneath which every thing flourishes in heaitliy 
luxuriance. [T« de conlinued,] 
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POETRY, 

ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 


AM ADDKBSS TO 

THE ROBIN RED BREAST. 

C BY PETER PINDAR, ES<2. 

SWEET warbler, thy song on the thorn 
Inspires me feacJi day with delight, ® 

I hear tljy soft carol to moVn, 

And thy minstrelsy charms me at night. 

But the blossoms of summer must fade, 

And thy beak will be robb’d of iU fruit; 

The groves will deny ihee a shade, 

And with sorrow ihy voice will be mute* 

I mark thee forlorn in the wood, 

All leaflesi^, a tear in thine eye; 

1 see thee a stronger to food, 

AitB knowing not whither to Hy. 

Then wing thee to Rosalind’s bowV, 

Whose song is a rival to thine ; 

Her goodness will gild tht dark hour, 

For the virtues in Rosalind shine. 

Thou wilt gather the crumbs from her hand. 
And shake from thy pinions the snows; 

Thy wish will her myrtles command, 

To yield thee from storms a repose. 

How chang'd then thy fate and the scene! 

When her green-house resounds with thy lay 5 
Unruffled by winter’s stern reign. 

Forgetting the^unshine of May. 

VERSES , 

Written hy a Lady^ to whom a GenfUman 
had sent a present of a pair ^fashionable 
Garlersy in which was woven^ as a motioy ihe^ 
charge given to the men just before the battle of 
Trafalgar — “ England expects every man will 
do his duty ^ — honi SOIt QUX MAL Y P^MSE. 

Ip once a single Garter could surprise, 

And lure a courtly circle’s wond'ring eyes, 

Gould draw from Majesty a royal charter. 

And cause an institution of the Garter 
If SBcli high honours were, as-said to be. 

Shown 10 a lady's ribbon from her knee; 

What.l ought not 1 a grateful sense to shoyr? 

If, fast as thought, the power of words could 
flow. 

But, since nor words nor language can impart^ 
vast susceptibility of. heart, 

Permit me, j ust to say, respecting charters, 

1 reverence most your Order of theGarters* 


THE ROLLING YEAR. 

LINES ADDRESSED TO A LADT. 

Pensive 1 with melancholy fear, 

To watch the movements of the rolling year, 
And from my eye did gently fill a tear 
• For, .Sarah. 

Ah, cruel girl ! to steal my heart away, 

A nd leave the spot where oft’ I wish’d to stay. 
The brightest object of the fairest day. 

My Sarah. 

Ti\e curling lock, thy lovely sparkling eye,* 
Thy leok so cheerful as the morning sky«« 
Ah ! happy place, when thou art nigh, 

My Sarah. 

Thy heart so gcn’roiis, kind, and free. 

And glowing with sweet piety-^ 

Oh ! deign once more to look on me, 

' My Sarah. 

Could I but follow your retreat, 

« Cjpie^thought e’en makes my heart to beat,) 
No hill nor dale should stop my feet 

From Sarahs 

Ah ! why not tell me where you dwell ? 

There many a tale 1 would you tell. 

And never more could say ‘ Farewell’ 

^ To Sarah. 

J^y anxious bmat l^eaves oft’ a sigh-« • 

Tell me, 6 friends \ if she be nigh. 

On wings of Love that 1 may fly 

To Sarah. 

‘ <. * • 

But all is silent and serene—, 

She’s gone !— and no more can be seen— 

To village cot and jpasture green— 

My Sarah. 

A heav’nly voiefe thrills thro’ my ear— 

<< Be still, and ^ watch the rolling year^ 

She hds h heart, and loves sinewe”^ 

Ah, Sarah! 

1 will be still, and wait the day 
Of her return, like blooming May, 

And then 1 shall for ever say, 

, My Sarahf 

A.M. 

.SomerHt^Mwse^ August 2-3, 1806* 
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MOMENTS OF REFLECTION, 

the Hermitage of a GentUman's Fark^ in 
Norfolk. 

Friends my youth ! as dear as ye are few, 
Arui ye enchanting scenes !*— rotnanitc shades ! 
J yield me all to solitude, to you. 

And not a meaner thought the dream in- 
vades. 

The aweful silence of this darlj^etreat, 

At times dispellM by choral warblers' notes. 
Where the wood-pigeon, melancholy sweet, 
With tl'.rush and black-bird their mellow 
throats. 

Or breeze i^^olian, whisp’ring in the grove, 
Shiiiimiiig the surface of the winding lake, 
yfs gendy rustling through each g^een alcove, 

A sickly fancy might suggest it spake. 

All ask thy pen, Oh Hammond ! to diffuse 
The glowing tenderness their sounds have 
lent. 

As mcm'ry’s retrospective charm renews 

Voluptuous hours with sweet associate spent. 

But memory’s pleasures ever mix with pain^ 
They not alone present existing friends. 

But those who in their narrow mansions lain. 
Heed nut the tribute such remembrance 
sends. 

The mystic characters my hand gave place, 

(Oh, sacred name upon my heart imprest!) 
On yonder bark some searching eye may trace. 
When hand and heart with long lost kindred 
rest. 

Then may yon fane, that rears its gilded spire. 
Now imperceptible athwart the gloom. 

Kindle in them, as animate desire. 

Of future worth to meet a future doom. 

May this lone Hermitage, (which now reminds 
That time bears lightly in his rapid digl)^. 

The day* that scatters to inconstant winds. 
Licence of childhood for each vain delight.) 

Amend the faulty, and maintain the go^d. 
Dismiss an Anchoret in ev’ry guest, 

With mind that, free from folly’s blinding hood. 
Excludes pale envy from th’ admiring breast. 

In cell surrounded by this rich domain, 

I pray not fortune for a splendid gift, 

If one sole point my constancy shall gain. 

Let other mortals plod for worldly thrift. 


* In allusion to the wrltei’s ap]proachlng ma- 
jorltyu 

n\iX. V0I.L 


The noble owner of this stniling plain, 

Whose stores are ample as his boM)?n’s warm. 
Feels luit more pleasure in the wl le champaign. 
Then 1 in pausing on each sep’raie chaini. 

Friends of my youth ! 1 quit Elysiaii b.jw’rs 
Without one sigh, 1 bid these hauirs adieu j 
For pass some quick-revolving round of hours. 
And ev’ry stei? shall bring me nearer you ! 

G. A,G. 

STANZAS. 

On silver wings exultant borne. 

Seethe midnight fairies glide, 

A dew-drop wreath their locks adorn. 

Reflected by the sleeping tide^ 

Now, o'er the dew bespangled lawn. 

The splendid elfin circle move, 

Glide o’er ripe fields of golden corn, 

Or tell the fairy tale of love. 

Or sportive chase some brilliant star 

Swift shooting from its heav’n-bright sphere. 
Or ride, ’midst elemental war, 

, Their fairy car on evening tear. 

Or chase some comet’s fiery form. 

Whose flames night’s shadow’y vale illume; 
Or ride unhurt the hght’ningstorni 
Or tend some sister fairy’s tomb. , 

Or up the slanting moon-beams climb, 

Or chase some meteor’s rapid ray. 

Till morning comes, “ swer*; hour of prime,’* 
And warns the Sylphed tribe away. 

Kingsland. M. 

irregular sonnet. 

THE THEFT. 

1 stolb a kiss! 

A kiss, thah incense sweeter, or the gale ' 

That sighs, luxuriant, o’er the blossom’d vale, • 
Rifling neciareous dews ! extaiic bliss ! 

Nut all the honey’d stores of balmy Spring, 

Or Autumn bearing the replenish’d horn;«* 
Nor pleasures, of the brigh^eyed Fancy born. 
Which fleet across the brain on gilded wing. 
And, ever as the faint ideas liold. 

Diffuse their raptures o’er the charmed mind. 
Can with such raptures all the feelings bind 
As sweet affection’s kiss I— .then be not cold. 
But, chaster than the mate-enamour’d dove, 
Impart the sacred pledge, the bond of love. 

G.L.C 
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TO THE WATERFALL. 

U tliis the spot where, drunk with pleasure. 
Beneath embowering shades 1 lay ? 

Is that the rock from whose brown summit 
The streamlet dash'd its headlong way ? 

Ah see, where pour’d the limpid torrent 
O’er Stones and moss its foaming tide, 
glistens bright a er>st<il column, 
Depending from the tall cliff’s side. 

How dull the grove, stripp'd of its heihours, 
Where once beneath the darksome shade. 
Among the gently-waving foliage 
The zephyrs with the blossoms play*d. 

How lovely gleam'd the dancing sun-beams. 
The thick o’erarching boughs between, 

On the soft moss, the stream, the flowers— 
How dreary now— how chang'd the scene ! 

But soon again shall spring returning 
With freshest verdure clothe each bow’r; 
Again dissolve the ice-bound current^ 

And shed around its gladd'ning pow’r, 

0 then beneath your shades receive me. 
Where free from care my hours may fly. 

As, Ust'niiigto the cascade's murmur. 

Upon the mossy bank 1 lie. 

pi’hen shall the dark wood and the valley, 

Th’ enamel I’d plain and breezy hill, 

And ev'ry simple vernal flower 
My heaving breast with transport filL 

• 

Nor kings nor princes then I'll envy 
As near the cool stream I recline; 

And, while my senses swim in pleasure, 

1 quaff with glee thegen'rous wine : 

Or when, beneath your shady bowers. 

The Muse? glowing themes inspire. 

Whose streams shall, e'en in unborn ages. 
Each breast with virtuous ardour j^re. 


THE HARP OF SORROW. 

I Oivr. my Harp to Sorrow's hand, 

And she has ruled the chords so long. 
They vtill not speak at my command. 

They warble only to her song. 

Of dear departed hours, 

Too fondly loved to last, 

The dew, the breath, the bloom of fletrers. 
That died untimely In the blast : 


Of long, long years of future care 
Till lingering Nature yields her breath ; 
And endless ages of despair 

Beyond the judgment-day of death— 

The weeping Minstrel sings 
And while her numbers flow. 

My Spirit trembles thro’ the strings. 

And every note is full of woe. 

Would GlacVl‘?!*s move a sprightlicr strain. 
And w'ake this wild Harp’s clearest tone.'; 
The strings, impatient to complain, 

Are diupnb, or only utter moans. 

And yet to sooth the mind 
With luxury or grief. 

The Soul, to .suffering all resign’d, 

In Sorroif 'b music feels relief. 

Thus o’er the light .Ailolian lyre. 

The winds of dark November stray, 
Touch the quick nerve of every wire. 

And on its magic pulses play ; 

Till all the air around, 

Mysterious murmurs fill, 

« —A strange bewildering dream of sound, 
Most heavenly sweet— yet mouriifui still. 

O snatch the Harp from Sorrow band, 
Hope I who has been a stranger long ^ 
O strike it with sublime command. 

And be the Poet's Life thy song ! 

Of vanished troubles sing, 

Of fears for ever fled, 

Of flowers, that hear the voice of spring. 
And burst and blossom from the dead 

Of home, contentment, health, repose. 
Serene delights, while years iiacrease^ . 
And weary life's triumphant close 
fki sonie*calm sunset hour of peace ; 

Of bliss that reigns abov:-. 

Celestial May of Youth, 

Uncrfbngingas Jjihovah’s love, 

And everlasting as his truth 

Sing heavenly Hope !— <ind dart thine hanll 
O'er my frail Harp, untuned so long ; 
That Harp shall breathe, at thy command. 
Immortal sweetness thro* thy song. 

Ah ! then this gloom cuntrou). 

And at thy voice shall start 
A new Cr&tion in my soul, 

And a new £den in my heart { 
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RETROSPECT OF POLITICS 

FOR OCTOBER, 1806. 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


THE FOURTH COALITION. | 

ZTS PROBABLE EVENTS AN1> CONSEQUENCES. 

A Fourth Coalition has at lefi^h been formed 
against France. It cannot but be generally in- 
teresting to endeavour to collect iis probable 
aveni. The present circumstance# of Europe, 
and the coalasced Powers so nearly resemble those 
of the commencement of the year 1805, the 
period of the Third Coalition, that something 
limy doubtless be deduced from the analogy* 

To what were all the misfortunes of the Third 
Coalition to be imputed ? To nothing but their 
errors. The first consideration in the present 
moment is to avail ourselves of our past expe- 
rience, and, standing on the ground of knowledge 
fo dearly purchased, to avoid a repetition of the 
same fatal faults. 

The detail of the circumstances of the Third 
Coalition will answer two most important ends, 
that of exhibiting before our minds the caus^ 
and filial elTects cf these errors, and by this his- 
toiical analysis, enable us cither to elude, or 
apply collectives to tfuch of the same events, as 
from the similarity of circumstances may be ex- 
pe ted again to occur. 

The first cause of the disasters of the Thiid 
Coalition was the celerity of the motions^ on the 
part of Bonaparte, and the comparative tardlnes.s 
on that of the Allies. The treaty coalition 
was signed at Petersburgh about the end of April, 
1805, butevciy motion was suspended till Novo- 
adtzo'J should return from his mission to Paris,-— 
a mission upon which he had not at that time 
dep.irteil. The union was endeavoured to be 
concealed on the part of Russian and Austria 
under the pretext of an armed neutrality. Bona- 
parte, however, was not the^du[)e of this finesse. 
He replii*d to it w'ith equal dexterity by collecting 
an iinim nse army at Boulogne, under #he pre- 
text of invading England ; whilst NovoziltzofF, 
therefore, was negociating, Bonaparte was acting, 
—collecting his army, and animating his people. 

Let us recall to our minds this singular man 
during the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tembei, 1805 —Observe him not a moment in- 
active. In council, on the parade, at Paris, at 
Boulogne, at the Hague, every where almost at 
the same lime, moving with the simplicity, and 
therefore all the unimpeded veloAty of his na- 
tural character. By his impulse every thing is 
put in potion,— the Moniteur reasons^ the Bishops 


rj preach, men of learning write, the Prefect# a<K 
dress their several dis ric’s, public opinion i# 
cherished and animated on all sides.— All Fiance 
moves to Boulogne, and songs of anticipated 
triumpli^p recede the march. 

Let us return froM this review to that of the 
allied cabinets. What are they doing all this 
time? — ^I'hey are negotiating. Novoziltzoff is 
writing dispatches to and from Berlin, and refer- 
ring to ])ublic law, which Bonaparte acknow- 
ledges about as much as the Tartar hordes them- 
selves. In the cabinet ofVieiinacab.il, dissen- 
tion, jealousy, disunion ; every thing, in a word, 
which is contrary to simplicity, force, directness, 
and a confirmed purpose. 

Thus was the comparative state of the pre- 
paration on the part of the coalesced Powers and 
France. Is it necessary to say, upon which side 
was the most promising appearance of a favour- 
«b!o rchiilt. 

2. Let us hasten from this preparation to the 
commencement. The mis-^ion of NovoziltzofF 
failed, the French armies was collected, and the 
Allies .saw that not a moment was to be lost. 
The march accordingly began, — lei us see accord- 
ing to what plan, to what point, and with what 
concert. 

In the first place, Austria wqs to concentrate 
herself in some strong point of her empire, be- 
hind the Inn, and there to wait the junction tVf 
the Russians who weie marching through Mo- 
ravia. 

In the second place, the Russians were to 
march in three bodies or divisions, about GO, 00(1 
each,— the two divisions to the west of that which 
marched direct for the Inn, were to proceed by 
Prussia and Sweden, and endeavour to collect 
the forces of these two inonarchs, of whose in- 
tentions the coalesced Powers made too certain^ 
The union effected, they were all to march direct 
for the common point of junction. Suabia, Ba- 
varia, and Franconia would thus have been the 
theatre of war. 

In the first place, a strong ar^y was to have 
been stationed in Itoly, the at;ant# f arc/e, as it 
were, of the German army, and that which, in 
the event of any success, must have effectually 
completed the ruin of the French armies in 
Germany. 

Such was the plan of the campaign. Was 
there any thing here to censure?— No j let justice 
be done to Mr. Pit't, it was a coaUtidh worthy •£ 
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him and the Russian minister— It was great in 
every part, and had every human promise of 
success. But luau contrives, and Heaven con- 
Iroiils, 

3. In this manner, therefore, the armies 
marched. New, indeed, commences the period 
of their errors. The Austrians, rendered timid 
in ihetr councils by long misfortiuies, siiil at- 
tempted to disguise ihelr purpose, and resolution 
of hertliUty, when disguise was no longer po.sddc^ 
but, as Icadiog to indecisive uncertain measures, 
was attended with the must extreme daiigjr.— | 
With this purpose, to prove to Bonaparte that 
they were unwilling to attack him, the Austrian 
cabinet delayed its negociatloii with Bavaria. 
Nothing was settled when the Austrian army 
arrived in the territories of this Klcctorate, and 
this Prince began to balance between two allies 
almost equally formidable. The tardiness of ttio 
negociation on the part of Bavaria, the high tone 
and severity of Austria with regard to that j)owcr, 
the evident inteulton of the Austrian cabinet to 
disregard hei decision, and in any event to treat 
her as an enemy, added to the circumstance of 
the son of the Elector being at that time at Paris, 
prevailed, and this Prince connected himself with 
^nd declared for Bonaparte. ^ 

Here, therefore, was a most fatal error, — that 
of indis|M)sing a Prince, whose interest might 
otherwise have induced him to become an ally, 
at least a neutral. 

The first error led of necessity to a second. It 
was no longer possible to w at for the French 
behind the Inn, as had been previously concerted 
with llie Court of Petersburgh. The Austrian 
armies, therefore, found it necessary to pass the 
IsLt and the Lccb, and advance towards Augs- 
burgh and Dunavert, in the hope of sustaining 
the first shock of the French arms in Suabia.— 
They hastened therefore to the fatal spot, and 
employed themselves in securing defiles, and 
entrenching themselves in their positions. They 
calculated that Bonaparte could not reach them 
by the ordinary course of march till the Russians 
had joined them ; they forgot, however, that 
tHiLS extrordinary man is not accustomed to do 
any thing in an ordinary manner. Here was 
their third error,— error as to the character of 
their enemy ; and a most fatal error did it prove. 

4. Let us now look fur Bonaparte.— On the 
first of October he entered Germany at the head 
of the French armies, and swept every thing be- 
fore him. He api)roached the enemy,— Berna- 
dolte was sei)arated from him by the territory of 
Anspach. It was impossible to attack the Aus- 
trians unkss united with Bernadotte. But was 
march round the territory of An- 
ipach, so as *o elfeci the union without violating 
chtt tiexritory of the King of Prussia ? The Rus- 


sians migh{ arrive before the union was ctfw;ctofL 
What was to be done? — Bonaparte gave orders 
for an instant march across the leriiiory of .'^n- 
spach, and effected his union. r 

5. A fourth error was in the maniior in which 
the Austrian army under Mack, when iliu- siir- 
ptisad, wlieie they should doubtless have been 
prepared against every thing, received the French, 
in scattered pails and divisions, inslciul of en- 
trenching themselves in one position, and sufTer- 
ingthe Frenchiit^ idiaust themselves by repeated 
attacks. If Mack had hedd out in this manner, 
one of two events must liave happened, — cither 
that he woidd not have been subdued till the 
arrival of the Russian armies, or tint the French 
armies, in subduing him, would have so ex- 
hausted themselves as to be unable to meet the 
fresh armies of the North. Mack, however, vas 
a traitor, or a coward, —corrupted or panic struck. 
The French no sooner readied the scene of action 
than victory succeeded victory, to the ruin of the 
Austrian monarchy. Bonaparte had entered 
Germany on the 1st of October, — on the 2d he 
! violateil the territory of Anspach, — on the iJd he 
fought at Vetringcii, — on the 7th he reached the 
Datfcube, — on the 9th he fought at Guntshiirg,— 
and on the 1 1 ih at Mcmmingen. The Austrian 
ferce!. met the French in detatchments, and were 
succcisjvely subdued by superiority of numbers. 
Pcrlij^ps tlu* whole hFtory of nnnkind cannot 
parallel the folly, the insanity ofGcnetil Mack. 

TloKi event of the battle of Memmmgen con- 
duded the drama. Blni fell of course. The 
Austrian army was annihilated, and Vienna ex- 
posed . 

This detail will enable our readers to form a 
judgment of what may be expected to be the 
event of the present coalition, a coalition which 
has nearly all the force of the Third Coalition, 
without its piinciple of weakness. 

The Third Coalition consisted of the five 
Powers of Europe, Austria, Rus^^ij, England, 
Swet^jn, and Naples. Austria is not indeed in 
the Fourth Coalition, but her place is occupied 
by a Power more sirpiig, more compact, and what 
perhaps is still more than all, unbroken in spirit 
by the L>ng hab'u of dc*fi‘at. 

There is still another consideration in favour 
of the Fourth Coalition,— if it be not assisted, it 
is at the same time not impeded by the Austrians. 
The Austrian cabinet contributed in no slight 
degree to the misfortunes of the Third Coalition, 
and the Russians gave up every thing to their 
decision. These things are all in favour of tho 
Fourth Coaliiioii ; and if the resolution of Prussia 
continue (of this we arc sorry to add that we^ 
entertain a considerable degree of doubt) some- 
may thing be expected. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

ON Monday the the Tragedy of 
was performed at this Theatre. 

The Macbeth of Kemble, and the Lady Mac 
beth of Mrs. Siddoiis, have been so often repealed, 
that we have nothing to add^Vf^u the point of 
their performance of this boast of the Enghsh 
drama. But we cannot abstain from Rome u- 
inaii:> upon what is equally maieritl to the per- 
fjct i llVct of ihis Tragi.*dy, the little taste, or 
rather the iib'^oline want of ia>ie, in what rega\<K 
the management of the Stage, and the proprieij 
hanical apparatus. |i 

Ilia ('DC of the essential rules of the drama, as 
of paiiitjiJg, that the secnery should alw.tys have 
the goneral characuri'.tic as ihc fade ami 
main action. This rule is undnibie.lly wholl) 
artiheial, as nature, or rather fortune, docs not 
always follow this j)ropiic!y, and it is no uncom- 
mon thing in the varied incidents of life, to fee 
misery arnulsl scenes of gaiety, and melancholy 
amidst general joy. But it the rule above men- 
tioned he but an artihcc, ii is one of those art ilidis 
which the poet ha'> a right to employ, and which, 
by the acoumu' ition of similar images, all con- 
curing to one effect, produce ilie most powerful 
" emotion of the mind, and elevate simple astonish- 
menf, and irnjicrfect wonder, to the full swell of 
the sublime and terrible. 

In the stage management of Macbeth is a most 
glaring deficiency of this poetic propriety. The 
images of 'sublimity and horror belong r,ptlo light 
and meridian splendor. The proper field of the 
great and sublime is the field of darkness,— the 
barren, blasted heath,— the wide waste of night 
and desolation. 

Where Hcav’n peeps through the blanket of 
the dark * * 

** To cry — Hold, hold !” 

Why then is the house? more then usually 
lighted as the Witches come forward ? JWhy do 
they come so forward, as if fearful of not being 

Is there any thing in- Shakespeare, or in this 
noble Tiagedy, more sublime, more truly an 
image of horror, than the Witches’ cauldron’ 
By what stiange perversion of taste is it dimi- 
nished into a carpenter’s pitch kettle ? In a word, 
why is the effect of this whole scene thus miser- 
ably marred ? Why is it made as ridiculous on 
the stage as it is awful in the clofet ’ Why is 
Hecate turned into an old mumbling termagant, 
and eAry Witch, young and old, rendered labori- 
ously rUiculous ? Shakespeare has indeed writ- 


ten his magic in vain, and with all the good sense 
and solid taste of an English audience, this scene, 
the best worked in the play, is scarcely endured. 
With the real taste of Mr. Kemble this is more 
than surprizing. » 

The afterpiece of Robin Hood was brought for- 
ward for^he purpose of introducing Mr. Bellamy, 
from the Dublin Theatre^ in ilie character of 
Robin Hood. Tins Otiith'man possesses a fine 
hasfi voice, including at l«Msi two perfect octaves, 
equally rlisliiignUhod by its strength and flexibi- 
lity. We were at one time inclintd to bcBcve, 
from ‘this circumstance, thAi his voice was a 
baiyloiip^ but it proved to be a of larger com- 

pass than usual. In till-. lineof rh raettrs, wa 
doubt not that Mr. Bellamy, with the aid of a 
nnnly figure, and action more graceful than be- 
longs to the general mass of ^.iiigcrs, will render 
hiiTi'self both useful iiid pn^Milar. 

A young Larly cf ihe nau.e of Bolton, made 
her first appearance on Wednesday, the 15th, in 
the charae'er of P/)//y, in IK : Bes^gars^ Operas 
We never remember to have witnessed a more 
interesting appearance.— She was received with 
rlidt kindness which the first introduction of youth ^ 
and beauty always ensure, and in proportion as 
her merit developed itself, with a raptur&us 
acclamation. 

But it is chiefiy as a singer that she must ex- 
pect the continnance of her.pxQ^nt reputation.— 
Asa singer she delighted us beyond actress 
for this long period — Herchief characicrislirrhCTt, 
as in acting, is simjilieity, and natural swt*ctness. 
She warblf s her native woodnotes wild'’ with 
a melody and effect which excited the surprise 
of the bou.se.— The duet, Were I laid on 
Greenland’s coast,” and “The Miser thus a shil- 
ling sees,” she gave with equal harmony and 
natural feeling. In the duer, “ How now, .«aucy 
jade,” she wanted force,— this duet is not only 
out of the character of Miss Bolton, butoflh% 
general character of Poity^^Polly is here con- 
founded with £.Mcy.— The song, “Cease your 
funning,” was in fended by the Authbr, and It 
formed by the Composer, so as to be a direct bur- 
le.squc on the bravuras of the Opera-House*— It 
required therefore a peculiar force, and Sciencey 
which Miss Bolton does not as yet possess. 

In every other part of the character she was til 
that we wished, and is beyond all possibility of 
dispute, with the exception ohMrs. MountaiAi 
the best Polly on the stage. think it l^ut 
justice to say this. . V 

Mr. Melvin, the' new actor from York, has 
appeared twice in the character of Waller in Tha 
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Children in the Woody without much awe from 
the reputJtioaof Bannister^or fear of the censure 
of the critics.<^Courage is commendable some- 
times in its overthrow ; but we fear that Mr. 
Melvin has nothing to soften his ill success from 
any degree of merit which he has shewn in the 
contest. 

The part of Walter requires some analysis.— 
There is a distinction between a character well 
drawn, and a character which furnishes an oppor- 
tunity for being well acted. The first requires a 
good writer, the other an excellent actor. On 
the part of the writer nothing more than a sketch 
is here necessary ; the actor hlls it up. It is a 
great help to the Comedy writers of the piesent 
day, that the actors are for the most part as exceU 
lent as the authors areabsuid. An insiance.of 
this in the tragic drjina is Kemble's Octaviany and 
perhaps his Rolla. In the comic line no ex .mple 
stands more prominent than Bannister's ^a//erin 
The Children in Ike Wood. A more naked insipid 
piece of dul ness was never perhaps put to paper; 
a finer or more effective piece of acting was never 
witnessed on the stage. The genius of the actor 
here comes to the relief of the author ; the author 
has simply to say, Give me an honest carpen- 
ter," and the actor furnishes the rest.— It is the* 
latter who imitates life, and, with re I talent, 
gives to every character, and every mode of cha- 
racter, its proper traits; selecting those which 
have most effect, and rejecting others which 
might lessen its force, but in his selection, as in 
his rejection, still within nature. Bannister's 
Mson is another ill ustrati»:.i of tu'.. -<»mark; 
except that ns written by Moliere, is 

pourtrayed with* as much talent as it is 

acted. 

It is in the part of Walter that Melvin ap- 
‘ pears in competition with Bannister. Melvin's 
IFa/^cr is a laborious and mo^t unsuccessful ef- 
fort; he has no nature, no feeling; every thing 
is acted, and even not acted according to a just 
idea. He twists, doubles, shrugs, See ; he is an 
antic all through ; a character which is not na- 
tural in this nation, and that for the best reason 
in the world, because it .is not rational. The 
common people of England may be characterised 
as a people of strong sense. Affectation alone 
makes antics ; but affectation is not the vice of 
low or middUn| life. Melvin's Walter .was per- 
haps the Waiter oi the Comedy,— a most insipid, 
feeble, insufferable piece of dulhess. It excited 
no one emotion whatever; it only served to im- 
press US with a sinqpre regret at the absence of 



DRURYLANE. 

On Thursday the 16 th was performed Rey- 
nolds's drama of The Willy for the purpose of in- 
troducing a lady of the nnme of Forbes, in the 
character of Albina MandeviUe, 

The character of this play, like every other of 
Mr Reynolds's, is somewhat difficult to give; 

It is like those |>crsons in common life, of whom 
all are unanimous in i^aying that they have no 
character at long habit the taste of iho 

town has been formed to these things, so that 
better would not be understood It is a lament- 
able era in t|je public taste when it is thus cor- 
rupted; there is then lifle hope of any amend- 
ment, as all possible source of such amelioraiioa ' 
is itself the channel qf corruption. 

I Authors first corrupted the stage ; the sii-^ga ^ 

I now corrupts authors. , 

To coinjnre great things with small, something 
of this kind happened in the decline of Roman 
wit. A Scncca appeared who had excellence ' 
enough to recommend and introduceabad taste; 
he was followed by others who had all his faults 
but little of his excellence; and this class was 
succeeded by a third, who had all his faults, and 
none of his merits. We do not here mean to 
compare Mr Reynolds to Seneca. We will not 
even put him in the second or even third class of 
corrupters; but if in the lowest deep a lower 
still remains," we shall assign it as the fit station 
for this arch destroyer of sense and grammar. 

We certainly do not wish to see a religious in- 
quisition adopted in literature; we will allow 
sects in wit as in faith ; but where liercsy rears 
I so tremendous a hqad, we should be almost in- 
clined to recommend the ancient application of 
ihefaggdty not indeed to the persons, but to the 
works of these authors. 

Whilst we say this of the dramas of Mr. Key- 
no ds and his cotemporaries, we think it but* 
justice to add, that it Is our opinion tli&t he 
writes rather |o please the town than to please 
himsdf; he doubtless laughs at his own co- 
medies, and perhaps from another impulse than 
his audience. * 

Mrs. jforbes appeared in Albina in this play.— 

Her figure is graceful and interesting ; and she 
seems to understand her busine.ss. The character 
has a good deal of effect, , though nothing which 
can properly be said to resemble either nature or 
art; it has not the propriety of the one, or the 
skilfulness of the other. We remember it with 
pleasure in the hands of the inimitable Jordan,— 

Mrs, Forbes must be considered as a second t^ 
her. 
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EXt^LANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 


tNGLISH COSTUME. 

No. 1.— A Walking eTress. 

A Walking Dress, of ])lain cambric muslin, 
®'mple wrap front, and frock back. A 
pe* 'Awil-colouredsarsact, trimmed all round 
with a mohair fringe, flowing cjpeii, but which is 
occasionally'wrapped round the figaro, as taste or 
faiclination may direct. Mount lin bonnets of 
natural straw, worn low on the forehead. Bow 
of fawn-coloured ribband on the left side, con- 
tinued under the chin, and terminating theft, 
with bows and ends. High shoes, and parasol of 
fawn-colour, with white fringe and bows. Li- 
merick gloves. 

No. 2.-— An Evening Dress. 

Plain clear muslin petticoat, with short train; 
worn over white sarsnet; bordered at the bottom, 
a little above the hem, in a Vandyke ^of shaded 
green chenille^ A Spanish demi-robe of while 
satin, sloped in the form of a crescent behind 
and before, and terminating on each side in a 
point, from whence ia||tspcnded a tassel of c«c- 
nile\ the under w^jiP plaited in front, and a 
demi-wrap commencing on the sight sljoulder 
crosses the bosom, ahd terminates on the left side 
of the waist; worked bac^s, somewhat higher 
than usual ; an under sleeve of white satin, em- 
broidered at the edge, to correspond ^iih the 
bottom of the dress ; a muslin sleeve over, fuU 
at the bottom, and gathered into a pearl broach 
in the centre of the am. Lace tucker to shade 
the bosom, quite straight, klora cap of green 
velvet, with a flowing border of deep lace, caught 
up in front with a pearl ornament. Hair in 
crossed bands, with a few simple curls beneath, 
falling on one eyebrow. Pearl necklace, earrings, 
and bracelets. White satin shoes; and white 
ifcid gloves, above the elbow. 


if./. 


Parisian figures. 

No. o.— W alking Dress. 

A plain frock of French cambric, simply open, 
hemmed at the bottom; the bosom cut low, 
gathered into a narrow worked band, and but- 
toned down the back ; full sleeve, gathered into 
two rows of puckered net, and tied at the back 
of the arm with pale pink ribband ; a sash of the 
same colour fastened behind in small bows, with 
unequal ends, not exceeding one yard. Bonnet of 
Vhite straw, d la Pamela^ tied so close as nearly to 
conceal the chin ; crown of pink figured sarsnet) 
a puffing of ribband round, and bow and ends in 
front. Hair in loose curls. Brown India shawl, 
checked with pink. Amber earrings, and broach. 
Brown kid high shoes, laced with pink cord. Tan- 
coloured gloves, fastened above the elbow with t 

puck'*^'^^. ^iove-to^' .Pink parasol. 

* * 

No. 4.— Full Dress. 

A white crape under dress, white satin o^Sfil^ 
embroidered up the front and round the bottom 
with a border of tulips. A Circassian rpbe of 
lilac sarsnet, embroidered with the same, in na- 
tural colours ; robin bock, cut very low ; sleeves 
of white satin, very full, with crape cu£ft, em- 
broidered in colours to correspond with the robe ; 
plain round bosom, very low, with a simpio 
tucker of plaited net, an erect plaiting of Van- 
dyke lace, conimoming from the edge of tne 
shoulder, and continuing round the back. A 
wbite silk fringe round the bottom of the pet- 
ticoat, and up the sides of the robe. Bandeau of 
laurel leaves in foil, round the temples and acrose 
the forehead, totally obscuring the flow of hair. 
Pl»n bands, however, are seen above, united in a 
bow on the top, and attached to a Jockey crown 
of white satin, ornamented with foil. Threw 
curled ostrich feathers in front. Diamond nccka 
lace and earrings. Gloves, accrlentally below the 
elbow . Shoes of white satin, wkh bowaof silver 
embossed ribband. Fan of whi^ ciape* oma* 
mented in natural Spwen of foil. * 
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GENERAL OBSERVA FIONS ON THE 
FASHIONS. 

Ali HOUGH we have seldom witnessed a more 
delightful autumn, yet the severity of the ^ir 
has worked a sensiUe change in the face of na 
ture. The foiligt? has for sQme weeks past as- 
sumed its robe of varior.rf hues. Withering 
leaves sigh in the eastern blast, and rattle in 
dreary dissonance through the deserted walks. 
Trees, shrubs and flowers, yield to Nature’s re- 
sistless iiiaiidate, and gradually sink into their 
annual rest, while her votaries are cheered with 
the pleasing thought that ! 

Another May, new buds and sweets shall 
bring,” 

and the spring of nature be wafted back on the 
wings of lime. 

While these changes take place in the vege- 
table kingdom, the more animated part of crea- 
tion shone in the general metamorphose. The 
chilly autumnal gales, the partial and enfeebled 
tun beams have obliged our fair country-women 
to di^■c ird the outward vestment of texture fine, 
andfabrick clear; and the form is now wrapt in 
the chaste pelice, or sheltered by fur tippets, 
mohair shawls and cloaks, and spencers of di« 
versified forms. 

The S|>anish pelice, and Tuscan robe of fawn- 
coloured sarsnet, is admired for iu novel and 
graceful appearan e. Sarsnet bonnets of the 
same, trimmed with Turkish ribband or swans* 
down. The form a la provcncale^ or, the double 
arch front These, with^Jack chip, and a few 
* fancy straw int^min^cd with velvet, will be 
coiiside[fiil most fashionable till the winter 
standard of taste shall be established. 

The P. rsian cravat is a new and distinguish- 
ing covering for the throat ; it is formed of mus- 
lin half. yard wide and' two long, worked all round 
in a rich bordi rof embroidery, and lined through- 
out with coloured snrsnet. It is simply tied 
once ronnd the throat, and the ends are left i 
loose. When the spencer or pciice is made 
without a scarf, this cravat, worn on tl^e outside, 
has a very good effect. 

The Circassian robe of fawn-coloured muslin, 
flowing loose from the shoulders, trimmed with 
a broad Turkish ribband, and exhibiting a che- 
snizette, and petticoat of white sktin, is very 
elegant for an evening dress. Coloured muslin 
dresses (chiefly brown), of various forms, are very 
universal. They are occasionally trimmed with 
Vandyke lace, silver fringe, and swansdown.v-ip 
Frocks of plain crap^inuslin are most simply ele- 
gant, They are woYn over ^hite satin slips, and a 
white satin ribb/nd is tied flat round the bottom, 
at the Qiige of j^hich is a deep lace, put on nearly 
plain, A few of our hout foxi distinguished for 


youth anJ beauty, have adopted the short frock 
of French cambric, with high tucker, and tfow- 
sers of the same texture, edged with lace. This 
dregs is, however, much too singi^ar to be ge-.. 
ncral. 

At a splendid dejeuney given lately at Mar- ^ 
gate, a new-ma^Ie bride, of rank and beauty, ap-*- 
peared in a new and elegant Grecian wrap ; the , 
drapery of which fell full from the left shoulder, 
crossing the figp^i^nd fini!»hing on the contrary 
side at the edge or the train ; it was then regu- , 
larly festooned, at the distances of a quarter of a 
yard, with ^nds of pearl, till it reached its com- 
mencement. It is impossible to give a full idea 
of the chastity and elegance of this habiliment. 

The backs of dre.ss gowns are worn rather 
higher of late. The bosoms (if of plain muslin' 
plaited small,* are formed of alternate rows of 
white satin ribband, and footing lace of equal 
widths. The sleeves various, either plain as a 
frock, full d la Spanutfiy or festooned d la Circas^ 
siaiiy but still very short. The long sleeve 
continues very general, but we never wish to 
it on young women in full dress. We neither ex- 
pect nor hope to witness the decline of that be- 
coming covering called the shirt-kerchief. It is 
still as universal as we ever remember it ; but 
the double trimming of fine muslin a la coric- 
and the ruff of moderate dimensions, d la 
Queen FMzabefhy c?ither plaited or quilled, 
either plain, or in Vandykes of lace or muslin, are 
happily substituted for the masculine collars of 
antecedent adoption. In dress, the robe is made 
so high in the bosom as seldom to require any 
other coveiiijg. Li a full form, however, we re- 
commend a lace laid flat, or the round tucker of 
embroidery. Coloured embroidered borders on 
plain muslin, together with foil, or bugle trim- 
mings, are often adopted by those families 
whose fortunes, rank, anti frequent assemblage 
with the great and the warrant and render 
necessgry, a versatility of attire. .We are con- 
cerned to notice the decline of the ever graceful 
veil. The hair is now so much compressed an 
to render the head rather unproportionably small. 

We obstwve, however, with jdeasure, the fall of 
I lho.se weighty, graceless, and unnatural bows of 
hair which sometime since gave so heavy and 
cumbrous an appearance to that intellectual part, 
unworthy of the list? and genius which often 
reigned within ; but the loose flowing tresses, re- 
dundant in beauty, who but must admire. The 
braids and bands which now encircle the temples 
have rather too pedantic an effect. Let a few 
simple curls flow beneath, and above ,thc bands 
on the opposite side, and with the small em- 
broidered half Juare of lace, now much adoJ ted, 
the external Will excel in el^anco, antfbest 
tally wiUt inteLja grace. We hate litUelo oh. 
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serve as to the fashion of trinkets since our last 
coftim unication. The Maltese crop, broach, 
and diadem, •continue as distinguishing orna- 
ments. I^iamonds and pearls can never be con- 
sidered a vulgar decoration. The latter, for the 
neck, is formed in the stripe laurel-leaves, linked 
together with small chains of the same. The 
bracelet is worn on the outside of the glove. 
The necklace of mocho' stone, set in wrought 
gold, is now held in esteen^] wd broaches, of 
various precious mineral, are variously applied. 
Thecestus, and clasp, are fast reviving. Bouquets, 
it is thought, will be generally adopted during 
the winter. The Parisian females wear at this 
time two drooping roses j an emblem, we trust, 
of revolutionary decline. The hunter’s cap has 
made its eniret within this last month : it is of 
velvet, of the pheasant brown, and decorated 
with feathers, termed the joartridge plume. 


LETTER ON DRESS. 

MATILDA TO CAROLINE. 

MT DEAR CAROLINE, 

Although the subject which forms the chief 
of my literary commune is not exactly congenml 
with my feelings, yet is my task not wholly void 
of interest^ and 1 candidly confess, that so grate- 
ful a heart as Caroline’s deserves to be indulged 
in all its innocent propensities. While Caroline 
so studiously endeavours to ‘‘ set <ifF what is. 
already best,” can she lay her hand on her heart, 
and affirm that her motives are always innocent ? 
Alas! 1 fear, many neighbouiing swains bear 
testimony to the contrary ; and that the Jealous 
whispers of many a coicmporary Miss, has made 
you pay the tribute exacted from sujjeriority of 
taste and beauty. 

1 am going to furnish^ou with a few auxiliary 
weapons; by which iiMns, 1 shall, in some de- 
i;rce, stand amenable to my consoience f«r the 
bleeding hearts which may be sacrificed at the 
shrine of your vanity . Jestiyg apart f— Now that 
1 am about to be abundantly indulgent, in de- 
voting to your service a whole morning, it is but j 
justice that my filagree subject be relieved with a 
little sound logic and salutary advice. It is all 
very natural for a handsome woman to honour 
the bounteous gifts of nature by well-chosen, 
wcll-adaptcd, ornaments; but who does not 
know, that a superabundant decoration, like an 
over- strained representation, or a too copious de- 
finition, destroys the effect; and the substance 
of nature and truth is lost in the torturing maze 
of art* 

Parc^n me, dear Caroline, if I horalizc ! for 
since 1 im requested to direct your taste towards 
se1ectio|l a becoming covering for the body, it 


j would be unpardonable where I not occasionally 
I to point at those more important ornaments 
j which should adorn the mind ; for without good 
sense, beauty has but a weather cock influence-^ 
destitute of good humour, i|it becomes offensive 
^without decorum, mirih is folly— and with- 
out modesty, fashion exposes and ensnares; 
and superior advantages subject us to tenfold 
dangers. ^ 

Since my last address, I have been wandering 
from 01 ^ gay scene to another. I have been at 
Margate, at Brighton, at Worthing, at the grand 
Jetes of Lord L— ; at the dejeuves of Srr 
F. M— ; on summer excursions, directed by 
the whim of the moment; and at stately par- 
ties, preceded by a fashionable notice of three 
weeks. 

1 address this to you from Portman-square, 
where we arrived three days since. Two of the 
mornings have been fully occupied in shopping 
with my fair hostess, who accompanied her Lord 
to town for the express purpose of ]irocuring a 
sort of interregnum for her wardrobe. By de- 
scribing what this elegant friend has selected, 
you will be best informed of that which is con- 
.sidered most stylish amidst the endless variety 
which is offered to our view. A fawn-coloured 
pelice of twill sarsnet, lined with white, made 
to set cl^se to the throat, with a high collar of 
reversed gathers. It wraps tight round the 
figure; and at the back of the collar is fasteiltd a 
width of the same sarsnet, three yards long, 
which falls over each shoulder in the form of the 
canonical scarfs worn by our divines, except that 
the ends are gathered into a silk tassel of the 
same colour. Many are trimmed with T\*f>»sh 
ribbands to correspond, but Lady Louisa wears 
her’s quite plain, Spencers arc made in the 
same form ; and from their somewhat iiovd ap- 
pearance, are esteemed graceful and consbtent. 
So partial a covering must, however, soon be 
relinquished for one of more universal warmth. 
The Spanish cloak, of velvet, with spencer 
waist, trimmed with swansdown, is a most ele- 
! gant appendage; but is only adapted for thoee 
favoured females on whom fortune has bestowed 
the luxury of a carriage. ^ 

But, to proceed, and give you a description of 
Lady Louisa’s very pretty, very little, and very 
fantastical cousin. Fashion (T have somewhat 
tritely remarked) is very versatile; and this ho- 
nourable little article of Parisian mould seems 
her favourite child. She is like a sprig of mig- 
nionette in June— sweet, fresh, delicate, and 
fair; bending to the murmur of every passing 
zephyr, and coquetting with every bee and but- 
terfly that flutters in her court. Singularity, 
with this little witch, is tfie order olYhe day. It 
must be allowed she has so much symmetry and 
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beauty, it were impossible to disguise her. She 
IS in her nineteenth year ; and yet possesses all 
that sense of her attractions which is sometimes 
found ill handsome women of a more advanced 
period. She is all naivete in appearance and 
effect^ and all desigh in execution. It requires 
some portion of Lavater's skill and observation 
to acquaint yourself with her real character ; her 
thirst f^or admiration and popularity, induces a 
siuguTarity of costume which needs not the aid 
of beauty to arrest attention. 

She came over to us, while at VVindSbr, on a 
•beautiful Arabian Jiorse, attended by two out- 
riders*, and wore a pale fawn coloured habit; 
the jacket of which was precisely that of a boy's 
second suit, on his commencing the masculine 
<liaractcr. I Ter trencher* hat was of black beaver; 
and her exuberant hair was turned under it with- 
out a comb, and appeared in irregular and dis- 
hevelled curls on her forehead. She threw off 
her hat with an air of involuntary simplicity, on 
entering the drawing-room, and down fell her 
redundant tresses of bright black, which reached 
half a yard below her waist ; and .she sprung on 
the neck of my friend with all the apparent en- 
ergy of native tenderness. The next morning 
several gentlemen breakfasted with Lord 
smd this singular she made her entree amidst the 
group, in a frock of French cambric, scarcely 
reaching below the calf of her leg ; with trowsers 
of ihe same, at the bottom of which was a broad 
.French lace, whose transparent texture exhibited 
cleaKy to view the beautiful ankle they affected 
to shade. Her hair was confined under a found- 
ling cap, she wore a sandal of lemon-coloured 
kicl^and her whole contour gave you the idea of 
a full grown cherub. Her evening dress was 
generally a plain clear muslin frock, above the 
ankle, with a lace falling from beneath the hem 
at the bottom, and worn over a slip of undressed 
white satin, a plain sleeve entirely formed of lacc. 
The' back and shoulders exposed, and only a 
drawn tucker of narrow lace shaded a small yet 
full and beautifully formed bosom. Her slippers 
were of white satin, with an elastic sole ; her 
sash of the same ; and her open-wove stocking 
was of a cream colour. She wore her hair with- 
out a single ornament, braided on one side, and 
Listened with a plain comb, and flowing in loose 
curls on the other. Her earrings were a single 
pearl, the size of a large pea ; and her necklace 
one row of a smaller size, through which, when 
conversing, she twisted (as if by accident) the 


rosy tips of her white and taper fingers. She 
danced with the graceful agility of youth and 
ease, more captivating than the highest sGicntVfid 
execution; and though studious of admiration, 
she seemed unconscious and indifferei^t. I have 
seldom seen so finished a coquette, and never in 
so diminutive a creature ^uch attractive loveli- 
ness. 

Are you tired of your white dresses? if so, 
border them with the Turkish ribband which ac- 
companies this.* If'thiit will not satisfy, purchace 
a fawn-coloured mu.slin, and let the sleeves, 
bosom, and bottom, be ornamented with this 
article. Lef the sleeve he* formed in a plain 
wrap, to meet the seam of the back, or turned 
I up in a cuff of Vandyke form, or a full sleeve 
gathered into a broach in the centre of the arm. 

I Should all thisj( however fashionable) be too gay^ 
let a thread of Vuiidyke supply its place, ora 
narrow trimming of swansdown. The Parisian 
ladies wear the backs of their gowns lower than 
ever, even to a striking degree ; but our English 
helies have very politically advanced theirs within 
these last three weeks. Surely the compressed 
^ shoulders^ and consequently distorted back, must 
exhibit a most uninteresting spectacle. To some 
gpwns are pladed a small cape, to others a mo- 
derate ruff of the nature of those worn by Queen 
Elizabeth* Wear broaches as much as you 
please ; not ordy for the neck of your shirt, and 
bosom of your robe, but one of a larger kind, to 
fasten your police at the knee, when the weather 
is such a.s to permit its being thrown open at thu 
bosom. Choose your hat, for a fortnight to come, 
of brown twill sarsnet, or fawn-colour; orna- 
mented with Turkish ribband of the same, in 
colours, or with swansdown. Your shoes and 
gloves should be kid, or velvet, of the same. 
Wear yeur morning dresses very high, but no 
collar. 

Adieu, ma chere I can write no more. 

For ^hat 1 .have omitted I refer you to the 
Dictionary of TasU^ which accompanies this.— . 
Good night,— the curtains of my eyes are clos- 
ing ; 1 go to my Mear peaceful couch, from 
which .pothing but death or a dun can remove 
me ; who after several months' residence in the 
giy world, dread neither the one or the other* 
Dear, dear pillow ! 1 long to converse with thee. 
Good night, once more, monopolizing Caroline ! 
take the last efforts of your exhausted, yet 
faithful 

MATILDA. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 

OF 

ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES. 


Cgc CetltD /|5umbeu 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS ANNE, DUCHESS OF CUMBERLAND. 


IIeu Royal Highness the Duchess 
OF Cumber LA'ND is the Widow of his 
Royal Highness Henry Frederick, Duke of 
(Cumberland, deceased, brother of our 
most gracious Sovereign, his present Ma- 
jesty. • 

The Duke of Cumberland was the third 
son of Frederick Lewis, late Vrincc of 
Wales, born Nov. 7, 1745, created Duke 
of Cumberland, &c. &rc. Oct. IM, 17()(>, 
and was married to her Royal Highness 
the present Duchess of Cumberland, Oc- 
tober % 1777. His Royal Highness died 
M'ithout issue. Sept. 18, 1790. 

Her Royal Highness was the eldest 
daughter of the late Simon, Earl of Car- 
* han||Dton, and was married first to Chris- 
topher Horton, Esq, of Catton Hall, in 
Derbyshire, and, upon his decease, to 
tlic Duke of Cumberland. The following 


account of the family of Luttrell is ex- 
tracted from the Peerage of Ireland. 

Henry Lawes Luttrell, Earl Carhamp- 
toii. Viscount Carhamptoii, of Castle- 
haven, liaron Irnhani, of Luttrcistown, 
(lovernor of Dublin, and a C(?ncral in the 
Army, and Colonel of the 6th regiment 
of Dragoon Cuarcls. Born August 7, 
1743. Succeeded his father, Simon, the 
late Karl, January 14, 1787. Married, 
June 25, 1776, Jane, daughter of George 
Boyd, Esq. 

Geoffry Luttrell, eighth Baron of Im- 
ham, leaving no issue male, 6th Henry V. 
the barony descended to the heirs female^ 
but from Sir John Luttrell, younger son 
of the fourth Baron, and proprietor of 
the isle of Lundy, descended Sir Hugh 
Luttrell, of Dunster Castle, wno had issue 
Sir John, ancestor of the Luttrells of 
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Diinstcr Tastlc j and Robert, to wliom be 
left tlie castle and estate of Luttrclstown, 
in Ireland, rwhicli liis ancestor Sir Gre- 
gory laittrell bai obtained by the grant of 
King John, on aftending him to Irelaiul^ 
and from him, in the ninth degree, de- 
scended Henry Luttrcll, Esq. of Luttrels- 
towr^ who married Oct. l/Ot, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Tharles Jones, Esq. of Halkin, 
in Flintshire, by Elizabeth, daujjiter of 
Sir Simon (1aikc, of Warwickshire, Bart, 
and had issue by her two sons, Robert, who 
died on his travels; and Simon, the late 
Earl of Carhainptom, born in 17.l3f died 
January, 1787, who was created Baron 
Ijnhani, of JiUttrclstown, September Si8, 
17(;S ; Viscount Carhampton, of Castlc- 
l)aven, December Ti, 1780; and advanced 
to the dignity of an Earl on July 1, 1785. 
His Lordsliip.married Maria, only daughter 
and heiress of Sir Nicholas Lawes, by whom 
he had issue, Henry Lawes, the present 
Earl— 'rcinplc Simon, (died February 14, 
1803) having married, April <27, 1778, Miss 
Gould, daughter of the late Sir Henry 
Gould, judge of the Common Pleas, and 
died May 21, 1803— John, a Captain in the 
Na,vy, married Elizabctli Olmius, sister of 
the late Lord Waltham, on whose death 
she became sole heiress to the estate; his 
Lordship dying without issue, December 
10, 1786; and Mr. l^uttrcll, by his Majes- 
ty’s permission, April .3, 1787. took the 
name and arms of Olmius, and liis Lady 
died June 14, 1797, having had issue a 
daughter— James, a Captain in the Navy, 
died unmarried December 23, 1788 — 
Thomas, who died in 17CG— Anne, mar- 


ried, first, to Christopher Horton, of Cat- 
ton Hall, in Derbyshire, Es<|. and secondly, 
on October 2, 177 1, to his Poval Highness 
the Duke of C umberlaml, brother to his 
Majesty, by w'hom she was left his wido^v, 
(without issue by cither marriage) Sep- 
tember 18, 1790 — Elizabeth, died August, 
1799— Lucy, married to C’aptaiii Moiiarh, 
of the navy, e 

Jfeir P res U7npficc^ Holm Olmius, bro- 
ther to the Eail. 

(7rctf/?V>n.s^Baron, October 13, I768; 
Viscount, Januaiy 9, 1801; Earl, June 
23, 1785. 

After tlic demise of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland, her (jiaccmade 
a tour abroad, and travelled through most 
parts of Italy and German. She was re- 
ceived in all the foreign Courts in a man- 
ner suited to her rank, and remained 
several years abroad. Upon her return to 
England, in the year 1799> her Royal Iligli- 
ness fixed her residence at Kensington, 

• where she lived in a manner extremely 
private and secluded. She did not remain 
long, however, in this situation, and, upon 
the conclusion of the Peace of Amiens, 
she again made another tour to the Con- 
tinent, and is now resident in Germany. 

Her Royal Highness is of a most libera! 
disposition, open, engaging, and aifal)If‘. 
She is finely accomplished, and very i)ai- 
tial to the arts. In her youth, she was 
extremely fascinating in her person, and 
has still the remains of a -fine face. She 
keeps up very little of what is called Stale, 
and lives abroad in a manner unostenta- 
tious and unobtrusive. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ON MEDIOClllTY. 


AVllF.A ATefIiocrif’n9y-^\\\e Oolden Mean. 
Tims ilioughl and expressed hTmself, between 
Mdccnas and Virgil, a man laden with the fa- 
vours of the muses and of fortune, the most 
voluptuous of epicureans, and thetirst of |>lii{o- 
soj>hiCal poets. 

Strengthened by such important authority, I 
undertake the eulogy of mediocrity 5 it is more 
suitable to the present age tlAin to that of 
Augustus, and 1 shall have the advantage over 
Horace of thus indirectly praising my contem- 
poraries. 

1 should doubtless wound their feelings if, 
boasting of perfections which they do notpo«sess, 
1 were to celebrate Ihi gift'. < { enius, and the 
prodigies of ancient virtue j but as there have 
never been so many middling people as in the 
Ijresent lime, the moment which I chusc, ajtd 
the subject 1 treat, equally ensure success. 

If it should happen that an ill understood self- 
love, or an excessive n^odesty might engage some 
people to refuse the distinction they deserve, 
that they might believe they appeared above 
mediocrity by disdaining it, and that they might 
persuade them.se 1 ves that a testimony of con- 
tempt would be a title to exemption, 1 would 
warn those who have no other proof, that this 
is at least a very equivocal one^ be<?ause it is 
demonstrated that the defects which we most 
outrageously condemn, are not those which we 
least love, and that we affect to diffuse morality 
in our discourse, that we may dispense with it 
in our practice. , ^ 

This opinion is of such weight with some ob- 
servers, that they do not hesitate to enjoin us to 
abstain from all affairs of interest with people 
who arc contiiiualiy talking about probi^ ; they 
likewise profess this other maxim,— do not ex- 
])ect any commiseration from those men who 
habi^.ually extol benevolence. 

With the detractors of mediocrity, I agree 
that it is insufferable in arts and in letters; that 
music without expression, a picture without 
truth, a tragedy without interest, are detestable; 
that when an author is feeble, he is loathsome; 
that when he does not possess the secret of 
^pleasing, he certainly does that of wearying; 
thsn^cra is no gradation from middling to bad ; 
that memory, method, and correctness are not 
equivalent to genius, of which nothing can sup- 
Vol.J. 


ply the want; that the poet, the paint^, and 
the musician must be auiuiatcd with divine fitv; 
that th5y must have been separated from the 
common order of nature, and that she must have 
endued them with as much si'iisibility as energy. 

It is not then to those who aspire to chann 
the mind, to affect the heart, to nta^lrr the soul, 
that I wish mediocrity ; but is it then so difficult 
for a man without genius, to abstain from ruu- 
iiiiig after rhymes ? Should not he who is de- 
prived of a superior talent, rehounce combining 
bounds from which can only result vain noise? 
Has repoae then no charms? and should he nc.c 
rather congratulatvi himself on that happy inabi- 
lity which savw him from numberless diigusts, 
from grievous watchings, and the labour of intense 
study, from those troubles which besiege lh« 
laborious artis% and which so often cause him to 
bedew with tears that production which is lo 
form our delight? 

No imagination solicits you ; no powerful god 
spurs you on, your blood runs cool ; do not in- 
flame it with strong liquors; the iirtitious heat 
you would feel, would not be coniniunicatcd to 
any one else, and would soon be succeeded by 
mortal lethargy. 

Content yourself with enjoying the sublime 
compositions of those privileged mortals on 
whom nature has accumulutcd her treasures. 
you arc loo inferior to them to feel transported, 
they will still aiiiuso you, and you will be, if not 
us illustrious, at least more fortunate than they. 

There is something yet more tcmjiting and 
extraordinary, — you shall be iluir judge. Un- 
able yourself 'o write the mobt feeble phrase of 
their works, you will iieverlheless be despotic hi 
your decisions, and the object of them would ba 
as bIaiiie.ibU* *n excepting against them as hd 
may be puerile enough to fear them, and weak 
enough to be uneasy about them. 

You may aUo cultivate the sciences; medio- 
crity in them is not absolutely despicable. A 
learned man who does not exactly say every 
thing one might wish to know about a matter, 
generally makes Ur know something of it : more- 
over the works of a learned man are so little read, 
unless he illustrates \mnsQ\thy pocket diefiotiarie^, 
or by anay that ii:^body cares whether his crHdi- 
tion be superficial nr profound, hiegown word {a 
taken, and he is respected accordingly. 

SX 
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Will you flo still bettor? Bo neither amateur 
nor juclije, scholar nor patron 5 be a plain simple 
man*, yield vrithout reserve to that mediocrity 
for which you arc s.o manifestly born ; do 
jiot thwart its gentle influence, let it peno- 
Irale into the lieartjiinto the head, into all the 
faculties of the body, into those of the soul, 
and I would add, into thy fertune, did 1 not dread 
living in the lace (if the present age, which 
mighttwith appearance of reason reproach me 
for not knowing the existing manners, the mo- 
tivc-i whicli decide opinions, the proof which 
verify merit, and which would accuse me of 
being an inept pbilosopher, who, possessing more 
judgment than income, knows better how to 
descant on moderation and on wisdom, than he 
knows how to estimate the powor of money. 

I believe the age is right ; being fully con- 
vinced that a satire against riches will not abate 
the rage for acquiring them ; and bc>it!js, per- 
ceiving that they arc almost alway s in llic hands 
vf people who arc bcneaih medincrity, 1 shall 
not prescribe any thing on that article. I shall 
merely affirm that there is no hapiriness but in 
the mid<lic station, and that the father who is not 
ill it, will ardently desire bis son mny, because 
cxpcticnce has taught him that he may thus 
escape many evils, and thus obtain the only good 
10 which we are permitted to pretend. 

Observe this .son, whom you may easily fancy 
to yourself; his figure ncitlicr a^ttraets nor repels ; 
his eyes are open enough, and his looks have no 
expression; he has regular features without any 
physiognomy ; a smile is on his lips which indi- 
cates neither joy nor malignancy, it simply an- 
nounces the absence of iroub]e.s; his stature, 
which wants elegance, offers no deformity ; his 
gait is not agile, it is lirm ; his outward appear- 
ance attracts no notice; his complexion is settled, 
his constitution robust ; contradiction dues not 
grate his nerves, nor docs chagrin inteirrupt his 
sleep; noiliing impedes his digestion ; his calm 
mind never gives birth to toi meriting projects; I 
Iris limited reason does not require him to ac- j 
count for what he cannot understand; he will ; 
esUblidi no system, because he wants inveiulon; ' 
not Iwving pride enough to be indignant against j 
prejudices, he will submit to them without a 
ijiurmur, and his stupidity will render any profes- 
sion supportable. Without idolatry for truth 
and without passion for virtue, he will not sacri- 
lice to them either his time or his fortune. 

If it be true, as a philosopher has so cruelly 
said, that Love is only true as to the physkal 
part,” tke man in question, who will never know 
Its moral part, will have no reason to complain of 
it; Jhe storms that arise between lover.^,'wdl 
never approach him ; the frenzy of desire will 
jiyt tyraimizciovcr liim; he will never even be 


able to susfiect that it is possible to place one’s 
happiness in that of any other object whatever, 
one’s sorrows in extraneous sorrows, one’s life in 
another’s life, and that we may have the faculty, 
so often fatal, of doubling our exislience.<' ; he 
will form such connexions as exact only com- 
plaisance; will not cultivate a friendship which 
requires warmth of heart; he will not excite 
hatred, which only pursues great talents and rare 
virtues; lie will e.stimate himself as he estimates 
all who surruuiid him without examination, 
without preference, and without jealousy. The 
gates of the palace of Fortune, generally open to 
cringing medUrcrity, will not be shut again;>t him, 
as it is well known he will never attemjit to ob- 
tain the first places; being in no exalted situa 
lion he will easily make himself patrons ; he will 
not shake the f;'.te of empires, but his own con- 
dition will be tranquil ; he will fulfil lik duties 
so as to avoid censure and not to merit praise, and 
lie will die without being missed or lamented. 

All 1 could add would only be a useless com- 
ment on the following admirable words, which 
contidn every thing nece.ssary to be known and 
practised in order to be hapj>y ,— officium 
fafiier qmlilrr^ sincrc ire femjms ut rult ire^ ct 
usemper bene dicera dc Domino Priori. These are 
thfi jireccpts of a philosopher, of the illustrious 
friend of the great Pautagrucl, who hud been a 
captive, in love, and a sharper; who drank plen- 
tifully, gave old women in marriage, with their 
heads in a bag to conceal their laces, caressed 
young ones, obtained pardons, understood four- 
teen languages; and had sixty-lliree ways of 
gaining money, but two hundred and fourteen 
of spending it, besides his drinking. 

How car one deny such grave authority ? what 
can one oppose to such maxims ? how can those 
middling people for whom they were dictated 
resolve to swerve from them ? by what strange 
madness do petty intriguers, frigid writers, and 
stupidly malignant .critics, want to be thought 
eminclit personage* ? why do they seek to cabal, 
to inter meddle, to blacken : why do they attempt 
to decide? why do lK:jy abandon a commodious 
situation to seize on another in which they are 
importunate, ridiculous, and unhappy ? why will 
they distress society with that same mediocrity 
which was the pledge of obscurity and peace? 

lint are all the beauties of the Latin passage I 
have quoted well understood ? arc we penetrated 
with its excellence ? can a whole volume of any 
moralist be opposed to it, more fertile in useful 
consequence.s ? do we not perceive that every 
word is so full of sense, that without one more 
or one les.*;, it forms the most complete plan of 
education ? 

To do one’s duty so so (telle tnenl queUement), 
You are at first a Utile surprised at this counsel. 
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but the* longer we meditate on it th't more we 
ad^iire Us wisdom, the more we love its simpli- 
city. If you do it too badly you will be punishetl, 
if you do it loo well you will be persecuted 5 
there is oil4y the taliter tjualitcT wliich is exempt ',1 
from every inconvenience*; it is the just point' 
beyond which, on cither side, there is nothing j 
butdiUiger. Felicitate yourself then, that theoiily • 
safe position which could have been pointed out li 
to you should be the e^isiestto take and to keep. !| 
To let tiiiiG go as it will go.-iTliis is one of 
those axioms which, as Bacon has said, were 
formed from experience; that of all ages has 
taught us that to live rich, applauded and con- 
tented, we must not attack the unjust man, turn 
against the oppreisor, nor ridicule folly ; and that 
were it in our power to confound the impostor, 
to defend innocence, and to turn the tyrant pale, 
we should reject such h.izar*!ous projects, because 
it will always be infinitely more safe and ctuy to 
let the world go as it will, or to take things as 
you hiid them. 


However sublime this precept may be, 1 must 
own it was not suflicient, it was only neg.ttive: 
and therefore our author has added another more 
firm, more decisive, and which must et tho 
long run vanqiiUh all resistance, that is,— -to 
speak always well of Mr. Piair. 

The artifice and the dept!; of the gr.ind word 
alrnty^ c.umor escape you. You iijulersUind well, 
that whatever his lovcieiice the Trior miy do or 
say. he must always be praised, were he “Is lUii- 
tihtical as Tiberius, as imbecile as Claudius, or 
an outfegcous fool like Nero. Be prodigal of 
your praises, and the Prior will be lavish of liis 
favours. 

If wc have no secret motives of animosity 
against Paniirge, wc cannot deny that he has 
taught us every thing nccossaiy to be learir, and 
that the scunice of happine^. li only to b(i found 
in the three sentences which have been left us 
by that man of genius, 

! Aec somnos ahnmipel curn <?.— Vino. 


TRAVELS THROUGH ANCIENT HELVETIA. 

» 


The Aidhot supposes ihat Srpthntis iravclM ahoid the jfcae 180 of the Citvisliun 
during the rei^n ofA)doninus, Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, in Ihcvpoclia ofiheiriumplk 
of taste and the fne arts. 


When I am at Aventium I rise at six o’clock, 
it is the first hour of the day *. Scarcely has 
tliia hour ariived when all the bustle of business 
commences. The shops are opened, and the 
streets filled with people. The villagers enter 
the town loaded with C(»rn and vegetables; 
clients crowd every quarter, the sentinels are 
relieved, and the iieople repair to the foot of the 
altariJ. ’ • 

The third part of the day is the most busy ; it 
commences at nine, and finislics at twelve; all 
then attend to their respective occupations. 
The temples arc crowded, and multitudes hurry 
through the streets, industry is awake, mutual 
wants give birth to new connections, commerce 
spcrulales, and from every side the Judges and 
the Decurions enter the tribunals. 

Eleven is the hour of dining This repast 
is extremely light, and properly speaking only a 
collation, taken in the family way, and to which a 

In order to be better understood 1 have pre* 
served our distribution of time. Six o’clock in 
’’tRS^norning was then reckoned the first hour of 
the day. 

t The fifth hour of the day. 


stranger is seldom invited. The sixth hour com- 
inciire.s at twelve; from then till one o’clock i.s 
an interval of rest, w'hich every one consecrates 
to sleep. 

This use, which ajipears to be advi?cd by na- 
ture, and by ilie desire of rest which all animals 
have after havinvi eaten, preserves the health, 
facilitates digc.^tion, and has become general even 
among the poor and laborious claiise». 

At one o’clock the streets are rc*-iJCoplcd, and 
I each again resumes his employ ineiit. At two 
o’clock every one gets into the bach, either 
home or in those destined for public use; you 
know that our customs have multipUed in these 
establishments every ease and comfort : on one 
side are immense reservoirs of water, where the 
people enter on paying one terunce J ; on the 
other are numbers of little apartments of which 
the price varies, according to the manner in 
which you choose to be waited on. 

Farther are the baths for women, which tha 
corruption of our morals had indecently con- 
founded together, but this the edict of Adrian 
has forbiden throughout all the baths of tli^ em- 

I A siuall pioce of mon‘>y. 
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pire. The baths are only opened at two in sum- 
mer and three in winter ; a bell gives the signal. 
The prisoners arc brought once a week. For- 
merljr the inhabitants of tlelveiia contented 
themselves with washing their legs on their re- 
turn from labour ; l^it at present it is nut uncom- 
mon for people to bathe tWo or three limes during 
the day. 

Supper hour Is at three in tho afternoon ; this 
h ou% principal repast; it is then that, shaking 
oQ’ the fetters of business, vve enjoy with greater 
liberty the charins of friend.'tlup and socir l case. 

Yesterday supper was prolonged to a very late 
hour at Titus Severus’s, Governor of the Colony; j 
we were invited to celebrate with him, by copious ! 
libitions, tlie day on wliich his daughter had 
given up her Mies and dolls for more serious 
concerns. A buUe is a necklace composed of 
little gold or silver balh', which the vanity of 
parents tie round the necks of their children ; at 
fourteen it is taken off, childhood ceases, and the 
education at this period becomes more grave and 
austere. Tlie occupations are changed, the 
games of childhood finish ; all indicate^, in this 
ceremony at once simple and affecting, that the 
age is arrived when society claims our talents 
and assumes its rights. 

VVe bathed at Severus's; we could not omit 
doing this at the house of our entertainer with- 
out breaking an established custom. In coming 
out ot the bath, the sinlhesc.\ was brought to us, 
a «j?nvn which by ibs extieme width leaves the 
wearer .at perfect lilurty. Afterwards we washed 
our hands, took o(V our shoes, and rubbed our 
hair with odoiifcrous essences. 

When this ceremony was over, a slave pre- 
sented each guest with a bill of fare of the su]>per. 
After having perused this, w • took our places on 
the beds which were ranged around the tabic. 
We w'erc in all eighteen, comprising the s/<ar/oie*, 
whicli each guest U allowed to bring with him. 

One side of the table was taken up by the 
servants who waited upon us; the other three 
were filled with beds of various sizes, on which 
three or four persons could lie with ease. Our 
noked feet reposed on rirdi carpets. Between 
the course.s we reclined on cushions of the .softest 
wool, that had been placed at the back of each 
guest; and leaning on the part of the bed next 
tne table, our left arm supported the body while 
the right was at full liberty to act. 

The centre bed was offered to Vabrius His- 
pansus, ill order to treat him with distinction, 
he bCiiig a priest and a stranger ; the beds on the 
left wcre^occupied by women and children; 
those on the right, being the least distinguished, 

♦ A shadow is a friend which each guest is 
allowed to brjhg with him. 


are reserve for the master of the house and his 
most intimate friends. Each guest brought with 
him his own napkin. A cloth of a very cottony 
texture covered the table ; and a downy towel 
was suspended at the door for thesepurpose *of 
wiping our hands and faces. The repast was 
commenced by libations in honour of the Gods 
and the Emperor, when each guest poured a few 
drops of wine on the table. Slaves, with napkins 
tied about them, brought the dishes in succession, 
and in an instant the table was covered with 
salads, eggs, and sauces that excite the appetite. 

This course was followed by a profusion of 
roasted mea^ and all kinds of fish and poultry, 
which a slave, accustomed to the office, placed 
on the table and carved with aslonishing dexte- 
rity ; other slaves brought us pieces of bread, 
and replenished our cups with wine; every per- 
son puts apart a portion of each dish to send to 
their friends. 

When this course was removed, tubs of water 
were brought ; the table was spunged, we waslied 
our heads and bound them with a woollen ban- 
deau, to preserve us from the fumes of the wine, 
and welcomed the last course with acclamations 
of joy. This was the most delightful part of the 
feast, and all contrlhmcd to render it agiceable. 

’Pastry, fruits, and delicious winc.s were pro* 
fusely dUtributed, and streams of faleriium and 
mammertin flowed in our golden cups. Female 
dancers, mimics, and ttute-jdayers, augmented 
our hilarity and accompanied our songs. It Is 
during this tumultuous scene that the cup for 
drinking healths is brought, and each diinks in 
his turn. 

First the healths of the women were drunk, 
who after having sacrificed to love, become faith- 
ful friends, regulate our houses, and give birth to 
our children ; then to love, that sweetens the toils 
of life; to marriage, that doubles existence ; to 
domestic happiness, and to sylvan independence. 
The young men toasted their mistresses, and we 
saw the son oi Severus empty his cup five times, 
in remembrance of Julia and the five letters of 
her name. ^ 

Several inscriptions wore remarked in the in- 
side of the cups ; in one was written the precepts 
of friendship and frankness, sometimes we read 
the proprietor’s name, and always that of the 
maker. 

Let us follow these ladies to the place where 
the desire of pleasing leads their steps, and see 
how the manners of Rome have already mixed 
their seducing illusions with ours. 

Others have investigated all the secrets of the 
toilette, an4 all the resources of art ; a delicate 
rouge on their cheek imitates the blush of Ir ^ 
their eyebrows are gracefully arched; white-lead 
has improved theh complexion; and to be 
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rtlirrouiided with the charms of an eternal spring, 
they have perfumed their hair with oil, and their 
botom with rose leaves. 

Amongst this crowd of beauties single out the 
tender Alumina; her eyes express a mild lan- 
guor; her flaxen hair carelessly flows on her 
shoulders ; her gait is slow, her opening lips, her 
perfumed breath, and her melting glances, be- 
tray that her heart is sensible to love. 

Observe, continued Livius, in the second 
groupe, that heavy pomp that dlways proscribed 
by those of good taste, the hair of these is sepa- 
rated in the front of the head in two equal parts; 
their faces are veiled ; they disdafti the simple 
toga as becoming to beauty, those short sleeves, 
those shoes, those grac«=*ful folds, and elegant 
attitudes which inspire love. Their first tunic 
descends to their heels, their sgeond is gravely 
fastened round their neck, and displays iwtnty 
goMen clasps from the shoulder to the wrist. 
Then comes the stola, a training robe, covered 
with bands of gold, and of which the numerous 
folds are sometimes left loose, and at others fast- 
en.''d bysfsash. At last the sisna appears, which 
completes the full dress. This splendid mantle 
is immensely full ; the ground of it is purple, 
its flowing tram is of gold tissue, and a thousands 
waving folds add to its magnificence. • 

7'he third groupe is distinguished in an opposite 
way, and displays all the delicate refinements 
anti artifices of coquetry ; a light net confines 
their hair, which escapes as if by chance to give 
a wreath that supports it an opportunity of 
appearing. Tlieir veil, sometimes flying away, 
and sometimes captive, excites impatience ; their 
first tunic is short, and they give to the second 
the most pleasing appearance. Thy sleeves of 
these arc carelessly fastened alwve the elbow, and 
seem to expose the arm for admiration. Their 
bosoms are negligently half open, to display their 


1 shajOcs to advantage. In walking they raise their 
tunic to the height of their right hand, and leave 
half their legs uncoveretl ; hete the elegance of 
their shoes dazzles the sight ; they are sometimes 
red and white, of an elastic skin, always very 
tight to the foot, and rise ifclf way up the leg; 
and someiimes they wear sandals that .re lied to 
the feet by the most elcgrnt strings. Some have 
added a whitn toga to this charrnii'g undress; 
this fastened to the left shoulder by a ^dden 
clasp, falls irregularly, and supports the bosom, 
goes roitnd the right ann, which thus retains all 
its independence, and then de scends and dimi- 
nishes imperceptibly in a way not to incommode 
the raising of the tunic. 

Distinguish ill that group the proud Ameniada|, 
the flighty Erenis ; the one threatens to resist 
love with severiry, the other to sport with it. 
The latter will torment by her advances, the 
former by her rhiriculLies ; but both calculate the 
insunt when despair will frighten it away. 

One pardons, my dear friend, all these means 
used by the desire of pleasing us, but we are 
forced to detest the worlil when it openly despises 
decency and morality Look at those fashion- 
able women lately arrived from the capital ; they 
do nut blush to appear in public in a garb which 
exposes their bodies nearly as much as if they 
were naked, and disconcerts even the most auda- 
cious. Twenty years ago transparent clothing 
was only worn by courtezans ; perhaps even wise 
politicians thought this custom the most salutary 
antidote to desire ; but when women who call 
themselves honest, fall into such prostitution of 
modesty, they prove that excess of civilizition 
in a country is another name for the toul want 
of morality and virtue. 

[ To he conlinued,^ 


• • 

FAPERIMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE SINGING OF BIRDS. 

* [^Concluded from Page 463,] , 


T TRIED once an experiment, which might 
indeed have possibly made some alteration in the 
tone of a bird, from what it might have been 
when tlie animal was at its full growth, by pro- 
curing an operator who caponised a young black- 
bird of about six weeks old; as it died, however, 
soon afterwards, and 1 have never repeated the 
experiment, 1 can only conjecture with regard to 
' might have been the consequences of it. 

Both Flinyand the London poulterers agree 
that a capon does not croW) which 1 should coiv 


ceive to arise from the muscles of the larynx never 
acquiring the proper degree of strength, which 
seems to be requisite to the singing of a bird, 
from Mr. Hunter’s dissections. 

But it will, perhaps, be asked, why this opera- 
tion should not improve the notes of a nestling, 
as much as it Ls supposed to contribute to the 
greater perfection of the human voice. 

To this 1 answer, that castration by no means 
insures any such consequence; for the voices of 
much thg greater part' of Italian eunuchs are se 
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indifferent, that they have no means of procuring 
a livelihood but by copying music, and this is one 
of the reasons why so few compositions are pub- 
lished in Italy, as it would starve this refuse of 
society. 

But it may be sail, that there hath been a Fari- 
nelli and a Manzoli, whose voices were so distin- 
guishedty superior. 

To this 1 again answer, that the catalogue of 
sucheiameB would be .1 V(!ry short one; and that 
we attributed tho>e effects to castration, which 
should rather be ascribed to thceducalioi" of these 
singers. 

. Castration commonly loaves the human voice 
at the same pitch as when the operation is per- 
formed ; hut the eunuch, from that time, is 
educated with a view only to his future appear- 
ance on the opera stage ; he therefore manages 
his voice to greater advantage than those who 
have not so early and constant iu«*truction. 

Considering the size of many singing birds, it is 
rather amazing at what a distance their notes may 
be heard. 

I think 1 may venture to say, that a nightin- 
gale may be very clearly distinguished at more 
than half a mile*, if the cveninj is calm. I have 
s\lso observed the breath of a robin (which exert- 
ed itself) so condensed in a frosty morning, as to 
be very vKjble. 

To make the comparison, however, with ac- 
curacy, between the loudncis of a bird's and the 
huAinn voice, a person should be sent to the spot 
from whence the bird is heard ; 1 should rather 
conceive that, upon such trial, the nightingale 
would be distinguisiicd further than the man. 

. It must have struck every one, that, in passing 
under a hou‘JC where the windows arc shut, the 
singing of a bird is easily heard, when the same 
time a conversation cannot be so, though an 
Animated one. 

Most people, who have not attended to the 
notes of birds, suppose that those of every species 
ting exactly the same notes and pa'jsages, which 
is by na means true, though it is admitted that 
there is a general resemblance. 

<‘Thus the London bird-catchers prefer the song 
of theKentish goldtinchcs, but Essex chaffinches ; 
and when they sell the hi id to those who can thus 
distinguish, inform the buyer that it hath such a' 
note, which is very well understood between 

themf. 

* Moiis. .de Buffon says, that the quadruped, 
which he terms the huarine^ may be heard at the 
dlstanau of a league. 

+ These are the names which they give to 
some of the nightingale's notes ; Suwt^ sweet jug, 
jvg .t»4JCef, water bubble, pipe rattle, hell pipe, 
Hro^’Skeg af^g,ikeg, stooi swat smtp^ tchitim 


Some erf the nightingale fanciers also prefef 
a Surrey bird to those of Middlesex *. 

These differences in the song of birds, of the 
same species, canilbt, perhaps, be compared to 
any thing more apposite, than the •varieties of 
provincial dialects. 

The nightingale seems to have been fixed upon, 
almost universally, as the most capital of singing 
bird*;, which superiority it certainly may boldly 
challenge ; one reason, however, of tliis bird's 
being more amended to than others is, that it 
sings in the night f • 

Hence Shakespeare says, 

*^The nightingale, if she should sing by day. 

When every gooseis cackling, would be thought 

No belter a musician than the wren.” 

The song of this bird hath been described, and 
expatiated upon, by several writer*;, panic uLirly 
Piiuy and Siiada. 

As 1 must own, however, that I cannot affix 
any ])reci.se ideas to either of these cjlebralcrl de- 
scriptions, and as 1 once kept a very fine bird of 
this sort for three year.*, with very particular at- 
tention to its song ; 1 shall endeavour to do it the 
best justice 1 am capable of. 

In the first place, its tone is infinitely more mel- 
low than that of any other bird, though, at the 
same time, by a proper exertion of its musical 
powers, it can be excessively brilliant. 

When this binl sang its song round, in its whole 
compas*;, 1 liave observed sixteen different begin- 
nings and closes, at the same time that the inter- 
mediate notes v/cre commonly varied in their suc- 
cession with such judgment, as to produced most 
pleasing tferiety. 


whillov^ whitlow,' from some distant affinity to 
such words. 

* Mr. Ilcnshaw informs ns, that nightingales 
in Denmark are not heard till May, and that their 
notes are not so sweet or various as with uS. 
Whils: Mr. Fletcher (who was minister from 
Queen Elizabeth to Russia) says, that the night- 
ingales in that part of the world have a finer note 
than ours. 

I ncv(?f could believe what is commonly as- 
serted, that the Czar Peter was at a considerable 
expence to introduce singing birds near Peters- 
burgh ; because it appearsuby the Fauna Suecica, 
that they have, in those latitudes, most of the 
birds with those of England. 

t The woodlark and reedsparrow sing likewise 
in the night; and from' hence, in the neighbour- 
hood of Shrewsbury, the latter hath obtained the 
name of the willow nightingale. Nightingales, 
however, and these two other birds, sing al^viiT 
the day, but are not then distinguished in the 
general concert. 
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Tho bird which approaches nearest |o the ex- 
cellence of the nightingale, in this respect, is the 
skylark; but then the tone is infinitely inferior 
in point of meUowncss : most other singing birds 
have not ab^vc four or five changes. 

The next point of superiority in a nightingale 
is iia cominuance of song, without a pause, which 
1 have observed sometimes not to be less than 
twenty seconds. Whenever respiration, how- 
ever, became necessary, it was taken with as much 
judgment as by an Qj)era singer. • 

The skylark again, in this particular, is only 
second to the iiighiiiigale. 

And here I must again repeat, tha#what I des- 
’ cribe is from a caged nightingale, because those 
which wc hear in the spring are so rank, that they 
seldom sing any thing but short and loud jerks, 
which consequently cannot be compared to the 
notes of a caged bird, as the instrument is over- 
strained. 

I must also here observe, that my nightingale 
was a very capital bird j for some of them are so 
infeiior, that the b'rd-fancicrswill not keep them, 
braiKling them wltii the name of F renchmen’*'. 

But It is not only in tone and variety that the 
nightingale excels j the bird also sings (if 1 may 
so express myself) with superior judgment and j 
tast*. • I 

1 have therefore commonly observed, that my 
nightingale began softly, like the ancient orators; 

^ reserving its breath to swell certain notes, which 
hy this means had a most astonishing effect, and 
wliicli eludes all verbal description. 

I have indeed taken down certain passages 
which may be reduced to our musical intervals; 
hut though by these means one may form an idea 
of sonic of the notes used, yet it is impossible to 
give their comparative durations in point of musi- 
cal tune, upon which the whole effect must de- 
pend. 

1 once procured a very capital player on the 
flute to execute the notes which Kircher hath 
engraved in his Musurgia, as beiii^ used the 
nightingale ; when, from want of not being able 
to settle their comparative ^luration, it was im- 
po’5«!ible to observe any traces almost of the night- 
ingale’s song. * 

It may not be improper to consider, whether 
the nightingale may not have a very formidable 
competitor in the American mocking-bird; though 
almost all travellers agree, that the concert in the 
Kuropcaii woods is superior to that of the other 
parts of the globe. 

As birds are now annually imported in great 


* One should suppose from this, that the night- 
' /HgsSi^catchers had licard much of the French 
music ; which is possibly the case, as- some of 
them live in Spital- fields. 


numbers from Asia, Africa, and America, 1 havo 
frequently attended to their notes, both singly and 
in concert, which eertainly are not to be compared 
to those of Europe. 

Thomson, the poet, (whose observations in 
natural history are much to depended upon) 
makes this superiority in the European birds to 
be a sort of compensation of their great inferiority 
in point ofgaudy plumage. Our goldfinch, how- 
ever, joins to a very brilliant and pleasing a 
most beautiful variety of colours in its feathers f. 

It mii^ be admitted, that foreign birds, when 
brought to Europe, are ofitii heard to a great dis- 
advantage; as many of them, from tlieir great 
tameness, havecehainly been brought up by hand^ 
the consequence of which 1 have already stated 
from several experiments. The soft-billed biidJ 
aUo cannot be well brought over, as the sncfe- 
daneum for insects (ihcir common food) is fresh 
meat, and particularly the hearts of animals. 

1 have happened, however, to hear the Amcri- 
[ can mocking bird in great jierfection at a house 
in Love-lane, East-cheap, 
i This bird is believed to he still living, and hath 
been in England these six years. J^uring tiie 
space of a minute, he imitated the woodlark, chaf- 
Jinch, blackbird, thrush, and sparrow. 1 was told 
also, that he would bark like a dog; so that the 
bird seems to have no choice in his imitations, 
tliough his pipe comes nearest to our nightingale 
of any bird 1 have yet met with. 

With regard to the original notes, however, ‘of 
this bird, we are still at a loss ; as this can only 
be known by those who are accurately acquainted 
with the song of the other American birds. 

Kalm indeed informs us, that the natural song 
is excellent, but this traveller seems not to have 
been long enough in America to have distinguish- 
ed wlml were the genuine notes: with us, mimics 
do not often succeed but in imitations. 

I have little doubt, however, but that this bitd 
would be fully equal to the song -of the nightin- 
gale in its whole compass; but then, from the 
attention which the moci'er pays to any other sort 
of disagreeable noises, these capital notes would 
be always debased by a bad mixture. • 

We have one mockingbird in England, which 
is the skylark; as, contrary to a general observa- 
tion I have before made, this biid will catch the 
note of any other which hangs near it ; even aftetr 
the skylark note is Jijced. For this reason, tliB 
bird-fanciers often place the skylark next one 

t I cannot but think, that there would be a 
demand for these birds in China, as the inbabi* 
tants are very sedentary, and bird-cages are com- 
monly represented as hanging in their rooms. I 
have been informed by a Tyrolezc, that his best 
merket for Canary bird^ was ConstJjjuinopIe.l 
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vhich hath not been long caught, in order, as 
they term it, to keep the caged skyUrk honest. 

The question, indeed, may be asked, why the 
wild skylark, with these power? of imitation, 
ever adheres to the natural note 5 but it must be 
recollected, that a j)ird, when at liberty, is for 
ever shifting its place, and, consequently, does 
not hear the same no:es eternally repeated, as 
when i: bang? in a cage near another. In a wild 
itate^tUerciorc, the skylark adheres to the pa- 
femal notes; as the parent cock attends the 
young onc^j and is heard by them foriso consi- 
derable a lime. 

1 am aware, also, that it may be asked, how 
birds originally came by the notes which are pe- 
culiar to each speci«». My answer, however, to 
this is, that the origin of the notes of birds, toge- 
ther with its gradual progress, is as difficult to be 
traced, as that of the different languages in 
nations. 

The loss of the parent-cock, at the critical 
time f ir instruction, hath undoubtedly produced 
tluisc varieties, wliich I have before observed are 
ui the song of each species; because then the 
nestling hath either attended to the song of some 


other birds 5 or, perhaps, invented some new 
notes of its own, which are afterwards perpetu- 
ated frdni generation to generation, till similar 
accidents produce other alterations. The organs 
of some birds also are probably so defective, that 
they cannot imitate properly the parental note, 
as some men can never articulate as they should 
do. Such defects in .the pi\rent-bird must again 
occasion varieties, because these defects w'ill be 
continued to their descendants, who (as I before 
h'.ve proved) Vill only attend to the parental 
song. Some of these descendants also may have 
imperfect organs; which will again multiply va- 
rieties in ihd song. 

The truth Is, as 1 before observed, that scarcely 
any two birds of the same species have exactly 
the same notes, if they are accurately attended 
to, though there is a general resemblance. 

Thus most people see no differtMice between 
one sheep and another, when a large flock is be- 
fore them. The .shepherd, however, knows 
each of them, and can swear to them if they 
are lost; as can the Lincolnshire gosherd to 
each goose. 


SABINA; 

OR, 

MORNING SCENES IN THE DRESSING-ROOM OF A HOMAN LADY. 


Scene I .— /eaves her hed-chamler and enters her dressing-roorn.'^Scaphion brings 
the asses •pnilk ; Phiale^ the rouge ; Stimmi, the black colour for the epc-hrovis; and 
Mastichcf the teeth. 


Among the ancient pictures discovered at Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, and hidicrto deposited 
in the royal museum at Portici, near Naples, 
four small pieces attract particular attention. 
These are not painted like the rest, upon the 
V^all itself, but they are separately framed, which 
proves that they were considered by their ancient 
possessors, fifieen centuries ago, as objects of 
extraordinary value. The third of these pieces 
conveys us to the toilette of a lady. The latest 
traveller, who has described these remarkable an- 
tiquities, expresses himself as follows on the 
subject of this representation :•— ** A young fe- 
male is standing while one of her companions 
dresses her hair; a third is seated in the s^ine 
apartment, and the fourth is standing near her. 
Th^ are all dressed with gracefulness and ele- 
gance.** After several attentive examinations of 
tite engraving pf this beautiful picture, wliich 


has received no injury except towards the top, I 
am rather of opinion that it represents a family ^ 
piece*. You see in it a mother and her two 
daughters, perfectly worthy of her beauty. Per- 
sons who have seen the original even assert, that 
you may distinguish a family-likeness in their 
countenances. The mother sits 011 an elevated 
seat, to which a footstool is attached. In the 
apartments of the Roman ladies of those times, 
these seats were absolutely articles of ornament, 
from the exquisite carving xnd sculpture, and the 
superb cushions and canopies with which they 
were embellished. The mother is tenderly pres- 
sing the hand of her youngest daughter, who is 
leaning agiinst her in a very pleasing attitude. 
The eldest daughter is standing opposite to her^ 
a slave is arranging the hinder part of her !:i!ead- 
dress, the rest of which is already finished. Her 
, hair is elegantly bound with a double fillet ; it is 
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fastened before with pins only, llie hearts of 
which are visible, and Hows careless!}^ in tresses 
over her shoylrtcrs. The fine apparel, with the 
beautiful embroidery,* the pendants to the ears, 
the bracelets, all seem to indicate a festival. The 
young female is probably arrayed in her bridal 
dress. You see, moreover, on an elegant table, 
f'ome green branches, provided most likely for a 
crown for sacrifice, and a dressing-box, beneath 
which is a white and azure ribljon. Under the 
table stands an ewer, of an ele>;.mt and agreeable 
form. In a word, the whole aflords a perfect idea 
of the toilette of a lady of that tiyie, and in a 
, country in wliich Roman luxury was combined, 
in the most charming manner, with the taste and 
purity of Greece. 

Much has been said of the profusion and the 
magnificent dress of the Rom:fii ladies at the 
time when the riches and luxury of the ravaged 
world centered in Rome; when the haughty 
Humans governed the universe, and when they 
were themselves governed by their still prouder 
women. A surve^y of the toilette of a Roman 
lady of those times would, therefore, probably, 
afford as much entertainment to many of our 
readers, as the favourite romances of knights and 
heroes in the days of our chivalrous ancesttjrs,' 
- or a spectre-story by Mrs. RadclifTe, in which the 
auihor herself is the .spectre that excites such 
terror. In reading my description, they may, 
• perhaps, recollect to have seen something of the 
.same kind in thcTravels of the young Anacharsis, 
by the Abbt* BarthHcmy ; but he treats only of 
tlie domestic retirement of the confined Athenian 
women. At Rome every thing was very different. 
The wife of a Roman senator, of a Roman knight, 
who had jdundered whole countries? who had 
seen kings at his feet, and had carried off hun- 
Ylrsds of slaves, male and fcMiiale, from the sub- 
j ligated provinces to his houses and his villas in 
Rome and Italy, realized every morning when 
she awoke, what the proudest jirincesscs of mo- 
dern times, what the imperious wife of the richest 
]''nglish nabob in Bengal, or the capricious con- 
sort of a Russian kiies durst scarcely require of 
-their vassals in a moment of the most tyrannical 
ill-humnur, and what they could scarcely pur- 
chase with all their treasures. | 

A prodigious number of slaves, each of whom 
had her particular duty assigned her in dressing 
and adorning her mistress, waited for the awaking 
and the orders of their doviha. Such was the 
appellation by which a Roman lady expected to 
be called by her slaves, her lovers, by all those 
who expected their fate from her looks of me- 
nace or approbation. Lucian, that great paiutet 
'ijf'Lianners, has given us so lively and so faithful 
^ a picture ^ this scene, that, 1 think, I shall de- 
serve the thanks of the reader if I here transcribe 
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his description Were any one to see these 
ladies,'\'«uys he, “ at the moment of their rising 
from sleep, he would assuredly take them for an 
ape or a baboon, which, to meet the first thing 
in the morning, we in common life consider as a 
very bad on.en. On this*account, they shut 
themselves up about this time with such care, 
that they are invisible to the eye of man. A 
hqst of old women and servants vie with eadi 
other in awaking from the deat! the departed 
charms ^of their mistress. To wash sleep from 
the eyes with ficsh spring water, and then to ap- 
ply cheerfully to some domestic occupation; 
what an hisipid, what an old-fashioned mode of 
proceeding? No; in the first place, all kinds ot* 
ointments, and powder^^, and i.aints, must bn 
spread out bcfoie her. The whole scene has the 
appearance of a public procebhion. Each of the 
serv<\nts and attendants brings a different part of 
the toilette. One brings a silvi r wash-bason, an- 
other a package of combs and brushes, the third an 
ewer, others looking-glasses and btixes'sullicient 
to stock an ajiothecary's shop. All these eoniain 
nothing but what is disgusting and deceitful ; the 
one, teeth and tooth-powder ; in the others, black 
eye-lashcs, eye lids, and other delusions of the 
same description. But the greatest art, and the 
most limt?, is employed in dressing the hair. 
Some, who have the madness to change their na- 
turally black hair for tlaxen or a golden yellow, 
colour it with ointments, which they dry in^the 
noon-tide sun. Others, who are satisfied with 
their sable ringlets, lavish upon them the whole 
fortuneof ihcir husband') ; and from their hearls are 
wafted all the perfumes of Arabia. Instruments 
of iron, healed in a gentle fire, are cinploycd in 
forming curls which nature denied them. The 
; hair i'. drawn down over the forehead to the 
[ eyc-biows, that the loves may not have too ca- 
pacious a theatre for their frolics; but behind, it 
flows in nK»je:>tic ringlets down their back. Purple 
sandals squeeze the foot so as to cut into tlm 
flchh; the garment is a light stulf which they 
wear that they may not appear quite naked ; but 
all that it covers is less concealed than the face 
itself, except the deformed neck, which 
women take the greatest pains to confine.’* 

But, has not Lucian laid on the colours too 
thick; has he not borne too hard on the women 
of his time? To justify his picture, 1 shall ob- 
serve, that this saliri.st, so rich in native wit, 
seldom has recourse to exaggeration, the ref>ource 
of poverty and caricature. Besides, the same 
circumstances are confirmed by the most respect- 
able ecclesiastical writers of the second and third 
century, especially by Clemens Alex^pdrinus, 
and particularly by Tertullian, who wrqta a 
distinct work on the dress of women, a work 
'absolutely indispensable for all Xhosit who wish to 
OY 
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nnke them<?eNes acquainted with the luxurious 
extravi^l'aiic^: of his age. 

Our Domiiiii, whom, without reflecting on 
diny lloman or other lady of that name, we may 
be allowed to call Sabina, must have exhibited a 
most disgiisiiiig spdrtacle, on awaking from her 
last morning slumber. The comparison of 
our frietid Lucian, with the physiognomy of the 
«ea-cat, is not the most delicate, but our readers 
may ^rrn their own judgment of its jiisiice.— 
According to the custom of that lime, she had 
Covcrefl her whole face with crumbs <"1 bread, 
soaked in asses’- milk. The invciitress of this 
expedient for |)resorving beauty was the notorious 
PoppiCa, the wi!c of Nero : and this incrustation, 
by which the skin was kept uncommonly soft 
and delicate, was cillod by her name. It was 
but natural that it should grow dry during the 
night, and that, in the morning, it should give 
her face the appearance of a plaster cast full of 
cracks, to which Juvenal, to whom we arc tn- 
debied for the most explicit details on this sub- 
ject, actually compares it. When we take into 
the account, that, before she retired to rest, oiir 
Domina bad laid aside with her clothes some of 
the most essential parts of the human counte- 
nance, as eye-brows, teeth, hair, J c. and conse- 
quently resembled rather the skull of a beautiful 
woman, on which Hamlet makes such affecting 
reflections, in the scene of the grave-diggers, 
than the living model of the Venus of Praxiteles, 
w(^ shall be convinced that if Lucian’s compa- 
rison to an animal, which the ancient poet En- 
nius denominated a caricature of man, be not 
the most delicate and gallant, it was, how- 
ever, the most applicable that it was pos.iible 
to make. 

But before Sabina hastened to her toilette, the 
much-tormented Smaragdis, her chamber-maid, 
had performed in honour of the goddess Cloacina, 
an office which the haughty rulers of the world 
required of their slaves by snapping their fingers. 
It is, therefore, a striking spectacle, to observe, 
behind Sabina, as she throws back the curtain^ 
at the cntraiics of her hcd-chamber, in order to 

into her dressing-room, a slave leaving the 
apartment carrying in her right hand a night- 
vase, of the precious substance called inurrbinitc; 
while a pearl necklace, which her mistress has 
just taken off, hangs over her left arm. What 
irresistible propensity to dress and ornament, 

* The ancients had scarcely any doors in the 
interior of their houses, but only tapestry hang- 
ings or curtains. For ihw reason, we always see 
the interior of the house represented by a kind of 
drapery or curtain. In the magnificent palaces 
of file ancients, there were ve/ant, whose employ- 
ment was to^*-opea and draw these curtains. 


which reigfled in the bosoms of these ladies, was 
displayed by them even when asleep : they bad 
necklaces of pearls, fastened to a gold threadi 
expresiily for wearing in the night.' 

Sabina having entered her dressing- rcom, where 
a crowd of slaves and attendants have, for hours^ 
been waiting to receive Iut, beckons to the slave 
who performed the function of door-keeper of 
the anti-chamber, and gave orders herself what 
tradc'ipeojile, sooih‘?ayers, female agents, and 
letter-carriers, ’Should be admitted. To every 
other vidtor Sabina is ill, or not up. How, in- 
deed, could she shew herself to prophane eyes 
amidst the f>reparalions, restorations, and re- 
pairs that now commence. The docile pupil of 
the great master in the art of love, she recollects 
his prudent advice when he says : — Never let 
your lover find yom boxes spread out u))on the 
table ^ let art, but without displaying itr^elf, step 
in to aid your charms. Ah ! who would not feel 
disgust on observing the fard, with which your 
face is covered, dissolve and drop upon your bo- 
som ? Neither use the marrow of stags, nor clean 
your teeth in the presence of others ; these tilings 
though they contribute to your charms, are dis- 
agreeable to the sjiectator. Many things, which 
we cannot see done without disgust, please when 
iHey are done. Those celebrated statues, the 
master-piece of the artist Myron, were once rude 
and shapeless masses. Let people rather believe, 
while you arc dres*«ing, that you are asleep ; you 
will appear to greater advantage when you have 
completely finished. Men ought to be ignorant 
of many thing*;, whi- h would shock them, if 
you weri not carefully to conceal them from 
their eyes. 

Sabina certainly knows, that in this early stage 
of the creation of her beauty, the visit of a lover 
would reveal the most fatal seciet.s. She has not 
been told in vain, by a crafty old woman, that 
Cupid flew away when the too inquisitive Tsyche 
examined him by the light of a perfidious 
lamp'; 

Scarcely has .Sabina entered the numerous cir- 
cle of anxious maidti^and aiiendants, when each 
of them assumes her funciions, and strives, by 
her dexterity, and iln* inoi^t exact performance of 
her duly, to obtain but one g-acious look from 
her mistress. As formerly, according to the an- 
cient historians, each iiulividual part of the hu- 
man body had its respective physician, so that 
the car-doctors, eye-doctors, tijoth-doctors, clys- 
tcr-doctcrs, foot-doctors. See. .stoutly defended 
their own domain and territorial jurisdiction on 
the superficies of the human body, against the 
encroachments of their colleagu-.s; so in like 
manner for each portion (d the toilette, 
garment, nay even tor each part of the body to 
be repaired, polished, painted, and adorned, was 
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assigned a particular s»lave, wlio was* never em- 
ployed ill any other occupalion; but who, for 
the slightest negligence, had to expect severe and 
instantaneous punishment. This whole army of 
slaves was Subdivided into squadrons and com 
panics. 

First advance those with the paint, those that 
lay on the red and those that apply the while, 
the painter of the eye-brows, and the cleaners of 
the teeth. The occupation of this cla-is was 
comprehended in the fashionahIe*Grcek term cf 
cosmcdcs. For as in modern times the ladies | 
tliink nothing handsome about their toilette j 
\inh“.5 it has n French name, anef come from I 
Paris, so the Roman ladic? innde a point of giving I 
Creek appellaticuis to every thing belonging to , 
their dress; their attendams and waiting- maids | 
had Greek names, even lliongh th#y were honest 
pea ;an t-girih, born and bred in the next village. 
A paint would have been ihoniTht of very little 
value that was not brought in a box with a Greek j 
inscription. Thus the maidens, of whom we are 
spe.iking, are called Cosmola., and arc very dif- 
ferent from the dressers and the Stainers of hair, 
wlio again form a totally distinct class. Sea- 
phioiij a maiden with a bason containing new and 
still warm asses’- milk, takes off with a sponge the ; 
incrustation wliich, during the night, covered the i 
face of her mistres:;. What .she washes away is ' 
called, in technical language, cataplama^ and 
the balls of soap and essences, with which the 
^kin is sniooilicd and polished, are known by the 
appellation of smegtnaia. To enumerate the 
indi\KUial names of these soap*, and essencc.s, i 
would be ail employment equally uninteresting j 
and unthankful. So much, however, is certain, 
that in this particular, and likewise in general in 
all ointments and perfumes, which are not in- 
debted for their perfection to chemical apparatus, 
the ancients were by no means inferior to the | 
moderns, but even far surpassed them, in inven- 
tion. Varro, a cotemporary of Cicero, gjy^, in 
his Satires, to this wrinkle-removing ointifient, 
the humourous appellation of tentipellium^ an 
instrument which the 6ho*imakers employ for 
stretching leather, and for putting it upon the 
last. Phiale is the name of the second* slave, 
who applies the white and red to the cheeks after 
they have been clean washed and polished. But 
she presumes not to commence this cosmetic 
operation till she has breathed upon a metal mir- 
ror, and presented it to her mistress to smell to. 
By this method, Sabina discovers whether the 
maiden’s spittle is pure and fra grant, and whether 
she chewed early in the morning the pastclls, 
which she is regularly enjoined »o do; for it is 
spittle that Phiale is obliged to mix the 
paint, if it shall acquire the necessary smooth- 


I ness and jiermanence on the cheeks of lha 
Domina.* 

The boxes, the cups, the shellis, and the whole 
apparatus with which tlie hclies of those dajs 
disfigured God’s creatures,, (to make use of 
]lanUH\ expre-^vion), tue cotitnined in two cas- 
kets of ivory and rock-crystal, which, under the 
Greek name of Xari.hvkia, composed a cosily 
paitof the female toilette. My fail readers w.ll 
certainly not suspect me capable of such fiicd- 
vertence as publickly to betray here whar tlie m- 
ventive genius of woman kept so carefully con- 
cealed in tlu-se boxes and caskct.s. They must 
all be acquainted with tlic popular story of the 
tailor, who, when the beautiful Lady Godiva 
rode naked through the streets of Coventry, 
peeped at her through a crevice in his window- 
shutter, on which, says the ancient tradition, hi* 
eyes immediately dropped out of his head. Peep- 
ing Torn of Coventry ought to be an example, 
sufficient to repress all prophane curiosity. 1 
shall only take the liberty to make this general 
observation, that, with the exception of ceruso 
or white-lead, which in those times was a fa- 
vourite cosmetic, almost all the other paints were 
extracted from the animal and vegetable king- 
•dom.f They were consequently less pernicious 
and corrosive than the celebrated cosmetics of 
modern* times, 

While the industrious Phiale is thus busily 
engaged, the third slave, who.se technical name 
is Stammi, attends with a shell in her left liaiid 
containing a fine black, made of pulverized black- 
lead, which re.sembles soot, (and was therefore 
generally denominated futigo) mixed up with 

* The ancients had collections of receipts, in 
which spittle, especially that of a fasting woman, 
was one of the principal ingredients. The very 
nameof^/arrf is derived from the Italian word 
farday which signifies spittle, because the corro- 
sive sublimate, with which fard is compo.sedj is 
^ixed with spittle. 

* t The principal substance of all the red paint* 
was the kind of moss called, by Linnicus, 
roccella, from which liirn^ol is now prepared.*^MF 
This moss was, in ancient times, denominated . 
^ucusy which gradually became the general term- ^ 
for all these kinds of paint. They likewise 
ployed certain dyeing plants, particularly th# • 
ftnqhusa tinchria. The articles for the toilette 
obtained from the animal kingdom, were the 
o^sypwnny an extract boiled fVom the sweat of the 
I Athenian sheep, which adhered to certain jptrta 
I of their fleece ; and the pulveriacd exci^meut 
I of Egyptian crocodiles, which was employed to 
cure several cutaneous diseases, and to remoyo 
freckles. ^ ^ 

3Y % 
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water ; and holding a kind of needle or pencil in 
her right. Black eye-brows, forming a perfect 
seinUcircle, and meeting at the top of the nose, 
are at the present day accounted in flic East a 
principal part of female beauty. .This was like- 
wise an indispensab}: condition of beauty among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans ^ and as the 
Turkish women, in the Harams, frequently 
spend whole hours in painting their eye-brows 
and c^i'c-lashcs with a black powder, cal I id .r/irwe, 
so was this an essential dopai tiuent of the Roman 
toilette, and well rlc jervcd tobeassignrd<fo a par- 
ticular slave. Sabina's w'as called Slwmiy the 
Greek iianrie of the black for painting the eye- 
brows, whif.h, with a slight alteration, was trans- 
formed into the Latin stibiutn. It was a powder 
composed of black-lead or bismuth, which the 
women of the East still use for their mtinK. It 
was applied with two bodkins, curved towards 
the end, such as are still used by the Turkish 
females. Siimmrs practiced hind has converted 
Iier misiress into a bull-eyed Juno^ according to 
Father Homer's expression, with the most jire- 
K'alliblcpharony as the same thing which the 
druggists called was denominated in the 

more elegant language of thetoileito. Mastiche, 
whose business it is to clean the teeth, now takes 
her place. She presents to her mistress the sub- 
stance fiom which she herself deiives her 
name— mastic, fioin the island of Chios, wliich 
the ladies were used to chew every morning to 
preserve teeth that were beginning to flecay. 
Besides these yellow and transparent grains, Mas- 
ticho biing^, on a gold waiter (to comjdetc the 
apparatus of tooth powders and tinctures), an. 
elegant onyx flask, the urine of a yet pure and 
innocent boy,* and in a neat gold shell finely- 
pulverized pumico-stonc, which, being mixed 
•with marble reduced to a powder, exhibits every 
variety of colour. But all this serves only for 
shew. The teeth, which are here preserved in a 
• pretty little bag, and are about to be placed by 
the expert Mastiche in the toothless gums of hei 
niijstress, require not this artificial polish, and no 
Ipoth-powcler in the universe can whiten the 
ilinders that still remain. For the sake of the 
«!feiptic, be it recoltecied, that the deception with 
,^slse ivory teeth, fastened in with gold, is of 
antiquity, that the most ancient laws of the 

* Among the ancients, urine was the cheapest 
tincture for the teeth. The Celtibeiians, a peo- 
ple of Spain, employed it in preference; but no- 
thing,'^ held in such high estimation as that of 
an innoceat'male child. 


Romans, ihpse of the twelve table.?, make ex- 
press mention of the case of dead bodies having 
false teeth fastened with gold. From the epi- 
grams of Martial, we may conclude, that practice 
was general In his time. In one place Jie makes 
the tooth-powder exclaim, ‘‘Woman! what 
wants thou of me ? 1 serve young maidens ; I 

am not used to polish borrowed teeth !" 

Thus this first visit to llie toilette of a gallant 
Roman lady, notwithstanding the excessive pomp 
displayed in th«. multitude and the diversified 
occupations of her slaves, is a soothing, or, per- 
haps, a dejecting additional proof, that in the 
ages of so hiji'ily extolled antiquity, the goddess 
Fa .hion had as as many votaries, and as many 
altars, as at the present day ; and that acccjitable 
morning sacrifices were offered her with the same 
incense, and the same devotion, as at the toilette 
of many a mo*dcrn belle. At that tune, too, 
many a portrait-painter might have made the 
same excuse as a celebrated artist, who one 
day refu.sed to paint one of those plastered and 
patched up beauties saying— “ He never copied 
any body's work but his own and God Al- 
mighty’s ” 

Martial says to his countrywoman : “ Galla, 

I ihy toilette M^'ks thee out with a thousand dc- 
coftioiis ; while thou livest at Rome, thy hair 
is coloured on the banks of the Rhine. At 
night thou piUte^toff thy teeth like a garment, 
and two-thirds of thy person are packed up in 
boxes. 'File maid who dresses thee paint.>> those 
cheeks and those eye-brows with which thou 
makest such gracious signs to us. This is the 
reason why a man connot love thee. It is not 
thyself that he loves ; for wlio can love wbat 
thou art ?’* 

Such, too, is nearly the language in which 
'La Bruyere, sixteen centuries afterwards, ad- 
dre.ssed the females of his country : “ If it is men 
that women arc desirous of pleasing ; if it is for 
them that they bepaint and beplaster themselves, 

1 have,collected their opinions, and I assure them, 
in behalf of all, or of the majority of men, that 
whiteand red render them hideous and disgusting; 
that red alone makes them appear old and dis- 
guises tbem ; that they hate to see them with 
ceruse on their faces as much as with false teeth 
in their mouths, and balls of wax in their cheeks; 
that they seriously protest against all the artifices 
they can employ to make themselves ugly ; and 
that so far from being answerable for it to God, 
it seems, on the contrary, that this was reserved 
as the last infallible medium to cure them of thei; 
fondness fur women.'* 
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THE LADIES’ TOILETTE; or ENCYCLOP.e£HA OF BEAUTY. 

Chap. IlL 


Snffmmfs of ihe Grech. The hcauUj of any object is the erpressronXqf the qualities 
adapted to its nature. Reasons for the diversify of tastes among nations and indU 
u duals . ' 


The ancient:: had the most enlvged and ele- 
vated notions of beauty ; tliey did not look upon 
it as a mechanical assemblage of purely material 
perfections. They remarked, that all^the objects 
• of nature have a form peculiar to themselves, 
that this form is in general invariable in every 
species, and that the individuals wliich deviated 
more oi less from this form, were more or less 
pleasing to the eye; they rcmarlfed, that the 
same form which was displeasing in one object 
was di-:agreeable in another. Hence they could 
not blit conclude, that, as the nature of each obf 
ject was different, their beauty must likewise be 
dKFerent; and that, for example, the quality 
v/hich constituted a handsome dog, would be 
productive of ugliness in a horse ; as the forms 
which are pleasing in a man would be displeasing 
in a woman. This reasoning was extremel)| 
simple; it must have conducted them to truth ; j 
let us then pursue it. " | 

^ Since beauty varies according to the different | 
njture of objects, beauty, therefore, is nothing 
but the expression of the perfections of the ob- 
ject. We may consequently assert, that an ob- 
ject is beautiful when it possesses the perfections 
of its nature. 

Beauty, tliercforc, consists not in any particu- 
lar form, but in the relation of those forms to 
the functions for which they are intended. It 
consi'.ts not in any particular colour, but in that 
colour which results from the perfect disposition 
of the organs. Thus a red colour which charms, 
because iu an European it is the sign of y^uth 
and health, would be displeasing in a negro.— 
Beauty, then, is nothing but the excellence of 
objects rendered visible. * 

Such were the sentiments of the Greeks, those 
worthy admirers of nature. The same word in 
their language signified beautiful and good. — 
Zeno denominated beauty the flower of virtue, 
«in appellation which conferred on it additional 
embeilUhment. “ Beauty,” said he, is the 
brilliancy and splendour of goodness. To the 
mind as to the eye no objects are beautiful but 
such as are truly good and useful.” 

We And the same sentiments expressed in a 
hill, tired different ways, in almost all the Greek 
philosophers : Nothing is beautiful but what 

is good 3 nothing is good but what is useful.” 


Whatever appears beautiful we shall tflink 
good, if wei>ay attention to it.” The know- 
ledge of w*liat is beautiful would be of no use 
to us, were it not the knowledge of what is 
good, ” 

Beauty is therefore the expression of all the 
physical and mciral qualities which are suited to 
the nature of the object in which it manifests 
itself. 

Let us apply this principle to the human spe- 
cies, and we ‘.lull find, that the distinguishing 
traits of beauty in man, as well as in woman, 
are nothing but the expression of the qualities 
which are adapted to the end proposed by^nature. 
But why should 1 sketch a picture which an 
abler hand has already delineated ? The rcudir 
will not be displea.scd if 1 liere introduce a pas- 
sage from Marmontel, which will completely 
devdope the ideas 1 have just been stating. 

“ What was the intention of .nature with re- 
spect to the human race? She decreed that 
man should be At to labour and to fight, to hou- 
rish ami protect his timid partner and her help- 
less infants. All that announces agility, address, 
vigour, courage, in the s\ature and in the fea- 
tures of man ; pliant and nervous limbs, strongly 
marked articulations, forms which b.'ar the ini- 
prc.ssioii of firm resistance, or of a free and ready 
action; a stature, the elegance and height of 
which is as remote from feebleness as its robust 
solidity is from wliat is heavy and massive ; .such 
a corre.spondence of the parN wi’h each other, a 
symmetry, an adaptation, an equilibiium so per- 
fect, that their mechanical movemi iic may be 
uiiobstriicted ; features in which digiiify, assu- 
rance, boldness, and (for another cause) kind- 
ness, tenderness, seitsibility arc depicted ; eyes,* 
in which sparkles a soul at once gentle and ener- 
getic, a mouth that seems disposed to smile at 
nature and at love ; all this 1 say will constitute 
the masculine beauty of man 3 and to say of a 
man that he is hqpdsome, is to assert, that na- 
ture, when she made him, knew what she was 
about, and that she made what she had in- 
tended. 

The destination of woman is to afford plea- 
sure to man, to soothe him, and to Ax him with 
herself and her children. 1 say to Ax him 3 {or 
constancy is of natural institution : pever would 
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a fortuitous and transi^mt union have perpetuated 
the S|/ecies ; the mother suckling her child, has 
no time, in a^tate of nature, either to provide for 
her own subsistence or for their common de- 
fence ; and as long as the infant stands in need 
of a mother, so lojg the mother stands in need 
of a spouse. Now interest, which in man is 
weak, and of no long continuance, would not 
alone have been sufficient to retain him*, the 
wil^ and wandtring savage required other ties 
than those of blood. Love alone has accom- 
plished The will of nature, and the i^*inedy for 
inconstancy is the attractive and uU-subduing 
charm of beauty. 

“ If, then, y<»u would know what is the cha- 
racter of the l-ie.inty of the female, you need 
only reflect on her de'‘tina:ion. Nature formed 
her for a wife and a mother, fur rcjiose and plea- 
sure, to soften the manneis of man, to interest 
and to soothe him. Every thing in her mu<^t, 
therefore, announce the gcniloness of an amiable 
empire. 

“ Two powerful attractions of love are desire 
and modesty ; the character of beauty will there- 
fore be sensible and modest. 

“ Man is desirous of attaching a value to his 
victory, he wishes to find in his partner a lo- 
ver and not a slave, and the more nobleness 
he discovers in her who obeys him, the mon* 
gratificaiion he wdl derive from the glory of 
commanding : the beauty of the female should, 
therefore, be blended with modesty and dig- 
nity, 

** But an interesting weakness attaches man 
by exciting the idea that she stands in need of 
his support: the beauty of the female should 
therefore be timid, and, to rend'-r it more touch- 
ing, the sentiment of it .should exist in the soul ; 
it must be deducted in her looks, breathe upon 
her lips, and impart softness to all her features. 
Man, who wishes to owe every thing to 'ncliiia- 
tion, will receive delight from her preferences; 
and in yiehling weakness will behold nothiris! 
but consenting love. But the suspicion of ar- 
tiflee would destroy the whole ; the air of can- 
iJour, of ingenuousness, of innocence, those 
simple and engaging graces, which manifest only 
by concealing themselves, tho.se secrets of incli- 
nation repressed a ml betrayed, the tenderness of 
a smile, by the lightning that flashes from a ten- 
der look, a lh(Mi«and fugitive shades in the ex- 
pression of ihe eyes and of the feature, are the 
eloquence of beauty : whenever it is cold it is 
silent. 

“ This great ascendancy of the woman over 
the man proceeds from the secret correspondence 
which, he maintains, with him and in him, un- 
known to himself; that delicate discernment, 
that acute ^'netration ought likewise to be de^ 


picted in ihe features of a beautiful woman, and 
especially in that piercing look which penetrates 
to the very recesses of the heart to discover a 
suspicion of coldness or of dejection, to restore 
joy and rekindle love. • 

‘‘ Finally, to captivate the heart which she 
has touched, to prc.serve it from inconstancy, 
she? must secure it again<^t Lngour, and continu- 
ally give to habit the attractions of novelty ; and 
though ever the same in the eyes of her lover, 
she must alwas^rs appear new to him. This is the 
prodigv performed by that airy vivacity which 
imparts to beauty so much life and brilliancy. 
Obedient trf'all the movements of the imagina- 
tion, of the mind and of the soul , beauty ought, 
like a mirror, to reflect every thing, but with ad- 
ditional embelHshment .” 

Adopting the axiom, which 1 think I have de- 
monstrated, Ihr.t beauty is the expres ion of 
llie physi-a and moral perfections of objects, 
we shall easily be able to explain the reaison why 
beauty is not the same among the diflcreiit na- 
tions. 

The constitution of men varies according to 
the constitution of the countries which they in- 
habit ; cold, heat, humid climates and paiched 
countries, elevated situations and marshy val- 
!*€*', all operate more or less on our organs and 
modify them. The results of this modification 
must necessarily be apparent in their exterior 
characters ; it is easy to conceive that the exte- 
rior characters of a Poli.sh female, po.ssessing all 
the perfections of her sex, must differ tiom the 
same cliaracters in a native of Italy. Is not this 
the same thing as to .say, in other words, that the 
beauty of the first must differ from the beauty of 
the .second? The necessary result of the same 
prir.ciple is, ihat each nation could form an opi- 
nion of beauty only after such models as its own 
country afforded ; for it is there in particular that 
every individual finds the object which he likes 
best, the object which nature has created fdr 
him.* This u precisely what we discover every 
where ; and whenever we know the form and 
colour which predominate in the individuals of 
any nation, we are acquainted with the taste 
of ihat**nation ; it is on this account that we 
paint the devil black because we are white, and 
that the negroes represent him white because 
they are black. 

Voltaire, who possessed a distinguished talent 
for turning every thing into ridicule, in treating 
of beauty, says, Ask a toad what is beauty, 
the perfection of beauty, the to kalon ? He will 
answer that it is his mate with her two large 
round eyes projecting from her diminutive head, 
a broad flat tail, a yellow belly, and a 
back. Put the same question to the devil : he 
will tell you that beauty consisU in a pair of 
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horn<^ four claws, and a tail. Consult ttie philo- 
sopliprs, and they will give you a pretty sample 
of nonsense in reply.” 

I knovir not it Voltaire had profoundly inves- 
tigated this (fuesiion, but this 1 can aHinn, that 
the answer of the toad is the most rational 
portion of the article in which 1 found this pas- 
sage. Hence we may conclude that beauty, as 
we have already proved, is not positive, but 
merely rcl.uive, as is so admirably expressed by 
La Fontaine in the fable of the companions of 
Ulysses transformed into animals by Circe — 
Ulysses runs to liim who had been changed into 
^ a bear, and says - 

“ Ah mon frere, 

Comme te voila fait! Je Tai vusi job ! 

‘‘ Ah ! vraiment, nous y voici^ 

Kepril Tours sa mani^rc. 

Comme tc voila fait ! comme doit ctre un 
ours, 

“ Qui Ta dit que ta forme cst plus belle 
qu'une autre? 

Est'Ce Jt la tienne jugtr de la notre ? 

Je iiTeii rapporte aux. yeux d’uiie ourse mes 
amours,” 

It is farlh r, bv acknowledging that beauty 
is I he expression of tlie perfections ad.ipted to an* 
object, that we are able to account for the dif- 
ferenc^' of the sentiments of individuals rela- 
• live to beauty lVlu^t iherenot ]>«, in fart, as 
many kimls of beauty as tViere are dilTeront qua- 
li'.iv's which men look for in women ? For cx- 
aiiqile, a m.ui of a simjde and timid character, of 
a delicate aiultci;dorsoul, will prefer lliat fair- 
h.iire l beauty wit'n blue eyes and lily complexion, 
with her eleg'uit ''.nd stalely figure — that young 
divinity who h.is about her scarcely any thing 
material, and who, to employ the happy ex- 
pression of a w.-)mm of talents, “ has the air of 
a thought.” The lively 11 nd gay man will think 
that beauty consists in sparkling eyes, rosy 
cheeks, and roundiicss of form. *The artlont 
man will prefer that brunette whose large black 
eye seems to flash with fire •, her skin has not 
the lustr.? of snow — a dazzling lustre, but fre- 
q'.ently delusive, like everything thatdSzzles; 
how often are wi.itencss and coldness to be found 
togethf^r ! 

We have a thousand oppprtunities of remark- 
ing, and it is jam observation which I hav« fre- 
quently m.ide, that if two men differ essentially 
in their tjste with respect to the <•ha^act^'^.s of 
bcaiify, they will dilfer as essentially in their 
moral i as ICS Bui, it may be objected, a beau- 
tiful woman appears heaiitifid in every eye.— • 
Tilt# igh I might a L once deny the generality of 
the proposition, yet, admitting it to be true, 
what will refult from it ? That we have ac- 


quired from infancy all the ideas received in the 
country in which we live 5 that these ideas have 
been developed as we advanced in years, and 
have been improved by habit, by the examina- 
tion of beautiful models, ai^ perhaps by the 
practice or the study of the ^rts. We conse- 
quently spe.ik from our prejudices, from autho- 
rity, and not from our natural and individual 
tasre. Every body, say you, thinks Olympia a 
perfect beauty. 1 admit it; but how many ul®the 
number are there whose opinion might be re- 
duced to this — “ Yes, 1 am convinced that Olym- 
pia nearly resembk‘.s those beautiful statues 
that have been brought from Italy ; she must 
therefore he beautiful ; but nevertheless she 
doe.s not please me — ahe is a beauty that 1 cannot 
love.” 

Chap. IV. 

Advantages nf Beauty.-^tls Poicer among the 

Greeks. ’-^Prizea that tvere decreed if, — Beauty 

accompanies Health and Virtue, 

We have just seen that what is beautiful is, 
in its nature, good. It is undonbredly to this 
piost eloquent expression of invisible perfections 
that we ought to ascribe that irresistible empire 
which beauty has possessed over men in every 
country, and in every age. 

Beauty and the graces, said an ancient philo- 
sopher, are more favourable than the best re- 
commeiidation.s. Among the maxims of Persia 
we find one to this cfTccl : “A little beauty is 
of more value than gr.Mt w’ealth.” Tlie same 
seniimcnt is e.xprcsscd in this Chinese sentence r 
“ The more a father loves his son, the better he 
instructs him ; the more a mother loves her 
daughter, the better she dres.ses her.”* 

But it was in Greece tliat beauty enjoyed its 
most' complete triumph. In no other country 
did it receive such extraordinary hopouri-, in no 
other country did it excite such enthusiasm.— 
Accordingly what pains wer* taken by the in- 
habitants of that fayoiircd cl i mate to preseive 
that jirecious gift 1 Tliey paid aileiition to the* 
beauty of children even before they were born, 
and among them originated the art of improving 
the human species, the art of producing hand- 
some children. To such a length did they carry 
^ their researches, that they even endeavoured to 


* The Chinese have a great number of very 
short but very expressive maxima, among which 
I noticed the following : “ The tongue of wo- 
men IS their sword, and they never suffer it to 
grow rusty.” — A proof that the Chinese arenpt 
barbarians, nitice they have so man^ points of 
resemblance to civilized'nations. 
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d^covcr the, means of changing blue eyes into 
black ones.. 

A beautiful woman in that fortunate country 
was a goddess. Men, the most distinguished 
for their talents, tjehr viKucs, or their rank, the 
most illusirious warriors, and the most learned 
philosophers, nay, even kings themselves, were 
subject to the euij)ire of beauty. Observe Lai’s 
Tecjdving the liortiage of the most celebrated 
captains of her time; RhodopQ becoming the 
wife of Psaninietic';s, King of Egypt ; Lamia 
giving ncnielrius a magnificent entertainment, 
for whicFi she levied contributions on the city of 
Athens; Aspasia conquering Socrates, inRam- 
ing Alcibiades, and suMuing Pericles, who made 
her his wife. What shall 1 say more. 

Phtyne, being summoned before the Judges, 
was on the point of losing her cause, notwith- 
standing the eloquence of her advocate. She 
advanced towards the Judges, threw upon her 
robe, and the sight of her charms made a stronger 
impression than all the talents of the orator. 

Such was the empire of beauty, to which 
wer6 even paid honours almost divine. In se- 
veral cities were instituted public festivals, in 
which the prize of beauty was disputed. 
Tenedos, the island where, as we arc told, Paris 
landed aft rth^mpe of Helen, judges were ap- | 
pointed to decide on the beauty of the women— 
prizes were awarded to the mhst beautiful. — 
•VThis emulation,” say the authors of the Dic- 
tionnairc Encyclopetlique, might be forgiven in 
women ; but it is very str.mge that men should 
likewise have been competitors for a prize of the 
some kind.” The,se writers prove, by this reflec- 
tion, that they were strangers to the moral end' 
of this institution. What was the intention of 
the Greeks in crowning the handsomest man ? 
It was to crown the man, the beauty of whose 
features announced a noble and generous soul^ 
the man whose happy physiognomy indicated all 
the virtues of his sex; the man whose exterior 
beauty announced the combination of physical 
tnd moral excellencies ; the man who could be 
^pronounced virtuous and strong— virtuous, he 
will love his country— strong, he will be able to 
defend it. 

Such was the man whom the Greeks crowned, 
and not some indolent Narcissus, as the authors of 
the Encyclopedia would insinuate. Accordingly, 
the prize which the victor received consisted of 
arm.s which he hung up in the temple of Mi- 
nerva— the prizcof beauty .was offered to wisdom. 

This sentiment of the Greeks was deeply felt 
and justly appreciated by a modern writer. To 
admire the outside of a man, says he, (he Greeks 
required that it should exhibit the signs of a per* 
feet physicaT const'itution, of healthy 6trengch| ad- 
dress^ agilit^) that it should display the marks of 


wisdom, without which the corporeal strength of 
man would no.t contribute towards his own a«!van-* 
tage, and at the same time, those of goodness 
without which his strength would be detrimental 
toothers; they required that it should' exhibit^ 
in short, those appearances of health, of power 
physical and moral, of gentle and'humane dispo- 
sitions, which render the figure of a man pleas- 
ing to the eye ; and so pleasing, that you are 
never tired looking at him. He -alone was 
handsome, in whom they discovered, live signs 
of a virtuous mind in a vigorous body: he 
alone wasr lundsOine, in whom the perfection 
of the soul corresponded with that of the 
body.” 

Let us then admit with the ancients that 
beauty is not a quality purely material, and 
depending solely Uii certain mechauical disposi- 
tions; it is the expression of health, of goodness, 
of virtue. Yes, beauty is the companion of 
health; who is there but knows what a change 
is made by a single day’s illness in the most 
beautiful face ! jdeauty disappears when the 
functions are deranged ; thehaiid.somest woman 
ceases to be handsome when she is ill; and if 
she becomes so interesting wlien slje is in a stale 
*)£ convalescence, if she appears at such a time 
still more charming perhaps than when she is 
in perfect health, it is in consequence of that 
ineiFable expression of pleasure and- happiness 
imprint, ed by nature on every creature returning 
from a slate of suffering to a state of-easc, and 
recoveiing the possession of all its faculties. 

So intimate is the connection between health 
and beauty, that we might even pronounce 
beauty to be the most certain indication of 
health; and »me physicians have remarked, 
that the Health of beautiful persons is less liable 
to be iiApaired, and that when they are attacked 
by disease, nature has resources more numerous 
and complete, and the crisis terminates more 
fortunately than with other people. 

Vice, like disease, is destructive to beauty ; 
but we shall have occasion to return to this sub- 
ject, when we treat ol the influence of the pas- 
sions 1311 beauty. We shall then find that, all 
things cLc being equal, the most virtuous w’o- 
mah must be the most beautiful ; in the same 
manner ^as^^a- beautiful wopian must be' more 
amiable, if she is exempt from the baneful in- 
fluence of a multitude of foreign circumstances 
which entirely spoil the best temper, and corrupt 
the most excellent disposition. 

I could bring a great number of othf ’ consi- , 
deratjons ’in support of the sentiment which 
1 have adduced relative to the nature^ of 
J>cauty, but ,they ^would be too serious for 
this Work. 
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' THE mSTOIlY OF GOSTANZA AND MARTLICCIO. 

• * 

A FLORENTINE TALE. 
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It is now, however, time to return to Gostanza. 
We haV^ mentioned that the greater part of the 
crew of the Venetian vessel had escaped from 
the ship, and by the effort of their oars had gained 
the neighbouring shores. A few days af erwards 
they had been Uken into another vessel, and by 
this means had rciurned to Lipari. The report 
of tlie death of Martuccio was immediately 
spread, and arrived, alter some interval, at the 
cars of Gostanza. It is imposs^lc to describe 
lier grief upon the receipt of this informulion. 
Her life was despaired of for some months, and 
she only recovered from disease to sink into a 
stale of the most gloomy melancholy. 

It is the happy effect of time to wear away 
the impressions o.‘ the greatest calamity ; it did 
not, however, thus operate upon the mind of 
Gostanza'. Her melancholy increised, and be- 
came at length so intolerable, tliat nothing ^ut* 
the sense of religion febtrained her hand from 
suicide. I’hcre cannot, indeed, be a severer grief 
than that which aiisea from the utter ruin of the 
hopes of lovers;, it is the peculiar nature of this j 
passion to fill and monopolize the whole soul ; it 
i.s no sijoner, therefore, destroyed than it leaves 
bJiind it a mournful vacuity, a dreary void. The 
wound of love, thu.s torn asunder, i.s beyond the 
rcmedy.jof consolation ; the soul is occupied only j 
with the indulgence of its grief, and Averts with | 
still greater horror from every offered relief. 
Such was the gloomy state of Gostanza, and such 
is that of any other under the sufferance of the 
Same calamity. Her despondency was the more 
conspicuous to the eyes of h/r friends yi pro- 
portion to the former ppiety of her disposition : 
her features now had lost their hitherto, never 
absent smile, her couiitenaTicc might have served 
a painter foe the image of despair. Jn vain, 
however, did her father attempt to divert her 
despair; Lysimachus, as we have before men- 
tioned, had no other fault but that of avarice, 
and he had ever loved his daitghter with an af- 
fection truly paternal ; all the power and oppor- 
tunities which his boundless wealth afforded, 
were now exerted in vain ; in vain did he as> 
semble the nightly ball, or gayer masquerade; 
Gostanza, indeed, attended the scene of gaiety, 
but her countenance only presented a contrast 
to those of the surrounding company. She had 
continued some time in this condition of misery, 
when one morning she descended to t&e breakfast 


room, and took her usual seat at the head of the 
repast. Her father regarded her with a fi^ok of 
equal grief and terror; her countenance had an 
air of nfelaiiclioly and of a still greater gloom th m 
usual. Lysimachus, struck wiih.the singular 
misery of her features, doiuundcd of her if she 
were well ; she replied that she had never betMi 
more so ; hut the words had scarcely proceeded 
from her mouth when she broke forth intO'a pas- 
sion of tears. ‘ 

“ Gostanza, my child (said Lysimachus), 
whence this fiuitlcss grief? why do you thus 
refuse the consolation, the tears of a father? can 
nothing console you for the loss of a lover but 
the sacrifice of your father and ymirselr ? 1 say of 
your father, Gostanza, for 1 cannot .survive thd 
loss of my child. 1 am already oppressed wilU 
the weight of years ; 1 have buried your mo>her, 
and all of ray children except yourself; ihj 
mercy of Heaven, as I fondly thought, has left 
you for the last prop of my age atid life ; will 
you be more cruel tlian my most persecuting 
ii fortune? will you deprive mo of the only com- 
fort which my adveisity has left me? witI*you 
thus become /inir own executioner ? It is true, 
indeed, that y*ni have not raised your hand , 
against your life, but will this voluntary indul- 
gence of your grief, this passionate refusal of all 
remedy and consulaiioii, is tlii.s, 1 say, a less 
effectual method of self-dcst i uciion ' Your youth, 
your hitherto celebrated b^aiiiy, a gift of nature' 
not unworthy of preservation, are already con- 
sumed ; your bloom of hfe is, blighted, and you 
are falling to the earth in the very opening of 
your charms. Manuccio is ii.dced ch ad, but 
Lysimachus yet lives ; your lover is lost, but 
your father survives. Gostanza, my child, rc- 
; siiain your tear.**, live for your father if not Ibr 
! yourself ; live from duty if not from love.” 

The consolation and embraces of Lysimachus 
I were ineffectual; Gostanza would return no 
other reply than that of tears. She at length 
rose from her scat, and leaving apartment 
retired through a glass dour into the adjoining 
garden. , The pleasure grounds of Lysimachus 
were planted with a beauty atMjym^nihcence 
agreeable to the wealth of the owimr; upon the 
' south they opened to the sea, and a walk* de- 
scended from the house to the nUirgin of the 
wafers. Gostanza now entered into ^is 
I bath, and following, periiaps.inseysibly, the iiu- 
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pulse of hc*r grief, had arrived at the brink of the 
appro.ic! iiig tide. 

This spectacle could not but rerall to her 
mind the fate of her lost lover ; her melancholy 
was so augmented such reflections, that she 
was several limes upon the point of rusliing for- 
wards, and thus at once concluding both her life 
and misery. A conscience, early impressed with 
the precepts Of owr holy faith, was the only re- 
.straiii^ upon this purpos.^, and even this, perhaps, 
might have been insulhcient, had not an object 
divorlcrl her attention, and inspired a ntw reso- 
lution. The tide, which was flowing up, had 
set, afloat t!je boat of a fisherman which was 
inoo.cd williin a few paces of the spot where 
<:I.)^tallza was btaiiding. Gostanza, in the wild- 
ness of her despair, entered thU boat; and raising 
the inu^t and sails, loosened the rope by which 
h was moored, and forced it forward into deeper 
water. The wind happened to blow from the 
sltotc, the vessel, therefore, soon gained the main 
»ea. Gostanza here threw away the oars and 
rudder, and surrendered hejself to the chance of 
the tide and wind. She had no other expecta- 
tion, nor indeed purpose, than that of being 
overset by the wind, or driven upon some rock, 
and thus, without an act of her own hand, arriv- 
itig at the period of her existence. The design 
of Heaven, however, opposed that of Gostanza. 

Gostanza, us if for the last tiuie, threw a 
regard upon her native island; she then wr.ipped 
herself in her mantle, and laying down in ilie 
bottom of the vessel, resigned herself to tears. 

My grief, however (said she), approach©* to 
its oikJ. Yes, my Marluccio, I llius reject a 
life which I can no longer devote to thee; before 
the iiionfuig sun of to-murrow our spirits wiil 
meet again. Ah, pitying Heaven, forbear again 
to divide us !” 

Thus wept the wretched Gostanza, ex]jccting 
with the impatience of despair the last relief of 
the miserable, the solace of an immediate death. 
The expectation of Gjstanza, however, was de- 
ceived; and Heaven, who governs the events of 
the life of mortals, and guides them by the most 
indirect means to the accomplishment cf its pur- 
pose, had preparbd another liUe, and a happier 
destiny. 

The vessel coniiniled the remainder part of 
the dav, and the whole of the following night, 
to sail before the wind, and as tlie sea was 
smooth, and the breeze itself rather fresh than 
violent, it sustained no injmy from either. By 
this means, upon the dawn of the following 
movniug, the boat had gained tlie omio.-»ite coast 
of Africa, and at length struck upon the shpre, 
near a city of the name of Susa, about a hundred 

miles below the harbour of Tunis. 

Gostanzai ^eing still wrapped in her mantlei 


and at length surprised into* a deep sleep, was 
wholly insensible of her situation, nor knew 
whether her boat was upon the sea or *land. It 
happened that at the time when 'the boat had 
struck upon the shore, a poor womati, the wife 
of a fisherman, was mending the net of her hus- 
band; and her surprise was great to see a vessel 
thus approach, and with extended sails rush 
upon the coast. She imagined, however, that 
some fishermen might have fallen asleep, and with 
this conjecture approached to examine the boat. 
Her astoniiihment was increased when she beheld 
no Ollier person than a young woman, wrapped 
up in a tiiarifle, and stretched amidjt the water 
which had now lulf filled the boat. The appear- 
ance of Gostanza, however, was not sucli as to 
excite terror; the woman, therefore, did not 
hesitate to awike her, and jierceiving by her 
habit that she was a Christian, demanded of her, 
ill the language of Lipari, by what means she 
had arrived thither, Gostanza, hearing herself 
addressed in the languag ^ of her own island, sus- 
pected that her purpose had failed, and that the 
wind had driven her back to the coast she had 
left. With this apprehension she raised herself 
j upon her feel, and threw her eyes upon the 
cojmiry ; every object, however, was new ; she 
demanded, therefore, of the woman, into what 
; country slu> had arrived ? 

! “ My daughter (replied the woman), you are 

upon the coast of Barbarv, and near the city of 
Susa.” 

Go.»ianza,upf>n this, again lamented the severity 
of her fdie, and more partirularly lier tse.ipc fiom 
death; but not knowing how to proceed, she 
again laid herself on ihj be(^.chc.s of ihe bark, 
and gave free vent to her tears. 'J'hc grief of 
Gostanza, with the beauty and elcgan'ec of her 
form, excited the pity and interest of tlie woman ; 
she exerted all her elforts to console her, and at 
length succeeded in leading her to the cottage of 
tier husband. 

Gostanza here leLiled in wliat manner she had 
arrived upon ihecoa:>t; the good woman from 
hence justly concluded her in wani of lefresh- 
liient, and sotting bie^-d, and some of ilio cheap 
wine of the country before hr\\ inv' d her with 
50 much earnestness, ar:d >0 111 ny tancases, to 
eat, tliat Gostanza was at length prevailed upon 
to hy aside her purpose of seeking death truni a 
refusal of food. Gostanz 1 now d.cm nded of the 
womm who she was, and by what means .she 
lud learned the hnguag.i of Lip ri? “My 
country (replied the woman) is the neighbour- 
hood of Trajiaiiy, my name is Cu'-apresa, and I 
live here in the service of some Christian fisher- 
men.” 

Hearing the name of Carapresa, and learning 
tliat she was amongst Christians, though upon 
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the coast of TnfideU, Gostanza, for the first mo- 1 
nient, perceived a ray of hope to kindle in her 
mind, though had any one demanded what was 
the objoct of this hope, she bad Been utterly 
unable to Explain j her mind, however, under 
this influence, became easier, her former wish of 
death vani'.hod, and she consented with greater 
readiness to take the fooil which the kindness of 
the woman still continued to offer. In relating 
to the good woman the manner by which she 
had arrived upon the coast of Harbary, she had 
mentioned nothing furilirr t'.ian that she had | 
been surprised into a sudden sleep, and that the ll 
wind .ind tide had thus diiven her at their caprice; 
slie h id concealed her name, her misfortune, her 
condition, and the place from wliich she had 
come. She now iutreated the woman to have 
pity upon her youth, and give hor that counsel 
and assistance which might enable her to escape 
without injury to her virtue. 

“ 1 will go and put up my nets which I have 
left upon the shore (replied Carapresa), and 
when I return I shall have tlioiight of something 
in the way. Do you, my child, remain here, 
you have nothing to fear at present ; but beware 
you do not approach iha door lest some of the 
Moors of thfj country should see you ; yogr 
beauty would then be your ruin." 

Saying ihis, Carapresa left her for the purpose 
she had mentioned. After some interval she 
returned; and commanding Gostanza *to wrap 
herself in her m.mlle, and, according to the 
custom of the country, veil her face, she con- 
ducted hor under tliis concealment to ihc neigh- 
bouring town of .Susa. She had no sooner ar- 
rived here than she thus a<ldre?scd her ; 

“ I am leading you, my daughter, to the house 
of a Saracen lady of reputation ; she has often 
had occasion for my services, and as 1 ever dis- 
charged my duly with equal honesty and puiic- j 
tuaiity, she has been pleased to reward me with 
the expression of her good will. | will recom- 
mend you to her in the strongest manner I am 
able, and your appearance will not only confirm 
whatever I shall say, but wil^speak with yet more 
effect than myself ; your mien and your ^forrn is 
that of a liberal condition, and your language 
and manners correspond ; 1 have no doubt, 
therefore, but that she will receive you upon 
my recommendation, and entertain you as her 
daughter; be it your part to cultivate her af- 
fection.” 

The woman had scarcely finished when they 
arrived at the door of the lady. They were ad- 
mitted without delay ; and Carapresa performed 
the part she had undertaken, that of recom- 
mending Gostanza to the good grace of the Sa- 
racen widow. Her words were not without their 
desired effect; the lady, who was now advanced 


j in years, after regarding the features of Gostanzn, 
began to weep in pity for the forlorn condition 
to which a yuung woman of an appeaiance so 
liberal was reduced. Taking hea hand, and sa- 
luting her forehead, she coiylucted her into her 
house, and from that mom<>ih entertained hor as 
her daughter. Nor did (iostanza reply to her 
affection w'iih less tenderness. There were seve- 
ral othoi* women in the house, besul t* Gostanza, 
but no man ; the trade of the widow, and (W the 
women her slaves, was that of working m silk 
and palrrf-leavos. Gostanza had not been in the 
house but a few days before she could work with 
equal speed and skill to those of her companions; 
she now, therefore, becanie a no less useful ihcin 
pleasing partner of their labours ; nor did she 
long lemain ignorant of the language of the < 
country ; in a word, Gostaivza was no less loved 
than admired by the widow and her whole house- 
hold; the former commanded her to address her 
by no oiher name than that of mother, and daily 
otfered ii]> her thanks in the mosque, that, as it 
had pleased Heaven to deprive her of her fiwn 
children, it had thus repaired her loss by the 
gift of Gostanza. Such was the effect of her 
virtue, her manners, and beauty. 

‘ It is now time to return to Martuccio, You 
may remember that at the period of our narrative 
in which wc left him, he had been presented by 
Haract to Soli man, the dey of Tunis, and ac- 
cepted by the latter as the immediUe attcnd.wit 
of his person, lie had continued in this con- 
; diiioti of servitude at the time in v. Inch Gostanza 
w.is admitted into ibc house of iJio good widow. 
At this period, however, a new accident relieved 
him from a situation so unworthy of his merit, 
and hastened the final purpose of fortune. 

The present dey of Tunis, a.s we have already 
mentioned, was Soliman, the favourite mini^tor 
' of the late prince, and by the advantage of that 
I circumstance alone, elected to his present cmi- 
j lienee. The Moors were at that lime in pos- 
i ses^ion of the greater part of Spain, and more 
pariicnl iry of the city and kingdom of Grenada. 
The king of this slate produced a claim to thi^ 
throne of Soliman, and summoned him to sur- 
render the u-'iirpcd dignity to his superior fight. 
Soliman, whuni favour had advanced, but whom 
merit had confirmed in his empire, returned an 
answer of scorn and defiance. 

“ As to your right to my throne (said the 
proud Infidel), you have mistaken your desire 
for your right ; but if the appetite for dominion 
can constitute such a right, 1 like arise have the 
same right to the state of Grenada. Surrender, 
therefore, your usurped dignity, admit me to 
my throne of Grenada, or your head shall ansifer 
for your refusal.” ‘ ^ • 

With this mixture of irony and pifide, did the 
QZ2 
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Hey reply to the HenianH of the ambassadors of 
Grenada. War, therefore, was immediately de- 
clared between the two princes, and Mariabdel, 
the king of Grenada, was hourly expecte<l to 
lead his army in pf^rson to the invasion of the 
state of Tunis. M^rtuccio, being in ihe very 
centre of the scene, could not avoid learning the 
cause of the general hurry and preparation ; and 
being one day in discourse with* out of thecffiv*ers 
of stftc, said to him in confidence, — “ If the 
king would dcinrnd my advice, 1 would givehim 
such counsel as should secure him a edVtain vic- 
toiy,” Sqlimaii Iiappcnevl to overhear these 
vonis, but pass<*tl forv/ard without any present 
notice. ' A royal council, }iowever, being called 
iti the evening, to consider of the means of carry- 
ing on the impending war, you may gness the 
astonishment of Martuccio, when a slave sum- 
moned him lo attend the assembly. Ills sur- 
pr se was not w i‘ hoiit rca' on. It. was the custom 
of Tunis that none but the iniinsteri of the court, 
and a few of the most di-tiogubhod of the first 
order of the nobility, should be pcrnnticd to 
attend the council. 

Martuccio in some confusion ol'cjcd; upon 
rntcnng the chamber of the divan, the dey 
aildrcsstd him. — “ Christian, you have loim' 
served mo with equal address and fidelity 5 you 
mciit, therefore, the reward which our laws will 
permit. Your libcnl appearance is a sufTicicn' 
testimony of your superior condition in your own 
country ; you will therefore not disgrace the 
same rank in anv other. From thi> day, there- 
fore, you are raised to the order of nobility in the 
stale of Tunis. It is true, that’ the strictness of 
war law requires ihe profesMon of the Mahome- 
tan faith, but it is a part of my prerogative, as 
dey, to suspend thss acceptance of our religion. 
1 will ;«lIow you tcM years to study our writing^, 
and converse with our Doctors, and 1 have no 
doubt but at the end of this period, you will ac- 
knowledge Mahomet to be the last and greatest 
of the prophets. Y rjiir present duty is to assume 
the seat and functions «>f your new rank. 1 over- 
heard you say, that if I demanded your advice 
*^*with regard to the means of caru ing on the war, 
you would give me such counsel as should secure 
juy victorjv Speak, therefore, Martuccio, I 
demand your counsel.” 

‘‘ My lord (replied Martuccio), 1 must preface 
my counsel by saying, that this is not the first 
lime I have visited tlui state of Tunis j my ex- 
perience, therefore, has given* me some know- 
ledge of your customs both of peace and war. 
• Your wars, 1 have perceived, are chiefly carried 
on with arrows; if any method, therefore, can 
bf discovered by which your army ‘may abound 
in arrows, v'hilstthatof yonr enemy becomes de- 
Acient^ yoier victoty, I believe, must be secure.” 
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1 1 The deyj and the nobles of the council, who 
listened with the most earnest atteiUu n, here 
nodded their assent; Martuccio thus conti- 
nued 

This may be effected with equal ease and 
di.spatch. Attend whilht 1 relate in wh.it man- 
ner. In the first place, issue a general command 
to your armourers, that the springs of your bow.? 
may be made smaller than usual, and afterwards 
to make the arrows to fit those more slender 
strings, so that ih'^y m.iy be useless to the other 
strings which will not suit their notches; and 
this must be executed with all the secrecy a4i 
affair of such importance requires, that it mav 
not arrive to the knowledge of your enemy, and 
thus counteract our whole purpose. This happy 
event cannot fail ; when the archers of your 
enemy have ©hot off* their arrows, and yours 
have discharged theirs, each side must supply 
itself for a new diseharg*, by picking up the 
arrows which have been shot ; the enemy, theic- 
fore, must, collect those of your archor'^, and you 
tho.se of the enemy. Now your arrows mu.st be 
wholly uselC'S to ihc enemy, for the smaller 
notches \vill not fit their grc.itcr sliiugs; the 
contrary, however, wll happen !o your army, 
for the sm.dl string.? of your bows wilUfit an 
• arrow of any notch whatever. Thus wi'.l it 
i happen, that you will be well suppliwl with .ir- 
Irows from the quivers of your onemics, whilst 
yours being so wholly useless to them, they must 
j be ilcioient of iheir expected re-ource.” 

I It is impossible to de.scribc tlie applause nnd 
I eatisfaclioii of the counril upon ibis advice of 
Martuccio; but a few moments before they re- 
garded him with equal envy and abhorrence;, 
his new*dignity had excited the first, ami the 
antipathy of a different f.dth had inspired the 
latter. This envy and abhorcnce was now lost 
in general approbation, and they united in ac- 
knowledging the .superior sagacity of the dey, 

I who had advanced a man of the merit of Mai- 
I tuccio, 

I How universal, and even insensible to onr- 
i .'•elves, is the inducncc of interest ; by this it was 
] that the general sentiment was thus changed 
j into feelings of an opposit ‘ nature, and those 
' who would have consciiiecl but the preceding 
hour to have had Martuccio impaled alive, were 
j now as loud in inviting the dey to appoint him 
■ general of the forces. The dey assented, and 
commanded Martuccio to accept the offered 
trust. 

Martuccio hesitated, but as the war of barba- 
rians requires but little skill, and his refusal 
might be imputed toother motives, he at length 
obeyed. 

It is the nature of genius, er what is more 
properly called, vigour of mind^ to attend its 
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possessor through evt-ry mode oi ac.iop, and to 
fender him equally eminent in situations of the 
least similitude; the success of M;^rtuccio in 
his new ofhce justified this remark. The army 
of the Tui^isians, which was hitherto nothing 
but an armed multitude, assumed under the 
command of their new general, the order and 
reculaiity of a disciplined body. Martuccio was 
equally ardent and skilful in the discharge of his 
duty. 

Soliman beheld, wi»h equal p\fasure and ad- 
iv.iration, the fidiVlity and talents of his Christian 
genera), and one day addressed liini in these 
words How blitid art thou, IVJartuccio, to 
thine own ituere^rs; whydostthou thus refuseto 
;uIoj)t our faitli ; my aga foretells a speedy va- 
oan/y in the ihrono of Tunis; I have no chil- 
dren, or other relations, to whom I dc.sife to 
leave the siiccc'jsion; your merii* might attain 
the vacant dignity ; the envy of your promotion 
will cease when you become one of ourselves.” 

The promises, and even intrcaties of the dey 
were inoircctual to shake the constancy of Mar- 
tuccl); hLs laudable perseverance in the faith of 
liis country and education, would have excited 
the indignation of any other than Soliman ; this 
dey, however, had little of the bigotry of his 
seci, and well merited the title of the Generops ! 
and M.igtiiiicent, which the g'^neial consent had 
iiuposfd. With this nature, therefore, the firm- 
of MartuccU) rather increased than dinii- 
iii'.hed his esteem; nor did his expectation from 
t'le merit of his goneial deceive him. 

Ni'ariabdcl, the king of Grenada, having col- 
Iv*ried Ins army, and put himself at. it.s head, had 
passed ovor into Afiica, and was advancing' 
l) the walls of Tunis. Marturcio, taking, his 
post accoiding to his greater experience of the 
coiiMiry, g.ivc battle to the invaders. The con- 
flict, from the superior numbers? of the enemy, 
was long, but vicioiy was at length Martuccio’s. 
Mariabdcl was himself taken prisoner, and Mar- 
tuccio presented the proud inonarHi to th« dey. 

Tho general consent of the soldiers attributed 
the victory to the courage apd skill of Martuccio ; 
Soliman, therefore, laying aside the pridv* and 
distance of his superior rank, embraccc> him as 
his friond, and added new honours and dignities 
to the benefits alieady conferred Such was the 
glory and present honour of Martuccio. 

Gostanza, during this time, continued in the 
house of tho Saracoii widow, and though her 
nitdancholy had much diminished, she still re- 
tained .1 tender remembrance of her lo.st lover; 
her eyes were often suffused in tears, and the 
gaiety of her companions, though kindly intended 
for her entertainment, only augmented her un- 
easiness, from iis contrast to the real stale of her 
Blind. Such was the real situation of Gostanza 
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when the whole country around rung with tha 
victory and praises of Martuccio. 

The report at length reached the ears of Go.s. 
tanza. The name of Martuccio being that of 
her loVer, wh(»m she supposed dcael, excited all 
the feelings of her soul ; bip who can exprevg 
her emotion, when to the deihand of the widow, 
who this Martuccio was, the messenger replied, 
that he was a Christian, from the isl jndof Lipari, 
that had been taken by Hamet, in the Medi- 
terranean, and presented by him as a slate to 
Soliman. 

There was no room for further doubt ; i' was 
the sanie Martuccio; it was Martuccio her hnig 
lost, but at length recovered lover. We will not 
attempt to dtNcribt; the joy of Gostanza; in a 
word, it was rapture, transport, and the very 
mailncss of joy ; her eyes glbstened with fresher 
lustre, htr Icatures were animated with new life, 
and her chc ks glowed with all the imparted 
radiance of love, hope, and y*»uih Her uii usual 
appearance could not but excite the remark and 
curio.sity of her kind protectress. It was some 
time before Gostanza recovered siifTicicnt tran- 
quillity to explain the cause of her transport ; 
she at length, however, related every incideni of 
her life, and concluded by throwing herself in 
the arms of the widow, exclaiming, — “Behold 
my Martuccio restored ! it can be no other than 
himself.” The widow, upon cornparistjii of the 
circumstances of tha narrative, was of the sjoie 
opinion, and after the emotions of Go>taMZ.i had 
siih.-'ided into Greater iranquillity, they resr)lvetl to 
depart for Tunis and seek Martuccio. The reso- 
lu ioii was e.xe''U'ed with an equal alacrity with 
which it was taken ; a few days bniught iheiiii» 
to the city. 

The ffrst care of the widow was to leave Gos- 
tanza at the bouse of one of her f» lends, after 
which she dejiariod in search of Martuccio, 
She resolved, however, to have the pleasure 
of witnessing his surprise ; and therefore, having 
at length obtained admittance into his house and 
presence, thus addressed him:— “ Martuccio, it 
has been my fortune to purcha.so a .skave from 
the island of Lioari, he i.s acquainted with your 
nsme and family, ^nd rcque.sis to sec you iipoti 
business of equal secrecy and importance ; he 
was not willing to entrust even ihis niessrge 
to any other than myself; 1 have undertaken ir, 
therefore, and thus execute it. Will you attend 
me, my lord 

The name of his native island, the abode of 
Gostanzi, could not be indifFereni to the ears of 
Martuccio; his emotion was visible in tlie fea- 
tures of his countenance, and the widow already 
understood that Gostanza w'as not forgotten,; 
nor was her penetration deceived. Martuccici had 
never for a moment lost thought, of ' his abseni; 
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Gostanza *, in the midst of servitude and 
she was the constant image of his memory ; he 
had no other purpose than to avail himself of hi'* 
present wealth, and as soon as he could make 
his escape, or obtain permission of departure, to 
return to Li pari, atnd demand the hand of his 
beloved Gostanza. The widow, therefore, no 
sooner proposed that hi; should follow her to her 
house to see a slave fiom Lipari, than he caj^erly 
obeyed, in hopes ilial he n:ig!u hear some liing 
of iirysimachiis and his daughter. They soon 
ar^\\cd at the house of th.c widow’s friend. We 
will not attempt fo describe the meeting of Go*--- 
tanza and Mi’riirjcio; conceive everything of 
love, joy, and transport, of astoni*-h merit upon 
the one side, and rapture on the other, and you 
may form a faint image of their emotions. 

“ O my Gostanza, and art thou indeed alive; 

I have sent to seek you in your native island, but 
could receive no other inform ition than that you 
had left your father’s house, and were by general 
report supposed to have been dead. A thousand 
and ten thousand thanks to the fortune whi*;!! 
thus restores you to my arms; yet it is not to 
fortune that 1 can impute an event of such bene- 
volence. There is a being, my Gostanza, who 
presides over fortune, and directs every thing to 
the final accomplishment of his own wise pur- 
pose; It is he that at the same moment delivered 
me into the hands, and preserved me from the 
sword of Haniet; it is he who has thus covered 
inp with victory and glory in a land of InfideK; it 
is he who preserved the life of my Gostanza, 
though exposed to the caprice of tide and wind 
in no other vessel than a fishing boat; it is he 
who Conducted tlie same boat to the coasts of 
Tunis; it is he who has thus preserved us for 
each other, and by nieans tha most indirect, and 
which appeared least suited to his final purpose, I 
has thus etfectedour happiiuss and endless union. 


Gostanza,^ my Gostanza, nothing shall again 
divide us.” 

Ill this manner did Martuccio breathe forth 
his love, his rapture, and bis gratitude ; and Gos- 
tanza returned no other reply than suQh cnibracjs 
as her mode^ty permitted. 

Their tranquillity restored, M irtuccio, leaving 
her under the care of *he widow, returned to the 
palace of the dey ; anA with a confiilence which 
hi^ knowledge of his virtues inspired, related to 
him every thing, both with regard to (iostanza 
and himself; he concluded by demanding per- 
mission of departure to his native island of Li- 
pari. , 

The dey was equally surprised and delighted 
at the singular incident;, and still more extraoi- 
dinary event of this narrative, and commanded 
Gostanza herself to be conducted into his pre- 
sence. Gostafiza appearing to his summons, the 
dey demanded of herself the repetition of her 
narrative ; and when she had obeyed and had 
concluded, thus addressed lier ; “ Gostanza, you 
have merited him for a husband.” Upon this he 
loaded them with the most costly gifts, and having 
freighted a ship with the richest commodities 
which his kingtlom could afford, presented it to 
Martuccio, and gave him permissio.n to depart 
fo; Lipari. 

Martuccio, after revrarding the good widow 
for her protection of Gostanza, ascended the 
ship. Their voyage; was happy ; and Lyr*iinachus 
himself, being summoned to the shore by the 
appearance of a ship sailing immediately to his 
garden, had the happiness to receive them in bis 
arms. 

Gostanza and Martuccio were soon united ac- 
cording to the rites of tlie church, and their 
future happiness was such as might be expected 
from their well tried love. 


( ' 

THE GOOD SORT OF MAN; 

A MOllAL TALE, OR A SCANDALOUS HIStSuY. 


1 HAVE just learnt the death of poor Theodore ; 
I am sorry for it ; 1 knew him well, he was a 
good sort qf man. 'During his whole life he 
neither thought, nor said, nor did any thing, but 
what he believed would please tlie persons with 
whom he lived. He was bom with one of those 
supple, flexible dispositions, which receive ^11 
impressions without retaining any. His imagina- 
tion was gay, lively, and sensible; every thing 
wa^ainted in it, and reflected with agreeable 
colours. He«seeoied to interest himself in every ! 


occurrence, to love those people with whom he 
conversed; he was himself interesting, was be- 
loved, or at least was thought to be so. 

He possessed every taste, without any passions. 
He had wit, intelligence, and all which is neces- 
sary to judge accurately of men and things ; but 
his principles were only in his head, and none of 
them had taken root in his heart ; they neither 
regulated his sentiments, nor influenced his con- 
duct. 

He had the talent of satire ; but he never made 
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use df It against his friends, except in •their ab- 
s.'iice ; and then only to amuse, but never to 

liiiit. 

lie was always ready to sacrifice his opinion, 
his tastes^ avid his sentiments to those of others : 
he did not think that the vanity of defending his 
meaning about trifles, was worth the trouble of 
contradicting, lie did not pique himself upon 
having more wit than anoihcr, and every one 
thought him very witty. He pretended to no- 
thing but to be a sociable man, atid every body 
allowed him that merit. 

His character appeared in his child-hoed ; its 
facility rcmlcivd him docile to the lessons of his 
teachers, fioin winch he proMied grcuily 5 he ap- 
pealed early in the woild, m iih all the advaiuag.vs 
uf wit, per.son, politeness and talents. 

Tlie mo'^t fashionable women iw-cre eager to 
please him, and easily succeeded. Not one could 
fix him; but his infidelities and even his in- 
discretions were readily pardoned. However the 
attentions Avhich the ladies exacted, laid him'un 
der rciitiaiiits which soon repulsed him. He then 
frequented the complaisant beauties of theca- 
pita!. He was much pleased at the facility of this 
traf^^.k ; but his pleasures were not always pure, 
a*! he experienced some bilternei»s in the pur- 
suit. 

His constitution was delicate, notwithstanding 
which he eat and drank like the most robust men. 

, He would not disturb the gaiety of an agreeable 
supper by a inispl iced sobriety, which is always 
either ridiculous or troublesome. 

Roving fioni pleasure to jilcasure, he soon 
found his health impaired, and hij fortune shat- 
tered. He was advised to marry; he was sensi- 
ble he ought to do so, and set about following 
that advice. 

He had inspired a young widow w'ith a real : 
pasMon. Adol.iidc was beautiful and iutetesiiiig, | 
and he loved her as much as he could love any 
one. This lady had sa^Tificed much to the hopes 
he had given her of marrying her ; but shS was 
nof rich ; l alLiirs were deranged, and he con- 
sidered Iv? might ’. -establish them by a good utar- 
riage, The daughter of an opulent man was 
oflfj'red. He had some scruple^ as to the Jli 4 resb 
which Adtlaide would feel, fro»n his desertion, 
but iii; friends thought such delicacy ridiculous, 
he tiioughi so too, and married the rich heiress. 
The tender widow retired into a convent, where 


she shortly after died of grief and disappointment. 
Theodore was sincerely afflicted, for he was a good 
sort of man. 

His wife was handsome and ingenuous ; she 
loved him as a young girl genejaily love<» her hus- 
b.ind when she docs not hate* him. Theodore 
tiiought himself obliged thiough decency, as well 
as for his own case, to moderate that sensation ; 
he treated the caresses, the jealousies, and the 
little exige:.ces of his wife, as cIiiMish follies P he 
tfld her they ought 10 live together like leasoft- 
able being!. This immediately made her miser- 
able. One of iheir common friends attempted to 
dissipate her chagrin, and somewhat calmed her. 
Twenty moie comforters succeeded cacli other in 
a twelve m«K th, and perfecll) consoled her. Theo- 
dore found liunsclf much at his ease, he saw him- 
self successively the father of two sons, and a 
daughter, whom he brought up as well as he 
; could ; bui the concatenation of pleasures, and 
I the duties of society, did not permit him to attend 
j to their education ; and the dissipations of hi^ 
wife, together with his own, added to his. iusu- 
’ pcrable aversion to all order and regularity, redu- 
; ced his fortune to a state which did not allow him 
I to procure the necessary means for their instruc- 
tion. 

At last his wife, led astray by the want of 
multiplying and varying her consolations, hap- 
pened to tMigagc in an intrigue which made so 
much noise, that she was forced to enter into a 
convent with her daughter, who there took the 
veil, in order to save her father the trouble of 
gelling her man icd. The two sons, almost stran- 
gers to their father, were a little loo well known 
to the public. Theodore, obliged ro abandon his 
estates toliiti creditors, aiid to retire from the great 
world, where be could no longer show himself, 
lived a few years in very bad company; poor, 
and burtbeneil with infirmities, foigotten by all 
those honest people to whom he had devoted his 
life, his reputation and his fortune ; and who, 
when he was mentioned, said : “ He wa.s a 

cRirming man! ’tis pity one can see him no 
more !” 

In short,* ho died b^*forc he was fifty, of the* 
I consequences of his prolligacy, abandoned by his 
wife, by his children, by his friend-i, and by his 
Heivauts. Theodore was, however, a good sort of 
man. 
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LmER FROM A HERETOFORE RICH MAN. 

There are people who are^born magistrates, j relations who had retained her fortiine, and was 
others warriors ; as to me,I pos^e.scd a ihousand jan agreeable woman, always aileiitive not to 
a year, I was used to it j 1 was born so, aiuil wa** shock the ideas or opinions of others. She Wiis 
born for it. 1 thought my fortune and myself surrounded with the rich and the gay j they were 
weje to remain inscj^arabJe. 'J'lie revolution in talking of their pleasures. J beg.;n to (iHj)lay 
France happened, my thousand a yeai left me, and my poverty, ^nd they became silent; I continued, 
without having stirred a step, as if tlje earth had ; und they all went away. I expatiated on the 
revolved undir my feet, 1 found my^tilfoutof my 1 indecency of the luxury which was just begin- 
place, and witliout knowing how to get into it ning to revive; and my cousin, who was just 
again. Kor it must not be imagined, that when ready tnrgo oir, ordered her catriage to be put 
Oise haslobta thous md a year, one Ivs only to walk up ; and as I had found fault with the delicacy of 
on foot, to wear shabby clothes, to dine poorly, those who could not stir a stap without a carriage, 
or not at all ; one must also change one’s tone, | she thought herself obliged to walk. We were 
one’s manners, and even the luin of cue’s phrases I caught in a l»hower of nin ; we waited an hour 

This discovery, which 1 immediately made, and u half under a shed; in the mean time a 
afHicted me so much, that 1 resolved to support hackney coach passed by, and iny cousiii sa\iug 
every thing in order to conceal my situation, she had no money, 1 began to rally her on her 
rather than thus to sacrifice what remained the | ^eing so fashionable as not to wear pockets. At 
dearest to me. 1 thought that by thus conduct- *ast the rain ceased, but the streets were over- 
ing myself, 1 might still retain the same manners ; Howed, the l.uly slipt at every .step, and once >>hc 
but after a short time, finding my.self amongst down so suddenly that 1 could only assist her 
. rich people, 1 was so humbled by the di(Fercnc,e to get up again. I reconducted her home, wet 
which without my perceiving it, was established <tt> the skin. 

between them and me, that at the moment 1 The next day I called at her house; the por- 
was ready to renounce all society. Afterwards 1 ter said, Madame has got a violent cold ; she 
said to myself: well, I have mistaken the matter, bas made a list, see whether you are on it.” I 
Lut I shall at least' learn how one is to conduct looked and saw— “ All the Deiiv.ils except De- 
one’s self after having lost a thousand a year, and 1 “val G.” (which is my name.) Are you on it ? 
reasoned thus ; The rich are in general so over- asked the porter. Yes, said I, lam; and 1 ran 
bearing on account of their riches, that poverty away, that he might not see in what manner I 
ought necessarily to attract esteem ; and as it w4s mentioned. 

would be cowardly to blush at it, true cournge I am again in the wrong, said 1, in going 
must consist in being proud of it I therefore home, L thought to be well received, and the 
prepared myself to glory in having lost a thou- doors are shut against me. After reflecting on 
sand a year. Heaven know.s, however, that I had. these matters, in a few days 1 learnt that by 
my.self done nothing towards it. means of an unexpected inheritance, my fortune 

From that time, 1 ceased not to. repeat that I was pretty nearly replaced on the fooling it was 
wjs poor ; 1 told it to every one, 1 informed those at fii^st. After the first emotions of joy, I said to 
tvho did notask mo of my forlorn situation; and myself, I shall then never know how a man ii 
when I was questioned on the subject, 1 appeared conduct himself after having lost a thousanda 
♦ silmost offended at its not being known. Was year; but I was for the third time in an error. It 
dress the subject of conversation, I directly dis onk/ a week since I am become rich again, and 
played my worn out clothes, ahd 1 carefully I myself perfectly instructed in the duties of 
avoided owning I had another suit. On days of the poor. From which 1 make this reflection-^ 
ceremony 1 took particular care to wear luy worst our relative knowledge is never brought 
hat. Tho rich were become the objects of my home to our actual position ; and that such a 
disdain, and luxury that of my censure. On one, tor example, who whilst under the authority 
teeing two candles lighted 1 called out shame; of his parents, has deeply considered the duties 
and 1 would have pardoned the possessors of new of parents to their children, must necessarily be 
fortunes, if, alter having seized on the money of married and have children, if he wishes to form a 
others, they bad not had the impudence to spend precise idea of the duties of children towards their 
it. 1 paid a visit one day to one of my female parents. 
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ON NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

^VITH A CURSORY REVIEW OF THE LITERARY LADIES OF G j^E AT- riRl T A1 N. 

t 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A GERMAN LADY TO HER FRIEND, 


Tn tlie present state of society, it appears to 
me inevitably necessary iliat wuifien should read 
Novels, iiotwilhs'tandiiii; what has been said by 
j)vofe 5 SC'd moral ii^ts on that subject. It is true, 
they preach in the desert. How, says Rous- 
s au, how should women, who are, during the 
vlrole cf their lives, divided between their do- 
mestic cares, and dreams, and trifles, ever per- 
ceive they have a soul, if love didmot call it into 
action ? I would add, if they did not read novels. 
How many daiig‘.:rou.s caprices and absurd fancies 
would, perliiips, be stifled in thcii birth ; how 
many hours would be taken from cards, scandal, 
and the toilet, vvould tlie genius of fiction, in a 
Vopitious moment, give an elevated zest to their 
iinaginalioii, ofler the lieart mild and noble <rn- 
timciits, and even awaken in their minds .some 
5 parks of philosopliy ! 'riiereforc, since novels ' 
aie moie particularly read by women, it .seems to 
me usi'ful to morality that they should also take 
tij-oii themselves, as in England, the charge of 
fvbricating this useful merchandize; and 1 wish 
that we could see in Ueimany some well-edu- 
cated persons, of our own sex, make a similar 
iiso of their talents. With the exception of 
Goethe, whose characters are always drawn from 
life, male authors geueially paint our sex so far 
from what wc can, or wish to be, that Jf imitated 
\ve should become mere caricatures. 1 allow 
that there is abundance of novels of tlfu de- 
scription in England; and if they prove that a 
cultivated mind is very general among women, 

thev abo indicate that their taste is still loo coii- 

* • 

fnu d to produce works of a superior kind. For, 
we must own, that the.se novels, written by wo- 
men, are in truth, decorous«and moral, but uni- 
formly stiff; they arc more apt to pallet well- 
orgmized puppets, regularly beautiful, or regu- 
larly ugly, than real beings whose characters and 
physiognomy offer various shades like those in 
nature. The situation of women in society, the 
line of conduct they oust foll(>w, and too often 
their faulty and illiberal ednea’ ion, are sp many 
fetterii which prevent their elevation, even in 
their fictions, abuse mediocrity, and render it im- 
po'^-sible for them to give those bold strokes, in 
their pictures, which are traced by men of ta- 
lents; who, by tlieir steady, free, and vigorous 
hand, guided by the models of classical literature, 
have too much advantage over our sex. To 
i\«. X. Vol. I. 


assert the truth of this remark, I can quote the 
Caleb PVilliamSf of Godwin ; and the Ilu^h Tn^ 
for, of ifoIcToft ; but I only wish to »;j)i’ak of the 
novels that are fit for the perusal of women, and 
these were not wriiti'ii lor them. 

Thus, while waiting iiniil men will employ 
their talents to perfect thf* taste of women, ( 
coulri wi^h, and ii^y wish ii very rlidiitere.sted, 
that they would not iriflucricc then m.nd-. hi the 
course they have cho^en to pursue, ainl wl-.^ re 
they run little danger of being bewildi'ud, jjk'- 
vided they only follow no other guide tli.an na- 
ture. I wish women could be spared those eter- 
nal reproaches, of sickly sensibility, hackneyed, 
moral, insipid coloining, &c. reproiichcs always 
exaggerated, though often very tnu in some de- 
gree; for th'Mnania of filling into the marvel- 
lous is but too common among authoresses as 
well as authors. VVe m.ay flatter ourselve.s with 
having given the English a precedent of this, as 
the fictions of Mrs. Radclilfe, and the horrid 
ilreamsof Mr. Lewis, and all the romances* of 
ghosts lh.it my ears are fatigued with, incessantly 
]>rove. I should like to know in what respect 
this reading is jireferable to those novels that offer 
us a true jiictnre of life ; among which are those 
of Miss Burney, formerly so much liked in 
England, but that now unfortunately appear too 
rea'.onable. 1 agree, that some of our German 
readers, whom five or six of our first geniuses 
have accustomed to clinf-tVaivvres of this kind, 
may find too little poetry and philosophy in the 
works of Miss Burney ; they vainly seek for 
some new trait in the human heart; but they 
will find a great many things truly and prettily 
represented, expressed in a pure and eleganf 
style, a faithful picture of English opinions and 
manners, useful instructions, and excellent moral. 

I have road, with great pleasure, Jhelhij, and 
Cecilia. Camilla, the last work of this admirable 
author, offers some very interesting characters, 
and al.‘»o some that are very stiff andex: gger.ated j 
and I should think this novel must make a vety 
poor figure in a translation ; but, should every 
thing be translated^ I think that few works 
bhouldf except those that are learned and useful. 
The fruits of imagination, of wit, and of fashion, 
when they savour much of the place that j>ave 
them birth, cannot be; with tlte raine bu^cess,^ 
translated into another soil. • 

4 A 
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You wish I should mention some of those Eng- 
lish women who have distinguished themselves 
in this style of writing. I sh-ill name to you 
Mrs. Bennet, the author of the Beggar Girl\ 
Mrs. Inchbald, whose superior talents would 
have been moie haf,ipily developed, had more 
favourable circumstances allowed her to extend 
fucther the sphere of her ideas. Mrs. Robinson, 
whose poems arj replete witli sentiment. Char- 
lotte 9‘mith, an indefatigable authoress, and very 
unfortunate woman, whose works seem to par- 
take of the gloomy colour of her destmy, and 
display a certain habitual discontent, which im- 
pairs her talents, and prevents their being suffi- 
ciently diversified. She ha's, however, composed 
some sonnets, wheie her melancholy assumes a 
truly elevated and poetical stylo. 

Ann Yearsley, the milk-niaid, is a meteor of 
literature, whose shade we ought to worship, as 
she is a brilliant example, to prove that nature 
ib as liberal towards our sox, in gifts of genius, as 
she is to men, whatever may he said by the par- 
rots of the good and inconsiderate Rousscau.— 
This milk-maid is, among the women, what 
Burns was among the men ; her taste is even 
more perfect and elevated than the Caledonian 
pea-ant’s, though she had to combat with cir- 
cumstances equally unfavourable. It is true, she 
appears to have less strength in her expressions, 
because, a> it becomes a female, they are more 
delicate and clioice. 

Among the English female poets, who are 
our cotemporaiics, the first place is certainly due 
to Mrs. BarbauM, who joins a profound know- 
ledge of the art, and great morality, to real 
talents. Those works, which would be more 
pleasing did they disjilay more warmth of ima- 
gination, would, perhaps, offer a greater share 
if she liad written them in any other country. 

Another lady has published, under the title of 
Series of Plays on the Pas'sions^ two volumes of 
theatrical pieces, whose plan is very extraordi- 
uary. The author has conceived a strange idea 
of writing on all the different passiops and sj>e- 
cies of dramatic essay, and to make each the 
Aibject of a tragedy and a comedy. What is no 
less extraordinary, is, that in the narrow circle 
in which she has voluntarily circumscribed her- 
self, she has been able to introduce such exalted 
ideas, and freedom of action. It is less sur- 
prising that her comjiosii^ms should be often 
embarrassc'd, paiticulaily when we reflect how 
nncomnion it is for one passion alone to agitate 
the hftart, and that almost always, the picdomi- 
nant one, is shaded with suveriil other passions. 
Her first tragedy, entitled Count Basils is in- 
tended to paint love, the irresistible fatality of 
its power, its intoxicating charm, capable of 
lulling even tjie most heroic energies of the soul. 


A young intrepid warrior, still a stranger to love, 
and existing only for glory, a general, or rather 
condotleriy in the service of the Emperor Chai'ies 
the Fifth, passes with his army through Mantua, 
and, at first sight, falls in love with the Duke’s 
daughter. The Duke, being secretly attached 
to Francis 1. is informed that a battle is very 
shortly to be fought, in the environs of Padua, 
between the French and the .Spanirirds, and forms 
the project of detaining the Count at his court, 
in order to weaken the Imperial army. He per- 
suades his daughter to try the power of her 
charms, and gives .1 to which she herself is 
to invite ihe'^young Count. The Princess puts 
in practice all the arts of her sex ; but vanity, 
which is at first hcronl) object, by degrees gives 
place to a more tender i>entiment. The fatal 
passion of coquetry, so common and so blamabl^, 
is here depicted with a masterly hand. The 
Count, blinded by liis passion, is surrounded on 
all sides with snares, which lie does not perceive, 
and from which no human means ran extricate 
liiin. Ills army murmurs, and threatens a re- 
volt; his friends advise and beseech liim; but 
all in vain: an invisible power detains him. 
One day passes, and then another, at last he hears 
that the Imperial army, where he was vainly ex- 
pected, has gained a battle. Then overwhelmed 
by his dishonour, and incapable of sii|)j)orting 
his shame, he puls an end to his existence ; and 
the miseiable Piincess, torn by remorse and love, 
falls lifeless on liis body. 

This subject is fine; but it is evident that love 
is not the sole cause of these disasters: political 
manoeuvres form the web ; and the suicide that 
concludes the play, is not the sole work of love, 
but of honour and despair. If love alone had 
reigned in the Count’s heart, it would have con- 
soled him, and he would have remained blind to 
every other consideration. 

The author has, without doubt, greater diffi- 
culties to overcome, to represent hatred : she has 
also succeeded less happily. Hatred is not an 
affection of the soul that exists without an ob- 
ject; consequently, it is not a real passion ; ior 
passions are no other things than affections 
which, ^carried to an extraordinary degree of 
violence by the strength of the attraction which 
excites them, or the object that represses them, 
chain the faculties of the soul, and reduce it to 
a passive state. From this arises the difficulty 
the author has found herself in, wlien attempting 
to give the apiiearance of reality to the invincible 
and atrocious hatred that predominates in the 
heart of the hero of the piece. Monlfort, to 
excite some tragical interest, ought to be repre- 
sented, in other respects, as a more reasonable 
and generous man. The object of his hatred 
must not, bowevec, have grievously offended 
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him, because then, as I have befote observed, 
another passion than hatred would have been too 
\i.sddc in ihe action. Hut all these points esta- 
blished, what are the motives of the horrible 
cat\siroj)lfe of the piece; the nocturnal attempt 
which Monifort commits on an unsuspicious 
and defenceless enemy ? No other thing than 
an antipathy, are/mg horn little jealousies in 
society, slight wounds of self-love, and the 
witty repartees, which the unconscious Rcsen- 
feld oj)post‘S to the bitter sarcasms of hatred.— 
There is nothing here worthy of tragedy. Mont- 
foit’s Clime is not that of a man lost for a mo- 
ment by a violent passion; but the action of 
a villain or of a madman, who ought to be con- 
fined. 

Among those English women who have dis- 
tingiiishcj themselves by their f^perior wit and 
talents, Mrs. Macauley Graham holds an exalted 
situation. Perhaps, my friend, your tolerating 
and gentle mind will find too much warmth and 
boldness in the works of this rqiublican historian. 
Her style, in reality, appears to me to be defi- 
cient in calmness, and of that measure which 
good taste require**, and that becomes the dig- 
nity of biiitory. But wi* .should, nevertheless, 
admire in her writings that nia*tcuhne and iiulc* 
pendent genius, that philosophical glance, that 
strength of thought and energy of expres- 
sion, which, at the same lime, wins and asto- 
ni'ihes us, and stamps her name with cele- 
brity. 

Mrs. Bryan bas lately published a course of 
astronomy for the use of young persons ; and if 
we may judge of the author by the easy and per- 
spicuous succession of lier ideas, and tlic portrait 
which graces the head of her work, %he must be 
extremely amiable. 

Miss Hannah More is much admired by : 
persons of sound judgment. Her style is pure, 
and often elegant; and she is, on all points, of 
an exemplary correctness; and, according to the 
present state of opinions, her principles Uh moral j 


elucalitjn are extremely gi.od. We Germans 
v/ould like her better, did her works offer us 
more congenial idejs, more Iiberdity of 
thouebt, and Ic-i'. soliciluJe in wishing to adapt 
her judgment to the forms of society in ge- 
neral. ; 

This is not the case with the late Mary Wolstone- 
cr:;fi, whose writings, ml-.forLune*^, and singu- 
larity, have of late taken up all my attention: 
During tlie first year of the revolution, her 
hfQhfs of fFonint fell into my hand.s; and that 
title pfodiic'^d railier an unfavourable impros- 
.sion upon my mind. 1 thought it would prove 
an imitation of, or a .‘'Upjdenient to, the book 
! of Thomas I'^yne. But how false was that 
supposition. My soul was drawn by sympathy 
towards the .soul ih.aL unfolded itself in that 
jiroduclion. Wlial energetic and original^ 
what clear and never-exaggerated ideas slie has 
thrown upon ilm dignity and the destina- 
tion of women ! With what pcuelraling glance 
has she not explored the sources of tlnj 
corruption tliat infects soHjty ! Yet, 1 will 
not ronce.'il the defects of her work, some 
]>arfb of which are coarse and unconnected. 

I do not know whether you have read % 
short novel of Miss WoBtonccrafi’s, entitled 
.Variuj in which she has depicted the warm 
and passionate affection she conceived in her 
infancy for a young lady whose education has 
been more cultivaled than her own. Thu 
lady, having married in Portugal, fell into a 
dangerous state of languor. As soon as Miss 
Wolstonccraft was informed of the danger 
oi her friend, she forsook her only means of 
existence, the school wliich she kept, and • 
hastened alone and unprotected to Portugal, 
where she arrived in time to soothe her last mo- 
ments. All tliis is related, in the mobt inter- 
esting manner, in the novel 1 have above men- 
tioned. 

E. R. 


THE TRAVELS OF WISDOM. 

IN THE STYLH OF PLATO* 


Wisdom is mild, indulgent, and temperate. 
Wisdom is patient, com passionate, and a friend 
to liberty ; she tolerates among her children, and 
indulges herself in every action that tends to 
please, and otfonds no one ; for it is only wicked- 
ness that she holds in detestation. She is mo- 
dest; she does not style herself wisdom; she 


docs not imagine that she attracts the eyes of 
the universe, and, notwithstanding, Is cou- 
rageous; and ‘should the world, that scarcely 
ever bestows a thought upon her, scrutinize 
and blame her actions, her only answer ^would 
be a smile. ^ 

One day Wisdom was bewildered, and nearly 
4 A 2 
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lo>therway: she undertouk tu travel, and this 
disturbed her restt she wished to find Reason and 
IIap|}iness, that fortunate, amiable pair, who 
aometiiiios visit those who long and wait for 
them, but are seldom met by those who aim after 
them. } 

Wisdom, in the first day’s journey j did much 
good. The earth became fertile, mirth arose, 
and health was invigorated wherever she passed : 
she e^ry where bestowed help and consolation j 
•and spread around serenity and joy. Towards 
evening, she begged for liospiiality at tine house 
of her sister, Prudence, who is also a daughter of 
Jupiter and Minerva. 

Prudence wears handsome, but serious features; 
there is even a family likeness between her and 
Wisdom; but her morals are not quite so mild 

so pure : her attribute is a s<M-pent. She had 
hcrin secretly connected with My^uiry, the son 
of Night and old SiltMice. From this well-con- 
riifcted, though little known union, were born 
three daughters, Circumspection, Timidity, and 
Mauvaise-hontc. Prudence educated them as if 
they had been the children of chance, found in 
lonely forest#, where^ in reality, they had first 
seen the light. It is said, that since that time 
J\Itmvaisc-honte has married Pride. 

hi all families the succession of alliances has 
tntenuixed the various species; and thence pro- 
ceed the numberless crowds of gods and men, 
which surround n*. 

V/iadoni received a hearty welcome, not only 
on account of her consanguinity, but because her 
iiarivc charm.s win the affection of all those who 
behold her. When she departed, after expres- 
sing her regret, and bidding her farewell, Pru- 
dence advised her to follow a straighter ])ath. 
Timidity begged she would accept a pair of slip- 
7iers, such as they wore at the court of the great 
king; and thickly lined with wool, lest the noise of 
her step*; should awaken Danger. Circumspection, 
armed her with a staff to feel the ground on which 
she was going to tread, and snppuri her frame. 
Mauvaisfi-fionte threw over her head and shoul- 
ders a dark veil, lest the brightness of her beauty 
bltould dazzle men, and excite the envy of her 
enemies. Wibdom accepted their presents ivith 


assembles; 

gratitude. ^She is easily deceived, and yet she is 
no less wise. 

'riius disguised, she slowly proceeded; Her 
weighty slippers slackened her pkee, and her 
figure was less imposing. Her veil die*- not allow 
her to perceive the sufferings of the unfortunate, 
and she was no longer beneficent. Her staff 
moving here and there, struck and wounded the 
passengers, and she was now the cau^e of evil, 
without increasing her own share of happiness. 
She left the riglfft path, and experienced useless 
fatigue ; and the evening was stealing around her 
while she aj)proachc(l the cavern where dwelt 
Rigour and when very fortunately she 

met Truth, her eldest sister, and the most august, 
as Wisdom is the most amiable. 

With one hand Truth holds a torch, the light 
of which no vpil can diminish ; with ilie other, 
she carries a looking-glass, where every soul is 
compelled to read its most secret thoughts, even 
those which it endeavours to conceal from itself, 
and which have not yet been expres.«!ed. “ Is it 
you, my sister,” she exclaimed, addressing Wis- 
dom, whither do you bend your steps? and 
why this strange disguise ? Cast off those slijipers, 
which oblige you to walk with difficulty, like a 
mere mortal. Tear off this veil; you wish to 
rulfe mankind, but the laws of love arc only- 
obeyed ; do not conceal your features and 
weaken their effect. Throw away your staff, 
does a goddess need support? Docs she conde- 
scend to strike human beings ? 

One of the most distinguished characteristic* 
of Wisdom is, to listen with gratitude to the 
advice of others, and with respectful obedience 
to those of Truth. The veil, the slippers, and 
the staff were immediately thrown aside, and 
the two si.>tjrs interchanged their warm em^ 
braces. Leaning on each others arisi, and con- 
versing on subjects fit to awaken the admiration 
of gods and men, they slowly advanced, wafted 
on the respectful wing of zephyrs, above tlie sur* 
face of’^the earth. 

Thus they reached the cottage, which Wis- 
dom once inhabited, apd where Reason and Hap. 
piness, who could not exist without them, liad 
fixed thelTr abode. 
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STATE OF SOCIETY AND MANNEBS. 


EXTRACTS FROM A TRAVELLER’S POCKET-BOOK. 


VENICE.— National carols. 

It is well known that in Venice the gondoliers 
know by heart long passages from Ariosto and 
Tasso, and were wont to sing them in their own 
melody. But this talent seems at present on 
the decline; at least, after taking some pains 1 
could find no more than two persons who deli- 
verod lo me in this M'ay a pass.ige f>om Tasso. 

There are always two concerned, who alter- 
natdy sing the strojdies. We know the melody 
eveninally by Rousseau, to whose Muigs it is 
pdntcd; it has properly no melodious move- 
ment, and isa sort of medium between the canto 
foTmo and the canto fi^uranlo ; it approaches to 
the former by recitativical declamation, and to 
the latter by passages and course, by which one 
syllable is detained and embellished. 

1 entered a gondola by moon-light ; one singer 
placed himself forwards, and the other aft, and 
thus proceeded to St. George’s. One began the 
• song ; when he had ended his strophe, the other 
took up the lay, and so continued the 4.ong alter- 
nately, Throughout the whole of it the same 
notes invariably returned, but, according to the 
subject matter of the strophe, they laid a'grc.Tter 
or a smaller stress, sometimes on one and some- 
times on another note, and iiuleed changed the 
enunciaiion of the whole strophe, as the object 
of the poem altered. 

On the whole, however, their sounds are hoarse 
and screaming ; they seemed in the manner of 
all rude uncivilized men, to make th^e excellency 
of their singing in force of voice; one seemed 
desirous of conquering the other by me strength 
of his lungs; and so far froiA receiving delight, 
shut up as I was in the box of the gondols^ from 
this scene, that 1 found lU) >eli in a very unplea- 
sant situation. 

My comiianion, to whom I communicated 
this circumstance, being very de^rons to keep 
up the credit of his countrymen, assured me, 
that this singing was very delightful when heard 
at a distance. Accordingly, we got out upon 
the shore, leaving one of the singers in the gon- 
dola, while the other went to the distance of 
some hundred paces. They now began to sing 
against onc^anoiher, and 1 kept walking up and 
down between them both, so as always to leave 
Itiin who was to begin his pan. 1 frequently 


stood still, and hearkened to the one and to the 
other. • 

Here the scene was properly introduced. The 
strong declamatory and, as it were, shrieking 
souiitl met the car from far, and called forth ihe 
attei.liun; the quickly succeeding transitions 
which necessarily lequiied lo be sung in a lower 
tone, scemcMl like plainiive strains succeeding 
the vociferations of emoiioii and p.un. The 
other, who listened attentively, iinmedutclv be- 
gan where the former left off, aiiswenng him in 
milder, or more vehement notes, according as 
the purport of the strophe required. The sleepy 
canaN, ihe lofty buildings, the splendor of the 
moon, the deep sliadows of the few gondolas 
that moved like spirits hither and thither, in- 
treased the striking peculiarity of the scene; 
and, amidst all these circumstances, it was easy 
to confess the character of this w'oiidcrful har- 
mony. 

It suits perfectly well with nn idle solitasy 
mariner, lying at length in liis vc&sel ar rest on 
one of these canals, waiting for his company, 
or for a fare, the tiresomeness of wliicli situ- 
ation is somewhat alleviated by the songs and 
poetical stories he has in memory. He often 
raises his vt)icc as loud as he can, wiiich ex- 
tend;^ itself to a va'it distance over the tranquil 
mirror; and as all is still aroiqid, he is a&.’t 
were, in a solitud;*, in the midst of a laige end 
populous town. Tlierc is no rait’irig of cai. ‘ages 
no noise of foot-pjs'^cjigers, a ‘■ilern gondola glidts 
now and then by him, of which the splashing of 
the oars arc scarcely to be heard. 

At a distance he hears another, pcihaps utterly ^ 
unknown to him ; melody and vcise immediately 
attach the two strangers, he becomes the resjjon- 
sive echo to the former, and exerts hini.self to be 
heard as he had heard the other. By a tacit con- 
vention they alternate verse for verse, though the 
song should last the whole night thiough, they 
entertain themselves without fatigue; the hearers 
who are passing between the two, take part in 
the amusement. 

This vocal performance sounds best at a great 
diuance, and is then inexpressibly charming, as 
it only fulfils its de^gn in the sentiment ofil*- 
niotenc.ss. It is plaintive,^ but not dismal in its 
sound, at times it is scarcely possible to refrain 
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from tears. Aly comp.inion, who ollierwise was 
not a very deliCutelv orgyulzeJ person, said quite 
iii)ex|)ectcdly,— “ E bingolare come qaol canto 
intcnerisce, e molto piu quando lo cantano 
mccilio ” • / 

1 was told, that the women of Libo, the long 
row ol’ inlands that divuK's the Adriatic from the 
L-tgoiiR'!, pariicularly the women of the extreme 
distr^ ts of M.damocoa anrl Palestrina, sing, in 
like manner, tlie works of Tasso lo these and 
siniilir tvinos. e 

'riu7 have the custom, when their husbands 
are fishing out at sva, to -^it along the shore in 
the evenings, ami vociferate these songs, and 
continue to do so with groat violence, till each 
of them can distinguish the responses of her own 
husband at a distance. 

How much more delightful and more appro- 
priate doe'* this song shew itself heue, than the 
call of a solitary person uttered far and wide, till 
another equally disposed shall heir and answer 
him ! It is the expression of a vehement and 
heirty longing, which vet is «vory moiiicnt nearer 
to the happiness of satisfaclion. 


ROME.— RITOllNtLf.r. 

With a similar kind of song, but which is no 
wise charming or agreeable, l!u* jiopulace of 
R^me are continually entertaining themselves, 
and wounding every ear except their own. It is 
also a kind of canto fermOy recitation or declama- 
tion, just as we may choose lo call it. It is dis- 
tinguishable by no melodious movement j the 
intervals of the tones arc not to be expre.sscd by 
our method of writing notes; and these singu- 
lar intervals are only to be produced by the 
utihost exertion of voice in this mode of sing- 
ing. 

, The tone and manner, or rather the screams, 
of the singers are so perfectly monotonous, that 
throughout all the streets of Rome it seems as if 
one was ever hearing the same set of madmen. 
€t is most frequent about sunset, and during 
the night ; so soon as they find themselves free 
and ea^y, they break out into these cries. A 
boy who, in the evening of a hot day, is shutting 
up the windows, a carrier going out of the 
gate with his cart, a workman leaving his shop, 
immediately opens his throat with these horrid 
cries. They call this kind of singing ritornelliy 
and set to this disharmony any words that come 
into their heads, as every sort of phrases and 
periorU, whether mctilcal or prosaic, is easily 
adiusti-d to it. It is but seldom that the words 
arc intcUiglble, and 1 can recollect only once to 
have understood one of the singers. His ditty ap- 
peared to me to consist of gross, though notquite 


wltle.ss invectives, against the women of the 
neighbourhood. 

BALLADS. 

In the year 178C, nothing was heard every 
where but the Mailbrough, which was sung in 
all the streets, half Italian half French, by acci- 
dent to its own well-known tune. 

At the beginning of 1 7B7, it was shoved out of 
fashion by a bgllad which, in a short space had 
such a lun, that even young children, as well 
as grown up persons, were singing it for ever ; it 
was variousjiv composed and introduced into con- 
certs with several voices. The subject of it was 
pro^Dcrly a declaration of love to a damsel ; 
evey verse contained praises and promises, which 
were ever rejpeatedly raised by the burden. 

No7i (Vico? is the popular phrase by which a 
doubt is signified on an exaggeration advanced 
by the man himself or by another. The first 
verse runs thus : 

“ Ogni iiomo ogni donzella, 

“ Mia dolce Mirami ! 

** Mi dice che sci bella 

E penso anch’io cosi : 

Non dico : bella ! 

* “ Ma — lilabateli.” 

The last Ala—, which is cut off by llio syllable 
I of the insignificant, refrain or burden, gives the 
I utmost force to the expression of irony. 

The tune to which it was most usually sung, 
and with which we shall give the whole song, is 
agreeable, though not expressive. 

THE HISTOR'ICAL BALLAD. 

We hear very little in Rome of stories of 
spectres ; and probably the reason of it is, be- 
cause no catholic Christian, who has confessed 
and received the sacraments, can ever be damned, 
but has only to pass a stated time in purgatoty 
for liie completion of his penance and purgation. 
The piety of every heart is directed to the allevi- 
ation and enlargenrient of poor suffering souls. 
Indeed all purgatory appears frequently at once 
in a d.eam, or the deliiium of distemper, to a 
troubled believer; and on those occasions, the 
mother of God is always present in a friendly 
appearance, as is every day to be seen on num- 
bers of votive tablets. But the true orthodox 
ideas of goblins, witches, and devils, seem more 
peculiar to the northern climates. 

So much the greater was my surprise at a 
romanzo, or metrical history, sung for several 
weeks together by a blind Neapolitan boy, who 
was led about the streets of Rome, the subject 
and manner whereof is as northern as pos.^ible. 

The scene is the public place of execution ; 
the time, night. A witch is watching the body 
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of a crimitial lately executed, probaldy^by break- 
ing on the wheel ; a bold fellow comes up 
witlf the design of stealing one of his legs. He 
had no suspicion of the witch being nigh ; how- 
ever, he pli^pks up his courage, and accosts her 
with a necromantic salu(ation. She answers 
him ; and cheir discourse, with a constantly rc- 
^iiiruing formulary, makes up the poem. The 
first verse is as follows. The music, with the 
lines wherein the rest of the strophes vary from 
the first, is here subjoined. • 

Ghiiirighium ate! ghinrghin! 

** Che ne vuoi de la vecchia tu ? 

“ lo voglio (juesti piedi. * 

“ E chc diavolo che nc vuoi far ? 

Perfar piedi ai caiidelicri. 

“ CaddiVere? malattia! 

patieim vccchia mi?t” 

PiUt, for making it ]»lainer, here is a sort of : 
a translation of it. Ghiiirighin, or gurugiu, j 
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is probably a friendly salutation among the 
witches. 

Thief. Gurugium to thee ! gurugiu i 
WUch. What wuuldst of the old woman, thou? 
Thief. I want to t.‘ke his 
Witch. And what the dcvii* to do with them? 
Thief. To make into feet for candlesticks. 
Witch. The plague and the pox away with 
thee. 

Thief. My dear old woman pray be quiet. 

The re»t of the stanzas only differ from the 
first by an alteration of the third and fifth lines, 
wherein he is always wanting some otlier part of 
the body, as intending to j)ui it to some other 
use, 1 never rcMncrnbcr to have seen a so.ig of 
this sort in any ltdian collec ion. 'llm liorror 
and aversion c\rited by sucli obj 'cts is universal. 
Some have tliouglu they discovered a certain 
j terror in the tune, 
j [ Vo hi continued.^ 


FAMILIAR LECTURES ON USEFUL SCIENCES. 

LETTlillS OIS BOTANY, 

FROM A YOUNG LADY TO HER FRIEND. 

[Continued from Page 40C.] 


LETTER XVII. 

MV DEAR EUGENIA, 

1 write to you from C.— , after having 
herborized all the way ; to herborize, to be with 
yon, to think of you, are synonimous ierms to 
my heart. I have renewed acquaintance with a 
croud of plants, which seem to solicit me to in- 
troduce them to you. I arrived, notwiih landing 
the heat, with a superb nosegay, which I almost 
fancied had been gathered by your hand. Tra- 
vel sing the garden in the evening, it affcctecf me 
to beliold a young stem, to which a support had 
been given. This support wis a biancU of wil- 
low ; planted by the side of the ynung.stem, it 
has tak. n root, leaves begin to shoot from it, and 
it will become a tree. Thir;, is a good action 
recompcnced. I like this consoling image. 

I have been broiling my head in the gar- 
den, to gather the flowers 1 am going to 
fitudy. 

A small bindweed, which f mells like the flower 
of orange, 1 found on my way ; it creeps on the 
earth, very different from the large bindweed of 
the hedges, which 1 will describe another time, 
and which twines round the thorn; even among 
thistles its ivory head arises ; proud of Jts exalta- 
tion^ tho hedge bindweed decorates, like 'a de« 


j ccirful courtier, its thorny protector, and fafls 
j with it, when it is cut down. 

The little bindweed, which I now hold, would 
I also whir to arisj; it would also twine round a 
leaf of grass, if it had the strength to support it. 
This little lazy plant, gijc.s tf» sleep every night 
with the sun, and only awakes at its rising. It 
is extremely pretty. 

Its rampant stLMTi is thin, flexible, and square, 
which render.^ it a little •'troiiger. Its leaves arc 
placed alternately, and of the shape of a heait. 
Tlie petiole by which they arc siij)porred, is 
hollow like a lube, to let the rain-water run 
away, which otherwise would destroy it. From 
each of these petioles, at the ]>oint whore they* 
join the stem, coin<s out nnoihor petiole, much 
smaller and thinner, which terminutes in a little 
fork, and serves to grasp the supports which come 
in its way; unless between the prongs of this 
fork another light green petiole appears, which 
carries a flower. 

This flower is monopetaloii'-’, widened like a 
funnel, the edge of which is a little turned over. 
It is white at the bottom, of a pale pink on the 
sides, and shaded with a greenish yellow, a lint 
which doubtless comes from the transparency^of 
the calyx through the corol where ^the stamina 
and pistil are attached. The corol is also at it» 
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base marked tviih a little green circle. It may 
be bent into live folds, like a square bonnet; so 
that the tvlge of the core! is like an impercep- 
tible festoon. The jutting part ot the exterior of 
eich fold, is marked viruh a reddish stripe. 

The pistil is decidedly bifid, and surrounded by 
five stamina of all sizes, like a coquette, who is 
followed by admirers of all ages. They have 
all for anthers little crests of a dark grey. It is 
und<yjibtedly the livery of the young goddess, 
whose stigma divided in two, produces the effect : 
of little white feathers. * 


The ca*yx covers the seeds whife they are 
ripening. IJow much crare nature .lakes to pre- 
serve the seed of the bindweed, to spread it u'pon 
the soil, which wc almost disdain to tread ! She 
docs every thing for those who do no^ oppose her 
progress. 

My little bindweed has for surname, convoU 
v?ilusarvcnsix. The great bindweed convolvu* 
lussepium. Pentandria monogynia. 

.[To be continued J] 
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ThecooIc should he charged to takecarc of jelly 
bags, tapes for the. r.ollarfd thing'>, &c. which, if 
not perfectly .scalded, and kept dry, give an un- 
plea ant flavour when next used. 

Cold water thrown on cast-iion, when hot, will 
cause it to cr »ck. 

Haul water s))oils the colour of vegetables; an 
pinch of pearl-ash, or salt of wormwood, will pre- 
vent that effect. 

When sirloins of bocf, loins of veal or mutton, 
come in, part of the suet may be cut off for piid- 
dmgs, or to clarify ; dripping will baste every 
thing as well as butter, fowls and game excepted ; 
and for kitchen pies, nothing else should be 
used. 

The fat off a neck or loin of mutton makes a 
far lighter pudding than suet. 

Meat and veget.- hies that the frost has touched 
should be soaked in cold water two or three hours 
be}'oro they arc used, or more if much iced — 
When pul in to hot water or to the fire until 
thawed, no heat will dress them properly. 

Moat >huuld he well examined, when it comes 
in, in warm weather ; and if flics have touched it, 
the part must be cut off, and then well wa.shcd. 
•In the height of summer, it is a very safe way to 
let meat that is to be salted lie an hour in the 
coldest water, rubbing it well there in any part 
likely to have been fly-blown ; then wipe it per- 
fectly dry, and have ready salt, and rub it tho- 
roughly into every part, leaving a handful over it 
besides. Turn it o\t ry day, and rub the pickle 
in, which will make it ready for the table in three 
or four days ; if it is desired to be very much 
corned, vrrap it in a cloth, having 

rubbed it previously with salt. The latter method 
wijl rorri fresh beef fit for table the day it comes 
in ; but it must be put into the pot when the 
water boils. 


If the weather permits, meat eats much better 
for hanging two oi three days, before it be 
.•waited. 

The water in which meat lias boiled makes an 
excellent soup for the poor, when vegetables, 
oatmeal, or pease, arc added, and should not be 
cleared from the fat. 

Roast beef bones, or shank bones of ham, make 
fine pease soup, and should be boiled wiili the 
pease the day before eaten, that theVat may be 
removed. 

The mistress of the house will find many groat 
advantages in viisiting her larder daily, before she 
orders her bill of fare: she will see what things 
require drowsing, and thereby guard against thejr 
being spoiled. Many anicles may h.* re dressed 
ill a diflerentform from that in which they were 
first served, and improve the appearance of the 
table without increasing expcnce. Many dishes 
require to be made of dre*»«cd meat or fowls. 

I Directions for several are hereafter given. 

Ill every sort of provisions, the be.st of the kind 
goesfiirthestj cutting out most advantageously, 
and affording most nourishment. Round of beef, 
fillet of veal, and Ipg of mutton, bear a higher 
price; but having more solid meat, deserve the 
preferdhcc. It is worth notice, however, that 
those joints which are inferior may be dressed as 
palatable, and being cheaper, ought to be bought 
ill turn ; and, when weighed with the prime 
pieces, the price of the latter is reduced. 

In loins of meat, the long pipe which runs by 
the bone should be taken out, being apt to taint ; 
as likewise the kernels of beef. Rumps and 
aytchbones of beef are often bruised by the blows 
the drovers give, and that part always taints : 
avoid purchasing such. 

The shank bones of mutton should be saved, 
and, after soaking and brushing, msy be added to 
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Rive richness to gravies or soups ; 2nd they are 
particularly nourishing for the sick. 

•The feet of pork make various good dishes, and 
should be cut-off before the legs be cured. Ob- 
serve the %ame of the ears. 

Calves tongues, salted, make a more useful dish 
than when dressed with thebnuiis, which may be 
•erved without. 

Some people like neats tongues cured with the 
root, in which case they look much larger; but 
should the contrary be approved} the root must 
be cut off close to the gullet, next to the tongue, 
but without taking away the fat under the tongue. 
The root must be soaked in salt aftd water, and 
extremely well cleaned before it be dressed as 
liereafter directed — arid the tongue laid in salt for 
a day and night before pickled. 

Great attention is requisite 114 salting meat; 
and in the country, where great quantities are 
cured, it is of still more importance. Beef and 
pork should be well sprinkled, and a few hours 
after hung to drain, before it be rubbed with the 
preserving ^alts ; which mode, by cleansing the 
meat from the blood, tends to keep it from tasting 
strong. It should be turned daily, and, if wanted 
soon, rubbed. A salting-tub, or lead, may be 


used, and a cover should ht close. Thoae who 
use a goed deal of salt meat will find it answer 
well 10 boil up the pickle, skim, and, when cold, 
pour it over meat that has been sprinkled and 
drained. Salt is so greatly increased in price, 
from the heavy duties, as to require additiundl 
care, and the brine ought not to be thrown away, 
as is the practice of some, after once using. 

In some families great loss is sustained by the 
spoiling of meat. The best mode to that 
which is to be eaten unsalted is, as before di- 
rected, to examine it wellj wijic it daily,, and 
pound some charcoal, and throw over it. If 
meat is brought from a distance in warm wea- 
ther, the butcher should be charged to cover it 
close, and bring it early in the morning; but 
even then, if it be kept on the road, while he 
serves the customers who are nearest tp him, it 
will probably be fly-blown. This is most fre- 
quent in the country. 

Mutton will keep long by washing with vine- 
gar, and peppering the broad end of the leg ; if 
any damp apj>ears, wipe it immediately. If 
rubbed with salt lightly, it will not eat the 
worse. Boiled in sea- water is by some much ad * 
mired. 


ON GEOGRAPHY. 

'fRUE KMOWLEDpE OF IT, DEFENDENF ON THE SCIENCE OF ASTRONOMY; THE ESSENTIAL 
FROFERTIES OF THE EARTH AND ITS MOllONS. 


Among the many sciences which rtnd to im- 
prove the mind, and elevate our conceptions, 
tliere is none, perhaps, more eminently useful 
than the study of geography : it is a science, of 
all others, the most pleasing and delightful; for 
by affording information on such ay infinitude of 
subjects, the powers of the mind become gra- 
dually expanded, the fields of nature are opened 
before us,‘ and the imagihation can rove un- 
bounded through endless variety ; thus^are we 
led, imperceptibly, from considering the earth as 
a planet among the heavenly bodic.s, to a de- 
scription of its surafee, and the natural, essential, 
and philosophical properties attached to it. 

As the human mind naturally applies with 
reluctance to close and laborious investigation, 
those studies, which employ the imagination, as 
they improve the understanding, are most likely 
* to make permanent impressions ; for that which 
is acquired with facility, will be remembered, 
with pleasure ; and the knowledge of few sci- 
ences can be attained with such ease as that of 
geography. 

Ao.X. VoLL 


Most authors, who treat of this subject, con- 
sider it in too limited a sense; imagining that a 
bare enumeration of the manners, amusements, 
disposition, and genius, of the several nations, is 
siiflficient to form a perfect system of geography, 
while the most essential parts are either totally 
omitted, or unaccountably abridged. Others 
there are, who consider it too extensively ; 
and, with a description of each country, woulf 
have also its history, political constitution^ 
&c. &c. ' 

The intention, therefore, of the present essay, 
is to treat more amply on that part of geography 
which considers the earth as a planet, which de- 
monstrates the principles of its motion, and de- 
scribe.s, explicitly, its internal formation, and ex- 
ternal appearance, and to explain, with precision, 
such parts of, natural philosophy as are requisite 
to a perfect hnowledge of geography. It is by 
thus blending the pleasing with the useful, that 
my aim is to extend this useful bcanch of learn- 
ing ; and by throwing a new light on those parts 
which have been hitherto so shamefully iio< 
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glecicd, to render it acceptable to cveiy lover of 
science, 

Wi'h rc'jpect to^lhe figure of the earth, it is 
now asccrt.tinerl to of an oblate spheroidical 
form j on the knowl' clge of thi^ alone, the prin- 
ciples of the subseqm nt proj)i sitjohs, in their 
respective demons! rations, entirely depend; 
. for a pfrfeer acquaintance with the motions 
and fiizurt*. of the earth is the foiintl. tion of the 
scien^, and will always be found ol the utmost 
utility. ^ 

The opinions which have been formerly enter- 
tained cimccriiing the figure of the earth, are 
almost innnmcrah'e. Those who are entirely 
unacquaintt'd witli geography cfuisidor it ai a 
circular plane, immensely extended, diversified 
with rivers, and mountains, and bounded by the 
ocean. Of tins opinion was one oi the heathen 
jjhilosophers, who imagined that the eanh was 
also extended infinitely downwards, and esta- 
blished upon severd foundations. This many 
others have been inclined to believe, as several 
passages in the scriptures rather favour this absurd 
supposition. 

^ Thencarir spheroidical figure of the earth was 
long acknowledged, by the philosophers, before 
it could be rendered obvious by manifest demon- ‘ 
Stratton. They knew, from repeated observa- 
tions, that by travelling toward^i the equator 
southwards, the northern stars become gradually 
dojjressed, and the southern ones proportionably 
elevated; and that, by approaching still nearer 
the equator, constellations arose in the south 
with which they were unacquainted, and those 
in the north gradually disappeared. This they 
were convinced, could sot possibly be the case, 
had the figure of the earth been an extended 
plane, or any other than that of a sphere. The 
approaches of a ship towards the shore, when 
the tops of the masts, the sails, and lastly the 
hull, become visible, was also another confirma- 
tion. But yet the minds of men were too much 
fettered by the bonds of superstition to be able 
to search into causes : the rays of science might 
sometimes break in upon them, yet it served only 
to give rise to unnatural systems and ridiculous 
conjectures. But the obscurity of superstition 
began to dispel, the sun of science, at length, 
bfoke forth in all the majesty of light, dissolving 
the glooms of ignorance, and revealing to man- 
kind the beauties of creation, and the omnipo- 
tence of the Almighty. 

When Magellan, after a voyage of 1124 days, 
surrounded the globe, without apparently alter- 
ing his direition, he sufficiently established the 
Opinion of the rotundity of the earth ; idemon- 
stfiition was no longer wanting to render it ob- 
vrious; learned men arose in every quarter of the 
«utbj aodi thdr laborious investigation suc- 


ceeded the ridiculous chimeras of the ig-» 
norant. 

At the beginning of the last century, the im- 
mortal Newton appeared. V o!t*c\ire ob«ervcs, 
“ if the greatest geniuses the world every pro- 
duced wore coilcfted together, Sir ls.iac Newton 
would load the banr’, ’ Endowed with more than 
human comprehenMoii, he explained the laws of 
nature, by universal attraction. He taught h<iw 
gravitation or attra^^tion oi>CTates through all the 
regions of maflter; and demonstrated, that by 
this law, the sea is rtstrained within certain 
bounds, anrl the various bodie-^ whii h cover the 
sutfaceof th’e earth prevented from flying from 
their centre into the reghms of infinite space ; 
impels and regulates the motions of the planets, 
with such energy of order, and grace of harnffmy, 
and prcservesi the wholo fabric of nature from 
confusion and disorder. He has proved, uncon- 
trovertably, by astronomical observations, and 
rnathcmatics, that the true figure of the earth is 
as above stated, not exactly spherical, but in- 
clining to an ellipsi-: with the diameter of the 
circles which surround it, increasing as they ap- 
I proach nearer the equator, and diminishing as 
they become more remote from it. The diame- 
ter, which unites the two poles, is shorter than 
the equatorial diameter, in the proportirm of 
to 266. '5. Again, perhaps the most unequi- 
vocal argument for the rotundity and even the 
dimensions of the earth, may be drawn from its 
shidow, when obscuring the face of the moon. 
If the dimensions of the sun and earth were 
equal, the shadow would be a cylinder,^ extend- 
ing infinitely through space, and eclipsing the 
planets. Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. If the earth 
were bigger than the sun, its shadow would en- 
crease in width the further it extended ; conse- 
quently, from these considerations, this only con- 
clusion can be drawn, that the earth is consider- 
ably less than the sun; and its shadow, the figure 
of a cone, termmating in a point at a great dis- 
tance from the earth. Philosophy furnishes us 
al>o with innumerable beautiful and convincing 
arguments for the rotundity of the earths Dr. 
Clatk, in his notes upon Rokault's Thysico ; or. 
System of Natural Philosophy^ as another proof 
of the rotundity of the earth, has introduced, 
amongst many others, the following ingenious 
observations ; that, “ if any part of the earth*s 
superficies was plain, men could no more stand 
upright upon it, than upon the sides of a moun- 
tain; and, that, because the superficies of the 
earth is globular, the head of a traveller goes a 
longer journey than his feet; and he who rides 
on horseback, goes a longer journey than he who 
walks the same way on foot; so likewise, the 
upper part of the mast of a ship, describi s a 
i greater space, or goes more way than the lover; 
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because ihay move on the circu inference of a 
larger circle,” Thus, after somt' thousand year- 
of debate and conjecture, was a knowledge or 
the figure oi^ the earth established, beyond all 
manner o^ uncertainty. 

With respect to the motions of the earth, man- 
kind must liave ntade very considerable improve- 
ments in astronomy by observing the motions ol 
tlie heavenly bodi s, before they could so far j 
disengage ihenii>elves fioin prejudics: and pojiu- | 
lar opinion, as to believe that* ilie earth upon | 
which we live, was not fixed and immovable, j 
We find accordingly, that Thales, the MUesiin, ; 
who first taught astronomy in Europe, had made ^ 
such progress in the science as to calculate j 
eclipses, or intt^rpositions of the nition between | 
the earth and the sun, or of the earth between j 
the son and the moon. Pyihgg<^ras, a Greek j 
philosopher, was led by a knowledge of the • 
science to conceive that the earth itself was in ! 
motion, and that the sun was at rest, as he found 
it impossible in any other way to give a con- 
sistent account of the heavenly motions. This 
system, was so extremely opposite to all the then 
prejudices and opinions, that it never made great 
progress, nor was ever widely diffused in the 
ancient world. Ptolemy, an Egyptian philo# 
sopher, following the vulgar opinion, supposed 
that the earth was fixed immovcably in the centre 
of the universe, and that the seven planets (con* 
sidering the muon as one of the primaries), was 
placed near to it, and that all these vast orbs 
moved round the earth once in 24 hours. Thi . 
system was universally adopted by the peripatetic 
philosophers from the time of Ptolemy to the 
revival of learning in the sixteenth century. 

At length Copernicus, a bold ^nd original 
genius, adopted the Pythagorean, or true system 
of the universe, about the year 15.i0. Thissys- 
sem retains his name, although in reality only 
revived by him. 

However, the Copernican philosophy was not 


universally adopted ; mankind was still too much 
•.niner>ed in ignorance, and blinded by pre- 
judice. Tycho Br«,he opposed this doctrine^ and 
endeavoured in lb 8 C to ebtdblUU a newsyM *m, 
wy denying the motion of the earth, and allow- 
ing a monthly motioir to^he moon round it 
as the centre of its orbit •, and that the sun was, 
'whirled round the earth in a year, and even oncA 
in 24 hours. 

Thus the progress of dLcoveiies iu this yicnc# 
was marked by slow' and t'^dious aclviinze.-. uinil 
after :i iarkness, i.wp^jit'irible for niaiiy ages, a 
freedom of enquiry b“g.;n to animate llie learn- 
ed, and the thirst for intelligence and improv- 
ment began to in*»[urc almost every n.ition. 
The leani.jd men in different countries now 
o'jpn to sttidy and cultivate astronomy; and 
f^ijlUleo, a Flortntine, about the beginning of 
the seventeenth contuiy, by the discovery of the 
iv‘h scope, supplied new and Incontrovcrtibleargu- 
mcnts in {support of the mtiiions of the earth, and 
confirmed the old oness. He at once opened a 
pTospcct of the heavenn, and mankind then began 
to see the necessity of arstroiiomical knowledge iu 
facilitating the study of g 'cpraphy. 

Astronomy and gcogr.'.phy may not improper^ 
ly be compared to the subliine and beautiful in 
-Nature. Geography as a steam winding softly 
over the flowery bosom of the earth, presents to 
the enraptured mind the most delightful and 
pleasing images. Astronomy, like •the bursting 
of an impetuous culiract, atrtkes the soullvith 
an awful sublimity; the infinite and inexpres- 
sible charms of the one, inspire us wi»h love, and 
excite our piety ; but the contemplation of the 
heavens has a more powerful ctFocl. Awed by 
the unbounded iirospeci that strclolies before us, 
our conceptions wander wit'i timidity into the re- 
gions of space ; adrcadbulenmity overpowers the 
faculties of the mind, and we fa. I with huihility 
before the throne of the Creator. 

II. 


ON MECHANICS. 

\dontinued from Pa^e 433 ] 


«N THE nature AND PROPERTIES OF MOTION. j| 
Combination is an intimate and uniform { 
blending of the particles of two or more sub- ‘ 
stances brought into contact with each other, and | 
the power which combines tbesi is called the 
attraction of combination. || 

By the electrical attraction is meant, that I 
power which is excited by heat and friction in- 
glass, amber, and resinous substances 3 as will be 
iilusUAted bereafter. 


Magnetic attraction displays itself between the 
loadstone and. iron. Magnets attran clear iroi^ 
more forcibly than any other ferug uou<« sub*> 
stance. ^ Small magnets are more attractive iiii 
proportion to their size than are large magnets. 
Natural magnets of not more than 20Lor 30 grains 
weight, have raised a piece of iron 40 or 50 times 
heavier than themselves. The power of the 
same magnet is not always equal ; they will ajt 
one time attract 9X a mbch greater tilstanpe 
4»8 
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tt another. From what this arises has not yet 
been discovered. The attractive |>ower ‘ of a 
magnet is not diminished by the interposition of 
a foreign body ; steel filings scattered on a wood 
plate, will be aflFecled by the motions of a magnet 
under the plate' Ifsa piece of paper on which 
iteel filings have been sifted, be laid over the bar 
of a magnet, the filings will arrange themselves 
so as to form curved lines, that cross each other 
at the poles of the magnet. 

But the most distnigu^hing property of the 
inAgnet is its polarity, or tendency towlirds the 
poles of tlie earth. Take one of the needles used 
fbr a mariner's compass, and before it is mag- 
netized balance it on a fine point, when the line 
it forms will be perfectly horizontal. Take it 
from the point, magnetize it with either a na- 
tural or artificial magnet, and place it again on 
the point ; the needle will then, as before, lie in 
an horizontal position, but one end of it will 
sink or dip downwards, making an angle of ab^ut 
70 degrees. This is what is called the dip of the 
needle, and is supposed to be occasioned by a 
subtle power that issues from the earth, and 
passes throfbgh the needle in its magnetical 
•curse. 

Another property incidental to matter is that 
•f repulsion. If a small piece of iron be laid 
upon quicksilver, the reciprocal repulsion of the 
two metals will cause the surface of that part of 
the quicksilver which is near the iron to be de- 
pressed. Magnets possess a repulsive as well as 
an attractive power ; if the north pole of one 
magnet be brought near the north pole of another 
magnet, a mutual repulsion will take place. The 
sfjuth poles will repel each other in like manner. 

The repelling force of oil is so great, that it is 
scarcely possible to mi.^ it with many other fiuids. 
The feathers of water- fowl are covered with a 
thin covering of subtle oil, which repels the sur- 
rounding water. 

ON THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 

J)eJinitions . — The centre of gravity is that 
point in a body around which all the other 
pjfcs are in such exact balance, that if this point 
be supported the body will be at rest ; whereas 
when it is without support, the body will endea- 
vour to descend by its own gravity. 

The li-ne of direction is that line which pro- 
ceeds from the centre of gravity, and determines 
the motion of the body in this or that direc- 
tion. 

Whatever may be the shape of a body, all the 
parts of it will be in equilibrio about the centre 
of gravity. If a piece of flat wood be balanced 
on thqedge of a bason, the centre of gravity, or 
point of balancj^, vfill be exactly in the middle 
kotween the two extremeties, if the wood be of 


the same breadth and thickness throughout; but 
if one half of it be thicker or broader than the 
other, the point of balance, and consequently the 
centre of gravity, will be as much nearer the 
extremity of that arm of the wood that is the 
thickest or broadest, as it is thicker or broader 
than the other. 

There are many rules for finding the centre of 
gravity in a body that cannot be balanced ; of 
these the simplest seems to be the following 


one • 

If a body be freely suspended, with a plumb 
line fastened to the point of suspension, the line 
will pass over ‘the centra of gravity ; mark this 
line on the body, then hang it up by some other 
point, with the plumb line depending from the 
point of suspension as before, when the part 
where it cro^sei^ the marked line will be the 
centre of gravity. 

If a piece of wood, as 
A B, be {)laced on a flat 
surface, it will stand 
though it inclines con- 
siderably out of a per- 
peuilicular line, because 
the line of direction 
(shewn by the plumb 
line d e) falls within its 
base. But if another 
piece of wood, as E F, 
be placed on the top of 
the first piece, the centre 
of gravity will be raised 
to e, when the line of 
direction being beyond the base at g, the body 
will certainly fall. 



This exainple explains the seeming wonder 
of a building remaining firm, the upper part of 
which considerably overhangs its base. At Pis.i, 
a town in Italy, there is a tower which inclines 
between 10 and 16 feet of a perpendicular line 
drawn from th^e base upwards ; but as the line 
of direction falls within the base, the building 
will be supported as long as its materials hang 
together. •' 


A body; stands the most firmly when the line 
of direction passes through the middle of the 
base; therefore such bodies as have this line 
falling near the edge of their base, will be easily 
overthrown. 

er MOTION. 

The body that puts another body in motion is 
sometimes called the moving force, sometimes 
the acting power, and sometimes power only. 

Elastic bodies are those which, like a ball of 
wool or cotton, have a certain spring by which 
their |>arts, upon being pressed inwards by some 
external force, return to their former state. 


I 
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Non-elastic bodies are those which lA^ing no 
such spring, do not rebound on being struck, but 
move on together. 

Two bodies aVe said to be in equilibrio when 
they balancGieach other. 

Space is the place wliich a body occupies when 
it is at rest, and through which it moves when in 
motion. 

'rime is the period during which rest or mo- 
tion continues. 

A body is said to move with accelerated 
velocity which increases the space it passes 
through in a given time : thus, ahull that moves 
through 10 feet in the first second of 'lime, 12 in 

* the next second, and 14 in the next, moves with 
an accelerated velocity. 

A retarded velocity is just the reverse 5 that is, 
a ball, or body in motion does not travel through 
so much space in the third second as the second, 
nor in the second second as the first. 

, Motion is said to be uniformly accelerated 
when its velocity increases equal in equal times; 
and to be uniformly retarded when its velocity 
decreases equally in equal times. 

'fhe force which produces an uniform motion 
is called an uniform ; and the force tliat occa- 
sions a retarded velocity, is called a variable 
power. 

' The motion of reflection is that by which a 
body springs back from another that it had met : 

• thus, an ivory ball, when thrown obliquely on a 
plain surface, flies off by a reflected motion to the 
•ther side. 

Friction is the resistance which a moving body 
meets with from the surface over which it 
passes. 

Resistance is the weight,. or obstacle which 
opposes the force communicated by the acting 
power to the machine. 

The fulcrum is a fixed point, or prop, around 
which all the other parts of a machine moves. 

The momentum of a body is its weight multi- 
plied into its velocity. * 

The general object of mechanics is the laws 
and effects of motion. .» 

There are three general laws by which natural 
bodies are governed. First, every body wifi con- 
tinue in its state of, rest, or of uniform motion, 
until compelled by some external force to change 


its stale. Secondly, the change of motion is 
proportional to the force imposed, and in the 
direction of that force. Thirdly, 10 every action 
of one body Upon another, there is an equal and 
contrary re action. 

It is easy to conceive that a^»body cannot pass 
from a state of rest to a state of motion, without 
being acted upon by some external cause ; and 
since it cannot give itself a motion, it cannot 
destroy that which it has received. There.ore, 
a ball discharged from a cannon would persevere 
in its niotiSn to eternity, if the resistance uf fric- 
tion, the attraction of gravity, and the resistance 
it meets with from the air, did not unite tn form 
a force which opposes, and at length destroys 
the awful motion which cannons give to it. 

From the second law of motion it follows, 
that when a new force is impressed ujjon a mov- 
ing body, it goes on with a velocity accelerated 
in a degree proportional to the force that was 
impressed, and in the direction in which that 
force was .ipplied. 

Thus, if the ball 
C, when moving 
along the line A 
B, receive a new 
iUipression in the E 
direction of that line, it will coniinue to move 
along it, but if the new impulse be given in 
the direction A E, then the moving body, obey- 
ing the two opposite impulses it has received^ 
will move in a line that lies between the second 
direction, as docs the line A F. In describing 
this line the body strictly fulfils the law ; for 
when it has reached F, it has moved in the di- 
rection of the last force that was impressed, be- 
cause B F is parallel to A B ; and because for a 
body to move in the same direction, it is not 
necessary it should pursue the same straight lin^ 
one parallel to it being the same. 

The c«urse of a ship frequently illustrates the 
second law of motion. If, when it is sailing due 
west, a current sets from the north, the ves.^wl 
will be impelled along a line between tlie two 
acting forces, and with a velocity proportional tt 
their dilTerent powers. 

[To ho continuod.’\ 
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ON MUSIC; 
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It miwt be observed, that in Torming a voice 
according to the given explanations, there are 
twojj>ariicular sorts of singing to be practised, viz. 
the sostenatOy aiul lYm poriamtnfo. 

The term sostfemtlo denotes a snstai^jng of tlie 
^oicc, or the letting it giNC every note its true 
length, as well as all its other characteristics. 
Bui in a similar manner, as it is not enough to 
give every note its true quality of sound, its pro- 
per degree of loudness or softness, and so forth, 
without sustaining it properly j so it is not suf- ! 
hcieiit to hold or sustain a note in that inanimate 
manner, in which it can be produced on a mu- 
sical instrument. ‘And a singer mu^t endeavour 
to let his notes become more like eflusions of 
a living and feeling soul, than like mere* me- 
chanical performances of a voice. This he must 
invariably attend to, from the very first attempt 
he makes in singing to the last. Though without 
suiTcriiig himself to fall into any ot those alfecta-^ 
tions, whkli so often are substituted for true 
feeling, or sentimental expression. 

By the term portamento is uiidertood a certain 
•atrying of the voice. And this is one of the 
pfincipal means by which a good flexibility can 
be obtained ire figurative passages. But the term 
in question is mbundersteod, and this 

sometimes so grossly, as might appear almost 
incredible. For who shopld imagine, that even 
a certain writer on singing explains the porta- 
mento di voce^ as being an anticipating slide to a 
succeeding higher note, by which he thinks the 
v(;ice is carried to that higher note (though it is 
only dragged to it) ; i»nd which he considers cs a 
great beauty in singing, that cannot be intro- 
duced too often (though in his examples he' 
misapplies it in the grossest manner). It will 
ther;;forc be useful to observe, tliat a true por/c- 
or carrying of the voice, consists in that 
sort of singing, by which the voice is kejit in n 
sort of lighter flow, that prevents its reclining so 
heavily on one note, as to be unable to pass with 
facility to another. ^And though we find it as 
difificult to explain % fully ip words, as it is to 
describe the core dipettoy it may be compared to 
that sort of walking, in which the weight of a 
person is carried in an air balloon, so that he can 
run along on the surface of the water, or on the 
tips of the ears of a corn-field. Yet this light 
carrying of the voice, must not be confounded 
with that superficial slightness, which is the 
cocc di testi described before. For it« ought 


I not to make the least diminution in that sort of 
voice called the full voice, as also described* 
According to the above princi|)les, any person 
who has a triy? musical ear, though apparently 
not one musical noic in his voice, may learn to 
sing decently, and sometimes even well, though 
with more,*ixertion than others : a tolerable na- 
tural voice can be greatly improved, in fullne'^s 
as well as sweetness ; and a person with good 
natural singing organs, it he has geiAius, cannot 
fail becoming a great singer. This is proved by 
daily experiebce; but we .shall give an example 
of each sort, viz. An instance of the worst na- 
tural voice has been a niece of the celebrated 
Chevalier Gluck, whom Millico made a fine 
singer, when Gluck himself thought she had not 
the least appearance of a musical voice. Of the 
said second class was the late worthy Mr. Small, 
whom the same Millico raised to the capacity of 
one of the g^eatest and most expressive singers 
known, though he had but a very indiflerent na- 
tural voice ; and who knew the art of forming a 
I voice according to the principles of his master, as 
he has shewn in all his pupils. And of the third, 
or last class, is our great Mrs, Billinglon, whoso ' 
natural gift of voice can hardly be exceeded, and 
who, by a judicious study of its use, has acquired 
that vocal excellence, which cannot but astonish 
and enrapture every attentive hearer. 

To pr«erve the voice when well formed, re- 
quires, besides a proper attention to health in gc- 
general, and to the abstinence from excchses^ 
and from such aliments which directly injure the 
voice, a particular care to avoid overstraining 
it, or using it immoderately. But singing, and 
even .singing much, cannot hurt a true singer, 
if he takes care not to sing too much, and not 
force notes beyond those he has quite in his 
power. It is therefore a mistake, to think that 
delicate liuhes caii injure their health by singing 
an hour. Fur true singing is to their lungs the 
same salutary exercie, which walking and danc- 
ing is to their whole body; and only singing 
by a wrong method can be prejudical to their 
health. 

Concerning the pieces, or exercises by which 
a person learns to sing, it has been long an obr 
ject of invesigation, whether they require to be 
sung with the syllables ut (do J re mi fa sol la si, 
as by the French and Italians ; or in what other 
manner the notes, when written without words, 
may be pronounced* 
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The u«e of the sjaid syllables in sjnging, is 
called solfatn^. And this has been done in two 
different ways, viz. First and originally, so 
that the notes thange the syllable, according to 
the modiilavon, or according to the position of 
the semi-tones between the whoU tones j and 
secondly, without regard to that change, or so 
that every no^e retains its respective syllable, in a 
manner as it retains its respective letter of those 
used in Knglish notation. 

Rut the former sort of sol fal'hr^ is too per- 
plexing in modern composition'!, as well as it 
is unnecessary ; and the latter sort is nothing 
more than calling every note by itt French or 
li.ili.in name, which might bo done by those who 
choose it, if the syllables in question did not con- 
tain more of the worst vowels for singing, (bating 
e, ij than of the best (being and render 

the greatest object, the forming of the voice, more 
difficult than it need to be. Some of the greatest 
masters therefore have proposed other sylhibles, 
whhhare a little better calculated for the re- 
quiied purpoiife than the de«.cribcd ancient ones. 
But others have found by long j^ractice and ex- 
perience, that the best method of forming a voice 
is, to sing at first nothing but the vowel o, (pro- 
nounced as in law, or awe, but not as an ah), 
till the singer acquires some steadiness of in- 
tonation, and some facility in X\\q pdriarnento de- 
scribed as before. And afterwards ,the iormer 
exercises may also be practised with the other 
vowels, ill case a person docs not pronounce 
them in their strictest purity; or else this is not 
required, and pieces wiih words may be practiced. 
Yet lessons that are particularly calculated for 
the forming or cultivating the voice should be 
daily practised among the pieces with words. 

Concerning the important question, whether 
it is better to learn to sing in the Italian lan- 
guage than in tlie English ? We observe ; first, 
that a person ought to understand what he sings, 
as otherwise the soul of the expression would be 
lost ; and secondly, that although the Italian 
hnguage is much better to sing than the Eng- 
lish, the latter is not .so ba(> for singing as some 
foreigners would make it out, who are njt suffi- 
ciently acquainted with it. It is therefore cer- 
tain, that if a person is to sing Italian, he ought 
to understand not only the general sense, but also 
every sentiment and word of what he sings ; or 
else he. may as well, and much better sing a, to 
the whole, as in his first exercises. How little 
this is in general attended to, every musical 
observer will know from experience. 


: Bui most frequently the Iraltan lingua ge runt 
away with the honour that is due *0 the Italian 
composition only. For that good Italian com- 
poslilms hitherto have been in a style much 
mors calculated for singing thin the composi- 
tions of Ollier nations, canm^ be disputed If, 
therefore, English Ijric poets would so carefully 
attend to a melodioii« flow of their words, :,s Me- 
tastasio has done in Italian, and .>uch texts were 
properly adapted to Italian pieces, they would 
be to the car as good as songs with It.vlian 
words ; i^d to the feeling they would be far 
superior to most Italian songs. For the la'tter, 
wh(?n not understood, are nothing but singing 
without a sense ; and when understood, tliey^ 
are too frequently nonsense, as every person that 
undersands Italian will know. 

Fiom the above it also follows, that if English 
vocal composers womIJ study the Italian cffw- 
like a Pur'?cll among tie anriciit*, and a 
Jackson of Kxeter, ^Shield and Webb, among the 
moderns, and abandon the tumbling of one large 
or aukward intiTval over another ; and set such 
melodies to equally melodious words, they could 
not fail producing as good and better pieces for 
singing, as most lialiins. 

. Why should, ibereforc, English not be good to 
sing for those who know no Italian ? And why 
should the pre-eminence in singing be, as i» were, 
claimed by a foreign nation exclusivciv? When, 
besides many other distinguished performers of 
this country, we have a Billiiigton and a Braham, 
as singers, and but lately lost a Small, as toncher 
of singing, that cannot be exceeded by any fo- 
reigner hitherto known ! 


ANECDOTE. 

• 

Having just mentioned Mr. Small, it will 
not be improper to relate the curious manner in 
which he used to get ride of mice, when he was 
disturbed by them, viz. by sending fi)r a drum- 
mer, and letting him drum an hour or two in liis 
apartments ; which, he said, always completed 
the cure for some months. 

N. B. How immusical those little animals 
must be, when the rational world think drum- 
ming, clashing, tinkling, and jingling, some of 
the finest sorts of modern musi6 ! 

[r« h€ eentifittscf.j. 
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FI.VE ARTS. 


A LETTER ON LANDSCAPE-PAINTING. 

FROM AN EMINENT ARTIST. 
^Concluded ftoin Page 49 1 . J 


All the pieces of these groat masters that I 
toiild procure 1 d^ily contemplated with the ut- 
most attention : but this was not sufficient to 
make myself thoroughly acquainted with • their 
sentiments and ideas. 1 laid them aside and 
skftched their principal parts from memory. 
This I often rcpeate<1y but I did not rest there. 
) made hasty, rather than accurate copies of their 
landscapes, which I still preserve. 1 practise the 
tame metlvjd with every thing that appears parti- 
cularly striking, and thus possess a collection of 
the best \ lea.s. Perhaps some one may ask why 
1 take so much trouble, as 1 may procure engra- 
vings of the same subjects. To such 1 reply * 
that 1 should then possess a collection, which 
would have contributed nothing toward.s my im- 
provement-. No; in the way 1 have mentioned 
tjje artist will not fail to form a valuable collec- 
tion; he will not only have studied the ho>t 
masters, but will at the same time have p,ut him- 
self in j)os>c.ssion of their productions. 

When 1 had continued too long to think after 
ethers, 1 often felt a timidity that repressed my 
inventive powers. Full of their grand ideas, 1 
felt with humiliation my own weakness and the 
impossibility of ever attaining to their excellence. 
Imitation alone is capable of damping the avdor 
• of genius. Has not the truth of this observation 
been conhrmed by the most eminent engravers, 
and even the celebrated Frey himself, whose own 
designs are their worst performances ? Their 
principal employment is to copy as accurately as 
•possible the Works of others ; by which they either 
lose, or weaken that boldness and vigor of ima- 
gination, which arc necessary for invention. 
Uhis timidity I studiously endeavoured to over- 
come. I abandoned my models, delivered myself 
tip to my own ideas, and prescribed to myself the 
most difficult subjects. I soon found the advan- 
tages of this conduct; 1 discovered what best suited 
my talents observed what parts were most dif- 
ficult, and required the most study and attention. 

1 was inspired with fresh courage when I found i 
thqt my difficulties had disappeared, and that I 
had completed my task so much better than I 
ASpected ; at the same time nly imagination ex- 


panded; for the fancy, like the other faculties of 
the soul, may be strengthened and enlarged by 
practice. He who accustoms himself to think 
after others will never possess originality himself : 
we have artists and poets who are merely shadows 
that accompany the steps of others. 

I had, besides, made ita rule, never to be unpro- 
vided with materials for drawing ; these I always 
carried^ with me, not only in my journies and my 
walks, but likewise in the house and in the town. 
Many an idea is lo-it or forgotten, because wcare 
too indolent to fetch from another room the 
materials necessary for expressing it. Ill con- 
templating pictures and engravings, the fancy 
conceives ideas produced by our admiration of the 
objects before us, or even only by some accidental 
circumstance — ideas that otherwise would never 
have occurred to the miitd. These, conceived ta < 
the first warmth, are best expressed at the mo- 
ment, I, therefore, seldom omitted to sketch on 
the spot the principal outlines of such ideas, which 
it is so easy to forget, aiir-l the spirit of which it is 
afterwards so difficult to recover. 

I will' here mention an advantage that may 
sometimes be derived from studying works of 
mediocrity ; though 1 would not recommend the 
practice excepting to those whose taste is already 
formed. Indifferent performances may often af- 
fordji useful exercise to the taste and the imagi- 
nation, if, like the poet Rammler, we endeavour 
to improve upon and embellish the ideas of an- 
other. Sparks of genius may frequently be dis- 
cover^, and distorted ideas that deserve to be 
better expressed. In many pieces scarcely worthy 
of notice 1 have met with hints that have often 
led me to good ideas. Merian's works, to which 
too little justice has been done, contain objects 
selected with the greatest skill from nature, and 
only spoiled by the insipid style of the execution. 
Give his trees and grounds the manner of Wa- 
terloo, introduce more variety into his composi- 
tions, and you will produce effects that would do 
honour to the greatest genius, and the whole 
ground-works of which is to be found in Merian. 

I roust hot omit one observation, grounded on 
manifold expericRce. What encouragemeutj 
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vhatncMT enthusiasm have I not oftea derived j 
from studying the history of tlieart and of artists! 
Thi? practice extends the circle of our knowledge, 
cjUs ouratientton to the progress of the science, 
and assists tl^c arti.'.t in the study of his particular 
department. It is pleasing and instructive to in- 
forui ourselves of the fate of those whose works 
we admire; and wc are induced to examine the 
works of the artist with whose history and profes- 
si-^nal character wc are already acquainted. — 
■\Vhen we observe the respect w^h which great 
artists and tlieir works are mentioned, we arc neces- 
sarily inspired with higher ideas of the importance 
of the art. When we contemplate the unwearied 
industry, with which they toiled to acquire their 
excellence and to su))port their fame; when we 
see tliat neither misfortune, penury, nor any other 
obstacle could damp their ardor in the prosecu- 
tion of their grand design ; mu^t not this excite 
the youthful artist to be frugal of every moment 
arjd to employ every hour to the best puri ose ? 
The errors of many a great * artist may likewise 
prove a salutary and improssive a<lmonition, that 
prudence and virtue arc indispensably necessary 
to ensure pcrmancilt felicity. 

Another important remark I would earnestly 
recommend to the attentiou of the artist, that 
poetry is the true sister of painting. Me should 
not omit to read the works of the best poets ; 
they will polish his taste, enlarge his ideas, and 
enrich his imagination with the most beautiful 
ijiiages. Both the poet and the painter drew 
from the same source, and both are guided by 
the same principles. Variety, without confu- 
sion, is the ground-work of their compositions, 
and an exquisite sense of the truly beautiful 
must direct them in the choice of every object 
and every image in their works. How many 
painter^ would chuse their subjects with greater 
taste; how many poets would give more truth, 
more picturesque elFect to their delineations, if 
they were more studious to acquire a knowledge 
of both the arts. The ancients, and espgcially 
the Greeks, though their language was so poe- 
tical, were strangers to that facility, with which 
many modern poets accumulate a multitude of 
di cordant images and expressions, aifd then 
imagine they have succeeded in picturesque de- 
scription. Webb’s Remarks, in wh.ich the beau- 
ties of painting are illustrated by passages from 
the ancient ]}oets, afford the most positive evi- 
dence, that the pods of those ages had a pro- 
found knowledge of the beautiful in the arts, 
and had with minute attention observed anima- 
ted, as well as inanimate natur.:; for hU design 
rendered it necessary th.it he should consider 
them in this point of view. Nor would the 
modern poets, almost atU of whom wish to be 
regarded as connoisseurs of the art, expose 
Ab. X. VeL L 


thcin^ dves* to ridicule, by intn>duiing the name 
of Durer into thyir attempts to paint the (iraces, 
or that of Rubens, when describing the highest 
d»*greeof beauty, in the figure of a mortal or of 
a goddess. But to return to the artist — That 
landscape*p linttT is much toVe pitied who can 
contempla’e, without enihiiMasm, the pictures 
of a Thofiison. 1 have found in this great mas- 
ter descriptions which might have been copied 
from the best works of the most di.’.rmgt^shed 
painters, and which the artist might transpose 
entire uptn his canvas. His j*icliires are diver- 
sified, breathing sometimes the rural simplicity 
of Berghem, Po ter, or Roos ; sometimes the 
mild graces of Lorrain, or the grandeur and 
sublimity of Poussin ; somelimcs the wildness 
and melancholy of Salvator Ro«a. And here 1 
seize the opportunity of paying a tribute to the 
memory of a man now nearly forgotten.— 
Brockes selected for himself a peculiar species 
of poetry ; he carefully studied the various beau- 
ties of nature in their minuest details : the 
most trifling circumstances did not escape his 
exquisite sensibility ; a dew-drop, suspended to 
a blade of grass and glistening in the sun, waiS 
sufficient to inspire him. His descriptions are 
often too diffuse and too laboured ; but yet his 
poems contain a rich fund of pictures and images, 
accurately co]iied from nature. They remind us 
of beauties and objects we ourselves have often 
observed, which we recognize with lively plea- 
sure, but which memory would not sup^My 
when we are most in want of them.* 

“ Must we then become students and philo- 
sophers?” many an artist may perhaps ask with 
a smile. My advice is of importance to such 
only as wish to give a character of greaines.s and 
sublimity to their work?. It is possible to paint 
a ruined pig-stye, or a low scene of vulgar de- 
bauch, with all the magic of colouring, witlPtho 
most enchanting effect of light and shade, and 
the highest degree of perfection in the execution 
of every part.i* Such works are doubtless valu- 
able : and those who arc saiufied with acquiring 
the mechanical pari of t!ic profession, and are not 
desirous to store their minds with lofty ideai^ 


* It was the vvorks of Brockes that principally 
contributed to kindle, at an early period, the 
flame of poesy in Gessner’s mind, and to lead 
him to that observation of nature, which con- 
tributed to the delight and the employment of 
his .^uturc life. 

t7'his observation is illustrated, in a most 
striking manner by many of the perform- 
ances of the late celebrated and unfortu- 
nate George Morland, the sole merit of which 
consists ill their being accurate representaAons 
! of nature. ' • 

4 C I 
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may incfec^d spare themselves the trouble of at- 
tcuditig to many points which 1 have noticed. 

Such, my dear friend, are the observations, to 
(he best of my rccolleclionj suggested during 
my labours and the execution of the plan which 
1 prescribed to myself. Others must decide how 
far 1 have succeeded in my artj but 1 am con- 
vinced that the way I have pointed out is both 
short and sure. For by this two-fold study of na- 
ture aiAi the first-rate productions of the art, the 
3)ainter will enable himself to compare thoir best 
methods of expressing objects with natArc, and 
the picturesque beauties of nature with those 
performances. His eye will become so aecus- 
toraed to observe in nature whatever is beauti- 
fully picturesque, that not a single walk at any 
season of the year, or any time of the day will be 
unattended with profit. Like the keen sports- 
man, no obstacle will be capable of deterring him 
from the favourite pursuit; he will discover 
beauties to which the in^iiTercnl artist is per- 
fectly insensible. His genius, formed after what 
is truly great, will every where accompany him, 
and will know how to treat apparently trivia! 
subjects in such a manner, as to produce a grand 
idea from an object which artists of infericr ta- 
lents would overlook. In my walks I have some- 
times discovered with astonishment scenes in 
Poussin^s style, which before I considered trifiing 
and unimportant. 

If my circumstances have prevented me from 
making farther progress in the art, yet with pro- 
found respect for it, I have always felt how 
much reflection and practice is necessary to at- 
tain to real excellence. If the artist does not 
glow with the warmest passion for his art ; if the 
hours he devotes to it are not the happiest of his 
life 3 if his art does not constitute the highest de- 
ligh^and pleasure of his life, and the society of 
connoisseurs is not more agreeable to him than 
any other ; i£ he does not dream of it at night, 
and in the morning return with new enthusiasm 
to his labours 3 if he seeks only to take advantage 
of the false taste of the times, and does not paint 
for real judges, for true fame and for posterity, 
ifis works will soon be consigned to oblivion, 
though they may now decorate every fashionable | 
apartment. 

In addition to what 1 have already said, I can- 
not ref^in, my friend, from communicating to 
you and the public two wishes, the fulfilment of 
which would greatly contribute to the advance- 
ment of the art. 1 have conversed with young 
artists, who have lamented with tears, that for 
want of good instructions and encouragement 
under their difficulties, they have mis-spent the 
best«poriion of their lives in ill-directcd applica- 
tion. I havcj^een men of genibs, whose works 
exhibited proofs of great talents, and who, if 


they had ntft been abandone to their own judg- 
ment, or the bad taste of their country and a^e, 
would have attained to real excellence. My 
wish is, that some philosophical connoisseur, in 
conjunction with artists of distinctiin, would 
compose an introduction for the use both of be- 
ginners and of those who give instructions in the 
art. The best possible instructions should be 
given for beginners. In Germany Preissler’s 
elements are generally aiJopted, and yet his out- 
lines are frequently incorrect, and his heads in 
particular are ina very inriiflerent style. In France 
many elementary works on drawing have ap- 
peared, the boldness of whose execii ion is cal- 
culated to deceive. But this bold manner is of 
no use to the beginner, as it is not accompanied 
with the correctness of outline so essentially ne- 
cessary. How much perplexity must it occasion 
the instructor as well as the scholar, if tVie j)arts 
and muscles, in their diiTercnt situations and 
movements, are not acenfately ddineaicd in the 
examples, and if, as is frequently the case in 
the introduction to landsca]>c, they are detained 
by objects destitute of tru'.h, and unfit for illus- 
trating any individual principle of the beautiful. 

My second wish is, for a work, containing a 
'circumstantial description of the best perfor- 
mances in every department of painting, in which 
they should be examined and criticised accord- 
ing to the strictest rules of the beautiful : but it 
ought to be confined to works of which there are 
engravings. These romarki ought nevertheless 
to treat of the colouiing 3 for the reader may, at 
some future period, have an opportunity of exa- 
mining the Originals, and should this not be the 
case, they will however furnish the artist and the 
amateur with a subject for important reflections 
and observations on this j^ortion of the art.-« 
But only the best compositions of every and 
of the best schools should be selected for this 
purpose 3 only such, in which the character of 
the time and the school is strongly marked, in 
which the true principles of beauty are most ju- 
diciously intro«Iuced. Such criticisms arc found 
in Boyd eirs works, in the writings of Winkcl- 
mann, jH^gedorn, Richardson, and sonic others. 
The criticism on the altar-piece at Dresden, by 
Mengs, inserted in the Bihlhthek dnr schonen 
Wissenschafteny' is a master-piece which displays 
the profoundest knowledge of every branch of the 
art. Need I say how valuable and how useful 
such a work would be ? To ihose who may think 
it an easy task, I would beg leave to observe, that 
in order to be a sure and useful guide, it ought to 
be executed by a Hagedorn, an Oeser, a Dietrich, 
or a Casanova ; in a word, the production of the 
greatest crirics and the i^reatest artists. 

[TFeare imkhted for this excellent article to the 
Works qf Bolomon Gcssner, lately jfuhlisked.J 
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POETRY, 

ORIGINAL AND SELLCT. 


the BUTTERFLY’S BALL, AND THE 
GRASSHOPPER s FEAST. 

UY HER ROYAL HIGHNESS TifC i;RlNCESS MARY. 

COME, take up your hats, and away let us 
haste ^ 

To the Butterfly’a Ball, and the Grasshopper’s 
Feast : 

The trumpeter Gad-fly has summon’d the crew. 
And the revels are now only wailing for you. 

• 

On the smooth shaven grass by the side of a 
wood, 

Beneath a broad oak, which ft)r ages had stood. 
See the children of earth, and the tenants of air. 
To an ev’ning’b amusement together repair. 

And there came the Beetle, so blind and so 
black, 

Who carried the Emmet, liis friend, on his, 
back ; 

And there came the Gnat, and the Dragon-fly 
too, 

And all their relatioi^, green, orange, and blue. 

And there came the Moth, with her plumage 
of down, 

And the Hornet, with jacket of yellow and 
brown, 

Who with him the Wasp, his companion, did 
bring, 

But they promised that cv’ning to lay by their 
sting. 

Then the sly little Dormouse peep’d out of his 
hole, . ^ 

And led to the Feast his blind cousin, the Mole 5 
And the Snail, with her horns peeping out of 
her shell, • 

Came fatigued with the distance, the l(|pgth of 
an ell. 

A mushroom the table, and on it was spread 
A water-dock leaf, which their table-cloth made, 
The viands were various, to each of their taste. 
And the Bee brought the honey, to sweeten the 
feast. 

With steps most majestic the Snail did advance, 
And he promised the gazers a minuet to dance ; 
But they all laugh’d so loud that he drew in his 
head, 

And went in hU own Utfle chamber to bed*. 


Then as ev’ning gave way to the shadows of 
night. 

Their watchman, the Glow-worm, c.iiiic out 
wilh his light : ^ 

So hon^e let us hasten, wliile yet we can sec, 
For no watchman is waiting for you or lor me. 

THE VANITY OF LIFE. 

Isaiah xliv. C. — Wc all do fade as - leaf. 

BY THE LATE BISHOP HORNE. 

See the leaves around us falling. 

Dry and wither’d, tolhe groiiiid; 

Thus to thoughtless mortals calling. 

With a sad and solemn sound. 

‘‘ Sons of Adam ! once in Eden, 

“ Blighted when like us you fell j 
‘‘ Hear the lecture vre arc roailing, 

** ’Tis, alas ! tbc truth wc tell. 

Virgins ! much, too much presuming, 

‘‘ On your boasted wdiite and red, 

** View us, late in beauty blooming, 
Number’d now among the dead. 

Griping misers ! nightly waking, 

" See the end of all your care ; » 

** Fled on wings of our own making, 

“ We have left our owners bare. 

Sens of honour ! fed on praises, 

“ Fluttering high on fancy’s worth ! 

“ Lo ! the fickle air that raises. 

Brings us dow n to parent earth. 

Learned sophs ! in systems jaded, 

** Who for new ones daily call 5 
“ Cease, at leiigth by us persuaded, 

•« Ev’ry leaf must have a fall. 

Youths I tho’ yet no losses grieve you. 
Gay in health and manly grace. 

Let not cloudless skies deceive you, ^ 
“ Summer gives to autumn place. 

** Venerable sires ! grown hoary. 

Hither turn tli* unwilling eye; 

** Think amidst your falling glory, ^ 

** Autumn tells a winter nigh. 

Yearly in our course returning. 
Messengers of shortest stay, 

** Thus we preach this truth unerring, 

** Heaven and earth shall pass away. 

** On the Tree of Life Eternal, 

Man let all thy hopes be staid, • 
Which, alone, for ever vecaid, 

^.cars a leaf that ne’er shall fade.** 
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ACE, Bttok i Oite xxii. pawdied, 
Inteser vitoiy scelerisqve purus^ &c. 

The man whu looks iivit worth a penny^ 
Where«e’i r he rambles fears not any 5 
Nor, when the shafts of ev’ning fall, 

Needs he or gunpowder or ball, 

But o'er the field unarm’d may stroll, 

And never wait for the patrol. 

If upon Bagshot’s heath he stray, 

Or down to Houn‘‘Iow take his way. 

Or over Finchley’s Common roam « 

(The dread of cits returning home), 

Each dstaiit bu'-h ho dauntless sees, 

Nor takes for higluvayineii ilie trees. 

For, as I vrandi iM (wrapt in thought), 

Rhiri.iijg ^n Doll, in ihread-barc coat. 

And lost as night came on .ny way, 

A lurking r'>gne, in search of prey. 

Upon me cast a surly eye. 

Survey’d me grimly, and pass’d by. | 

A rascal of so ill a look, 

The gangs of Row stre.t never took 5 
Nor one so practis’d in all ill, 

So prompt to steal, to rob nr kill: 

Chick-lane itself did ne’er pr-^ducc, , 

Nor Jack Ketch hamper in his noose. 

Let Fortune, if she pleases, frown. 

And, to diveit her, ])u.sh me down 
Or to th'? Marshalsea or Fleet, 

*Where I can only hope to meet 

With what the Muse of all things loathes. 

With girls, and dice, and gin, and oaths. 

Or let her, shifting like the wind. 

Or like her sex, for once prove kind. 

And, to display her wanton tricks. 

Promote me to a coach and six ; 

Cue task shall still employ my lime, 

On Doll’s enchanting smiles to rhymet 

W, B. 

SOLILOQUY ON DEAFNESS. 

Nature, thy genial voice 1 hear, 

* Which wakes the morn and me. 

And seems to strike upon my ear, 

Tho’ deaf to all but thee ; 

To me the hours in silence roll away, 

No music greets the dawn, or mourns the close 
of day. 

To me the sky-lark pois’d aloft 
In silence seems to play ; 

And hail no mort* in warbling soft, 

The rising dawn of day ; 

For me in vain they swell their liquid throats, 
Contemp alive I muse, nor heed their jocund 
notes,* 


To mef'thc- ^h .plierd pij.es 'ii vain, 

In vain the milk-maid sings; ^ 

Lost are the blealiugs of the plains. 

The gurgling of the springs*: 

No more I hear the nightingah* complain, 

When to the morn she chaunls her sad lovc- 
laboui’d strain. 

And when w'ilh me Lucinda strays 
Along the biccay 

In transpoit on her chauiis I gaze. 

And thinks she talks of luve: 

Ah cease, dear maid, to talk of love in vain ; 

Thy smiles i.lono to me the voice of love ex- 
plain. 

Whence these complaints? methinks, e’en 
now, 

Tlic voice of reason cries, 

Dispel the*gloom that clouds ihy brow. 
Suppress the hciiving >ighs: 

What fate decrees his folly to bewail, 

Weigh then the good and ill in wisdom’s equal 
scale. 

No more, in friendship’s thin disguise 
Shall flat'.’ry sooth thy e<'r: 

Experienc’d kintlnc^s nuikis ihce wise 
To know the friend sinci ro? 

No more «halt ihou attend to faction’s cries, 

The taunts of jealous pride, or envy's blasting 
lies. 

No more shall now thy mind be toss’d 
By ev’ry breath of praise : 

No more ihy reason shall be lost 
In controversy’s maze: 

Thou safe thro’ life’s sequester'd vale shall go 
And learn from Nature]s works, her wise decrees 
tu know, 

TRIFLES. 

In the search of happiness. 

Trifles fondly we caress; 

In the gloom of adverse fate, 

Trifles add to misery’s weight. 

Tiifles, when we hope, can clicer. 

Trifles hurt us,<when we fear. 

Britain’s character is such, 

Trifles joy us over much; 

If defeat attend our cause. 

Trifles give that joy a pause. 

Trifles often turn the scale, 

When in love or law we fail ; 

Trifles to the great commend, 

Tiifles make proud beauty bend. 

Trifles prompt the poet’s strain, 

Tiifles oft distract the brain; 

Trifles, Trifles, more or less, 

Give us, 01 withhold success; 

Thus, what’er we undertake, 

Tri^ raise, or Trifles shake* 
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THE TOMB OF ELLEN. 

Stranger! if by worldly views 
Thy heart is dead to love's controul. 

If feeling never nurs'd with dews 
The fose of passion in thy soul 

Turn from this grave thy sullen tread. 

For this is pity's holiest shrine— 

The lilies that surround the dead 

Would shrink from such a hand as thine. 

But if thy breast with ardour ^arm 

Beats to the thrilling ghiuce of beauty 5 
If thou hast knelt to woman's charm 
With all ot love's cnrajitur’d^luiy, 

Then Stranger pause and linger hese 
(For love and pity seldom sever), 

And pour the sighs to passion dear. 

Where Ellen sleeps, alas ! for ever ! 

Sweet maid ! within thy gentle breast 
Affcc’ion bloom'd, oh, how sincerely \ 

And why did fate, with frown unblc'.f, 

Break a fond heait that lov'd so dearly ? 

For cold beneath the western wave 
Her lover found an icy pillow j 
No flower to dec k his lonely grave, ^ 

No death-shroud but the foaming billow ! 

The spirit of the morn had sigh’d. 

Delighted o’er the rose’s bloom, 

But sorrow came with with’ring stride, 

And swept its beauty to the tomb. 

Stranger ! if love awake's your sighs 
(And love and pity seldom sever), 
pause where that rose of beauty lies— 

Where Ellen sleeps, alas! for ever ! 

* R. 


STANZAS, 

ADDRESSED TO CLARINDA, 

• • 

And does the mild Clarinda dare 
A slander'd patriot’s colour wear ; 

While round corruptfon’s rabble rout, 

The brutal claim of triumph shoutR? 

And dares she thus to scorn aloud 
The intrusive idol of the crowd ? 

Yet (such is man) thj patriot fair 
Can shed the charm of virtue there. 

Though, proud to claim thy country’s pride, 
Defeat were triumph 011 thy side,— 

Yet seek not, mild and gentle maid. 

The feeble cause of truth to aid : 

The vulgar crowd's embruited glee, 

Clarinda, is no scene for thee ; 

And though respect thy charms inspire. 

Thy friends must tremble and admire. 


AN IMP 

O Sue! you cert.unly have been 
A little raking, rogiiLh creature, ' 

And in ih it face nuy htill be seen 

Each laughing love’s bi-\viiclmig feature! 

For thou ha-it stolen mai^ a heart— 

And robb’d the sweetness of ihe lose j 

Plac'd on that cheek it doth im):.;rt 

More lovely tints, more fngrunt idows ? 

Yes, thou art nature's favourite child, * 
Ayay’d in smiles, S 'clucing, k-.l’.iug; 

Did Joseph live you'd drive him ' ild. 

And set Ins very soul a thrilling! 

A poet, much too pour to live. 

Too pf)or ill this rich world to rove, 

Too poor, for aught but verse to g»ve, 

But not, thank heaven, too jioortolove! 

Gives thee liis liitic doggr d lay. 

One truth I tell, in sorrow tell it, 

I’lr. foic'd tf) give my verse away. 

Because, alas; 1 cannot sell it. 

And should you wiih a critic's eve 
Proclaim me 'gainst the ninse a sinner. 

Reflect, dear girl, tha? -iich 1, 

Six limes j week don’t get a dinner. 

And want of comfort, food, and wine, 
Will (lamp the genius, curb the spirit; 

These want'* I'll own are of en mine. 

But can’t allow a want of merit. 

For every stupid dog that drinks 
At Poet’s pond, nick-nam'd divine, 

Say what he will, 1 know he ’.hinks. 

That all he writes is dev'Jish fine. 


TO A LADY. 

My wishes, which never were bounded before, 
Are here boiindad by Friendship, I a'«k for no more! 
Is’t Reason?— No, that my whole life will deny. 
For who so at variance as Reason and 1 ? 

Is't Ambition that fills up each chink of niy heart. 
Nor allows any softer sensation ap • f ? 

O no ! for in this all the world will ygree, 

One folly was never suflicient. for'ine ! • 

Is my mind in distress, too intensely employed. 

Or by pleasures relax’d, by variety cloy'd. 

For alike in this only, enjoYment and pain. 

Both shckeii the springs of these nerve'^ wliich 
they strain I [ ^ iW, 

That I've felt each reverse that from Fortun * ran 
That Tvetasted each bliss that thehappio^i know. 
Has still been the whimsical state of niy life. 
Where Anguish and Joy have been ever at strife; 
But tho' vtTs'd in the extr<;mes both of Pleasure 
ahd Pain, ^ 

Pm stiU but too ready to feel them again. H. 
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RETROSPECT OF POLITICS 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1806. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


THE intelligence of the month has been of a 
superior iiiiportnnce to any that the town hn*- 
rerei^'id since t])e battle of AusterJitz. Aricitlier 
kingdom has been adtled to the conquest of Bo-l 
napartc, and the Contiiuint is now * prostrate j 
under his i.\vord. 

We confess’, however, that nothing has hap- 
pened beyond what we have expected. Our 
readers will remember, liiaf we cautioned them 
to expect nothing from IVussia ; she entered into 
the war agninst her iiiHin A^ion^, a!»d with a 
evidently unequal to her necessities. What is 
still nii»re iiiexeua'iblo, she has entered it avow- 
edly without allies, and therefore can hude to no 
probable m-vms of renaiiiiig her di?asicrs 

The h;^u1o of Auerstadt has ti^rminaied the 
course of the Prussian monarchy, and erased from 
the face of the o.trili the atheistical structure of 
Frederic the Second. It is doubtless no small 
aggravation of imr fate, that she has fallen at a 
tinin, and in a manner, when there is no one to 
pity lu.r. The conduct of Prussia, through all 
the disasters of Europe, has been so cowardly, 
disloyal, and treacherous to the common cause 
of nations, that there seems, throughout the 
whole of the metropolis, and we believe of the 
country, but one common sentiment,— -that her 
fate was merited. 

In a nation, so generous and honest as Eng- 
land, something will be felt for the unfortunate 
King, whose chief fiiult Is a want of firmness. 
The Queen, as we often said, is a heroine, and 
wortlfy of a better crown. Count Haugwitz is a 
yuan to whose miserable politics, and cowardly 
heart, his country owes its ruin. We speak of 
him wich bitterness, for we know the man. 
Hardcnberg has the noble mind and enlarged 
views of the laic Mr. Pitt; but the faction of the 
iiaf row-mind^ Haugwitz prevailed, and pre- 
served the neutrality of Prussia till Bonaparte 
was ready to fall on her, and crush her, when no 
one was at hand to help her. The Queen is 
worthy of the love of the people of England ; we, 
who have never flattered any one, nor soughit a 
temporary popularity by falling into the humour 
of the day, do not hesitate to confess, that we 
could not see the event of the battle of Auerstadt 
with indiiFcrence, as it augments the power of 
the common enemyi and is a direct calamity to 


this truly worthy Queen. In any other point of 
view we are almost di'^poscd to rejoice at the 
<lnwi\fall of so ignoble a monarchy as that of 
Prussia. 

‘Phe King of rrii=?,ia appears to have made 
several attempts at peace, but they seem to have 
been as uniform Iv rejected. Why so,— the an- 
swer is plain — France has other views. One of 
two thing-. Will happen with regard to Prussia.— 
The King of Prussia, finding his fir.>t terms re- 
jected, will oiler others more desperate; soine- 
ihing, jierliaps, not far short of the cession of ., 
half his dominions in Germany « and the whole of 
I iliem in Poland— Bonaparte may probably ac- 
cept such terms, and grant him peace. On the 
other hand, if the King should hold out, he must 
necessarily be hunted from his dominions. Bo- 
naparte will then erect new principalities, perhaps 
a new kingdom. One of these things must 
'happen. There will be no more fighting. 

The system of BonapaftCTis very simple,— that 
of a grand military empire, composed of confe- 
derate OfFicers and Prince^, all of whom are 
equally interested in the i)reservaiion of their 
Chief, as by him they have been created, and by 
him alone can be supported. This is the old 
feudal system purged of its weakness,— that of 
a vassalage descending too low. In the present 
French system the charin connects only the 
officers and their chiefs, — this is sufficient for 
military purposes, and more would but injure its 
energy. We shall consider this system more at 
our leisure. 

In the mean time, to return for a moment to 
Prussia^ we h^ve only to add, that there is too 
much cause for belief, that Prussia is devoted hj 
her conqueror never to rise again. The French 
bulletins are all official fbports, and may be strictly 
taken as f uch. But what is the language of one 
of these ? “ The French generosity has been so 
often abused, that it has .become prudent to be 
generous no longer. It is now a point of duty to 
become just to •ourselves. Russia was saved at 
Austerlitz, that she might repeat her menaces in 
Poland. If we were to save Prussia, we might 
have to experience again the same conduct.'* 

What is the inference of this lauguage ? It 
is unnecessary to say fiirther. 
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• PU:pLIC AMUSEMENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

On Saturday, November 15th, was presented, 
at this Theatre, a new Play, in five acts, entitled 


Adrian and OrrilUt ; or. 

A Mothsids Vengeance^ 

from the pen of Mr. Dimond. 

dramatis 

PER SON .S. 

Prince of Altenburg. . 

.. Mr. Co(VCE. 

Count of Rosenheim 

Mr. Mundf.n. 

Adrian 

. . Mr. C. Kemble. 

Michael 

.. Mr. I.isToN. 

Fried bert 

. . Mr, Denman. 

Anselm 

.. Mr. Waduv. 

Leopold 

.. Mr. Chapman. 

Xavier 

, Mr. Treuy. 

Ilaufoy (a Minstrel) 

.. Mr. Bellamy. 

Lothaire (a Page). . , . 

, Mrs. C. Kemble. 

Orrda of Rosenheim 

., Miss Bu UN TON. 

M.Ttilda of Clermont 

,, Miss Smith. 

Giiha 

, ,, Mrs. Mattocks. 

Minna 

.. Miss Tvrer. 

J.ouitgarde 

. Mrs. Smith. 

Ida 

MissV/ADDY. 

This Play was very favourably received, and 


wanted but three requisites to render it worthy 
of such reception,— sense,— grammar,— and the 
most common propriety.— We are sorry that 
jusiice to our readers compels us to this justice 
towards the author. It is not fiom one or two 
scenes that we should be induced to speak in 
thus manner, but, as this piece advanced in 
dulnes.i, as it proceeded towards its conclusion,— 
as the first Act was vile, the second execrable, 
and the third (at least as we thought till wc saw 
what remained) the catastrophe of Nonsense, 
we should conceive ourselves involved in the 
general absurdity of the audience, unles^ wc 
thus unequivocally pronounced our damnation. 
The house was canvassed by a shew of hands : 
the Author must have sulTered had the poll 
been demanded, or had his luck have borne him 
through the POLL, he would not with equal case 
have escajied the scrutiny. 

It is impossible to describe Characters, which 
were in fact no Characters at all : — a Boarding- 
School Girl, — an honourable German Baron,—' 
a decent Frince,as German Princes go, — a young 
Lover, and an old Governess,— a Welch Harper 
in the middle of Saxony, — and a fashionable 
Education in the 14th Century. In a word. 
Plot, Character, Sentiment, Language,— every 
thing in this Piece is German. 

That we may not be thought unjust in this 


general censure, the following are the particu- 
lars 

In the first place, as to the German tone of 
the characters, a Lady, of at least gcr.teel^anlc 
and elegant manners, is at once a kidnai>pGT| 
and, -■ » * - what v. e do not like to iiicnlion. 

As to the absurdity of the Plot, to mention 
one insitance only, the bell of the castle tolls for 
the execution of Adrian^ bef«>rc he is tried 5 and 
the following scene opens with the Baron resolv- 
ing to give him up to the laws of his country. 
The catastrophe is brought about by the Piirice's 
horse taking ftight at Liston’s face; in a word, 
the whole progress of the Fable, from the begin- 
ning to the end, may be related in a short sen- 
tence. — is running away with Orrth; he 
is taken in the w'oods, confined in the casile ; 
his reputed mother comc 5 to beg himoiT; ths 
Prince comes on the same errand ; the Prince 
remembers the Lady’s face ; the Lady forgive* 
^tho Prince ; and the Baron forgives Adriaii. 

As to the Sentiment,— we really find U dif- 
ficult to say any thing. It was of the true German 
.school. The Deity is invoked on all occasion.s, 
—in rain, sunshine, hail, llumder. Evciy one 
is ready to sacrifice his life for the other, and 
every moment throwing themselves on their 
knees, to implore permission for this generous 
exchange, Mrs. C. Kemble intreats “ by the 
all-seeing Omnipotence of Heaven,” that she 
may go "to the Castle and be hanged instead of 
Adriariy as the black crime (that of carrying a 
Love Letter) was wholly her’s ; and “ that 
justice was not justice, unless, with nice discri- 
mination of vision, it distinguished its riglit 
object.” 

By the opening of the Play, and indeed until 
the end of it, every one would have thought by 
the language of Ttlndam.fi Clermont y that she had 
murdered her child and husband ; Orestes an<J 
GuuiPUs are noihing to her; she “ banque's 
on horror,” and has lived twenty years in peni- 
tence without a crime, and in grief without an 
object. 

As to the Language; the Prince promise* 
to the Lady, if he has done her any injury, he 
will do her ample retribution,” — that is to .say, 
that he would amply repeat his offence. A Lady 
about to die with grief is said 10 be on “ Cro- 
atiem’s brink.” — Any other man hut the author 
of this play would have s.iid, on the “ brink of 
I death,” and not of a new Creation; but per- 
haps this Author is one of the new German 
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sect of Regenerants^ a death with him is tan- | 
tanunint to Credtion. 

These are only a few instances ; we are sorry 
to say all was ahke.-^lt was neither poetry nor 
prose. 

T.i say all in oftc word,— the general cha- 
racter, and all-pervading absurdity of this play, 
is its total waul of common sense, — a most cx- 
Imvigaiit disproportion between the passioas, 
«entii{^ents, and language, with their several 
objects. 

The Prologue, though imperfectly hfanl, was 
elegant; the Kpilogne was full of temporary allu- 
sions to the New Elections ; and was good and 
spirited. 

DRURY-LANE. 

A Piece of Five Acts, entitled ** T/ie Vin~ 
dictive was performed, for the first time, 

on Thursday night, November 20. The follow- 
ing are the persons of the Drama 

Han‘^on,(th(* Vindictive Man) Mr. Eeliston. 

Colonel Hdiison Mr Barrymore. 

Miitlaiid ‘Mr. Raymond. 

Charles (liis son) Mr. Bartley. 

Frederick Mr. IT. Siddons. 

r"*armer Mr. Dow ton. 

Lambert (a Lawyer) Mr. Powell. 

Goldfinch Mr. De Camp. 

Mark Blunt Mr. Mathews. 

Jew Mr. \Vewitzer. 

Rose Miss Duncan. 

Mrs. Forward Mrs. Harlowe. 

Emily Mrs. H. Siddons; 

This is another Play of the German School, 
but from a diifurent and mor<j expert master— 
Mr. Hulcroft. — Us basis is laid in the most ex- 
travagant p.issi(ms; and, like all others of the 
Sinfebu’fd, in passions produced cither without 
any object, or from causes wholly dispropor- 
tionate. 

This has been the grand mischief of the Ger- 
man School. — l/i its pursuit of novelty it has 
fallen upon extravagance, and in the chace of 
^ce or folly, has hunted them into Prisons and 
St.'.ws, and lias dramaiiscd them in situations, 
from whiich the chaste 'and delicate maje.sty of 
true genius will alw ays avert. That such things, 
in some coiittiv:ince of accident, or shiUfle of 
fortune, m^v occur in real life, is no reason for 
introducing them ii[»on the stage. They may be 
seen or known, but are ihu fit to be represented. 
They have too much nialigiii*y for the Comic 
Mn<u', and not snfficiem dignity for Tragedy. 
They are a sort of bastard beings, which are 
akin to nothing natural or legitimate; uionsicrs, 
which surprise an<l disgust, ,iiid to which *we can 
only be reconciled by knowing that they are rare. 


It is an unerring maxim of the drama, that 
nothing should be represented on the stage but 
what has its resemblance in life. The converse, 
however, will not hold. All that is seen in life 
is not to be represented on the ihcatrr. Tragedy 
and Comedy are selections fiom life for different- 
purposes ; the one to niove^ the other to please j 
the talent is in the choice,— in the winnowing of 
the chaff from the grain. 

Thus much we thought necessary to prepiise 
in speaking of tUis play ; the principal character 
in which is a il/r. Hanson^ the Vindictive 
Man.'''* This gentleman cherishes a most inex- 
piable and aldcnt hatred against his brother on 
account of a school-boy quarrel when they were 
about fourteen years of age; in which the 
younger gave the cider a bloody nose. It is 
this foolish quarrel which forms the basis of tho 
play. Can Mr. Holcropt maintain that this 
is nature ? Young has been censured for the 
extravagant revenge of his but in the de- 

lineation of a ferocious passion without a cause, 
or a cause inadequate to its a.<isigned effect, 
Dr. YoOng must give place to Mr. Holcroft* 
Suppose such a thing possible in life; w'asit, 
therefore, to be dramatised ? Could it please ? 
Could it instruct ? There is so much of honor, 
that it destroys every image of. pleasure ; and its 
natural deformity might excite disgust, but not 
pity. 

We shall now proceed to another part of this 
composition— The Second Act passes almost 
wholly in Newgate, in which a bankrippl Gen- 
tleman is confined for not giving an account to 
his creditors of the manner in which he has 
disposed of ten thousand pound.s. llis honour 
obliges hjm to be close upon this subject. 
Why ? Because he had given it to the bro- 
ther of the very creditor (who confines him for 
this supposed fraud, and threatens to hang him 
forit), in order to liberate him from a foreign 
prison. . Can any thing be more unnatural ? 
Here'agaln is the German School— superlative 
vice and superlative virtue— no mailer which, 
90 that it be cxtrjvagant. How could Mr. 
Holcroft thihk that this would please? Sup- 
! pose a man were to invite his friend, as a choice 
I treat, to visit, with him, all the prisons of the 
I Me tropolis, would he thank him for his offer ? 
j And yet, what we avert from with disgust in 
life will seldom please in stage representation. 
This U German with a vengeance. 

After what we have said, it will be conclu- 
ded that this Play met the fate it deserved. It 
was completely damned on the fiist night. The 
kindness of the Managers induced them to repeat 
it, when it yielded up its throat, almost without 
a struggle, to that most fatal and implacable of 
all enemles,wan Empty House. 
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L.^BEL'LE ^SSEMMT^ict^ 
'FASHIONS 

For DECEMBEFt 1806. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION. 


No. 1.— A Walking D^ess. 

Plain cambric muslin gown, a walking length ; 
made high in the neck, with double plaited frills 

• of fine India muslin $ and long sleeves embroi- 
d(^d at the wri<^t. A Russian mantle without a 
scam, composed of pale fawn-coloured Kersey- 
mere, trimmed either with Turkish ribband, fur, 
or swansdown ; these mantles are made short or 
long, according to the taste of the wearer, and 
are composed of cloths, kerseymeres, or velvets; 
with two rows of narrow borders laid on the out- 
sides, composed of shaded orange and yellow 
coloured silk or velvet, which produce the effect 

• of gold bordeiing, and look extremely elegant; 
it has a square standing collar, and is made with 
sharp lappels; flows open before, and exhibits 
a demi-waist^ or high front of the same, which 
sUs. close to the form, and meets the foil at the 
throat, where it is bordered to correspond with 
the mantle. A turban hat of the sam*^ material, 
with full yeoman crown, trimmed as the mantle. 
The hair in loose curls, confined with a narrow 
band. Large gold earrings of the hoop form ; 
leather gloves; and high shoes of fawn-coloured 
jean. 

* • 

No. 3. — Full Dress. 

A round dress of soft w,hUe satin, Vandyked 
at the bottom in spots of moronc foil. A dci/ie- 
fdbe of Italian crape, sitting close to the form in 
front, and intermingling with the dress behind, 
commencing in a full drapery on the left shoul- 
der, where it is confined at regular distances with 
small bands pf pearl till it reaches the bottom ot 
the dresA on the opposite side, 
nates. A wmp sleeve, fanned of « 

fuH aattotopi bound firpnt of 
fined in tne centre pf the bosorn with a diamond* 
brooch ; earrings, &c. to correspond. The bo- 
som shaded witlya lace tucker, the same as the | 
trimming of th^leeves. The hair in plain bands ^ 
on the fioreh^d, with a few close curls in the i 
No.X.fol.I. 


centre, and others of a cork-screw form falling 
towards the left ear; a coronet comb of wrought 
gold, rxiiros the hair behind, and partly confines 
a small half square of moroiie muslin, 8}>otte(l 
with gold. Shoes of morone satin; gloves of 
French kid ; fan of moroiie crap.;, with devices 
in gold. 


, PARISIAN COSTUME. 

Na. 3. — A RiPiMO Dress. 

A riding coat of fine broad cloth, the colour a 
dark lavender blossom ; a high rolled collar, lap- 
pelled front, and deep cape d^ia pelerine; a brewd 
belt secured in font with a clasp of steel ; a high 
ruff of double plaited muslin, sloped to a point 
at the bosom. Chapeau, of a giber coloured vel- 
vet, band of the same forr.mif in leaves. Hair in 
close curls; York tan gloves; high shoes of la- 
vender-blossomed kid, lied with amber coloured 
bows. 

No. 4 .— Evening Dress. 

A spotted muslin round dress, a walking length, 
with a light border of needle-work at the bottom. 
A cambric petticoat with one row of open-hem- 
ming at the feet; long waist, plain in front, 
drawn back; and full sleeves, gathered into g 
band of needle-work, corresponding with the 
bottom of the dress, and terminated with a frill 
of narrow lace; a deep fall of lace with scolloped 
edge, put full round the neck ; a short sash of 
pink ribband, simply tied behind. The cap d-/a- 
tMique^ formed of alternate waves of pink and 
White velvet, finished at the edge with a rolled 
band of the same ; a full bunch of wild roses m 
inclining to the right side; and projecting 
over the eyebrow. The luir cropt close behind, 
and loosely curled in front; shoes of pink kid, 
with white trimming ; Limeiick, or Xprk? tan 
gloves. 

4 D ' 
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generatJobservations on the 
fashA>ns of the season. 

Nuver was^erc a greater latitude given to 
novelty and fan^t^ian that which the fashions 
for the present seson afford. We select, for the 
benefit of our fair ^rrespondents, such as arc the 
ino>t celebrated for ^Ic, beauty, and effect. As 
i\n out-door covering, the pelicc iraist ever be 
coiiselcred us both comfortable and appropriate. 
The style of this habiliment has, liowcvcr, under- 
go.').^’ various nlterationsaiKi improvements. The 
pelicc u-lti-Canlinal is entirely noitvdle. It is 
foriULd of twill sarsnet, kerseymere, or velvet; 
is put into a high collar, and continued full and 
iincoiifined, fiom the back, d-la-neglifree • the 
fioFit is also quite loose from the throat, and is 
tied down to the feet with bows of ribband of 
the same colour, and worn without any other 
crnahieiit. There is a sort of gr.iCfful no.^^ligcnce 
in this InViliment winch i^ attractive; but it 
certainly obscures the synimelry and beauty of 
the fignr'^. 

The Grecian wrap, of dark fawn-coloured vel- 
vet, IS not so deficient ; it is made with a deep 
falling collar; and Mows open in front, discover- 
ing a chemisette of the same, which is fastened 
with a square clasp of studded steel ; it is bor- 
dered all round with velvet in full reversed ga- 
thers, about three inches deep, or with a fur of 
the American squirrel, or leopard spot. The 
police of twill sarsnet, with simple wrap front, 
as de^ciibed in our last Number, continues a 
reigning favourite ; but the canonical scarf 
which is attached is now sloped in the form 
of a gour, and does roft extend much below the 
kn*'e. These scarfs arc invariably trimmed with 
a Turkish ribband, the colour of thepclicc, with 
fur, or with swaiisdown. 

‘ The Russian mantle, of fawn-coloured kersey- 
mere, is also much esteemed; and on a tall 
slender figure, has a graceful and striking appear- 
ance. 

, The small poke, or mountain bonnet, com- 
po'.cd of the same materials as the iielice, or 
tfiantle, stands unrivalled for neatness, simplicity, 
and elegance. The small velvet bonnet is again 
revived, and a new fancy hat; being a union of 
black chip and velvet, in checks or waves, is 
amidst the novelties of the season. In cariiagc.s 
we have observed the damask rose to embellish 
them ; in the street, the long black veil is fre- 
quently seen, failing from the crown of a small 
hat, and shading the upper part of the figure; 
we do not think this by any means a consistent 
shnde for the present damp season. The small 
kerseymere bonnet, turned up with a sharp point 
in front, which rests on the crown, and is bound 
awl trimmed with a Turkish ribband, in i>urple 


and gold colour, has I must animated and stylish 
effect. , 

Coloured borders to j wnrese nt patural flowers, 
on white crape, tiffany, musRri, or velvet, arc 
amidst the most elegant embellishments for ful^ 
dress. They are executed in painting, embroid- 
ery, or foil ; we have seen one of con volvol uses, 
painted on Italian crape ; as also an India muslin 
robe, with a border of violets, which exhibited a 
singularity of beauty, and a chastity of taste. 
The Spanish corset, with coloured chenille trim- 
ming, possesses much rural simplicity of style. 

A costume most strikingly nouvelle^ lately de- 
corated one of our celebrated .tilled beauties ; it 
was a round tiain dress of plain India muslin, 
round the bottom of which was a deep Vandyke 
of coquolicot kerseymere; a drapery of muslin 
similar to the' dress, fell full from the left shoul- 
der, crossed the figure in front, and was pa‘!sed 
through a richly studded steel slide at the bottom 
of the dre^s, on the right side, where the drapery 
terminated. A Jockey cap of coquclicot 
scymere, thickly studded v;iih small steel beads ; 
a steel crescent in front of the forehead ; above 
waved two curled ostrich fcaihers. 

There is little variation in the general style of 
costume since onr last. The backs of dress 
gowns still continue very low, and scarce any 
shoulderstrap is to be seen. Tiie round and 
! square bosoms are equally prevalent, but the 
goured front of lace, over white satin, is very 
’ new and elegant. The short sleeve of lace, in 
folds, or the embroidered sleeve quite plain, is 
I much in vogue, but if made of the same mate- 
j rials as the dress, they are generally worn high 
' and full. Lace and work are introduced in va^ 

' rious directions, both a bordering and drapery. 

I Morning dresses arc usually worn high in the 
* neck, and often embroidered at the edge, round 
, the throat ; they arc either laced, or buttoned up 
; the back. 

Th^ plaited erect ruff is a mo.st becoming ap- 
pendage, they are now attached to the shfrt- 
neckcrchief, which continues to hold its station 
in the sphere of lastfl and fashion. The hair is 
still mt^ch compressed, but a few loose curls are 
introduced in various directions, relieving tlic 
too studied formality of the braids and bands. 
In full dress, the coronet comb and star are 
a splendid and consistent ornament. The tiara 
and diadem are less general than formerly ; but 
the turban cap of fawn-coloured muslin, with 
large gold spots, and the bandeaus of foil, on 
coloured and white velvets, are making rapid 
advances. The helmet cap of silver frost-work, 
on velvet, shines amidst th^elegant novelties 
which fashion offers at the sl^ne of taste and 
beauty. \ 

The general style of the hair di^ti^littie from 
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Dur last communication, excepyth^t more of 
tli^ forehead is ex)>o.’ied towards the left side. 
The coitagCi anc} .foundling cap, have nearly 
banished the mob, and are a most simple and 
becoming Appendage to the morning costume. 

W e are enabled to add a few new and elegant 
articles to the description of trinkets given in 
our last Number. The small Maltese brooch, 
er f'ross of St, John of Jcrusiilcni, in ivory* and 
gold, suspended from a clusire of military tro- 
phies, is an interesting and novel ornament-— 
Small gold watches are generally worn outside. 
A diamond pin, composed of one large brilliant, 
from the stem of which, suspended on a small 
gold chain, hangs a heart and key of correspon- 
dent size ; also the impenetrable chain, or neck- 
lace of gold, curiously linked together, with 
bracelets of the same, have beelh very recently 
i.n trod need. 

VVe are not yet permitted to mention the 
hoquet as a general docoraiion ; some few, 
Vbwever, have decked the bosoms of our most 
ta^itcfol and distingui.shed females ; and thu'* in- 
troduced, we trusUthey will become a prevailing, 
as they arc an attractive ornament. Those wc 
allude to, were composed of the damask rose,^ 
wliite heath, and miginonette. 

Shoes are worn high for walking, cither laced 
or tied ; their colour black, fiwn-colour, or cin- 
namon brown 5 for f ill dress, white satin, or 

kid. I 

The prevailing colours for the season are 
purple, fawn-colour, coquelicot, deep lavender- 
blossom, and morone. j 

I.ETTER FROM A YOUNG LADY, 

ON HER FIRST VISIT IN LONDON, TO HER FRIEND 
IN CORNWALL. 

Pray do not be angry with me, dearest Julia, 
for not fulfilling my promise of Wiitingvto you 
immediately on my arrival in this charming city. 
Could you but know how entirely every hour 
has been occupied, even from the very moment 
of my being housed at my uncle's, you would, I 
qni sure, readily make for me that excuse which 
1 now solicit 1 am in such a chaos of delightful 
wonder at all I see and hear, that my letter will 
be but a desultory compound of disjointed 
matter. 

1 shall pass over briefly the kind reception with 
which 1 was welcomed by my good uncle and 
aunt, and hasten to tell you that cousin Mary is 
grown a very han'isome, or what is here termed 
a very stylish elegant girl ; and cousin John is 
the very pink the with his short- 

waisted waisfrcoat, long-waisted small-clcatlis, 
and cravaFfTx) to his ears. 


m 

But oh, my dear Julia ! conll you but sec my 
coisin Marv's wanlrobo ! Po^Vivelv 1 have not 
a gown I can wear! And, mAiihstauding all 
the care my dear good inami'u^ook that 1 should 
appear like other people, Itl'/erally am like no- 
body. J 

Mary amused herself forjf full hour at the un- 
packing of my portmanteau, and (rhi-lay of its 
contents. “ Why, dear Coz hcroN actually 
enough in this gown to make an a’lufrinan’s 
robe I Mercy on me ! a double dimity pciiicoat ! 
and, as ^live, a thick lutestring pelice, that will 
^tand alone ! What .sort of a figure, iny dear 
soul, do you intend to exhibit? While all here 
is clad in mist, C-Ia-Urecinvy you will step forth 
amongst us in your ponderous costume, like the 
ghost of my grandmother, and fiighten us out 
of our wits !” Thus she ran on in good natured 
ridicule of my poor paiaphernalia; and then, 
without giving me time to be mortified, she rang 
for her maul ; and, in the same siJortive huniour, 
said, “ Now, Jones, set your best inventions to 
work, an<l, quick as thought, transfer this im- 
mense ai tide of my pretty cuusinV, ydeped a 
I gown ! into a frock like that which came yestci- 
day from Madame De Biuyn'sj and remember, 
it must positively be finished by seven in the 
evening 5 and let Monsieur Videuu be here by 
six.” 

‘‘ My dear,” she added, turning to me, ** your 
hair is as rude and uncultivated as the wilds of 
America.” 

I wont detain you with the grave remonstrances 
used by me on this occasion j nor tell you how 
severely my dear mamma f^^^ned, in vision, as 
Jones slashed my new muTlin piecemeal, to ren- 
der it obedient to the reigmng laws of taste and 
fashion. But this 1 must say, that viewing me 
at ten in the morning, with my little brown 
riding-habit, and small beaver hat with gold 
band; in the evening, at eight, you would not 
have known me, 1 “ bore my honours S(j thick 
upon me.” My irock was made wiili a sliort 
train, which I wore over a blush-colourcd sarsnet 
slip ; it was tied all the way up behind, with 
small bows of narrow white satin ribband, *A 
drawn tucker of plain net lace attacheil to the 
front of the slip, met the bosrmi of the frock, 
which was rounded sharp at the corner.*!, and 
edged with white beads. The* shouldcr-s* rap 
was so narrow, and the back so low, as to leave 
rather more of my person exposed than was con- 
sistent with my notions of delicacy ; but fashion 
here, I find, is entirely despotic ! My hair— oh ! 
how it was compressed ! The hind part, which 
you know is very long, was br.uiled into four 
compartments, and brought from the nape^f my 
neck round the temple on one side, and across the 
head on the other, where loose curls flowed be- 
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neath, to meet '^y eye brow. It was fastened 
with a steel cc^nb behind ; and on the adverse 
side of the was a half wreath (very full) 

of Persian roscsX 1 wore on my neck a gold 
elastic chain, fastXiSd with a pearl brooch ; car- 
rings and bracelets correspond. These were a 
present from my uiljjle. My shoes and gloves 
were of white kid. 

With you, my dear friend, I use no disguise; 
and, ifferefore, will freely say, that 1 did not think 
it possible I could have looked so well., Cousin 
John complimented me much on my metamor- 
phose; and tells me, that when I get rid of my 
mouvaUe^hontef He shall sjidrt me (Ms an odd 
term,) at the Opera. 

You may expect, in all roy letters, a descrip- 
tion of all that is new and most elegant in female 
attire. My uncle and aunt, you know, are very 
rich ; they keep the first company ; and are both 
so immoderately fond of their daughter, as to in- 
dulge her in every fashionable accomiilishment, 
and tasteful appendage ; so that I shall be able 
to send you the first information. At present, 

I can only spare time to give you an account of 
my Cousin MaryMast superb dress, together with 
a ftiw general hints; for the town is beginning to 
fill, and we have a dinner-party to-day, and go 
• to Covent-Garden in the evening. I 

But, to this costume !— It is a robe of un- | 
dressed crape, made to flow loose frmu the back,! | 
soipewhat like the old negUgve of our mothers. 
It is bordered all round with hearts-ease, in 
foil, at the edge of which is a most delicate silver 
fringe; from each shoulder, and round the 
back, where it is is an erect plaiting of 

Vandyke lace. 

The under dress is formed of India muslin, 
interwoven with silver thread, in small checks ; 
and„lhe bosom, which is shaded with a simple 
fold of the same, is terminated with an amethist 
brooch at each corner. Her necklace and brace- 
lets arc of pearl, fastened with an amethist stnd ; 
her earrings to correspond ; and the largest 1 
ever save, securH an armlet formed of plaited 
hfir and gold, most beautifully executed. Her 
shoes were of white satin, her gloves of white 
kid, with the bracelet on the outside. Her hair 
was in braids round the temples; over which, 
and on the crown of the head, fell loose and 
glossy curls ; and in the midst of these, in front, 
glittered the finest diamond star. In her bosom 


was a houque^ formed of the damask rose, and 
double-blossomed myrtle. Mary is very hand- 
some, and, with these tastef yl auxiliaiies, she 
looked Iik$ nothing mortal. You must, lay by 
I your straw hat entirely— they are both unseason- 
able*, and unfashionable. Do not purchase vel- 
vet shoes, as you intended.' Jean, kid, or satin, 
are those chosen by the tleganies of the metro- 
polis. 

1 enclose yon a pattern of my new pelicc— it is 
ofsarsnet, of the* new cardinal form. My bon- 
net is of the same, made in a small poke, and 
is trimmed with the finest narrow swansdown.— i 
Shawls are now too general to beheld in genteel 
estimation ; they arc simply worn as an occa- 
sional wrap at the theatres, or in passing from 
the house to the carriage. The swansdown 
opera tippets ^rc much worn in public; but the 
long tippet of dark fur, formerly so general, is 
now never seen on a female who has any preten- 
sions to taste. 

Adieu, dear Julia !— expect to hear, agrtia 
from me very soon ; and, whether in London or 
Cornwall, believe me still 

Your 

Eliza. 


!>ESCHIPTION OP 

THE GERMAN DANCE. 

A Walz (Uuilzer) is a national dance of 
Suabia or Wurtemberg, in Germany, and a 
strict translation of the term would denote a 
Roller, which shews the nature of the dance that 
is as follows A lady and a gentleman, taking 
hold of edch other in a certain graceful manner, 
turn about together, with a simple sort of a 
step, and thus pass up and down the room, 
either the one couple alone, or more couples 
one through another, in some regular order or 
figure, but without changing or quitting each 
other’s partner. The movement is moderate'; 
and the pleasing simplicity of the dance itself, 
as well as of the tunel» to which it is danced, has 
rendercit both of them very favourite throughout 
Germany. We shall therefore in some future 
Number, give a complete description of its^step 
and other particulars. An original Walz*, by 
Dr. Kollmann, is composed and given in the 
present Number. 
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With this present Niimber, being the Elev£NTH» is published^ price Ss. Gd. 

* A SUPPLEMENTAL NITMBER, 

WHICH CONCLUDES THE FIRST VOLUME OF THIS WORK. 


The Supplement contains a Beviexo of Literature for the year 1806> upon the plan 'which 
has Seen so deservedly popular in the Edinburgh lieviews* 

THE DECORATIVE PART OF THiS NUMBER 
Has very high pretensions indeed to the patronage of the Public* A Pre face^ a copious 
Indext andlikewise Two Ornamental Title Pages\ most elegantly designed and executed ^ 
are given with this Number, in order that such as object to a too bulky Volume^ may * 
divQe the numbers in equal parts^ and bind them up separately. 

It has been our plan to give Portraits o f all the Female Branches of the Royal Family, 
in the most finished style <f engraving, and therefore we think it our duty to give also 

THE PORTRAIT OF HIS MAJESTY, 

As the Head and Parent of the Family ; and it has been, and is the pride, and will he the 
boast of the publisher, that he has procured the best Likeness, and the finest engraving, 
that has ever been done of his Majesty, from the original Picture, which is the favourite 
of the Royal Family, and that which (as been copied and sent to Foreign Courts. 

A farther and greater interest wUl also attach to this Supplemental Number than has * 
ever been offered to the Public before, in a publication of the same price, viz . 

Mr. Bell has been favoured, he believes, with the only accurate copy extant in Eng- 
land, of 
* w 

THE MAP OF WlE PRESENT SEAT OF WAR, AND A CORRECT AND AUTHENTIC 
PLAN OF THE LATE FATAL BATTLE OF JENA, 

Which he received by the last Hamburgh Mail, from Hanover, as executed and published 
t/iere, for the first time, on the 14//i of November, including the extreme points of Ger- 
many, in the North and East, and accurately describing the situations of the Army 
during the Battle. To which is now extended, from the most authentic descriptions, the 
Line of March, and various halting positions of the Armies. The plan of the Battle, 
positions of the Armies at the time, and subsequent Lines of March, are all distinctly 
ascertained and coloured, 

N. B. Subscribers to the former Numbers are recommendtd to give Orders to their 
respective Booksellers for the Supplemental Number as above, in order that they may not 
be disappointed of the best impressions, to.which they are justly entitled, by their early 
pcrtiality and preference. 
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of healthy and delicacy of frame, vrhich 
would not admit of that severe applica- 
tion, which is required for the attainment 
of proficiency in either.of these studies. 

Her Royal Highness's accomplishments, 
however, are nowise of an inferior order. 
If not a perfect mistress of music, she has 
an excellent taste as an amateur, and is 
rivalfed hy few at the piano-forte. If she 
has not made a study of painting^shc has 
that quality of taste, in a very high degree, 
whicli enables her to relish and appreciate 
the productions of the pencil. In a word, 
her Royal Highness had the same advan- 
tages from nature, and, with a more favour- 
able constitution, might have derived 
equal benefits from education with her 
royal sisters ; but, unfortunately, she has 
been checked in her career of study by the 
causes we have mentioned above. 

And here we cannot help again availing 
ourselves of the opporjtunity to propose to 
our fair readers, as the safest patterns, and 
brightest examples of personal and intel- 
lectual excellence, the Fehiale Branches of 
the Royal Family of Great Britain. In 
whatever way we regard them, whether as 
females, divested of the glitter of ran]^ and 
precedence, asserting a superiority over 
their sex, by excelling them in those qua- 
lities which are chiefly entitled to pre- 
eminence ; of w^iether we regard them in 
the elevated situatidiis which they occupy, 
as adding to the weight of their unrivalled 
virtues the stamp of the highest rank,— 
and as such, giving a tone to taste, and a 
bias* to. manners, from the heights of Roy- 
alty itself*, in whatever way we consider 
them, their supremacy is the same. In 
lier Majesty we contemplate the English 


matron, administering the proudest offices 
of domestic duty, in the education which 
she has given to her daughters, in the ex- 
ample which, in her own conduct, she 
has proposed to them,— in her affectionate 
and pious attention to his Majesty,— and 
in the sacred performance of all those 
offices which arc rendered more numerous 
by her illustrious rank, and more arduous 
from her exafted station. 

It is the praise of her Majesty, and let 
it ever be gstcemed as the first praise in 
the domestic conduct of a mother, how- 
ever humble, or however exalted her rank, 
that she has not only caused her Royal 
offspring to be carefully insUncted in the 
ornamental accomplishments of their sex, 
but has taken care to instil into their 
minds the more useful and solemn duties 
of life; she has taught them those lesso^js 
of a pure and substantial morality, which 
are the best, foundations of private hap- 
piness and public prosperity;— and the 
fatal neglect of which, in a neighbouring 
"kingdom, particularly amongst those of 
the highest rank, was the cause, not only 
of the most extended social ruin, but of 
the severest wound Christianity ever ex- 
perienced. 

Her Majesty and the Royal Family pay 
a sort of primitive attention to all their 
religious duties. They, commonly, either 
attend domestic prayers twice in the day, 
or appearv in the Chapel at Windsor, in 
public worship. Nothing but indisposi- 
tion ever prevents them from these du- 
ties. Wc must break off here for the 
present, and shall again gladly resume the 
subjeqf. «> 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE PRAISE OF SILENCE. 


The praise of folly has been written and even 
that of fever, why should 1 not praise silence ? 
with this difference, that those eulogiums only 
presented us with a display of wit, and that this 
contains more truth : what I am certain of is, 
that 1 shall never praise loquacity. 

Silence was a god among the Egyptians : he 
was called Harpocrates, and always recognized by 
having a finger placed upon his lips, as if to 
command silence ; he has since had wings, like 
those of Cupid, to denote that secrecy should be 
observed by lovers, and also some of the attri- 
butes of Esculapius, as medicine requires se> 
crecy. But what astonishes me is, that this god 
is often represented under the figure of a child, 
which appears extraordinary, as youth is cer> 
tainly not the age of discretion. This is all the in- 
formation we may expect from the Egyptians ; 
why they also have made of this Harpocrates 
the sun and the moon, is not easily found j 
^but I will direct my readers to the works of 
Cuper, if they wish to obtain farther informa- 
tion. 

It is not of the god of silence I mean to speak ; 
but We must not overlook the fabulous divini- 
ties when they fall in our way, Neither do 1 
intend to confound silence with discretion or 
secrecy. 

The silence 1 shall treat of, is a kind of mute 
expression, stronger than words, and which elo- 
quence often employs *with sublimity. The 
silence of forests so impressive in the religion Of 
the Gauls, and which Lucian has scf frequently 
sung, has also been extremely useful to an an- 
cient French poet, who says,^ that K^ve strews it 
vrith many ideas, which lovers incessantly gather. 
Quinault has said, even silence speaks. tb me 
of what 1 love and Tasso has also said in his 
AmUta : 

El silenzio ancor suole 
Aver prieghi e parole. 

Nothing expresses a refusal better than silence, 
as the following instance will show An am- 
bassador of the towi\ of Abdera, as Plutarch re- 
lates in the remarkable sayings of the Lacede- 
monians, madi* a long harangue to Agis, King of 
> Sparta, in favour of his ciiizens.— “ Well, Sire, 
I what answer will you have me give them 
' That I permitted you to apeak all you plciised^ 

Eo. XL Vol. L 


and as long as you pleased, without answering a 
word.’* Nfey I be permitted to quote a novel, 
that of the Princess of Cleves ? Its celebrity 
must plead my excuse. De Nemours silently 
approached Madame De Cleves; she, who was 
doubtless thinking of him, turned round hastily, 
saying, In pity. Sir! give me a moment of 
rest !” To make a declaration of love through 
the medium of silence, is certainly to pass an 
eulogium on it. Silence is perhaps the most 
active instrument of eloquence, and what con* 
tributes to the latter should not be treated as 
frivolous. Silence is divided into numerous sub- 
divisions : restraint, silent hiuts, looks, all these 
express that mute figure of rhetoric. 1 myself 
will call in the assistance af silence, by declaring 
that 1 do net intend to give precepts, but only 
seek to instruct through the medium of quota- 
tions and examples. 

The guos ego of Neptune, in Virgil, is not 
silence, it is rather restraint. This god is in the 
act of threatening Eolus, who, without his orders/ 
to oblige Juno, had raised a tempest against 
.^.ncas ; but Neptune is too powerful a god to 
condescend to vent his anger lln threats, and 
with one stroke of his tridetfl executed his will. 

Marcell us eris drew tears from the eyes of 
the wife of Augustus, by that restraint so supe- 
rior to words. ^ 

If I may be allowed to quote the Chronological 
Abridgment of the History of France, I think it 
contains a very happy instance of restraint ; it is a 
portrait of Maria De Medicis, in relating her 
death.— Maria Dc Medicis died at Cologne, in 
extreme poverty— a Princess whose end demands 
our pity, but whose mind was far below heiw 
ambition, and who perhaps did not shew enough 
of surprise, nor afilictioii at the fatal death of 
one of our greatest Kings !” The meaning of 
surprise is understood. 

What is that legion of strangers who enter out 
walls with an air of sovereignty ? It is the English. 
Paris is become their capital, since their King 
Henry the Fifth has espoused the sister of the 
lawful heir, whom a cruel stepmother has caused 
to be disinherited ; they traverse Paiis (Charles 
the Sixth was dead), they come to pass under the 
windows of Isabeau De Baviere, who awaits 
them to enjoy their gratitude and respect. But 
vfhat is her wtOl^biBent ? They observe a stern 
4E 
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silence, and do not even deign to cast their eyes 
on herivinduws. Can there be a more striking 
picture ? Could it be expected ? What a day 
of festivity! The welkin ought to have re-' 
echoed with acclan^^itions of jby 5 but no, in- | 
dignation is stronger than triumph, this is an ex- 
alted praise on the force of silence, and says more 
than has ever been written against that infamous 
Queen. 

Would not her funeral obsequies also form a 
moral picture ? She died at Paris in 1435, hav- 
ing scarcely sufficient to su])portlifc 3 her body was 
conveyed from the hotel de Saint Paul to Saint 
Denis, in a little boat, accompanied only by four 
persons. What solitude ! What forgetfulness ! 
Scarcely was it known in Paris where she lived, 
says Charles the Seventh's journal. 

The silence of Ajax, king of Salamine, is very 
remarkable in the eleventh book of the Odyssey 5 
his indignation is well known when the arms of 
Achilles were adjudged to Ulysses. Ulysses meets 
him in hell ; he was alone, far from all the 
shades, and still appeared as indignant for the 
injustice he had experienced as wlisn on earth. 
Ulysses accosts him in the most flattering man- 
ner, recalls his glory, &c. Co his mind, and the 
poet, who feels his inability to express the stat^ 
•f Ajax's soul in words, has recourse to silence ; 
Ajax answered not a word. It is thus that 
Timanthus covered the face of Agamemnon 
with a veil at the sacrifice of Iphigcnia, unable 
to express his excessive grief and barbarou.s am- 
bition. This silence in painting is as eloquent 
as in poetry, and in this instance they may well 
be termed the sister arts. | 

But what instance is more striking than that 
given in the inter^'iew between Dido and iEneas, 
in hell, as related in the sixth book of the 
dineid ? 

It is said that a man of wit, reading this fine 
piece for the first time, closed the book suddenly, 
and attempted to compose the answer he thought 
most proper Dido should make. After having 
written the finest verses he could invent, he 
opened the book, hoping to find some of his 
ideas in Virgil, and was very much astonished to 
discover that Dido’s only answer was silent in- 
dignation. 

A fine part of Homer, and which appears to 
sne not to have been sufficiently felt, is when all 
the Gods are assembled in Olympus, each bear- 
ing his respective attributes, and wishing to in- 
terest Jupiter, some in favour of the IVojans, 
others in favour of the Greeks 5 the ^universe is 
all in motion, the heavens filled with divinities, 
and the earth covered with soldiers; Jupiter 
listens, and then dismisses this multitude of im- 
mortals ; the noise of their departure heightens 
f)ur astonisbmenta What is tfien the situation 


of Achilles I what does Homer oppose to this 
general shock of all nature? He lets us sec 
Achilles alone in his tent, whose inactive state 
causes these great events. Do not fear that 
Homer should launch into reflecti»,'ns, he seems 
unconscious of the sensations he has awakened \ 
he leaves ordinary poets to mistrust the impres* 
sion they have excited ; he is conscious of the 
effect of this sublime picture; he never calls 
himself in question, for the reflections of a poet 
is, in a manner, naming one's self, and saying,— 
take care, remark the skill, admire the inven- 
tion, &c, Homer disdains the admiration which 
he is certain of obtaining, and seems forgetful of 
himself. Homer, Virgil, and the truly great 
men are very sober in their maxims and re- 
; flections, they furnish the materials, and rest on 
the minds anJ sentiments of their readers their 
pictures also do not produce their entire effect 
immediately; twenty years, thirty years, what 
do I say, even after centuries have passed, new • 
beauties are discovered, and it is this also v?4iich 
makes them always appear new ; similar to those 
subterraneous edifices swallowed' up by earth- 
quakes but preserved, they are restored to the 
light of day by frequent excavations. In a word, 
truth is made to augment each day in merit ; 
Virgil strikes less forcibly than Lucan, but Vir- 
gil always gains and Lucan loses. 

A truly fine image of silence is related of 
Penelope. A short time after her maniage, • 
being ])tcssed by her father Icarus, and her hus- 
band Ulysses, to declare whether she would fol- 
low the latter, or remain at Lacedemon, in the 
bosom of her family* what was her answer ac- 
cording to Pausanias, book third? She said 
nothing,' but hid her face with her veil." This 
is sublime. On the same spot where she gave 
this modest answer, Ulysses, who interpreted it 
in his favour, etected an 'altar to the goddess 
Pudor. 

why . should 1 seek elsewhere than in the 
holy Scriptures, for sublime instances of silence ? 
Rollin authorise^ me, in a work of Belles Lettres, 
in which he admits' of propbane authorities, and 
docs not hesitate in diving for them into the Old 
Testament. Scripture relates, that Isaac was 
placed by Abraham on the wood that composed 
Ihc pile on which he was to be sacrificed, that 
he was bound before being imolated, without 
saying a word of the dispositions of the son, or 
the discourse held to him by his father ; without 
preparing by some reflections for such a sacrifice, 
and without telling us with what sentiments the 
father and son submitted theitiselves. Josephus, 
the historian, puts along discourse in the mouth 
of Abraham, which is fine and affecting. Moses 
makes him submit in silence, and observes the 
same himself. The reason is, that one wrote 
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i‘roni his ovrn judgment, like man, and Aie other 
was iBspired by God, who dictated each word that 
flowed from his^ien. 

Abraham’s silence is the more sti iking from its 
having been preceded by the question,— i-the child 
asked his father, during their way, what wais 
going to happen, without suspecting he was 
to be the viitirn. Racine has happily imitated 
this passage in the conversation between Iphi- 
genia and Agamemnon. Holy works are inex- 
haustible on this subject; do they v^sh to express 
the mighty power of Cyrus, the master of Asia? 
.»»it is said, the earth became silent before him. 

But enough of this subject; 1 will make a 
concluding reflection : which is, that in seeking 
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j assistance in this way, and in wishing to support 
I myself by acknowledged authorities that 1 always 
need, 1 have been surprised that na/hetoricians, 
or those who have wiiitcn on metaphors and 
tropes, and all that relates eloquence, havo 
said nothing particular on the subject; they, 
however, sometimes remark the beauties whicti 
spring from silence; but it appears to me that 
this subject might be treated without falling into 
plagiarism. It is true that silence is less a bgure 
of rhetoric to which a name may be afflxed, than 
a sudden inspiration of taste, and taste follows 
no precepts ; it is the instinct of reason which, 
like that of nature, is never deceived. 

E. R, 


THOUGHTS ON REFLECTION. 


Reflection is that operation of the powers 
tind capacities of the human mind, by which we 
are enabled to discriminate both in ourselves and 
others the leading features and the most prumi- 
nciit outlines of character. 

Religion and morality arc never stationary. In 
both the man of reflection cannot but perceive a 
progressive or retrogade motion. Individuals and 
families, nations and empires, increase in happi- 
* ness in proportion as they increase in the know- 
ledge of virtue. And in proportion as they are 
unmindful of these, they degenerate, and gradually 
appioxlmate to the brute creation — throw off the 
man, and commence animal. All history justifies 
the truth of this observation ; and all experience 
conBrms the truth that is thus justified by 
history. 

To the mind of a philanthropist, the conso- 
lations a:ising from a view of religion, morality 
and society; of men, and of manners, in the 
present age, when compared with acimilar^view 
in any of the preceding ages, must be at once 
pleasing •and grateful. It must add energy to 
hope, confidence to cxertiftn, and alacrity to 
perseverance. • 

Little indeed does that man deserve of society 
who will not zealously stretch forth his arm 
to defend a system, which cannot but diminish 
the influence of vice, enlarge the boundaries of 
freedom, contract the circle of licentiousness, give 
energy to poverty,* and firmness to integrity. 

Little indeed does he deserve of the blessings 
of life who offers not advice, protection, and 
assistance to the injured and oppressed of every 
description. Separate vice from rationality, and 
man becomes harmless. Impel rationality se- 
parated from vice with the energies of virtue and 
religion, and lie becomes eminently useful and 


estimable. Man is an active being. In a state 
of rest he finds no enjoyment; in a state of error 
no satisfaction ; in a state of mischievous industry 
no consolation ; in a state of ignorance no ex- 
pansion of happiness ; in a state of superstition no 
exalted ideas of the excellency of virtue— no 
! sublime conceptions of the perfections of divine 
love; but in a state of honest and useful exenion, 
I and in a state of moral, of rational, of social and 
religious improvement, he finds cententinent a 
constant companion, hope an animating coun- 
sellor, confidence a bosom friend, diligence a 
chearful associate, benevolence an amiable ad- 
vocate, and happiness a i^vcr iSiling and a wel- 
come visitor. 

In consequence of the admission of vice into 
the world, human laws and regulations were ne- 
cessarily instituted. They act not as stimulants 
to virtue but as preventives of vice. They 3e- 
monstrate how far, how very far man is fallen 
from virtue ; but they operate not as a check to 
his progress hi the paths of duty and of excellence. 
The multiplication of depravities adds to the 
number of laws ; and the numerous refinements 
of vice combined with the studied improvement? 
of systematical knaveries, have given birtii to laws 
not requisite in former ages ; and have taken from 
the freedom of men the liberty of doing mischief 
with impunity. But as nothing can alter the 
nature and properties of virtue and vice, so nothing 
can take from man the privilege of being virtuous 
and good. Should it be the height of his ambi- 
tion to make this privilege subservient to the 
general good, he advances beyond the reach of all 
human laws, and traverses a path peculiarly bless- 
ed and enlightened by the countenance of jihe 
Supreme Ruler of the world. Human laws may 
ajiparently impede, but they can never finally 
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counteract those that are divine. As mankind 
advance in the practice oF known duties^ they 
will advance in the knowledge of causes and 
ciTects. Re&ection will teach th^'m wisdom. It 
will lead them from ignorance to knowledge, from 
vice to virtue, from nature to grace, from time to 
eternity, from earth to heaven. It will shew them 
what has bcseii done— it will impress on their 
minrls what is now doing ; and will enable them 
to anticipate wiih no small degree of certainty 
what will be the effect of transactions that may 
be passing before tiieir ryes. It wfil open to 
theii view the insignificancy of opinion, and the 
imbecility of knowledge unapplied by roHec- 
tion, when compared with the importance of 
principle, and the c.verl:c.ting existence and iin- 
changeablenc'^s of goodness. It will add to the 
extension of observation a correspondent increase 
ofadvanuges arising from diligent and just r*|K 
plication. It will correct judgment and resolve 
doubt. It will euro enthusiasm, and eradicate li- 
centiousness. It will give to liberty the fullest in- 
fluence and wisdom ; to love the dignified sup- 
port of rational power, and to disi>bedicnce the 
formidable chock of salutary and prompt coer- 
cion. 

The properties of virtue are instruments of 
happiness. Application will demonstrate their 
■utility, and experience their efficacy. Call re- 
flection to your assist tnce, imd wisdom will give 
animation to hope, and energy to exertion. True 
wisdom is generated by refliction. In a very 
salutary degree it is attainable by every one. 
Ignorance cannot wholly exclude it; poverty can 
scarcely escape fie. Learning may reject it; 
knowledge may contl'mn it ; nobility may de- 
spise it ; hut pride with all its efforts, can possess 
but the smallest portion of it. Humility and 
wisdom unite hand in li«:id with renection. These 
are inseparable cum])aniotis. Meanness, false- 
hood, and duplicity, find no associates h'^re. 

Reflection is the nurse of philaaihrupy j her 
tears are tears of genuine worth; whether sor- 
row or joy be the cause for which they flow, 
they are ever truly valuable; they relieve the 
heart, and ennoble the mind ; they offer to vice 
the sacr'ficc of regret, and to mercy the increase 
of gratitude; they are the consolations of rej>cn- 
tance, and the first-fruits of conversion. Sur- 
rounded by the curtain of darkne.ss, they often 
times flow in private when no eye can behold 
them, or immersed in the gloom of solitude, 
furrow the cheeks in silence, when no officious 
intruder can arrest their progress. It is then that 
the heart enjoys the present, regrets ihe past, 
and by hopes or fears anticipates the future ; it 
is then that the objects of penury and want, which 
wevnay have passed by without an offer of assist- 
ance, present themselves to our view, and call 


forth the sigh of sorrow and compunction, and 
give birth to the feelings of pitv and comimsera- 
tion. It is then that those whom we have injured, 
neglected, or traduced, offer themselves in a 
thousand varied forms to our consideration ; it is 
then that those whom we have despised and con- 
temned become formidable and terrific ; it is 
then that lhos« whom, ungenerously and unjustly, 
we hcive lightly esteemed, shine with a lustre 
that adds to tht* blackness of deformity the odium 
of suspicion ;• it is then that those to whom we 
have exhibited tokens of ingratitude appear de- 
corated in garments transcendently lesplendent, 
and incsliifiably valuable; it is thm that the 
rudeness of in.itteniion is punished by the up- 
braidin^s of sensibility, and the contempt of in- 
diffv.rence by the bitirriicss of recolKciion ; it is 
then that thpso on whom we Ivave bestowed the 
true milk of human kindness are presented to 
our view, as petitioning the giver of blessings to 
increase in us the power of doing good, and the • 
means of becoming happy ; it is then that 'love 
appears supremely desirable, drives from the 
heart every selfish sen^ation, and gives for the en- 
joyment of man a taste of the happiness desirable 
fror^ the pcifcctions of his nature; it is then 
that man feels as he ought to fed, superior to 
hirasdf ; it is then that he perceives something 
in his n.iture, in his feelings, his conceptions, 
his hopes, his fears, his resolutions, his capacity, 
and his expectations, that at once surprise and ' 
astonish him; it is tlicn that be is compelled to 
enquire, what is man, at once unmindful of his 
dignity and depravity, that a Being, infinite in 
power, in wisdom, and in kiiowledg*’, -hoiildbe 
at all mindful of him ? Can powers and capa- 
cities cilrulated for an eternity of improvement, 
be intended for time only ? Shall death be the 
closing s'vnc of knowledge, of consciousness, and 
of rational existence? Shall he then for ever 
cease to remember and enquire, to reason and 
•adore' Shall he not rather be endowed with 
powers of a more comprehensive nature, and a ' 
capacity to acquire knowledge of a less doubtful 
complexion ? SliaV he not then more tauly dis- 
cern the wisdom of Providence, and trace the 
footsteps of divinity with redoubled ardour and 
adoration ? SViall he not then disseminate hap- 
piness without allov, acquire wisdom without the 
appendages of folly, communicate knowledge 
wi'.hout error, participate in pleasures unadul- 
terated with frailties, and delights in friendships 
which fear ( amiot weaken, space canqot separate, 
taste divi.lc, mortality destroy, or death annihi- 
late? Shall he not then be* qualified to experi- 
ence and epjoy in every possible way, and in 
every varied fon the happiness of communi- 
cating pleasure vrithout the probability of dis- 
appointment, or the possibility of error? Shall 
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not minds then be as recognizable at ])lrfcor\s now I 
are^ And shall not thoi»e whom he lutl loved 1 
and admired ip a prt!Sent cxi‘«tent state, give added 1 
pleasure to his feelings, and varied ssns.ai<ins of 
delight to enjoyments ? Or will reflection [ 
teach us to suppose that the remembrances or [ 
time, and the recollections of love, of benevo | 
lence, and of friendship, of reciprocity <-.f aiFoc-| 
tion, and similarity of sentiments, will be lost in 
the beatitudes of eternity ? Most assuredly it 
will not. Nothing that can acW to happiness 
will then be forgotten ; notV.ing that can givoan 
increase to pleasure, will then be plat ed beyond 
the reach of recollection ; noth ing*l hat can add 
to the perfection or to the e.Ktent of enj *ynicnt, 
will then be forbidden or denied. Withorn a 
consciousness of what was meritorious, agreeable, 
and lovely, and a known contor^iity of conduct 
agreeably to such consciousness, the ntilitv of 
a pre-existent probationary state can ncith* r be 
conceived nor demonstrated. T» iiiaii all the 
plflms of wisdom which wi are capable of con- 
ceiving or ])ursuin:j, are founded in j)rogressive 
knowledgr*, purity, and i tve. 

Permit the elTorts of refl'-ction to banish oik- 
vice from your heart, and or-’ ctrnt' from your, 
judgment, and youi st-K of virtue and of wi.s-* 
doin is instantaneously stre -gtli-"*’' d and m- 
creJiscd. The balance in favour of virtue and of[ 
wisdom b'-comes more .strong in pioposlion as 
vices and errors become it'« numerous and le^s 
formidable. And every c-'Hort that lessens the] 
number of vi«’es and errors jit the world, or I 
wc’ikeng their influence in ourseh'js ^-.r other'.,! 
adds TO the stock both of wisdojn and of virtue a ; 
portion of merit that lim*' will recognize andi 
posterity appreciate. In the register* of eternity j 
will be engraven the nobility of man. Perc iv- . 
ing the dr'gradatioii of our mjTure to' have origi- 
nated from an act that we had nn -ower to pre- ' 
vent, our business is to coiinreract with unceasing j 
assiduity the vkv;, we perceive, anjd the enor . we | 
deto<;^ To ennoble the heart is to eiircli the j 
man; to e^a'd irate vice is to aniiihila'.e <;!avery ; ; 
to correct eiror i.s t»i banish con t'^ntioii ; and to j 
establish virtue is to insure Kdi:ity. j 

Give to refloctina efficacy of application, ' 
*and to apj))ic'ition the 'uoritr*^ jierseverance, and * 
you give to man a clu ■> to happine^^, and .i p3s.s- j 
port to immorTaiity. Thus will y<^'i suture ♦ he | 
imaginai ' M from th™ dangers of decejjtior*, .md 
fortify the heja'i against the attractions of tern- ! 
porary fiivolities, the contagion of fashuuiTblc ' 
levities, and t1i<) corruption of acknowledged dc- | 
pravities. ( 


The I'loasures and the advantages arising from 
the proper .md fiitbful applicaiion of reflection 
arc valuable and pen.aanent ; to^he influence, 
and to the imports ncc of these pleasures and 
these advantages, every g^od action gives an 
additional charm and an additional weight. The 
good man lives no» f(»r himself alone ; to lieighten 
and to secure the happiness of mankind is the 
prevailinc; wish and the ardent jrrayeruf his hear!, 
and the highest object of his ambition ; h«re the 
extent of Jiis desires, and the summit of his 
wishe-, are happily within the limits of his duty, 
and the i irrumfcrence of his influence. 

Past transactions are lessons of instruction, il- 
lustrated by events that, by the njieiatious of the 
mind, the application trf reflection will convert 
iiitOMiurc'S of wKdoin pregnant with blessings 
of the greatest iinpoitance to human happinc.s.s. 
It is here tiiat we behold the follies of those 
whom the woild once thought wise, the error.s of 
those who were considered as infallible, the de- 
ficiencies of those to whom former ages had at- 
tached the characteristics of perfection, and the 
visdom of those whom nations and kingdoms 
I'jacl prucl.uined as fouls, or considered as insane. 
In the page of history the fooleries of life exhibit 
varied and numerous traits of mental imbecility. 
It i^> here that ainbiliori is stript of its disguise, 
and pride of its extreme decorations. Here con- 
ceit \> deprived of the influence she assumed ; 
and learning, abashed at the knowledge acquired 
iiy reflection, ceases to corrupt the taste, or*di- 
reel the judgment; here superstitiop vanishes at 
the investigation of truth, and give.s to the in- 
ferences of enquiry the rewinds of conviction j 
here reason assumes the^iower she hail lost, and ‘ 
restores to the character and society of men a 
•rcjicration of slaves ; here religion wrests from 
tile arm of power the rod of oppression, and 
opens to the world a system of governmeflt in- 
luienced by mercy, actuated by love, supported 
by equity, maintained by justice, and preserved 
by piety ; here feminine weakness is happily 
supci'sedcd by the powers of mental exertion, and 
: he partner and companion of man is gratefully 
rccegnizcd as a being in no respect intellectutlly 
•nferior to himself. 

'J'he blush of reflection is the criterion of sen- 
.ubihty, and the acknowledgement of error, of 
iruilt, or of impropriety. And he, who in him- 
sJi' finds nothing to suspect or condemn, has 
innocence for his security, ignorance for his re- 
fuge, or vice for his patron. 
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mats speak a language peculiar to themselves^ and 
perfectly understand each other; however, it 
must be allowed at the same time, that such 
language is gre&ily limited, and does not extend 
beyond the wants of life, for nature has given 
them the faculty of s]¥eaking for expressing only 
their desires and feelings, in order by this means 
to satisfy their wants, and obtain whatever is 
necessary for their existence and preservation; 
all they think, and all tliey feci, may be reduced, 
thereftJFe, to animal life; and as we have the 
stroiigest reasons to believe it so, we Kiust not 
consequently expect from them any abstract 
ideas, metaphysical reasonings, or curious re- 
searches on the objects that surround them ; but 
rather confine the whole scope of their science to 


the principles, of self-preservation, and the pro- 
pagation of their species, which alone influence 
all their actions. 

But now, Sir, notwithstanding all the above 
assertions, 1 trust that you, nor any person that 
will take the trouble to peruse the above treatise, 
can suppose an intention to undervalue man, or 
suppose him of less dignity in the creation than 
Providence seems to have intended ; but 1 would 
moderate his excess of pride, by shewing that 
other crtaiurcs have their excellencies as well as 
he, and are endued with capacities, which even 
compared with his own, he will find no reason 
to despise. 

II. 


TflE ACCOUNT STATED BETWEEN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

AND NINETEENTH. 

FRAGMENT FROM LICHTENBERG. 


Nothing is so difficult to translate into another 
language as those lively pieces, which the Eng- 
lish call humour, and the Germans laune^ and 
which cannot hi rendered into French, without 
changing the construction of the sentences, and 
adapting them to the character of the author, or 
of the work mentioned ; but these two nations 
have, to describe this species of pleasantry, ex- 
preslions which ha^e no corresponding words in 
jt'r^ach, their authors are no less embarrassed 
when asked an exact definition of the meaning of 
these words ; it is a style, that without injuring 
the taste, or falling into the burlesque, com- 
prehends a mixture of all kinds, familiar and 
exalted things, comic and noble expressions, 
lively and serious reflections, all mixed together; 
all is forgiven, provided the writer knows, with- 
out clearly announcing his end, which would 
spoil all, but by the general impression of the 
work, how to present a sketch forming the 
a«8emblage of all his ideas, in appearance so 
unconnected, and so irreconcileable according to 
established rules. U is almost impossible to point 
out, with precision, the centre of the author's 
abservations ; but he must guide us to it, and 
arrest our attention without constraint, and al- 
most imperceptibly; arrived at this jiitch, we 
should atill have our doubts, and throw aside our 
spectacles, to look through the medium of his, 
and to view tlie prospect which our eyes descry 
only with the colouring decorations or defor- 
mities, ^thc sublime or low aspect, which were 
ofFered ; the extensive scene of the moral and 
physical ^ world must be unfolded to us in a 


^cetious, yet instructive manner, with striking 
contrasts, under a new and conspicuous garb ; 
the details, in particular, should be collected with 
simplicity; that the most original, the most 
lively, and the most grave expressions, naturally 
tend to the common end, to the point of view 
to which the writer has insensibly drawn, or ele- 
vated us, to that turn of mind, and disposition of 
soul, which he has substituted for ours, and with 
which he has known how to identify us. 

This proves, that men alone of superior minds 
arc able io exercise that idagic sway over us, and 
that no style will jiroduce fewer gdod works, and 
more silly imitations, and ridiculous essays than 
this. 

Without mentioning those French authors 
who are entiiled^o the appellation of humourous, 
and are loo well known to need being men- 
tioned, Horace, in his ^epistles, I.ucian, in his 
dialogues, among the ancients; Cervantes, Ra- 
belais, Swift, Fielding, and Sterne, among the 
modems, have possessed to an eminent degree 
this ait of painting human life under the most 
pleasing and exalted features, and while playfully 
' conversing, to teach the most useful precepts, 

I the most ])rofound and sublime truths, without 
I becoming tiresome, or burlesque, 
j III Germany, a distinguished place generally 
i allowed, professor Lich’.eubcrg is among the 
I writers endowed with this inspiration, which the 
English denominate humour \ he possessed it to 
such an cinineut degieo, that, with the exception 
of the Memoirs which he presented to .the Royal 
Academy of Gottingen, it was impossible for 
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him tu treat of even the most absttaci sciences, 
wil^ioiu cnriveniiifi hiswoik with iroaical bailies, 
which never jkbandoiict! him. 

We hope that our readers will have no objec- 
tion to our jjivin.!; them a specimen of the style 
of this author, so celebrated by our neighbours, 
and we will cliiise a (lieoe u'hich was written in 
17S3, when the improvement of balloons occu- 
])i'xl the natural philosopher-?, and which w'as 
printed in the collection of his posthumous works. 
It is entitled, “ Considtrations onVErostatic Ma- 
chiiu's.” It runs thus : 

The •ighteenth century may, with some 
pride, transmit to the ninorccntli, tlie inventory 
t)f informalioM which it has acquired, and the 
di-icovtri s with whicii it has enriched the hu- 
man race. When its successor, on receiving 
the sceptre from the hand of its predecessor, 
will demand an iiccount of its discoveries, the 
e'ghleenlh century mav aiiswei : 

“ I have di:icrniined the extent of the earth; | 
I iiavc imprisoned the lightning in bottles; 1 
Jiave dis overed animals that are more wonder- 
.inl than the fabulous scipent of Jicrue; n-.h en- 
dued with the p<»wer refused to the Olympian 
Jupiter, the faculty of destroy ing each other 
under tlie water, by hiirhiig invisible thunder ; 
thro’ the means of Liiinams, I have executed the 
first inventory of the works of nature. 1 have 
witnessed the return of two comets, when the 
.furlough Halley had granted them was expired; 
instead of one spcciei of gas known by my prede- 
cessors, I can count thirteen ; I nave metamor- 
phoiied the air into solid bodies, and solid bodies 
jn*o air ; 1 have prepared quicksilver for the 
forge, raised enormous heaps by means of fire, 
shot with water as with gunpowder; l»havc se- 
duced plants, and .made them bear natural chil- 
dren ; I have made steel as soft as butler ; I have 
melted glass in water, banished g<dd from the 
throne it had usurped for ages, as the heaviest of 
metals, and substituted plaiina in us stead ; I 
have invented a telescope, such as even Newton 
considered impossible to produce. 1 have at 
once determined the direct^n of loadstone in a 
manner that cannot be di-'puteil ; 1 have hatched 
eggs without hens; 1 have reduced thel^ishop 
of Rome and his episcopal functions*; 1 have 
crushed the head of a powerful and dangerous 
hydra. 

“ I have seen Peter I. and Catharine, and Fre- 
derick, and Leibnitz, and Newton, and Euler, 
and Winclcelman, and Mengs, and Cook, and 
Garrick. 


4 
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, “ I have treated an immense new empire; I 

have added a fifth part to the glob' , and made 
' vessels sail through the aw; augmented ihe num- 
ber of plancis, diminidiecl tliat of elements, and 
, reduced the sun to the rank^f a satellite ” 

A great number of ihtse discoveries, Lich- 
tenbeig adds, “ however imporuuit tliey may 
i appear, are still only emiiiyoi that require to he 
i carefully developed. What result do they not 
I promise, if wocoiu^ider that the sirtMO’th yhich 
I formerly scarcely sulbr-d to give the hi a impres- 
! sion of pfmting, would now shake the \ aiican ? 

• that a needle rubbed with loadstone unites tlie 
most distant p.iUs of the globe together; and 
that, through the means uf saltpetie and brim- 
sume, which formerly only burned the fingers, 
coniineiits may be severed! Ah! if we could 
<»blain the key of the sacred vault, where a thou- 
sand similar ihscoveries lie buried ! Who will 
dare to afiirm that we shall not attain the means 
of prolonging our lives to the lengthened j>criod 
of nineteen hundred years ; to impose our yok '3 
upon whales, and to ride from pole to pole upon 
i their b.uks; to displaic the magnetic poles of 
i our earth; lo give new ones to (\iyenne and 
I Borneo, and arm the poles \Tiih a Caucasus of 
I iron ? Who knows whether, by the instruction 
j of chemistry, or physiology, a skiltiil minister of 
I finances may not succeed in inventing a kind of 
I salve proper to make a precious wool grow on 
the backs of those who are tributary to him, 
which might be sheared every year, and thus ac>i 
to the public treasury. 

Unhappily all these fine things remain hid- 
den in a labyrinth whose mazcilfiiicoti has vainly 
explored ; and man is sffll to-day as four thou- 
sawd years ago, condemned to invent the grandest 
tilings, in the same maimer as swine discover 
salt water and mineral sources." 

If the worthy Lichtenberg had been able* to 
make the eighteenth century f^peak three lustres 
later, at the time of its dis ippearance, he would 
have doubtless given mure interest and extent to 
the deceased’s harangue. 

Wcare, after all, far from offering this ex- 
tract from the celebrated moralist as a specimen 
of pure taste. Wc shall content ourselves with 
^ observing, that our translation ronld not attain 
the graces and sarcastic wit of the original ; and 
that, what L disapproved of by foreign judges, 
may not be a fault among a nation whose taste 
follows diTercnt rulfs, and whose genius is lesa 
encumbered wuh fcttcis. 

£. B. 
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ZULBAU; 

AN INDIAN TALE. 


Yon shall no longer deceive me, weak and . 
treacherous mortals ! Too long luve 1 paid ho- . 
ma<^e lo yoer feigned virtues ; loo long, to be- 
lieve you goo'l, liJVvi 1 shut niy eyes to your ac- j 
tion**, .^nd only listened to your words. When ^ 
you wi’.lied lo apjit ar eslini:ililo, 1 never failed to 
admire you, #»iid willmg’y los' s ghr of you during 
the time y<'U were no long r so. I am at last 
•weary of witnessing this ioi g cunveniioii uf lies, 
winch wf sign npi>n oui entiancc into ihe woild. j 
1 no long r sec any thing hut what b despicable 
in this ass nnbl.ig'* of ainmuls, who arc, at the 
same time, pioud ami low, envious .itid con- 
temptuous; i'gilatcd ill every contrary sense by 
the desire of praise, by then indilTcrence to vir- 
tue, hv llie love of idleness, by the dcMicof ac- 
tivity ; who torment themselves for a i ustime, 
and destroy 'hemselvcs to be able to exist. 

Nature m treating Mic*m according to their de- 
sert'5, conde mns them to a crowd of evils, Buf 
these evils wcMC mil sufficient, and they agreed 
among ihemsrdvcs to invent a thousand others, 
with ill' hope that their neighbours might en- 
di re tliem; and of all their .ig oemeuis lifts is 
\hp only one they have not violated But why 
these iinav.iil ng complaints ? 1 urn like the 

slave who was sent by his master to a wretched 
caravansary. ^ It you find yourself comforia- 
abh' there,” said he if. him, “ you will wait fo*- 
me ; 1 shall not fail to be with you in a few days : 
if not, no hing ought to prevent your leaving it 
without me Tlie slave expected him inde- 
sp ur the fool did not sec the door !” 

Thus spoke Zulbar, who, ilui gh in the prime 
of youth, had experienced injustice and ingia- 
ti tide fie was in an immense wood ; all around 
ll<iii was -ooli'ary and silent. A tremendous storm 
hid just covered the earth with streams of rain 
f .lid hail ; flashes of lightning were still percep- 
t lie amid the sombre foliage; thunder was still 
he rd in the di^Vtnce; and the unhappy Zulbnr, 
fatigued, and wet bv the storm, banished from 
his country, wandciing, and covered with rags, 
walked slowly, his head bent down und^rthc 
bnneh'S of the cocoa trrtes. On a sudden, 
yielding to his hst reflections, he stopped, drew 
his dagger, and raised his arm to plunge it into 
his breast, when he he..rd a voice that exclaimed, 

Respect thy days, thou mayestbe useful to me.” 

Ah ! 1 am weary of being useful, answ^^red 
licj' vilh disdaUwJ have only found ingratitude 


' However, while saying this, he had lowered hi* 

• dagger, and, by an involuntary motion, advanced 
tuwaids the spot whence the voice prcceef.ed. 

, Discovering do one near him, where art thou 
he exclaimed, “ hasten to appear.— What 
dost ihou require ?”— I require,” replied the 
voice,— that you should stoop by the side of 
this hedge of eglantine; look nearer the ground, 
•and raise that rose leaf whose weight prevents me 
j frrnn moving ” 

Zulbar a^onislud, looked, and at last saw 
the lose haf, raised it with the point of the 
poigfurd, which he still held in his hand, and 
then discovered an ant, that, shaking 'he r.iin 
with which it was i ncumhered, and wiping it off 
wall its anteniva:, came and placed its'*lf at the 
feet of Zulbar, c»i)d looking at him said : 

** Thanks be to thee, geiierniis stranger ! For 
.111 hour I have been uiub r tliai leaf, ami had 
only been able to disengage my head. Without 
your charitable assisiunc(>, I might perlvips hive 
perished, which would have giuv^ d me much, 
as I am very well coirented with my st.ition. 
You appear to be much dissatisfied with vours. 
1 have hc.ird your bitter complaints; 1 saw you 
on the point of terminating your existence.— 
Whai pleasure 1 should feel, my dear benefac- 
tor, if 1 could coiuribu’e in any way to render 
your life more supportable.” 

“ And, who are you then, answered Zulb.ir, 
more astonished than ever ? how is it th:i: you 
have the power of speaking and reasoning 

You would be much embarrassed, rejoined 
the insect, iff were to ask you the same question. 
But I will explain to you who lam ; commence 
I by relating your misfortunes; perh.ips my ad- 
vice may be useful to you From wh..t I heard 
I you say, it appears ihat you have much to com- 
plain of men, which dues not surprize me, as I 
I knowYhat almost the whole of them are wicked. 
However, 1 think ir possible to avoid their ma- 
lice with a little care, and 1 have seen but very 
few unhappy being'* who have noi drawn their 
misfortunes upon thems- Ives.” 

You are severe, interrupted the Indian, and 
you will doubtless per'>uade me that the leaf 
which crushed you fell by your taiili.” 

Spe.iking thus, Zulbar seated himself close to 
the ant. The insect, better lo hear him, climbed 
1 on the branch of a wild rose bush ; and Zulbar 
commenced his hisWry following terms ; 
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I am the son uf a rich jeweller of the town i run overthN path^ and she whose light foot- 
of Tiipra. My father, satisfied with the fortune ; steps will leave the characters unellaced, is to b# 
he had acquired by his labours, did not bring rne Queen of Tipra , 

lip to his trade, lie built a handsome house in , ‘‘Wliy should 1 care, 1 replied, whom th# 
a vill.if:*? ut stonie distance from the capital, pur- | king marries, the lightest o%ihe heaviest of his 
chafed the surrounding lands, and left meat the ' subjects? How ! exclaimed ihe fakir, will you 
age ol eighteen, possessor or a domain as exteji- ‘I not obey the King’s commcirids’ must not your 
sive as it was uselul, a charming retreat, and a ;j sister Balkis repair to the field ? Heaven, to re- 
great quantity of ready money. I had a sister, ' ward her virtue, w;il place her on the ihrone. 
Younger than myself, named Balkis, remarkably Tlniik on tlie glory wh.ch waiM h»'r. andvhat 

beautiful, and of a very amiabfe disposition, i scope she will have to exercise her benevvdence. 

Wc were so tenderly attached, that we had pro- Think aso, that herbrother Znlbar, whose wis- 
miscdcach other never to separate. ji dom and talents have been comparatively lost ia 

“ Both possessing a fonuiiegreatf}' above our ^ this obscure village, will perhaps soon dedicate t# 
wants, wc endeavoured to employ our riches in ihe hanpinesN of a wliole nation, tliese tah nts, 
contributing to the happiness of our fellpw-crea- j! f<>r which he is account- ble Gcul. In short, 

tures. Our house was open to our neighbours,! beware of forgetting, tlut religion and morality 
to all sirangers'and travellers, and •was also the |! forbid you to oppose 'lie will of i leaven, 
asylum of the poor. Our fortune was almost l| ‘‘ Tins iiwal.cned vaiions letlectums. Myaf- 
wholly devoted to hospitality and benevolence, j* fectioii for Balkis, the hope of seeing her on a 
My lister had reserved to herself the department throne, which 1 felt she would grace; thecoii- 

of giving alms, assisting ill sick, and presenting sciousness thai she wiuilil pom h .ppincss on her 

the young maidens who were poor, with dow- subjects, and the desir * — — 
lies, to enable them to fin respectable hus- I “ Of being her minister,” intiTruptrd the ant ; 
Bauds. I had taken upon myself the charge of j ** thij» was the motive which caii.sed your decision^ 
furnishing with work all the labourers who ■ without your havingeven acknowledged it y<mr- 
were in need of bread, and doing the honours of 'self 1 know how to dpi>r. ciate those disinteresiecl 
our house: on 'each festival our good villagers sentiments in which our own interest is enve- 
■wcreceitatn of finding umler our roof a homely, loped, and in which we conceal our ambition 
yot plentiful repast, which we shared wiih them, and vanity even from oursolvc-.. Yon remini 
Then musicians were called in, dances enlivened me of a certain fox, who one day wa.s caught in 
the whole evening, and our guests, when they a snare. See, said he to me, wiih a plaintive 
bade us farewell, crowned our brows with flowers, voice, what it costs me for loving my biothers 
kissed our hands with tears of joy, and besought too well. In passing by this trap, 1 Icared tlial 

Heaven to watch over our prosperity. the bait ii coniained might dr.i.r some innocent 

“ For four years 1 enjoyed that peaceful bliss, i fox to his ruin ; I wisheif to remove it, and fell 
the charms of which are only known when it into the snare. 

ha. fleeted away ! My wishes were limited ; no “Bui I will say no more, Zulbar, for I sc# 
regret blasted iny rest ; I loved my sister, and you are very unhappy. You may proceed with 

was loved by her: this tender affection contented I your history.” • 

•ur souls. 1 heard blessings showering from «* One would imagine that you arc already ao- 
every side on the name of Balkis^ she some- quainted with it, continued the unfortunate In- 
times heard praises of her brother, and this was ' dian. 1 conducted my sister to the field, and 

the sweetest reward of our actions. In a word, | she was chosen by the king. Fiom that momeni 

1 was the happiest of men, • when one morning , became the mistress of the kingdom, and 
1 received thu visit of a young fakir who livtd bad all the places at her disposal, llonoui# 

in our neighbourhood, and who every week was were hcajied upon me, 1 was the f.ivourit# 

sSpplied with provisions from our table. of the court, and rereived universal l.oimig# 

“Zulbar, said he, do you know the news’ from all ranks of people. I was young, rich^ 
No, 1 replied, what has happened ? The Queen credulous, and the iavourite’s brother. The nair# 
of Tipra is dead, and the king has caused nn and courtiers overpowered me with caresses, and 

edict to be published, by which all the young eagerly sought my friendship. 1 Was not avari- 

maidens of the kingdom, from the age of sixteen cious, but readily shared among.t my numerous 
to twenty, are obliged to repair to an immense friends, my foriunc, my credii, and nijr 

field in the vicinity of the capital. In the middle estates. 1 sold all my lands, that I might be abl# 
of this field is a narrow path, strewed over with to lend them the interest; I inces-samly fatigued 
ihe finest sand, on which some mysterious clia- my sister to obtain for them the post they desired ^ 
racters are to be lightly traced, with the end of and 1 thought myself amply repaid for my tmu- 
a wand. All the young maidens are successively We, and ruin, by the extreme gratitude of those 

iFZ 
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1 had obliged, by the praises which were showered 
on me, niid their pretended lively affection. 

Such friendship and universal homage at 
last emboldened my sister to have me appointed 
vizier. This was ^plauded by all the court ; 
and 1 saw myself more ])ralsed, more beloved 
than ever. They already, in anticipation, cele- 
brated the success of my administration ; nothing 
was s[)oken of but my glory j and as I heard my- 
self ^ often termed a man of superior abilities, 

I finished by believing it, and resolved to prove 
such. I appliwd earnestly, and employ ed all my 
time andjiulgmenl in well regulating thealVairs 
of the kingdom, to render it flouriahing, and to 
fliniinish the burdens of the people. 1 had hi- 
therto been profuse ofmy own riches, but 1 now I 
became avaricious with legard to those of the! 
king. 1 abolished numerous abuses, and only 
real merit met from me with reward. I accom- j 
])Lshed, nearly at the same time, the doubiing |j 
of the public treasury, and the aboiu liniont of |j 
half the taxes. 1 hoped by ihi'.> to jintify the Ij 
good opinion 1 had gained. 1 reckoned that this ! 
success would render my friend.-, a hundred times { 
happier than myself, but alas, 1 had no fiiends. | 
The people began loudly to nuirnaiir, and cSi- i 
balled to have me turned out of adniinialration. (i 
Those who had shared my property were the j 
most inveterate against me, particularly the fa- | 
Iclr. This young man, whose fatal advice had'! 
been the cause of my coming to court, and wlio, i 

a recompence, 1 had raised to the dignity of * 
chief of our priests, was at the head of my ene- 
mies. The king himself, each day, increased in 
coldness towardst'lRe ; the greater services 1 ren- 
dered him, the less he^ikedme; 1 was detested 
by the court and the city ; every body meditated 
my ruin ; and, without the protection of Balkis, 
my persecutors would have caused me to perish 
tbc scaffold. 

<‘One idea still consoled me; it was, that the 
people were happier than they had been under 
my predecessors, although they were still op- 
pressed by the nairs. The licence these great 
personages enjoyed, made them think they were 
a\v)ve the laws. 1 seized an occasion of unde- 
ceiving them. The magistrate of police one 
morning informed me, that two young nairs 
having sought a quarrel the day before with a 
poor weaver, had beaten him with their sticks 
until he expired under their blows. ) imme- 
diately sent for the two nairs, heard the avowal 
of their crime, shewed tliem the law by which 
they were condemned, and had them delivered 
up to the elephants. 

All the courtiers were indignant at this un- 
eximpled justice. My sister with difficulty saved 
any Ufe : but 1 became the idol of the people, 
who called me their friend, their father 5 and 


thought, thut as 1 had supported them when 
they were attacked, 1 should do the same if they 
commenced hostilities. The next day, two 
weavers having quarrelled with a tuiir, made 
him expire under their blows. 1 'ent for the 
two wtaverA, heard the avowal of their crime, 
shewed them the law by whi h they were con- 
demned, and had them delivered up to the ele- 
phants. 

From this instant I became the execration 
of those who Imd the day b'*fore adored me ; and 
as I had no si-?ter ainorig-t the people to appease 
them, an immense armed crowd surroiinded my 
palace, guid>cl by former friends. My slaves 
opened the doors, and my wives shewed them 
my chamber. I had only time to escape by an 
unknown subterran..-oiis passage, which coni- 
niunicated with the country; I exchanged my 
c'oihcs with a mendicant, and sought refuge in 
an impenctra’-^le wood. I'ut soonj noiwitliKtand- 
ing the perils 1 had endured, tlie friffndshi;) 1 
bore my sister induced me again to enter iho 
city. t)n my arrival, 1 heard the lown-ciier of- 
fering a reward of a thousand pieces of gold for 
my head; and 1 learned that Balkis, divorced^ 
from the king, had just been conducted out of 
his dominions. Still disguised, I endeavoured to 
follow my sister's steps ; wandering from desart 
to desart, walking all night, and hid during the 
day, not daring to pass through the villages, but 
when compelled by hunger to ask charity.— 
Alas ! 1 was refused even at the door of my own 
lioubi; ; I bathed with tears the steps of my for- 
mer dwelling, and was near expiring with hun- 
gar before that asylum which had so often been 
open to receive llie unfortunate. At last, after 
innumerable fatigues^ and having braved death a 
thousand times, having drank the last dregs of 
the cup of misfortune, 1 quitted the kingdom of 
Tipra, but could not find Balkis. 1 feel 1 can- 
not live uncertain of her fate ; and, without } eur 
interposition, a blow from my poignard would 
have delivered me from my insupportable cala- 
mities. Do you still think them merited'” 

“ Yes, answered ijje ant. Why did you be- 
lieve the fakir who praised your tJlenis ? Why 
conduct? your sister before the king? Why ac- 
cept the place of vizier? 1 could ask you why 
you did many other things. You did not then 
know, my friend, that the only blessing in this 
world is retirement. Retirement ! gift of God ! 
which Brama grants only to l)is favourites.— 
Sweet retirement I source of peace and happi- 
ness ! this you possessed, mistaken man, and. 
took great pains to lose this inestimable treasure ! 
You tormented yourself, to furnish fortune with 
weapons for your own destruction. 

1 was not born with half the advantages you 
received from nature. 1 was the eldest sea of 
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the King of iK^f^hadoi.i ; I was tci hTivc laho- |!. 
nU’jl hi> cMuj/in-j ;.nf’, vithv)iit iIil* advice of a jj 
lhamin, one of iijy Jiii'Mi's, I sluuiicl nut have 
avoided lhi*> nii^fc-rtijiie 'i'liis Ihaniin, nanvcd | 
13abehcl;in, ineujily into i!ie niysioiics j 

Of H’isclom, a btudy v.liifh i; g'.’nvM..ilv liio: "’it , 
diiTic'ilt, tedious, and C'fr.'.;>iiCAl( d. ; but ^vli^ch . 
consibt>, only in two niaxnns : To injure no one, 
and live in obscurity. 

At tbe age of sev';uconj my rank, iny ele- 
vation, and the throne winch thi A,#'*ned me, were 
the ( bji'ct'. of my :’,vcr3iv>ii. I b g-n to know 
in.iUl:iiKl 5 I had just seen my cuiiinry tom by a 
civiruiidsiiiiyuinary war, tlio iiiOj^ lieincudous 
that has ever been witnessed on tiie borileis t<f 
the Cau'ys, 'I he cauie of tliis dreadful w .r 
was nutlnng but that one tribe had rtqliircd the 
]>ri\ilo"e of wearing p .nto<l an -ihc. j 

tlut every boj’y ■'Inuild v. v. ar round i aps ; and ib.o j 
jmer^ed ni burnt iho haive^ts, tlm vil- 

lages, mas-^ac:r:*d ilieir f.tlurs an I ihcir bioilici'., 
llitf one for having th( so caps which had nev.M 
ruled iheni ofAii luiad-icli ; the t'tlier fr^r having 
turn offili it ht\.d-Jrt;sb they loudly abused, and 
secretly cnvi(?d. 

So muchpiidc and atrocity, obstinacy and 
ignorance, did not jn-*|/ire me tuwaids human na- 
ture wi ll the ^contempt it deserved, but with 
theconiniisoration each fellow creature should f'vl 
for a brother. 1 resolved to fly, and hide inyv>elf 
amidst the solitude of de^evt^, to avoid the mis- 
f Iff line ofliving with such wicked madmen. My 
father died, and, that very day, leaving an au- 
thentic writing, by which I yielded to my bro- 
ther my crown and rights, I departed, accom- 
panied by DabchelLn. We came and established 
ourselves in this solitary furc.'»t, whiqli is more 
mysterious than you imagine. 

“ Here we built a hut, and planted in our 
garden the trees which were most necessary for 
•ur support *, we cultivated the earth, and our 
tranquil days were crowned vvitli virtue, labour, 
and friendship. Here, free from*care, ^dtho.it 
having once been visited byitlHiciion or ill ness, 
unknown to the woild and forgotten, we re- 
mained one hundred ycar^', enjoying together 
the charms of peace, the gicaiest of ^11 bles- 
^ing^, and that delightful repose wl^ich poor 
worldly mortals cannot comprehend, while the 
pleasures of friendship, augnicntcd by solitude, 
replaced all the vain amusements we had cbo.^en 
to forego, and. increased the joy we mutually 
tasted. How true was our happine-ss— the age 
that oiir existence lasted, appeared but a Heel- 
ing moment. Our white beards alone made us 
perceive that we were fast approaching the term 
of our career; yet our minds were nut impaired 
by age: when, to heighten our felicity, Brama 
tiiitcU us jn a draam : ‘ Sons of Adimo, he 


.'.iM, you liave known fLal bli^s; ih.c linie i 
livfd when voiir ‘•ouls miiNt foi.^j'ke tliu* prison of 
clav they li.ivo so King inhabiicd, and pa.ss fhnj* 
fho various changes which the will of Visnou h.ai 
<»rdjincd. But you sh.ill nut he sep.i rated, your 
abode will be cliaii"cd, but not your niaiiiKiv. 
Live .’gain to be fm c .or hiippy, to luve each 
other ; and to be ihdu“>’ nous in rctircinoiU.’ 

“At thc've wouL ho \ inr.licd iitvav, and 
suddenly aw.di.inp, 1 fuuiul 1 v. :vs under i^biish 
uf thvinc, by inc .''iile of my liiciid, who, hicc 
myself, t.is chr.n^ei into an unt. Delig’.itc I 
with our now state ol existence, we thought i: 
a blesdng to b:* pcrinitLed to liavc* the same soii- 
timenls and the muuo iiiLctions as before, and 
to fill le.sS space in cieaiion. We dug a cave be- 
neath the livh of thyme; v/e exploicd the en- 
viron, (jf oil! new dwt llliig, and learned that all 
th'- animals in this fure.th-.d been hun-an beings 
like ou’.sdvcs. Some happy, some unlmppy, 
p‘uni-.liC‘l or lewarde], according to their ilescits ; 
the wii^kcrd hecoine reptile-?, fed iijjon tlicir owji 
venom ; turned into mice, misora die<l with hiin- 
gei ill the midst of their sUires; the vicious are 
changed into wasps, and expire by the side of an 
honey-comb ; conquerors, w..rriors,and all those 
who, fired with the love of glory, spread leiror 
and devastation over the world, arc become timid 
deer, and are doomed to suffer as many deaths 
as they have inilicted in tin field of battle ; 
v.’lnlo just kings turned into bees, faithful hus- 
bands into doves, and virluoui men into various 
bird', work, invc, and sit«g,ds they did formerly. 

‘‘ Such are the iiiliabitaiils of this wood, 
callt’d llic wood of inetamor^, Ibises. For forty 
yeais 1 have been an a«t with my dear Dabche-« 
liin. We are contented wiili cadi other’s com- 
pany, and among the animals that surround us, 
have only chosen to make acquaintance with a 
lion, called Durud. This .^eems to astonish ^ou, 
but you know not, my friend, that when the 
soul is freed from its human clay, it is noira.rc 
Fi.seeptihle of pride, and sees no diffi-reu'^e l.e- 
I iweeii aniniate[4 matter of any S])eeiC'<. 'Tu Iwr, 
as to Brama, a lion and an a lU arc equal. Tins 
brave and worthy animal, wJioni we viiit aliupst 
every day, was once a fummoii soldier, and 
fought sixty years for his country ; for sixty 
years he was virtuous, incorruptible, and vuliaru, 
but always forgotten by hS sovereign. The in- 
justice of men let him diea '?ohli r, hut Brama 
made him a lion. It is he who often devours 
conquerors, rebels, and the disturbers of nation.;, 
now become timid deer ; it is he who avongjs 
humanity after having defended its right-s. 

“ This morning hermne to see us, and I left 
Dab ch el im with him. 1 left our abode against 
theadviceof my brother, who vainly represented 
to me that the leaves being w'et, 1 might meet 
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wi'h ome acrident. 1 did not believe* him, and cliiw*?, the my'ngled body of a man. Zulbar, re- 

rf* ii'lu'd thii wild ro^e tree; wbc'n, attenij^ting to coiling, uttered a •icnv.m, but soon rushed for- 
g-'t on one of^the rO'^.s, a leaf, dripping wuh ward, and terror being overcome by joy, clasped 
rain, fell upon me, and, wi bout your assistance Kalkis in his arms It was she 1 it was his sis- 
wouM have crushed flLie. Thus you s',*e, Ziil bar, ler! who, conducted to the frontier^' of Tipra, 
that 1 had drawn this misfortune upon myself,; had ben followed hr the urgr.oefu! fakir, whom 
for having forgotten the ma^im of the sag *, !• Zulbar\ protection had raised from obscurity, 
which s«ys, during the storm, and hmg after it is and who had conceived a criminal passion for 
bp *n*, do not leave the bosom of thy friend. ;j her. Alone and helpless, in the midst of a fo- 
“ Uyou wdl become our friend; 'f vour mis- |l rest, she would have fallen a victim to his bru- 
fortunes, 1 imagine, hive di gristed you with , tality, had not ftariid, attracted by her shrieks, 
the vanri -s of the woiM, which thoughtless be- . rescued her, hy tearing the fakir in twain ; after 
ings sigh for, 1 offer vou tlie hut which Dab- , which exploit, extended at her feet, he awaited 
chclini .tnd I huilt There your d lys will glide I w'itli anxiety tho moment when she should re- 
in pcaci* ; you will he q iiet and unknown, and I cover h-T senses. 

30 U w ill find yourself hanpy, if you are per- « ZulbjrV atrention and voice soon recalled her 
Minded of this truth, which 1 received from !| to life. She opened her eyes, knew her brother, 
T) ib^helim : “ it is better to be silent than to ‘1 and, springing flito his arms, jircssed him to her 
•ptvd:, to sit than to stand, to sleep than to be * heart. Then turning to the lion, who threw 
awahf*, and the supreme good, is death.” upon them looks of anxious in’erest, both encir- 

The aut cease 1 ; and more affected than asto- j: eled his neck, and shed tears of gratitude upon 
r.^hed at this rccitd, Zulbai accepted her offer his flowing mane; while the two ants, affected 
with gT.tiitude. The hope of eiitbng his exist- at this pleasing scene, shared their joy and hap- 
ence ill ihi.s retreat filled his fioiil with joy ; but | pines. 

the Tccollection of H ilkis mixed his joy with j Dabchelim and Darud learned, from the ant, 
sorrow. Guided by ihe ant, he sot off in search Zulbar’s adventures; and assured him, as well as 
of O.ihchernv, ; when, having proceeded a few the Prince of Raglvidour, of their eternal fiiend- 
stepSjthey hcaid aloud roar, that made Zulbar I ship. They led him and his .sister into the but 
«h lid ler and stop. “ Be not afraid,” said the J they were to inhabit. Darud took lii.s post at 
ant, “ it is our fiicnd D.iriul, who is doing jus- ! the door; Dabchelim and his friend, fixed their 
fic’.” 'riu-v soon read I the bush of thyme, • abode in the garden; and Zulbar, and his be- 
wliWe Ttie two friends lived ; and the fir’ll object . loved B Ikis, surrounded at last with reasonable 
lliat struck Zulbar's eyes, was a woman lying beings, acknowledged, that to be happy, sin- 
s'*nsclcss on ilm ground, at whose feet an enor- j cere friends, and an obscure retreat, alone ar« 

imms lion was pY^C'xl, holding in his bloody ' necessary. £. R. 

a U 


SABINA; 

OR, 

JIORNINa SCENES IN THE DRESSlNG-llOOM OF A ROMAN LADll, 


Scene IT.— PerfH?/ies; Dijea for t/te Hair ; Mirror; Hair-pins* 

r.EAUM AWCHAIS, the witty tradesman and in- 1 live dress, presented her to the eyes of his readers, 
iniit iblc painter of manners, who is known to our 1 decked with all the attractions of beauty, both 
reaibrs, at least, on account of his Figaro .and • natural and acquired. I’his was certainly a far 
Tarare, conjectured, from a silk cloak, which his superior instince of combination to that which 
good fortune had caused him to find in a noc- was recently afforded by the English, when cal. 
turnal visit to Vauxhall, near London, the age, culaling fiom the colossal hand which they 
the colour, ih«i figure, ihj charni'^, the propen- brought away from Egvpt, they concluded that 
iitie«, find the aniouis of the fair owner, and the statue to which it belonged must have 
aklcd only by this si'^gle specimen of her seduc- been at least one hundred and twenty feet high. 
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III like iTinnner, had any of my ^aJ^*‘C^olls re; tiers 
bejn so fortunate a? to hiid any pan of ihe he..d- 
drrss, the trusses, or hair-pins of our Sabina, 
whom we left at our last visit in the hands of her 
painsers an^l teeih-cleaners, while a second class 
ot female slaves, the hair-drrssers, held them- 
selves in readiness to twi^t and curl the natural 
Jiiid anificial hair of their mistress into brails and 
Iock ‘1 of the utmost elegance— urnloubtedly such 
a distovery would have enablcvl them, even with- 
ouT the aid of iny book, to form H com]jlete itlea 
of the ensuing scene. How busy and how iii- 
gvmious would thcir imagination have been, 
wlnle examining ihosc relics of Safl-n I’s toilette ! 

How ardently it were to he wished, tlini Priiue 
Korghese, of Rome, who, with his fiiend, Gavin 
1 J.iniillon, discovered, at (iabii, such rich souiccs 
of entombed antiqu.ties, that witii the Ireasiirej* 
dug up there he formed the Mu'^enun Gjtbinuin, 
would traiism't to us the beautiful hair-pins, 
which, acc(»iding to the accounts of certain tra- 
velers, were tliere found in a numher of urns!— 
Who kno\v^ whether some of them might not • 
lirtVe h' longed to our Sabina? Hut, admitting ; 
that tli'c 1 oiiMM pr’nr'/iJC w. re more g''neroU'* ' 
than hi. no'oriou'jly mcTcaiiiile spirit will pcriuil ■ 
him to bej’‘‘ sujiposing that he would bestow oif! 
ii'i a triH'iig p<or'ion of tlu-sc* tieasures, such an 
abundance of whicli he possesses, wliich would 
not make him poorer, but would extend the j' 
sj)h(reofour knowledge. The exportation ofil 
antiquities from Italy, is just, at the i)res-.nt mo- \\ 
nieiif, a s.ubjcct of odium and abhorrence, as fo- ; 
reign, uninvited connoisseurs, at the head of nu- J 
nitrous armies, have made requisition-, of works j 
o» art; and we can scarcely widi, witnout being ij 
cxtreiTieiy unreasonable, for what ih<»y have left 
behind, now that ih ■ leceiit r'sear-dics of Pms I 
V^ll at No tuno, are of as hitle avail as ih-.* ' 
rigid prolubi’ioiis to exchange antiquities for; 
T.nghsh guiiuMs. 

Trom all this, the reader^, to w^om 1 arudo, 
will p rceive how gladly 1 would save tl*cin the 
trouble of reading the description of my second 
moiiiiiig ^is;t to Sabina.. Under these melaii- 
eholy ciiciiniblanres, there is no nlternative; and I 
lliey must accordingly condescend to continue 
•these visits in the company of an honest Cice- 
rone, who will cheerfully communicate to them 
all he knows, be it little or be i» much. 

Sab.na, with her pulUhed skin, her newly- 
painted checks, and her renovated teeth and eye- 

* It is wtdl known, that the Prince is such a ; 


lids, enters the ciiclc <d’ her hair-drcsseib, who 
are, on this day, obliged to exercise all their arr, 
i'l order to give full sdliNfacuoii.ro their iigid 
doniina. 1 Iun day, it sh.ouUl be i»b>ervvd, is the 
fifteenth of July, on whicli is lull the solemn 
review of the Roman ku.ghis. The lady, v^ho 
is as good a judge of fine iiMrscs as ot -piriltsl 
riderN, has bespoken a place in the balcony of a 
house belonging to one oi her female frieii Is in 
the r/iz Sacjtj^ lliTougli which the poiupo^^ pro- 
cession is to pa-s. 'I he. youthful Satuinnuis, 
wlio, as a (list lilt relative of Sabina, isaccns>oined 
to attend 1 km in her walk>, and to partie-: of pl^'ii- 
sure, and to cscoit her is onu; when she stays out 
lite, even after midnight, is this d..y to ride be- 
fore the images of C:asti>r and Pollux, the palroin 
of thelesti\.d. Hy h<s demeanour, he will, pro- 
bably, attract the eyeN and coiupicr lhi» hearts of 
all the fair spee,ttito-s. What a suoug imluce- 
inent is tin-, for Sibim to smpass, if posNibie, the 
whole brilliant asMimblagc, in beauty atid in 
ilress; and, at tlie same time, what an obUgi'ion 
on her slaves to exert the u'niost degree (J their 
plastic skill on the hair of their mistress ! 

A he d of hair, of a gold colour, rir appioach* 
mg to a fu’iy red, h:ul become an indispnisaldc 
requisite of beauty, among women of fisliion, 
since the conquests of ihc Kom.ni'i, in Guil and 
Germany, wliere that colour was gcneial’y icen 
and adm rtd among the u:\ti vi^. Those to whom 
it was refused by niuire, were under the nece*-- 
sity of having reroursc to art ; and this too ^as 
the case with Sabina. In vain had she tried 
every kind4>f loreign |jomalur^'uid Caustic-fioap, 
for the purpose of colonrii g imr hair I'.s dark 
brown colour b.ul becoim* somewhat lighter; but 
ycl it was ii-Mtlu r of a deej) yellow nor of a light 
red. She h:*d alp ady r.solvcd to take the des- 
perate step, alreidy atlopted by soiuc of hir 
hifiub, iinm' ly, l«> cut off, without mercy* her 
obstinate locks, and lo oider a red wig, esjiccially 
as she had hcaril thai a milliner, near the Temple 
of Hercules, had ju ,t received a fiesh supply of 
beaunful Sicambrinn golden lia-r, from th'i coun- 
try con.igiioiis U) tin* Rhine. Hut in iho^e day.s 
wigs were only UNf-d in cases of nece^Nlty, as^ha 
baths too easily hiiir yed the deception; or for 
the purposc.s of disguise. Sab.na wa-:, therefore, 
extremely unwilliugto employ thig last expedient. 
Fortunalcdy, Nape, the oddest and the most 
trusty of her h i ir- dressers, had, a few days before, 
fished out of a Gallic perfum- r, who had a shop 
, in the Circii.s Maximu-, the stxrci of a new 
: species ol ointment for elFccting her purpose.-— 


jealous punnoter of a genuine taste for the arts, ’j The iiiaiiiiirr of using it w.is this:— It was fir.st 


that he sold, for ready nion -y, all the ornament-^ j ncre.sary to wash tlie hair with ley, then be- 


ef his wife, partly consisting of valuable an- smear it with this ointment, and afterwards 
tiques, even at the moment when they were de- suffer it to dry in the sun Sabina, in oi^er to 
corfLtinjg hec person. employ this iqcihod without molcstationi had 
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retired for some time to the country. TIk- pre- |; diiioiib and refinements were made by the dealcrs> 
ceding evening her hair, after being rubbed with !' in whicli they alw.us received new appcllal^on‘5, 
a dry yellow .•powder, had been caiefully turned || so that in the work of an ancient, physician, on 
with a hot iron, and collected under a kind of j tii:;arl‘? relative to ihe ti ilette, he mentions the 
cap made of a bladiVir. In this stale she teturiicd ! names of twenty-five dillVrcnt oiritirents. 
to town; and now whde Nape is taking the | Psccas having fioished her work, is succeeded 
covering frofti her head, she awaits the result of I hj' Cypassis, a lundsunr* n(’*.To slave, possessing 
all her pains, and of all the saciificcs and incon- jabiindance of p?..sf)iiLl qirditicalions, at the same 
veniences to which she h^s been subjected. j lime a jicrfcct mji;rre^s of the art of iiitrigiin, and 

Lil! hovir »v?d! Amoid herself caunot ho-'f | on that account :i favi-iiii'e of lier domiiia, who 
Riich golden tresses! Such are the ) 0 > ful ok- , knows how tdapprecial.' and to rew..rd her secret 
cldiTutions (d ihe wholL* troop of damsel as »f services; to luri? assi-ned the principal office 
upon a given signal ; and Sabina, transpoited at in this doo.irlinoiit cf the toilc'te. The hair 
the uninimous astonidimeiit of her slaves, per- being ped’umed, and well combed, she forms it 
snadts herself that sh.e di covers in her gl.ss the bcniiul into eleg-nt tres^Oi, which she collects at 
accomplishment of her ar lent wishes. She seats ih*^ crown of the hc id into a kind of wreath, 
herself triiiinphanlly on her r.hair, and four of wliic-h in the kiiignage of the lioman ladies was 
her attendants fall to woik iir once to complete called by the seiiera! iifune of a knot, ihe 

tlic important husino^'. of her head-dre.^*: ; while form aivl oinaments of which were exceedingly 
the industrious Calamis i? employed in culling varied. 

the hair over the uirehcad and tempi''-, with an Tiic swarthy Cypas-is is likewise entrusted with 
iroiij which she has heated in a silver chafing- the care of the little casket conlainmg the orna- 
dish, Pjcc?.s^^, with a dexterity whi' h can only mental gold hair-pins, of cxqni-.itc workmanship ; 
b.‘ acquired bv long practice, .spurts all over her from thc-e she ‘ decis on this occi^iou the most 
dishevelled hair, the moi-t jirecinus oil of spike- significaiu, and by means of it gives solidity to 
mrd, and the most exqiiisito or.ental essence^,, the head-dress of her mist re.s. The poor wench 
that they may the whole day exhale ambrosial has indeed luid n difficult fade, to .select from a 
odors. What the satirical Lucian appears, in a dozen dilferont j/ms contained in the box, that 
pis‘-age already quoted, to have said from a spirit which most clearly e.xpr^ssed by i s figure the 
of wilful exaggeration, is here literally fulfilled, secret wishes of Sabina. She w..s, at first, going 
They squander,” says he, “in ihe.se ointments to chuse the mo^t e’egani and bcauuful, one 
the ivhole fortune of their husbands, and all the which terminated in a Oorimhian capital of the 
perfumes of Arabia are wafted from their hair.” most delicate worknianship, serving as a base for 
The Cireek writi^s relate, ihat the consorts of the two small elegant gold figmes rcprescniing Cupid 
Persian monarch^ ofien^had the revenues of large embracing P.syclie; foriunately she recollected 
and flourisliing cities settled upon them, merely just at the right time, that ail the p.-ins bestowed 
for the purcmise of ointments and perfumes. On j on this day’s toilette were for the sake of the 
this single article of her toilette, vSabina certainly young Saturninns. She had herself more than 
did not expend less considerable sums; she knew ! once accompanied her mi.stress to a private assig- 
notiiing, indeed, of all the boasted jiovvders and nation with the favoured youth, in the temple of 


pomatuuis distinguished by the name of ; 


Isis, (,n the b.i-iiks of the Tiber, and had there 


padour, a Kingston, a Portland, «.Vc. which have secretly wititcs.sed the caresses lavished on the 


become so indispens.ibla at the toilettes of our 
mrulern fine ladies; but what are all these in 
camparison to the perfumes and unguents of Sa- 


handvome young man by Sabina, in a retired 
corner of the temple ; the sly Cypassis therefore 
preferred another pin which lay next to the 


hma, or of any otlicr Roman lady of the first This was also extremely elegant, and 

rank? The perfumers of Antioch and Alex- was embellished with figures of charming work- 
rvndria had, wiih tn !y wond''iful ingenuity, pro- mandiip, by a Grecian goldsmith; it was sur- 
digioMsiy miiltipli -d Mil incrca-^ed the price of . niounied, like the other wiih an elegant Corin* 
this ariicle of luxi.sy ; two proiliictions of India, capital, on which stood a small figure re- 

the root of a shrub called co-<tunij and the leaf presenting Ihe goddess Abundantia, or Plenty, 
of the spikenard, were the principal and most Iwiving a cornucopia in her righO hand, and with 


costly ingredients in ihe-e ]>prfumes ; many ad- j 

^ Tins was the name given to the young girls ! 
who, by means of an art totally unknown to the 
inc>darns, spn led these perfumes out of their 1 


her left caressing a dolphin that pressed close to 
her. Her he.id-dress consisted of two horns of 
considerable height, the well-known symbol of 
the goddess Isis, or the Moon Sabina generally 
wore this pin when she attended the public wor- 


nioiiths upon the hair in an almost imperceptible ship of Isis, on the banks of the Tiber ;i but on 

the present occasion the pin had another signili 
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cation, perfectly intelligible to hirr» \rho was 
initialed into the mystery, “ Would you chuse, 
Madam,'* askec^ Cypassis, with an arch smile, | 
to wear to-day the beautiful pin of Isis?" | 
Ciabina underwood the hint of the sly Cypassis, , 
and, with her regenerated eye-brows, gave the 
cunning slave a wink of approbation. On taking 
a pin from the casket, a slip of parchment, in 
which it had been wrapped, fell upon the floor ; 
it contained a short epigram by Martial, who 
was at that time the favourite poetvf the Roman 
ladie.s, and who, to gain their favour, had written 
on almost every part of their toilette, litile in- 
scriptions and epigrams, which they trere accus- 
tomed to make presents of at the new-year, or 
at the festival called Saturnalia. The verses in 
which Cypassis h.id wrapped the above- mc^ntioned 
])in, had been shortly before seiit^to S..bina by 
Saturninus, with a number of others by the .same 
author, as something new ; and their unexpected 
» appearance at this momeiii excited in her a scries 
of delicious recollections. Her nod of a^irobu- 
tion was now converted flfto a gracious smile at 
the attentive Iris, craftily diving into every secret 
wish of her Juno. 

** Read that, Napel" exclaimed the Domina, 
who had suddenly become quite condescending 
to her slave, now standing jubt before her, to 
finish the last part of her liead- dress.— ‘‘ Read it, 
Nape ! does not the merry poet know how to 
make an inscription on the merest trifle?" Nape 
picked up the parchment, and read the following 
verses : 

Tunica ne madidi violent hombycina erines 
^Figat acus sparaas suslineaique comas. 

Lest the anointed hair should spoil the light 
silk garment, let a pin fasten and hold together 
the scattered lre.sses.” 

Charming, charming! insiantly exclaimed the 
whole troop of maids now waiting round iheir 
mistress ; and charming, diarming| echoed the 
other slaves, who fqrmed a still wider circle about 
Sabina. 

Nape, an accomjdished l^iir-dresser, now com. 
pletcs the work of her companions. Sabina had 
had her carefully instructed in the whol% theory 
of hair-dressing, so that she knew how lo adapt 
it to every form of the head, every variety of hair 
and face, and even to the other parts of dress. It 
now became a consideration whether Sabina 
should bind the 'hair in front with a diadem, and 
suffer it to dc.scend carelessly in ringlets over the 
temple.s^ or whether it should form a toupee ; 
the former, that is the diadem, was thus called, 
because ii surrounded the forehead and temples, 
and suffered only the front hair to fall in small 
ringlets, but ditfered from the original diadem 
in this, that it rose in fronts above the forehead, 
Ny.XL VqLL 


. to a broader bandeau, in thf form of a segment 
j of a circle. Sometimes it consisted of a plate of 
• massy gold, sometimes the band was only plated 
j with gold,! and decorated with pearly but as this 
I kind of head'dress had an air of gravity and so- 
lemnity, on which account if was worn only by 
the most distinguished matrons, in imitation of 
Juno, and as Sabina wished L-'Ss to ekeite vene- 
ration, than to please and to conquer, the pre- 
ference was given to the toupee. This was com- 
post’d of ihe hair itself, formed into an eluant 
bow in th»f front of the head, and generally ac- 
companied with ringlets depending on each side. 

During this tumult and confusion, occasioned 
by the dressing of one single female head, no one 
had a more fatiguing oflice than the wretched 
Latris. This was the name of ihe slave who 
was oblfged to hold the mirror foi- her Domina^ 
now to the rigVit, and now to the left ; by means 
of springs. The inve uive art of the cabinet-^ 
maker endeavours at the present day to enablei 
the lady, seated before her toilette, to give the 
glass affixed to it every possible direction, and 
elevation ; but the Roman ladic:> had a far supe- 
rior and a more convenient contrivanc;? j they 
had living mirror-stands, slaves, whose sole em- 
^ployment it was to attend their mistress while 
at her toilette, to watch every look, and witU 
astonishing address to hold the mirror now this 
way, and now that j sometimes even the humble 
servant, or Cicisboo of the lady, when he •ob- 
tained admission to her toilette, took the place pf 
the slave who held the mirror, and thus complied 
with this precept of the celebrated master of the 
Art of Love “ Blush not, Irifever disgraceful 
it may be, to hold the mirror ; it i-^ not disgrace- • 
ful ill you to be the slave of y- iir mistress." 

But it was well worth while to have a particu- 
lar servant for a mirror, such as was then iiscdl 
j at the toilette of a Roman lady of distinction, 
j These mirrors incontestably belonged tothemosc 
.splendid and costly pieces of furniture with whicli 
the ingenious ancien's were acquainted; they 
were not of glass, like ours, but of polished 
metal, like the mirrors of our telescopes. Sabina’a^ 
toilette mirror is set round with precious stoics, 
and consi.sls of a plate of silver; and the arti.st 
who made it availed himself of the recent dis- 
covery of placing a sheet of gold under the silver, 
which causes the latter to reflect images still 
more distinctly. The circular frame of the mirror 
is attached to a handle of ivory, curiously 
wrought, on each side of which is fastened a little 
sponge, for the purpose of instantly wiping away 
the least damp or breath that may tarnish the 
surface of the metal; by this handle Latris holds 
the mirror in her right hand, while she keeps 
under her left arm the case of the mirror, on 
which is engraven a very appropiate subject, that 
4G 
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i;i frequently met with on antique st<mes, — aj 
Cupid is’ holding before Venus AiiadyonieneJ 
tlie mirror consecrated to her, and the figure of 
cf which i» still used in every calendar as the 
sign of the planet which bears her name. 

The wretched Itatris, should she ever tiamage 
this costly mirror, would forfeit her life for her 
negligence*, it cost a far greater sum than the 
price paid for her to a sKive-mcrclurit of Alex- 
aiidiia. Seneca, tlie philosopher, jirobably ah 


ludedio-ore of thesj mirrors when reprobating, 
in these words, the prodigality of his contempo- 
raries : — “ One single mirror cost a lady a larger 
sum than in the early times of the state, the 
dowry given by it to the daughters^of poor gene- 
rals; the portion allotted by the senate to the 
daughter of Scipio, would not now be sufficient 
to purchase a mirror for the daughter of an 
emaucipated slave !” 

[Tft Ae continued. 1 


APOPHTHEGMS. 


Mo«iT women want wit, only became they 
want education. 

Why are those women who .ire virtuous al- 
ways less witty than those who arc not so? 

The English Spectator say‘^, he is sorry he can- 
not find out why w«inen keep talking without 
knowing any thing. That is the very reason, 
because they know nothing. 

Europe may perhajis behold ages of bad taste, 
but never any of barbarism: the invention of* 
printing has prevented that. 

The man of genius has only his single voice, 
or vote, in council, but he has also his know- 
ledge and talents, which make him master of 
liiany others. 

In every country where the women have no 
taste for finery,^, the men have no taste for the 
arts ; and the finb aits are never cultivated with 
success but in those co\mtries where the women 
possess graces. 

All the application of the politician, the co- 
quette, the military man, and civilian, the man 
of the world, the artist, should be confined to the 
present moment. 

It is a gift to he able to think, another to think 
successively ; it would be a much greater not to 
think at all. You cannot imagine (said a thinker 
to me), how heavily my mind hangs on me.” 

*Tlie tlile of sage gives to Solon a pedantic air: 


he was, lioweVer, one of the most amiable of tlie 
ancients. ‘‘ I grow old (said he), whilss I assi- 
duously make my court to the muses, to Bacchus 
and to Venus, which are the only sources of 
pleasure to mortals.” 

The constitution of England is immortal, be- 
cause a wise people can nt ver be subjected by 
an interior enemy, nor a free people by an ex- 
terior one. 

One of the most pernicious effects of luxury 
is its having multiplied those causes which hin- 
der the propagation of the human species, by 
augmenting the objects of plejsure and dissipa- 
tion. Some men enter into the world rich : they 
become frivolous, and consume their youth and 
their fortune in pleasures which are the image of 
marriage, withowi fulfilling its end ; tliey ntarry 
when worn out, and die fruitlessly. 

That country where, there are the most pro- 
jects, is the country where there is most money ; 
and the country where most money is, is always 
that where there is most benevolence. 

I The mania of projects, is the mania of people 
who have nothing to lose. 

Always mistrust the man whom you know to 
have been guilty of a crime which has been 
proved. A man can no more change bis heart 
than his colour. 


NICKNAMES. 


1 THINE nothing $o stupid as most of the 
nicknames’ given and adopted in society. Mon- 
sieur de — , nicknamed Cupid, was always 
very ugly 5 and his neglect of his person adds to 
this natural disadvantage a still more disagreeable 


defect. One day when he was going to a mas-* 
querade, he asked a person what he should do 
to disguise himself completely. Put on a 
clean shirt, my friend,’’ was the reply. 
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. THE LADIES’ TOILETTE; or ENCYCEOP.EDIA OF BEAUTY. 
• • 

[^Conthiued Jrom Page ^‘!22.3 


CjiAP. V. 

Of ihe Propauifi/ of the Tcmalc Sca' for Dress, 


It is an old observation that dress consli'iitcs 
full half of the existence of women has been 
under-rated 5 but consult the sex, and they will 
inform you how great is its importance. 

The love of dress is natural to the seic : is it 
commendable? ITndoubtedly it is. Dress doubles 
tlie value of a woman ; it augments nur pleasures 
and enjoyments by netting off her charms : it is 
the natural finish of beauty- Without dress a 
h:inf^>ome woman i-.a gem, but.i gern that is not 
set, and is in w.int •)r an inUdlis: nt artist to give 
it, by means of a brilliant chafing, all the lustre 
of which it is susceptible. Thus Aivosto, after 
he has drawn an exquisite jiicture of the beauty 
of Alcirie, does not forget to bring m art to Ihe 
assistance of nature, and completes his desciiption 
with these words : — To finish the picture, 
figure to yourself all that dress, subjected in i»s 
ingenious contrivance to good taste, and paying 
due respect to the graces and to nature, can add 
to a faultless person,” In these lines he has 
comprized, 1 may say, all the principles of the 
art of erRbellishing the person by means of ex- 
terior ornaments. Dress mu.'.t be subject to the 
dictates of good taste, and above all, it must be 
consistent with the graces and with natuVe. 

Is no deviation from these .sage principles ever 
observed in the sex ? Never, if their sole ob- 
ject in dress is to jilcase ; but with this desire, so 
perfectly natural, so allowable, and which so 
often constitutes our happiness, is aSitnost always 
associated another wish, that of vying in ele- 
gance with a rival, of surpassing her in the bril- 
liancy of orn.unents, in the rtchness of jewels, in 
luxury and magnificence. « 

.Those females who thus overload their per- 
sons with superfluous, and often ridiculous orna- 
ments, must, therefore, have forgotten that they 
issued bedecked with charms from the hands of 
nature, and that it is this same bounteous nature 
that has bestowcd'oti them a thousand enchant- 
ing .iltractions. 

Look at the youthful Chloe ! fifteen springs 
compose her age. What freshness ! what deli- 
cate colours ! what at seductive figure ! Her eyes, 
the colour of the heavens, are shaded by two ele- 
gant arches of ebony ^ the graces have half open- 
ed her voluptuous mouth, and two rows of pearls 


appear in bed.s of roses. She smiL’S, and Love 
himself boenmes jealous of his inovt beautiful 
work. I ler slender and elegant foi m charms the 
eye and excites desire, and the biHum of this new 
Hebe, agitated bv a sentiment which she is un- 
able to describe, awakens an invuliiiitary passion 
in the soul. Tell me what art could embellish this 
eelestul ]>crfection? Would yon cover it with 
gold or diamonds? Would you overload it with 
parasitical luxury? Oh! no ; each ornament would 
conceals a grace, would rob it of a charm. A 
light and simple robe curving w'ith coniplarcMicy 
round her enchanting ]>er'.on j hair turned up 
with taste*, or gracefully flowing ; one single 
^,rosc— -and behold one of those elegant and airy 
nymphs with whom Albano has embellished his 
I beautiful compositions. 

! The greater the beauty of a woman is, the less 
‘ occasion she has for ornament, and the more 
.simple, but yet elegant, her dress ought to be. 
Should not tills incontestable truth have the 
feet of persuading women that the perfection of 
dress consist-! in simplicity, ust'^i^elegance, and 
grace, and not in the sitjgularity or novelty of 
costume, in the richness of the stuffs, or in the 
useless and ruinous lu.\ury of jewels. Vanity 
is almost always the companion of bad taste. 

Wliatevrr makes women more beautiful, wbjit- 
ever sets off th«ir charm*-', and the gifts they have 
received from nature, is their legitimate right ; 
whatever renders th m more gaudy and more 
vain, whatever leads them to substitute the 
merit of rank and opulence, for the merit which 
nature has denied them, only tends to aggavay^ 
their defeci*-', to cherish their self-love, to ex dte 
rival.ships, at the same lime that it encourage.-) 
prejudices in the other sex, who are sometimes 
induced to give an unjust preference to faded 
charms, tricked out in purple and gold, while 
they neglect the attract ioas of native beauty, 
which, unsophisticated by art and dress, languish 
unnoticed and unknown. 

Certain moralists have censured dress ; they 
are wrong fur so doing. In the first place, it is 
of no use to censure a propensity interwoven in 
the very nature of the fair sex, a propensity which 
I manifested itself the beginning of things, 
and which must necessarily last till the consump- 
4G2 
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lion oi ages But 1 go siill further and sa; , that 
the love of dress is in itself a laudat>1e ropensity. 
It in 'Lcales w women, and likf^wise in men, a love 
of ord'-r and propriety, eatec^m for themselves, 
and respect for otJicrs. People who have pro- 
foumlly stiuUcd tlie world have even remarked 
that there is an invariable: coincidence between 
the charartcr and the dress of a jier'soii. li is ex- 
tremely easy for an attentive and intelligent ob- 
servjr to form an ojjinion of people by their dress. 
Can you not di.itinguish at fir^t sigh', even in 
inv.»n (for 1 iniisi likewise say something con- 
cerning my own sex), can you not distinguish, 1 
say, the sensible man by the simplicity and de«* 
ceiicy of his appearance, equally free from puerile 
affectation and from cynical carelessness ? Can 
you not distinguish the man who, having dress- 
ed for the piir|lose of pleasing, appears in clothes 
that dwplay good ta'^te, an el gant make, colours 
perfectly ma’ched, gracefulness without presump- 
tion, and elegance without affectation? Cannot 
you distingui<«li the coxcomb, who, seeking only 
to make a Hgure, changes his fasliions jccording 
to the cajirico of the day, and prides hinnelr on 
each in succession, whether ridiculous or iivjt ? 
Cannot you distinguish him wlio neglects his 
dress from pride, a cynical du^position, or aiiigu-' 
laniy. 

Thus every one carries about with him the 
stamp of his ch racier: is not the same the case 
with women? Yes, doubtless. What a picture 
t could liavc evhibit/d ! but 1 have too good an 
opinion of the iiiK gitaalion of our ladies 5 they 
will compose i^his critical picture not only with 
much gre ter abili'y, but likewise with much 
greater pleuf^urc than myself 

The cek biated Lavaier has very jusily observ- 
ed, that porous who are habituilly attentive to 
dress, display the .same regularity in their do- 
mestic affairs. Young feinah s who neglect their 
toilette and manifest little concern about dress, 
indicate in this very particular a disregard to 
order, a mind but ill adapted to attend to the de- 
tails of house keeping, a d< ficiericy of taste, and* 
of the qu. lilies that inspire love : th^^y will be 
ess in every thing. The girl of fiftf en who 
Strives not to please, will be a slut and a shrew i 
twenty-five Pay atteri ion young man to this 
sign ; it never vet was known to deceive. 

The love of dress is therefore not only allow- 
able, but is esseutc lly requisite in women, li is 
an unequivocid sign of those qualities which we 
sbek in them ; it indicates cleanliriChS, ami- 
ablcness', a love of order and of regularity. i 

V/hai iheri is there to censure in dress? Ex- 1 
travaganc.\ bad taste, the tyranny of fashion and ^ 
lus^urv. Fashion and luxury ! these are the bane 
of good taste, of private happiness, and public 
morals: But these two subjects deserve to be 
separately discussed. 


Chap. VI. 

Of Cleanliness, 

There is in the toilette of women one very 
essential requisite, and which constitutes its 
greatest merit in the eyes of the delicate man; I 
I mean cleanliness. 

Cleanliness alone, unaccompanied by any other 
• recommendation, has a right to please, to attract 
1 the eye, to gratify the taste, to excite desire ; the 
toilette, witl^ou' cleanliness fails in its object; 

I it displays only idle pretensions, bad taste, and 
I low sentiments. 

A modern writer, the author of VAmi des 
FcmuicSy has given a very bad definition of clean- 
liness, of which he coiweys an exceedingly mean 
idea when he deriomitiates it “ the vei,l of in- 
digence." 

Cleaiilmes^ is that precious quality which 
nearly tnnsforms a woman into a divinity, by 
removing from her every thing that might betray 
the imperfections of hiim.in nature 

Rigid atteii ion to the person; frequent ablu- 
tions; linen, always white, whi h never betrays 
the inevi able effect of perspiru ion and of dust; a 
skin ever clean and brilliant ; garments unsoiled 
by any stain, and which miglit be taken for the 
robes of a nyni])h; a shoe which appears as 
though it had never touched the ground— -in 
these things it is that cleanliness consi'rts. 

I To the preceding par irulars might likewise be 
j added, the scrupulous care ti> avoid every thing 
that might indicate functions ihat diaenchant the 
iniaginaiion, by reiniiuting the votary that the 
divinity whom he ad'^res, is but a weak mortal, 
subject, like himself, to all the tribuien demanded 
by impel .0 us nature. 

I In this point the ancients were much more 
I delicate than we. Among them ihe females were 
nymphs; nothing about them belied the charm- 
I ing images of the Poets who immorUdized them 
in their wa;ks • How very tar are the fair of 
I modern times from the sciupulous delicacy of 
, the women of Gruece and Rome ! 

I At Rome and a^** Athens the women could 
I neither spit nor make use of a handkerchief in 
public. A Grecian female who had taken cold, 
was obliged to shut herself up in her apartment. 
She who should have violated the established 
usage in this particular, and hav.:; presumed to 
spit or blow her nose in public, would have been 
punished with universal ridicule and coniempt. 
In a word, the functions of the handkerchief ap- 
peared s(i' ignoble to the ancients, that the in- 
fringement of the laws of decorum, on this head 
alone, was sufficient to bur^t asunder the bonds 
of a tender union, to set lovers at variance, and 
to separate husband and wife. 

We find E passage in Juvenal whiclt proveg 
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tliat the use of the handkerchief notooHly in pi.b- ! 
liCj^but even at home, was sometimes the cause of 
a separation. . The satirist in speaking of a man, 
who being disgusted with ‘is wife, sends a freed 
man to ordar her immediately to quit his house: 
** Pack up your things,” says the freedman, 
and be gone; you are disagreeable to my 
master; you are continually using the haiidker 
chief; make haste and depart; another woman ' 
will come whose nose will always be diy.” j 

The Homans were so delicat® that the word j 
spongCy was with them an obscene expresdon, . 
the use of which was consequently prohibited. 

The conduct of the Greeks an4 Romans was 
perfectly rational. How many females would be 
more captivating, if nothing about iheju were 
ever to dispel the brilliant dreams of hur inr gi- 
nation ! Yes, charming women !^e are diviiiities 
to the man who adores you; but one soli ary | 
word, one single gesture, and the pedestal is de> I 
niolishecl ! j 

We are satisfied with imposing fewer restraints j 
than the ancients; at least we allow our wom.n , 
the use of the handkerchief— a permission whi' h, I 
it H true, they have exceedingly abused. j 

There was a time when women wore pockets. ' 


In these the faithful and discreet depositary of a 
too abundant serosity lay concealed ; the tribute 
paid to human weakness almo’.t escaped rhe eye; 
It was but a short moment of weakness and every 
thing instantly disappeared. 

But the pockets ihemse^o^ also disappeared. 
In thCir place came iha ndicitlc — What a term ! 
Never mind — the iMiculc was, 1 ad. nit, some- 
what less decent than the juick. i ; being con- 
tinuilly present to the eye, it renewed rathei too 
distinctly ihor.‘collc.::ion of its humble finftiions. 
But, ala»! ihe lidicute too, that hip^y con- 
trivance, whicli still left some room for illusion, 
has in its turn disa[)poarod ! To complete the 
disaster, our Sv:x frequ-. ntlv supplied the ]>!ace of 
the ridicule ; m.ui icveived ilie h iirlkcrciiief, and 
tender lover-^ who fancied tint they were sighing 
for a divinity, could no longer disguise the »riith 
from them'<*dves. Wliai occasion have 1 to say 
more ? They all had proof- of it in their hands. 
It was no longer Flora or ITcbe, but plain Mary, 
or Sarah, attacked with a nasa! or puhnonary 
catarrh. Oho 1 Mary, or Sarah, I wish you a 
good niglit, and better health. 

ri'o he cntitinueJ.J 


YOU ALWAYS TOLD MR TO MIND CONSEQUENCES;' 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FULN'CII. 


La Jeunesse, a native of Bourdeaux, was of a 
good Bourgf'ois family, and eniitlei^at the ck*a»h 
of his paren s (which happened wlicn he was 
very young) to a fortune oi twenty th<iusand 
livies, about eight hundreil pounds sterling. 

As he was too young to have any chuice of hU 
own, hi.s guardian thought it most advi'.eable to 
place him as an app rein ice to iflr J (ffFry Firc- 
blado, an emin'’nt sword culler in Bourdcaux. 
La Jeuncss 4 was not mi^ch pleased with his new 
ina.ster, as he rather wished to improve himself 
in his learning. “ La Jeunesse, says oW Fireblade, 
learning is nothing but nonsense, it never gets a 
a man a shilling, and is no use in the world that 
I know of, but ‘o make people impertinent.— 
You are nowf child, in the high road to prefer- 
ment, and yjuu may be one day of as much con- 
sequence to society and the w(»rld as I am. My 
business, you see (continued he) has very little 
to em loy you, and as idhness i.s the root of all 
evil, you may .find many opportunities and oc- 
casions in my family to employ such leisure ; and 
in order to be useful in a 4 jloine*.tic life it is ne- 
cessary, ohild, that you understand consequences. 


[ ^^Con^oqucnc^?, Jei^ipssc, are so n'’r.es''’ary in a 
good sciv.int, that therr* cannot be a proper di-^- 
charge of your duty without lliein, au 1 are iiuL*ed 
what every goofl srrvani ought to be .i fiuaiiilcd 
with, as they s.ive tiin *, and shew a g lod head. 
j.Suppo.e, Jounc.^e, I orlcr you to bring my 
shoe', comcijuciuly 1 want my buckles; if I 
j order candle. , cousuqn iilly you must brirg ilio 
’ candlesticks and siiuffers In slioit, ’very iliuig 
that is depcndeni,or iclalivo lo wliat 1 vend foi , 

I or order you lo do, comes under the class jj^coii- 
scqucnces; and your own hea<!, which must 
always save your heels, will make you acquainted 
with this valuable precept.” 

La JeunC'Se thanked his master for his kind 
instructions, and i>roiiiised to take p.iriicuUr ob- 
servance of conscq nonces, ami treasure up this 
advice. 

La Jeunesse and his Master were disturbed in 
the midst of their conversation with a noUe below 
stairs, the screaming of the servants, the barking 
of dogs, together with a strange confusion of 
human voices. Mr. Fireblade had scarj^ely time 
to recover from the confusion this uproar in his 
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house had occasioned, before he was mer by the j 
maid, who came running, open mouthed, staring I 
like the picture of amazement, her cap in her j 
hand, her hair 'hanging about her ears, and had | 
just strength enough to cry out, Oh my poor 
Mistress and flung^erseU into a chair. 

It seems the sagacious Mrs. Fireblad'*, while 
her husband hid been waiting on of his 
customers abroad, had been out to visit a neigh- 
bouring gossip; and on hf r return, had the mis- 
fortune to have a tile fall from a builder’s scaffold, 
which cut her head, and otherwise briii-j^d her In 
-a terrible a manner, that she was cbllged to be 
carried home bntv/ccii two men. 

Old Kireblad^, who, from the maid'-. behaviour, 
expected no other than titnt his wife bad been 
brought home dead, jumped up in a moment, 
overset La Jeunesse in hi*: passage — run down 
s’r.irs— his looks big wth importance, to see 
what doleful misforuinc had h<*ftdlen his loving 
Jielp-mite; he fouiid her seated in a chair, with 
lier head bound with an liaiidkerchicf, which was 
d\>icnlourcd with siniff an 1 blood, and might be 
i ustly slih'd, as Smollet observe^, — flag cif abomi- 
nation. Kvery one present judged her to be 
dead or expiring; however, they were soon hap- 
pily relievwlby hearing her pronounce the words, 
** O Jcolfiy, my dear .leoffry !" 

Tile good mill m;de no other answer than by 
hallowing with great voriforation, La Jeunesse, 
J.aTeunassc! run for Mr Crocus, the apothe- 
cary, tell him to come immediately, your poor 
inistress i.s dying, she can’t live an horn.'’ 

Poor L:i Jeuncsse, having so lately lost his 
own mother, was \* -'ll acquainted with the ne- 
cessary appendages to a M<k iterson; and riimi- 
naliiig on old Fircbladi:\ doctrine of couse- 
quence^, he considered, that, as his poor mistress 
was sick, she consequently would want a nurse: 
and no]- having any particular dircc’tion, culled 
in his way on Mrs. Midnight, the ohl nurse, who 
liad so lately attended his inothr.r, and desired 
shv'i would go immedi ilely and help Mis. Fii'c- 
hlud.', who was dying : he then proceeded to the 
apothecary, whom he had the good luck to find 
at hoqrr. ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Crocus, says La Jeuncsse, 
vnu must go to my mistress, Mrs. Firehladc, and 
biirig a Doctor wUh you, she is almo-u deid. ** “ 1 
will go first, says Crocus, and see if th?’re is any 
occasion” “ 1 am sure, says La Jeuncsse, there 
is great occasion for a Doctor.” Very well, says 
Crocus, then I will call in my way on Doctor 
Recipe. Away went La Jeunesse, and luckily 
bethought himself, th.t as his master said his 
mistress was dying, it would be necessary to call 
on the Curate of the parish, to pray by hi« 
mistress as he had done by his mother ; and hap- 
pily fiudliig him in the way, desired his instant 


attendance ; ut the same tii'ne desiring the sextoti 
would be so good as to go to Mr. Sawdust .*he 
undertaker, and order him to attend immediately, 
for he was obliged to make all the haste he could 
home, for fear that his master should/want him. 

La Jeunesse mnde the best of his way home, 
rubbing his hand>, and pulling up his breeches, 
by way of applauding his own care and diligence, 
in the strict observance of his master’s orders re- 
specting consequences 

When La Jeunesse went tin stairs, to make a 
return of his message, he found old Firebladc in 
the , dining room, surrounded by Doctor Recipe, 
thcphj-sician ;*Mr Crocus, the .ipoihccary ; Mrs. 
Midnight, the nurse ; Mr.Tythepig, the curate; 
and Mr. Sawdust, the undertaker, attended by 
two of his'men, one with a bag of sawdust, and 
the other with a. “oil of black baize under his arm. 
These people were all talking U)gether, without 
any regard to tlic sick woman who lay in the 
next room; though old Fireblade’s voice was 
louder than the rest. 

“ Zounds, Sir, 1 say again, get out my house, 
do you think that 1 want to bury the poor woman 
before .she is dead ? What in the devil’s name !— 
Lord have mercy upon us ! — Why do you bring 
your sawdust and trumpery to my house for?”— 

Sir, cried Mr. Tythepig, 1 protest I heard tho 
lad order Pickaxe, the se.xlon, to go to Mr. Saw- 
dust, and tell him to come to you immediately.” 
“ Sir, it cannot be, rejoined old Fireblade, a little 
innocent lad could never put such an imposition 
upon me.” ‘‘Sir, saysCrot,us,lassure you, I was 
ordered to bring Doctor Kecipc, who, to be sure 
will expect his fee.” When La Jeunesse came 
in — “ You young dog, says the Undertaker— you 
puppy, says the Doctor — you blockhead, says the 
Parson— young gentleman, says the Nurse — 
Sirrah, says old Fireblade, how come you to send 
all these people to my house, when 1 only sent 
you for Mr. Crocus the apothecary ?” 

Poor La Jeuncsse was thunderstruck at this 
reproof. Sir, says he, I only obeyed your orders.” 
“ My orders, sirrah ! I sent you for the apothe- 
cary.” “ Yes, Sir, says Li Jeunesse, and so as I 
went along, 1 thought upon your directions con- 
cerning/ cobscqiunces, and as she was sick, I 
thought consequently, that she would want a 
nurse; and as I went for the apothecary, I thought 
consequently thatslise would want a doctor ; (the 
physician smiled) — nnd as there was occasion for 
a physician, I thought that my mistress, as well as 
my mother, would w. nt the undertaker; here 
the doctor looked glum; — and as you told me. 
Sir, that my mistress was dying, 1 knew that she 
would want the parson. 1 did it for the best. Sir, 
you told me always to mind consequences.” 

II. 
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ON SELF-[MPORTANCi:. 


Little ipcjJents are sometimes pregnant with 
in»tructiuii ; and trivial circumsiJLnces, scarcely 
attended to by the miijority of mankind, frequent- 
ly furnish a clue tliat shall lead an inquisitive 
observer into the in most recesses of the human 
heart. 

One clue of this nature, my fritnd T. and my- 
self ;iiekc*l up in the streets of VV. and another 
upon our first entrance into the public room of 
the hotel where we now are. • 

As we were ridinj» tlnoii^h the streets of W. 
the road divided, and being uncertain which to 
take, T asked the simple question o*f the first 
person we chanced to meet. • 

Good woman, pray which of these is the 
road to C r" 

“ (iood U'oman cries the stranger, placing 
her aims a-kinibo, and giving a significant jerk 
with her head, good woman, for>oolh ! 1 am 
no more a good woman than yourself, Sir. To 
let you know, I have lived in this parish sevcii- 
and-twenty years and a half, and never was called 
any otherwise than Mrs. Thompson, or Mrs.* 
Mary, or so ; and Til not be good womau’d at 
this lime of life, 1 promise you ; and so you may 
find your way for your pains, and learn to know 
who you speak to at another time.'' 

My companion made her a most obsequious 
bow, confessing that he was, if possible, more 
sensible of his error than herself. 

Upon our arrival at this place, we were conducted 
into the public room by a very smart waiter, who 
most politely asked us, What do ycku please to 
want. Gentlemen ?” 

Unmindful of the dignity of office, I answered, 

Why, the first thing I shall want is a pair of 
slippers, for my bools are uneasy : biing the jack, 
Waiter,” ^ 

The obliging smiles which were crowding into 
the muscles of his face, instantly checked them- 
selves, and he preciptatel^ retired. Bang went 
the door, the windows jarred, and tho china 
rattled on the niantle-piece. It took me iip- 
tirards of ten minutes, with the aid of courteous 
language and a glass of wine, to efface the se- 
vere contractions of his brow. 

These iwo instances of self-importance are not 
so much 10 be considered as personal foibles in the 
parties, as faithful smples of human nature at 
large. This species of vanity runs through every 
class of men ; nor escapes perhaps an individual 
in each class. All are vain of something, and 
think they possess some gift, some talent, some 
quality, which gives them a superiority over their 
neighbours or at least enables them to main- 


tain iheir balance. Thus dt'gh the man of science 
prefer the acqiiis.ition 4»f solid knowledge' to llitr 
superficial Irothincss oi a wit, the wit considcr^i 
the man of science as litile better than a drudg? 
employed in the colfootionof materials fur himself 
to play with ; while the man of sober sensi, con- 
siders the one as a jiedant, and the other as a cox- 
comb, wliere they arc not employed in the in- 
vesligatiori of useful knowledge, or in pulling 
vice and folly outof coimtcnance. The historiair, 
the geometrician, itc. value themselves for being 
ill pursuit of lacts solely : the spaculriiivc phi- 
losopher regTtls these fa.:ts nierrjy as the foot- 
steps of investigation, and finds his supcrioiliy 
ill the use whi h he makes ( f them; and mi 
admirer of the BcIIj:: Lchres pitties them all, 
when they remain clestbute of an improved tahti ', 
and refinement of their mental feelings. Tlie 
divine swells with the idea of hi.i being the man 
of God, and thinks himself, by viriue of his pro- 
fession, as much superior to the physician anil 
counsellor, as the soul is to the body or estate. 
The physician maintains, that, without health, n 
man can neither enjoy this world, nor iiutably 
prepare for the next j and the advocate pleads, 
that he enforces those moral obligations, and 
.sccurc‘i that peace and property, wi bout whiGi 
health itself would be of little value. Thu kirig 
prides himself w'ith bemg the soveroigii of mil- 
lions^ and the minister is vaii^f being able to 
d.rect this sovereign as he pleases. The noble^ 
would resent being tukcni for a plebeian ; and the 
man of independent fi^riune, were he suspected 
to be a tradesman. The wholesale dealer feels 
his superiority in not being obliged to serve be- 
hind the counter; and he that keeps a shop, 
would ill brook being mistaken for his own joui- 
iicyin.m. A purchaser of old doihe> prides him- 
self on not being a chimney -s\v. epur and the 
latter that he can work for his livin-; A vender 
of toothpicks, or matches, iliink'* hi ii^i If abovt; a 
Luniinoa beggar; and beggai> value tliemsiTvt*.* 
accoidiug to their stands, or de^’^rces of muti- 
lation . 

It may be farther observed, that, allowing this 
self-iinpoitance to be a foible, yel it U one that 
renders us more contented, and happier in our- 
selves aiid ill our *tations, than if wu wei:e to 
eradicate it. Hath not I'rovidciice kindly thrown 
it in the composition of man, to soften or qualify 
the sliglits and coiuumelica to which the iinpci- 
fectiuns of his state may subjeci him ? Or, as a 
fine-flavoured apple is someiinics grafted^upon 
a crab, may not the virtues of mutual indul- 
gence, respecting our Utile failings and vanities. 
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be grafted upon this principle of self-love; and 
ill us the germ of pride be made lo produce the 
fruits of benevolence and humanity ? 

But, a triTce to moralizing, and 1 shall content 
myself with relating .'everal instances ot a similar 
nature with those already mentioned. 

1 had once an occasion to enquire after a gea- 
tlcnian who lodged iit i he house of an apothecary 
m the Strand. But the name of this son of 
Galerf h^kving escaped my memory, 1 was deter- 
mined, like a cork-cutter, or seller of ^ vials, to 
make application at every shop, of a medical 
aspect, from Temple^baf to Charing-cross See- 
ing a bow*window, adorned with red, blue, and 
yellow tinctures, and with other artiiices to take 
«ifF the horrors of physic, I ventured to enquire 
whether Mr. B. was within. 

Sir, (says a formalist, suspending a spatula 
in his right hand, whilst he was holding the door 
with his left,) I know of no such person.” 

1 understood that he lodged here, Sir.” 

Who gave you to understand such a false- 
hood, Sir ?” 

“ A concurrence of circumstances have let 
me into it, if it be one. My friend lodges with 
an apothecary on this side of the way, and near 
this part, and 1 concluded youi’i to be the 
hou^e ” 

Take my word for it, good Sir, your conclu- 
sion is false. As you seem to have trusted to 
yopr eyes more than your memory, they might 
have undeceived you, had you read my inscrip- 
tions. 1 am a wholesale chymist and druggist, 
and no apotliecV^y, 1 assure you. Nor are my 
/ooms for lodgers, Sir.” ^ 

As he was sensible that no reply was requi- 
site, he would not stay for one ; but, performing 
a quick evolution, he made a precipitate march 
behind ihe counter. 

However, 1 soon after found my friend, and 
was informed he was above stairs. Being my 
own pilot, 1 was steering directly into the draw, 
ing-rooin. The lady of the mansion begged 
have to acquaint me, that she kept the first floor 
forJ^_''rself and family ; nor did she let the upper 
c hambers but to oblige a friend. Asking pardon 
for the mistake, I ascended to the second story. 
The geiUlcMiian received me with a confused 
countenance: wa.s sorry 1 should take so much 
unnecessary trouble : blamed the servant for not 
C-dling him down to me in his lower apartments: 
and fook care to hint it was merely from choice 
thjit he chiefly resided in the upper room, as 
it was tlie mnsl^ airy, and freest from noise. 

At another time, I remember, being fatigued 
with the pcTw-grinations of the morning, 1 stepped 
into ao gen ted coffee-house, near Lincoln's-inn, 
and ordered a gill of Lisbon. 

Sir, we sell no win?, by the gill, in this 


house,” says* a decent well-dressed lady at the 
bar, bridling her chin, and rubbing her hands^ to 
give eiiipha.sis to the declaration. . 

“ Why then, Madam, a small glass of brandy 
will do as well.” a 

** Thou vulgar mortal ! what, do you mistake 
the place of re.sort of the gentry for a gin-shop ? 
On I he other side of Teniple-bar you may be 
accommodated with a three-penny glass, but 1 
serve no such customers.” 

This was thd'only cordial I could get from my 
fair hostess, and it warmed me sufficiently till I 
got beyond Temple-bar, where I found the de- 
sired dram heightened by the great civility of the 
attendant. 

At another time, a shoe-black near the Hay- 
market, seeing my .shoes in a dirty condition, 
obsequiously suUitcd me with, Japan your' 
shoes, your Honour ?” 

Di-^claiming every superiority of class, I an- 
swered, in the innocence and frolicksomeness of 
my heart, ‘‘ Aye, come on, my Lord, and I will 
give you sixpence if you clean them well.” 

" D— — n you, and your money into the bar- 
gain,” says my hero, throwing an old wig into 
the pan, darting from a curve into a straight line, 
quick as an unstrung bow, and placing his hands 
by his sides, IM havf yon to know, Sir, I am, 
as straight and well-made a man as any in the 
kingdom, and no more a Lord than yourself, let 
me tell you.” 

** Come, come, Honesty, 1 know it, I know 
it ; I was only willing to return the comjiliment 
you paid to my honour : be pacified, and 1^11 give 
thee another sixpence to drink my health, that 
thou mayest be assured 1 meant not to insult 
thee.” 

** God bless your Honour, you are a gentleman 
every inch of you.” 

He returned to his wwk, my shoes shone like 
a polished mirror, and 1 was entertained with the 
history of his ;.onquesis over the fair, during the 
whole of the operation. 

Diverted with the scene, I wa? willing to relate 
it to my hostess in the evening, when I returned 
to my lodgings. 

Landlady, I have met with a humourous 
adventure to day.” 

Sir,” said she, in a grave accent, “ it is not 
the custom in London, whatever it may be in 
other places, to give that title to the mistress of 
a hotel 5 the expression is vulga'r, fit only for a 
pot-house, or an inn-kceper’.s, and I wonder any 
gentleman can make use of it. However,” added 
she, with ineffable condescension, I sh.ill be 
glad to hear of your adventure:” 

This sudden shock took away my inclination 
for a recital : and the better to evade it, 1 pro . 
posed deferring luy narratvie till after supper. 
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especially as slje seemed somewhat After 
supper I complained of being fatigued und sleepy, 
end Begged to be conducted to uiy chamber. 

. ** Mary,*' ctimmanded the hostess, show the 
gentleman to the Dolphin." 

** 1 shall be gUd, Mary, if you would just air 
my bed.” 

The girl changed her complexion, bit her lips, 

• and gave a toss with her head, M^hich convinced 
me, that whatever freedom her mistress might 
take, 1 ought to have called her ^rs. Mary, or 
Mrs. Molly, at least ; and, in order to make re- 
prisals, she transfers the office to her felhiw-servant. 


mf 

Sarah, shew the man that supped in the 
• /eorge, to bis room ; and he is to have his bed 
warmed, 1 think my mistress says.” 

The man in the Geotgr^ walkingtto hin bed in 
the Bolphin^ was as heartily mortified at being 
curuiled the dissyllable as any of those 

could have been, whose vanity had contributed, 
so much tohis amusement: and he learnt that 
he was not able to laugh at the follies of man- 
kind, without his own being included in the 
number. .. • 


TRAVELS THROUGH ANCIENT HELVETIA. 

^ [^Continued Jirom Pao‘e54l.] 


Thk repast finished, we adjourned to another 
clMinber, where various games were introduced. 
One offers the chances of hazard, and the result 
of calculation. It is played with dice, on a square 
table, whereon are traced fifteen lines on which 
the players place their men, regulating them 
according to the points they throw with their 
dice. 

Odd or even, gives all to chance. A number 
of counters are placed on the table ; the player 
tikes up as many as his hand will contain, and 
his antagonist guesses the number. | 

Heads or tails, offers but little more combina- 
tions. A piece of money i'« thrown up in the 
air, and to win it you must guess the side it will | 
display when it falls. A counter, d^icated to 
Saturn, is made usgof for this game) on one side 
is seen a ship, and on the other the head of 
Janus. 

The game of dice is very general ) it is said 
that the Helvetians learned it of the Suavians 
who inhabit the borders of the Rhfne. It is the 
more or le.ss points the player throws, which 
makes him lose or win ; it is played" with three 
square dice, on which are Traced various lines re- 
presenting the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, G.« Venus 
h the most favourable throw, which is the cast of 
the sixes ) three lines on each of the dice is the 
worst throw; sometimes the player calls the 
number he wishes for, and, if it comes, he wins 
the game. 

The game of presents less variety ; they 

have only four sides, while the dice have six, 


where are found the numbers 2 and 5. This 
difference is made up by playing with fbur cock- 
als, which you shake for some lime in leathern 
boxes, very wide at the bottom, arid becoming 
narrower towards the top, the Inside of which 
is full of a multiplicity of unequal dents and 
cavitie.s, into which the cockal passes^ and thus 
encreases the chances of the game, and renders 
dexterity of no avail. 

Discus, on the contrary, gives all to dexterity j 
a circle is traced on a table, or the fluor, and 
from a tolerable distance you iniist reach the 
centre by throwing a quoit. 

While we were thus amusi^^ ourselves, the 
children of the famil}^ were engageil in the. 
various games of their age. Th^y played at odd or 
even, with nuts and almonds; at blind man*s6^ff*, 
in which game one of the party, with a handker- 
chief tied over his eyes, seeks and endeavours to 
catch one of the others; at iestudo, or turtle, 
where he who represents that animal lured by 
his companions, is obliged to remain in the fame 
place till he has caught one of them; others hop- 
ped on one foot, and^thus directed their steps 
towards the appointed bourne. ^ 

United together in another jiart of the apart* * 
ment, the young girls did not mix in these sports, 
but they folded rose leaves in the shape of a 
bladder, and bursting them on their foreheads, 
judged from the noise they produced whether 
they should be married, become mothers, and 
hfive many children, 

£.R. 
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SKETCHES OF BUXTON. 

* 

1}^ A BETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN TO HIg FRIEND. 


lit DEAR FRIEND, 

1 think you toM me, when we last met, 
tliat you had never been at Buxton, perhaps a 
shoruketch of that jdace, from whence 1 am just 
returned, may not be dkigrceable lo you y and, 
should you ever think of going there, you will 
have some idea of what you are to expect. We 
left York, by way of Sheffield, and after passing 
over some heathy old moors,'' and a very rough 
road, arrived at Buxton on the 16th of last 
monthp The prospect as you approach that 
place is certainly < very bleak, and we could not 
help observing, that Providence had been very 
kind to the inhabitants of that country in sending 
them so salubrious a spring. The town stands 
In a bottom surrounded by barren hills, inter., 
sected every here and there by what Dr. Johnson 
calls “ stone hedges," but enlivened by various 
flocks of sheep which graze upon their surface/ 
1 he town is not large, and seems divided into 
two parts, upper and lower, but connected by 
a range of buildings placed on the declivity of 
the hill. There are many houses for the accom- 
jsiodation of strangers, but the chief place for 
that purpose is the Crescent, which stands in 
th*'. lower diVsion, luid is allowed. to be one 
of the finest bwTidhigs of the sort in the king- 
' dom. It was built uifi^er the direction of Mr. 
Alderman Carr, of York, who, 1 am told, esteems 
it his master- piece. The space within the semi- 
circle is two hundred and fiftylseven feel, and 
the. buiMing contains upwards of three hundred 
windows. It is constructed of very fine stone, 
end in the center of the balu^TrJde, which ex- 
tends the whole length of the building, are placed 
the arms of the Cavendish family. I am in- 
formed it cost the Duke of Devonshire, to whom 
itAllongs, 16,0001.^ but that he paid for it out 
of one year’s profits of a lead mine of his in 
Staffordshire, and that he reckons Buxton the 
best estate he has. 

’1‘here are two hotels in the Crescent, the 
Grand Hotel, and St. Anne’s, which take up 
the two ends of the building j the intermediate 
part consisting of shops, where they also can ac- 
commodate strangers, when both the hotels are 
full, and they may either dine at the hotel or 
have their dmuer.brought them. 

' But, however, there is now another building 
wecthig f^r the accommodation of the shop- 
' so that the middle part will, in future, 


be converted into another hotel $ it being found 
to pay better. Near the Crescent the Duke haa 
erected some^very fine stables, in the form of an 
octagon, ‘‘#U|)|>osed,” says the Buxton Guide, 
** to lie the grandest in Europe in the inside 
of whicli t^pre is a circular space of one hundred 
and sixty yards by three and a half 5 where la- 
dies and gentlemen may ride wl^cn the weather 
is unpUasant ^ and, for the accommodation of 
the pedestrians, in the same weather, there is a 
colonnade the whole length of the Crescent. 
But the oldest building for the accommodation of 
the invalids is the Hall, said to have been huilt 
in the reign of Charles 1 and close adioiiing 
the Baths, to which, however, the Crescent is 
so near, that persons may get to them from 
thence without inconvenience. The air of Bux- 
ton is accounted very salubrious, and is the only 
medicinal part of the place of which 1 partook $ 
for, as 1 was in very good health, i thought it 
best, according to the old adage, to let well 
alone.’’— However, the waters, whether taken 
inwardly, or used as a bath, have long been in 
great repute, and are said to 

** Make the arthritic staff and crutch forego, 

** And leap, exuUing,like the bounding roe!" 

But those who go there for their health will 
do well to consult The Buxton Guide," where 
they will find much mure on thi.s subject than is 
necessary for me to relate to 5 )|)U. 

Bui the greater part of the company who resort 
to Buxton during the year, (and their numbers, 
uiy •• Guide” informs me, are often more than 
seven^ hundred,) go there for pleasure, and to 
kill lime, so you will perceive it has attractions 5 
and, 1 am told, it is supposed to he one of the 
geutcelcst watering places of any in the king- 
dom, There is a very, large and elegant assem- 
bly room at the grand hotel, where theie are balls 
three times a week, and a theatre not far from 
it, where, on the intermediate nights, you may • 
lie enter Gained 'with a play ; and *hose who pre- 

a game at cards, may generally engage with 
some parly either at their respective homes, or 
in the card-room adjoining the assen.bly . There 
is one thing, however, in which Buxton differs 
from most other public places : that species of 
animal called a black- leg is there quite unknown. 
Besides the amusements 1 have already mentioned, 
there are frequently to be seen, during the day, 
oshibitiofis of natural or artificial curiosititss 
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Mid twice whilst I was there little Mils *Randeil, 
abo«g;^setcn years old, accompanied by her blind 
father on the Jiarp, entertained the company 
with her charming performances on the ^forte- | 
piano ; and % few days before our arrival, the 
company were gratified with the Inimitable act- 
ing of Master Betty. | 

There arc likewise for your amusement in f\ne 
weather, various rides and walks, and those who ' 
have the power and time, may make excursions 
to the 'many curious places to be st!len at a dis- 
tance ; a description of which will be found in 
the Guide. But what I may term ** the home' 
circuit,** which may be traversed either on horse-, 
back or on foot, is a pleasant road of about three 
miles round, lately made for the benefit^ of the 
company, by his Grace of Devon, and generally 
known by the name of The Dbke*s Ride ;** 
during the course of which you come to a place 
called the Lover’s Leap, “ where Nature roa.ms 
• majestically wild, knowing no laws save those 
her <Sod hath made.” Indeed it is one of the 
must romantic spots I ever saw. It consists. of 
a narrow valley, with very high and rugged rocks 
on each side of it, and a murmuring' stream 
running at the bottom, intercepted every now 
and then by huge masses of stone, which have, 
perhaps, at some remote period, fallen from the 
adjacent rocks, whilst various trees, growing out 
of different clefts, and nodding over the valley, 
heighten the beauty of the scene. 

But one of the chief curiosities which many 
people visit, and which is a short walk from the 
town, is Foci’s Hole, a large cavern running a 
considerable way under oae of the hills. The 
passage into which you enter is, at first, so very 
low and narrow, that it is impossible tb go for- 
ward without stooping j however, after having 
proceeded between twenty and thirty yards, the 
place becomes spacious and lofty, from the roof 
and sides of which drops of water continually 
issue, and where you may observe manyci^ioui 
figures. To this place 1 was conduct^ by an 
old woman and a little girl, each of us carrying 
a lighted candle in our hands, but as thw road 
here began to ascend, and 1 found it slip]|ery, I 
went no farther ; the girl, however, skip^ up 
the rock for a considerable way, holding up two 
candWs to shew me how mui^ farther 1 might 
have gone. When 1 came out 1 was surrounded 
by a parcel of clamorous old women, each ex« 
per.timf something, and meaning, foraoorlv that 
1 should pay, not only for those who conducted 
me into the cavern, but also fur these srorn out 
in the service. There aw many stiope in the 
town where you maiy purctiase different beautiful' 
antetes, made of Derbyshire spar, and o^er 
natural curiosities found in* that eountsy. 

Having now given n uderabiy Umg d#- 


scription of Buxton, 1 must descend to ethc'^ 
matters, and give you some account of our eatings 
drinking, sleeping, and society, ** though last, 
not least, in our esteem.” 

As we were recommended |o go to Sf. Antn^s 
Hotel, we ordered our postillion to drive there, 
but it was so full we could only be accommo* 
dated with beds at the top of the house. •Look* 
ing through the balustrades, however, we had 
the advantage of breathing the pure agher 
whenever our windows were open, ^ We arrived 
too late for the public dinner, but we joined thn 
company at tea, and in two days found ouf* 
selves quite at home. There is a common room 
in which many parties assembled in the morninlg 
to breakfast, and it served for those to sit in 
'during the day who had not a private room, or 
did not go out, and for tea and cards In the aften* 
noon. We breakfasted usually about ten o'clock, 
which seemed to be the general hour ; dined iia 
the long rornn about half past three. When wh 
first got there, I conclurltid there might be near 
; sixty persons dined at the public table, and 1 waa 
; informed there were about forty more in thehouw, 
whom we never saw \ the person who hM been 
longest there presides as chairman, and each 
‘^ison rises higher up the table as the elder onea 
go away. Two Ladies, indeed, of my acquaint** 
arice, I found there, who had a private apart- 
nient, for which they paid a giitnea a week. U 
was large and lufty. We gcnemlly had a greae 
variety at ou 4 table, though, as you may yup * 
pose from our situation, not much fish, and as 
each had his wine to himself, ther;gwas no push- 
ing the bottle about, and consequently we had 
no temptation to break tftough ihe rules of so- 
briety. After tea, if we did nut go to the rooms 
or the play, we generally had a sober game of 
whist, or a merry round game, and after supper 
I the song, or the glee *, and then, like sober folks, 

I we usually went tubed at an early hour. Thus, 

I I have nearly gone through the routine of the 
[day. Our mornings, indeed*, were spent, ec- 

I cording to the taste of each individual : tome 
the news-room, or ckculating library; some to* 
biiliardv, or the ride, ov the walk. As to myssSff, 
1 generally employed my mornings in botanic 
excursions, traversing the distant hills, or vtai» 
bling in the valley ; and, though rather late ia 
(he season, 1 found many of the rarest spdelrt of 
the vegetable world, particularly amongst Uio 
recks at the Lover's Leap ; but, as you a«e no 
botonist 1 will not trouble you with a lies p£ 
them. On Sundays the company either rdsovt^ 
to the parish church, or attended prayers ia the 
great assembly*rooni, where generally some 
clergyman or other, a visitor at the Spa, was 
kind enough to officiate; and where 1 haac^ an. 
MteeUemaiid appvuprialesarnMMgeB tiM 
4HS 
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of the rich setting good examples to the poor, i 
The church is a small one, and by no means suf- 
ficient to hold all who wish to go there; how- 1 
ever, it is about to be enlarged, towards which 
perhaps you are a spbscciber, as a brief has been 
read in most of our churches; and the Duke 
intends, next year, to begin a chapel near the 
Crescent, for the use of the company. There is 
a' Girls* school in the town, chiefly supported by 
the fompany who resort there, as every person 
who is two days at the place, is asked for a shil- 
ling towards it, and another shilling towards the 
support of tlie poor who go there for the benefit 
of the waters ^ books of which are kept at the 
different houses. There is likewise a Sunday 
school, and Psalm singing seems much attended 
to there, as indeed I am told i\ is throughout the 
iounty. There are also two manufactories for 
luaktrig straw bonnets, and a patent black lace, 
which employ a number of poor children, and 
afe well worth seeing, as are. also the cottages 
formed by the poor out of old lime quarries 
under the hills. It is a common report that it 
always rains at Buxton, but out of eighteen days 
that 1 was. there, we had only two rainy ones. 
But to return to our hotel. We found many 
very pleasant people there, though we had no 
Grandees, and some very pretty young ladies 


whom 1 sha'tl not attempt to describe, lest yoti 
.should thin'k that 1 am already more than half in 
love, andkwhat if 1 am : 

Allow me to muse and to sigh. 

Nor talk of the change that you find ; 

None once was so watchful as I, 

I have left my dear Phtliis behind. 

However, I spent a very pleasant time at Bux- 
ton, and left it with regret. 

Enclosed I ^eud you ray bill of expences dur» 
ing my residence at the hotel. Yours, &q. 

Yorkf October 7, 1806. G. 

FROM SKPTBMBBR 15 , tO OCTOBER 3 , 1806 . 


l^odgings 

..jC.O 

18 

0 

Servant's bed.... . . • 

.... 0 

9 

0 

Eight^jn breakfasts. 

.... 1 

.7 

0 

Eighteen dinners. . . 

... 2 

5 

0 

Sixteen teas * . . . . 

.... 1 

0 

0 

Eighteen suppers... 

.... 1 

7 

0 

Wine 

.... 2 

5 

0 

Beer 

... 0 

\3 lOi 

Servant's eating... . . 

.... 2 

15 

6 

Beer, ditto 

. . • . 0 

6 

0 


£. 13 

6 
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ACCOUNT or A BEMARKAHLE CAVERN. 

FROM OLAFSEN AKD POVELSEN’s TRAVELS IN ICELAND. 


Thbrb are many caverns in Iceland, but that 
called Sourtherts the largest, the best known, and 
the most remarkable, as well on account of its 
form, as from the details given of It In the ancient 
aitd modern histories of the country. In these 
histories its name is said to be deriyed from that 
of an enormous giant, who resided in it, aiid the 
inhabitants believe, this fable, but it is probable 
that the n<ime of ^oertoMT, which means black, 
Was derived from the colour of the rocks, iu which 
it is situated. 

There is no' doubt that this cave has been in- 
habited; not by giants but by vagabonds, who 
escaped to. avoid punishment for their crimes, 
which is probable both from its situation and the 
following anecdote. • In iW^of the ancient his- 
tories it is stated, that, in the tenth century, a 
body ef thieves took refuge here, and found a safe 


retrear, because from superstition, no person 
would approach the cave, and when they went 
out to commit their depredations, they had on 
one side a number oif villages, and on the other 
the laijd of Arnavatn, which was always covered 
with sheep and oxen at pasture. One day, how- 
ever, they were surprised by having their retreat 
cut off, and being surrounded in a little valley 
Several other tales are told of diflbrent bands of 
robbers, who have successively resided in this 
cavern, which have made such an impression on 
the minds of the people, that none of them will 
attempt to enter it. 

Our travellers visited this remarkable cavern : 
M. Olafsen had already seen-it in the year 1750^ 

^ 1 twice drank tea with some ladies in private | 
and gave a one pound note for thaaervants. 
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but had not been able to penetrate account 

of the want of torches and other ncces-tary things. 
Tlfe peasants of the district made every possible 
attempt to deter them from their project, by in* 
tinuating tliat they would never return, as the 
spirits never failed to punish the curious by killing 
them, or preventing them from finding their way 
back ; these tale^, however, only stimulated their 
curiosity. 

This cavern is situated to the south of the land 
of Arnavatii j and the country gnd its environs 
consist of rocks of lava melted into masses, and 
exposed to the air a long time before the country 
was inhabited, it may be seen fig>m the course 
of the lava, that the eruption took place from the 
glacier of Geitland or the rocks behind it, and that 
the flux ran between the glacier sAid another 
mountain called Eryksnypa, whence it afterward 
separated into two branches, fndecd the whole 
of this extent of country, presents a striking and 
extraordinary picture of the action of subterra- 
neous fire. On one side may be seen large masses 
of detached rocks, and on the other, perfectly horl- 
Bontal strata of stones, melted and mixed into all 
manner of forms and figures. There may fre- 
quently be seen large crevices, vaults, and arches 
in the rocks, but particularly three caverns, situ- 
ated a quarter of a mile to the south of the Sour- 
ther. One of these was formerly considered a 
very convenient place for collecting the sheep, 
when sending them to pasture, it being very long 
with an entrance only wide enough to adroit the 
sheep conveniently 5 after which they dispersed 
themselves over the cavern, which was large 
enough to contain two thonsand of these animals. 
The third of these caves is the longest of all, as it 
veceives at one end a branch of the river of Nord- 
ling, and disembogues it at a distance of a quarter 
qf a mile. 

The entrance to the cavern of Sourther is 
gloomy, and runs from N. W. to S. E. but pre- 
serves its height, which is from thirty to thirty-six 
feet, while its width is from fifty fifty«four. Its 
soil, or bottom, is uneven, sometimes rising, and at 
others falling 5 its partitions are the same, only 
that there is an equal ^distance between them. 
On advancing, it is perceived that thegavern turns 
to the south, and afterwards to the S. W.and \V. 
n proportion as it diminishes in width. 

Our travellers on entering the cavern, lighted 
■ A torch, of which they had brought a supply from 
Copenhagen^ it was well covered with wax and a 
thick coating of rosin, so as to resist the strong 
current of aii that prevails in subterraneous pas- 
sages, as well as the drops of water ijiat fall from 
the upper rocks. Their progress was the most 
difficult and dangerous that can be imagined, on 
account of the inequality of the soil, which was 
Boverad vilh large fragments of 5tone> and to the 


fall of which they were incessantly exposed, me 
great numbers drop every year. The vault of 
the cavern possesses almost the same degree bf 
irregularity 5 the roof is full of •cavit ies, which 
afford passages for the filteration of water. 

In this cavern their art stalactites of variou.4 
sizes, the largest are three inches long by two and 
a half in diameter at their base \ they receive by 
fusion the safue form as lava-stone, and appear 
to be composed of the same substance : they are, 
however, rather finer, and arc covered efternally 
with a Kddish coloured varnish; internally, they 
arc more or less porous and compact, proceeding 
probably from the greater or less degree of heat, 
to which they liavebei^n subjected. 

The sides, or partitions of the cavern, pi^uce 
the greatest effect, as they are covered with a sort 
of varnish in horirontal squares, separated by 
borders in relief. Tills varnish is formed of a very 
fine vitreous, but opaque matter : in some parts 
it is black, but it is generally of a greenish colour, 
and similar to that employed in the manofactorlcH 
of earthenware. This varnish as well as the sta- 
lactites just mentioned, affords a certain proof of 
the operation of subterraneous fires, and that the 
lava, ill a state of fusion, has passed, like a rivulet 
through this channel, while it began to coot on 
the sides and top of the cavern. The of lava 
must have given to the cavern its present form ; 
while the same fusion must have covered the sides 
with the metallic alkaline varnish, by melting the 
interior crust of the cavern in those parts where 
the heat was strongest. The same cause must 
also have produced the stalactites. 

After reaching a certain fistance within the 
cavern, they percciv^ the light of day breal^^ng 
through an aperture in the summit ; and on pass- 
ing this hole the cave became as dark as bdbrr^ 
and they observed on each side at the height 
of some feet, the mouths of two other caverns. 
When strangers visit this country, they arc often 
induced, from curiosity, to proceed thus far in the 
cavern ; our travellers ascended to that on the 
right : and then saw two oilier excavations, sepa- 
rated by one partition. One of tha^e last caves 
Is narrow, and of no great extent, but other 
is double its size. A small portion of light U per-, 
ceptible at its entrance, and its height enables a 
man to stand erect ; it is supposed to be thiit/ 
feet long ; its top is arched, and its bottom ie 
smooth, reddish, and declines at the entrance, 
Messrs. Olafsert and Povelsen found here soide 
large bones of an ox, or similar aaimal,^whieh 
they considered as th^ remains of antiquity, be- 
cause they were soft and friable, though they were 
not exposed either to the attacks of water, wind, 
or weather; they abo remkrkb 1 some common 
stones of a cubical form, and of a diffe^nt naturq 
from those of.wbich the rock of Sounker it com* 
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po^ed It w thorrfore very probable, that they had 
been brought thither for making a 6re-pUce as 
!h' irar^rarigeineni seemed to indicaie that they 
had been used fSr this purpose. 

Hiving examined these small passages, our 
travellers returned, aiul proceeded towards the 
great cavern at their commencement, and to enter 
'whicii it was necessary to climb an e^ual height. 
They found it much larger, butmo.'C^htdeous, and 
totally dark. On first entering, they supposed it 
10 be nn^iiiig but a simple caviry ; but on passing 
forward they discovered, in front of the entrance, 
a smalt ])ariitton, or kind of column, which, how- 
ever, was of no great extent : it is a kind of gal- 
lery extending beyond the cavern, and to which 
th?y furnierly gave the name of the Little Fort. 
On one sitle is a wall, or kind of rampart, built 
of lava-stone that has been conveyed thither for 
that purpose. The Srourlonga-Saga, Vol. 5. re- 
presents this place as a security against any attack, 
berause those who take refuge in it can discover 
all who come towards them, and prevent them 
from ascending; while the attacking party is 
obliged to proceed in darkness. 

** At ten paces from the assent, we discovered 
an elevation of two fect and a half, extending 
thirty-si x-fect, by fourteen in width, and having 
In the middle a path about two feet broad. It is 
precisely in front of the entrance, so that one can- 
not proceed farther into the cavern without scal- 
ing it : it consists of lava stone of a square form, 
which must have been conveyed ftrom the outside, 
atld we are satibfied beyond- a doubt, that this cave 
must have been the retreat of the criminal fugitives 
to whom w'e have alKded . The bottom is covered 
with a very fine black sand, c i which they spread 
sheep-skins, which served them for beds ; it is 
large enough for twenty persons to He with con- 
venience, provided they place themsedves across, 
instead pf along it. 

^ Near this spot we found a large heap of sheep 
and ox bones, the base of which was twelve feet 
in circumfeience j they had preserved their fi>rm 
and natural colour; but on taking them into the 
hand, they were so soft that theycrumbled to pieces. 
We de^ alishetl the upper parts of this heap and, 
on reaching the lowermost stratum, we found it 
almost in a state of dust ; the bones of which it i 
had been formed resembling boiled pease, from I 
which the water had been strained. The remains ' 
%prc stilf Ynoist, and possessed a sort of glutinous 
q^uality we found that the marrow of these 
Bones had separated, from corruption, into two 
]»rts longltudlnaUy.** 

Our travellers expected to meet with some other 
remnins of antix^tyty ; but their researches were 
limitt’e'ss ; alt the caverns and other parts of the 
country hawidg diiubtSess been searched, and ex- 
CB'tktions made to them whh great ass idatjqr> par- 


ticularly atdhs time of the Stourloungues, wheg 
there was a great scarcity of arms. Oar party 
only found in the place just mentioned, as appro^* 
priated for rest, a single small tool, which, was 
but half finished; it was five inches pnda half 
long, and formed a kind of bodkin, the upper end 
of which was perforated in two places, and the 
lower end was incomplete. It appeared as if th is 
instrument had served the fugitives fbr a needle 
to sew therr sheepskins ; and the rags which tlrcy 
used for clothes. » They saw no traces of hearths, 
except some stones placed in squares, and which 
had been reddened by the action of the fire; but 
they fbuttd netiCier cinders nor ashes. There is 
reason to believe, that they ate their food in the 
two large chambers or cavities already mentioned, 
which must have been more convenientby secur- 
ing them in a grec.t degree from the smoke, which 
had no proper outlet. 

T^ey afterwards went farther, with a view to 
arrive at the heart of the cavern, which grows 
considerably narrower, till it is not more than a 
foot in height, by even a less width. The Cave 
calkni the Fortification, from the rampart already 
mentioned, is 50 iathoms long, while its greatest 
width is a fathom and a half, and its heigth is 
nearly the same. It is so narrow and low in the 
middle, that one can scarcely pass through it on 
one's knees, and when our travellers thought 
themselves at the end, they found that it again 
widened into the form it had before ; towards the 
place where it becomes so narrow, the soil ascends 
considerably, and afterwards slopes down ; at the 
end of this declivity, our travellers found a lake 
of fresh water, the bottom of which was frozen. 
They passed it with the water up to their knees, 
and at every s^ep they had additional proof that 
the whole of these caves had been formed by 
melting or dissolution of stones. The great Chan- 
nel being at, length blocked up fbr some time, 
and the fire hot being able to find a vent, acted 
upon the sides, gml melted the more dissolubldr 
earths a.iid stones, but before the fiery matter 
could thus find an outlet, the great canal had 
forced its way, and had cq^ed to have any action 
on the caverns. The narrow pas^sage tliat our 
travellers, fotind, proves however, that the fire did 
not operate with the same force upon the rocks 
in that spot, or could not reduce them so easily 
as the others, because they were of *a harder and 
more resisting nature. 

On leaving the cavern of the fortification, our 
tnivelTers proceeded further ifito ' the Sourther, 
they had a difficult route, on account oEthe rocks 
which were deiached from the top, and at tiniea 
were obliged to pass on their bauds and kneea 
through, inc^medtate spaces filled with water, 
and soaked through by the drops that filtered 
firom the cop. Some ii the detached fragmente 
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of the rock were upwards of five f«!ee six inches 
ill h^Mght : at length after many attempts toad- 
'vance^ they perceived some rays of light penetra- 
ting through an aperture in the roo^^ and on 
reaching this spot they found above the hole a 
heap of ice and snow, which had remamed since 
winter. They pursued their road to a good dis- 
tance when they perceived an aperturCybut before 
reaching it, they found a wall that divided the 
cavern into two equal parts, this wall was below 
the hole, but it had fallen to decay. The cavern 
afterwards branched off into two galleries, the left 
of which was 20 feet in length, and the right 
much more, while in both of tli%iu they every 
where observed ihe effects of fire. The gallery 
to ihc lea at last became so narrow, that they were 
obliged to creep on their hands and knees ; .md 
at this part they smelt a kind of 4etid exh.tlation, 
propelled by the air of the subterraneous chan- 
nels; it wa > un infectious miasma, similar to that 
which arise from stagnant marshes. Our travel- 
lers, however, were not much incommoded by it. 

They afterwards proceeded into ihe gallery uii 
the right, where the cavern regains its former 
size ; and here they found a lake of fresh water, 
which entirely stopped their passage. One of 
these gentlemen had arrived at this lake in th^ 
year 1760. He then found its bottom wa.s fro- 
zen as at present, but iis water was to*o high to 
permit him to cross ; he ascertained that it was 
Xhree feet deep at the brink, from which he pre- 
sumed that it must be much deeper in the 
middle. At his present visit, however, it was 
tlilfcrcut, the ice at the bottom was thicker, and 
funned two sheets, one above the other ; on this I 
account thqre was but one foot of water, and 
tliey easily passed through it by keeping close 
to the wall above mvntioned. 

Af'cr haviikg overcome every difficulty, they 
proceeded with ease to the other parts of the 
cavern; the floor here was level, and they no 
longer met with fallen masses of s(ojie and rocky 
but they jxercelved that the soil gradually^ecame 
Sleeper, and that thecaveni curve<l to the S.S.W. 
Tlicy also here found but little, either of the 
stalactites or the varnish, lately mentioned; 
which proved, that tlie terro-aqiieous matter that 
furmorl them, must have been, in this part, more 
coarse and much scarcer. 

The air now became very cold and dense, 
and the darkness so much increased, that they 
went from 000 to 400 paces, without perceiving 
a ray of liglu; they at last, liOwever, observed the 
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j' fourth and last hole in thereof, whicli gave them 
much pleasure, as it afforded a current of fVesh 
air, and an easy assent, by which they quitted 
the Cavern, * 

They perceived no di^ereiice in the air, at 
they advanced into the dark part of the cavern ; 
but afterwards ii became more thick and con- 
densed; and, on proceeding, the obscurity in- 
creased to such a degree, that, lur withstanding 
the strong light thrown out by th- iorch#s, they 
could only see two or iliree s.eps before them. 
AdvaiicTug a 1 itio further, they found that the 
thick vapour that fell about them resisted their 
breath, which rould only arise from Uie great 
degree of cold, the effect of grhich was vistble on 
the walls, as th^* whole of ih»*m w..s covered with 
a thick ice, in long and Jaige lumps. The 
ground was frozen in the same manner; but 
they rah no risk of slipping, bccau^ the ice w.^s 
covered with a moist and brownish earth, which 
had fallen from the roof of the cavern in conse- 
quence of the filtration of the water. 

They considered it as a remarkable circum- 
stance, that to the lumps of ice were attached 
penLigonal and heptagonal figures, very similar 
to those observed in the second s'omach of rumi- 
nating animals. There is no doubt that thesu 
figures have been formed in the itc by the cold 
•and compressed air : they did not appear in the 
superfices, but in the interior of the ice, which 
was compact and transparent. 

Our travellers now thought that they Ivid pro- 
ceeded as far as pris.sible; endeavouring, never- 
theless, to go still farther, perceived that 
the air was more rarified, and that the soil bi*gari 
to rise; while the ice 9as no longer visible^ anSl 
their torches burnt clear. The situation of the 
. water was also very inconsiderable ; but it had 
carried with it such a quantity of the moist' 
mould already mentioned, that the bottoid wav 
so covered wirh h, as to render their progress very 
fatiguing. They now came to an ancient heap 
of .stones, which had been carefully arranged ; 
and not far from this spot, they found apiece of 
birch, which had been broken in two. 

Having no other object to examine, Mekvrs. 
Olafsen and Povelsen returned, and in rejnember- 
aiice of the research, they affixed their seats on 
the summit; they also left two pieces of Danish 
stiver coin, to prove to those who might under- 
take the same journey, that they would not be 
the first who had cKecuted a project which 
haps might be cpAsideied aafooi hardy. 
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FAMILIAR LECTURES ON USEFUL SCIENCES. 


ON DANCING. 


The grave Motesquieu has written on dancing 
as follows -Dancing pleases by its lightness, by 
a certain grace, by the beauty and variety of its 
attitudes, and by its connexion with music, &c- 

No one should attempt dancing, that cannot 
excel in it. The mind may be read in the dance 
as much as in most conversations held in a nu- 
merous company. A good band of music is al> 
solutely necessary to dance properly; and then 
the dancers ought to possess a sufficient know- 
ledge of music to attend precisely to all their 
motions and attitudes. The gracefulness and 
ease of the French performei^, afford almost 
as much delight to the spectators as to them- 
selves. Dancing appears to be more an affair of 
system and sentiment there than in England. 

Noverre said, of a celebrated opera dancer, 
« She is, whilst dancing, always tender, always; 
graceful, sometimes a butterfly, sometimes a| 
;;;pphyr; at one moment inconstant, at another! 
faithful ; always animated by a new sentiment, 
she represents, with delicacy, all the shades 
of love.** 

, Such dancing is the tjue poetrif of motion. 

During the reigns of Louis XIV . and XV . at 
the court-bails, the Princess, or other lady, whilst 
dancing a minuet, was always obliged to turn 
her, front to the King of France, and consequently 
her back to her partner, who was under the same 
necessity ! 

In the fashionable balls at Paris, (of which 
there are^ during half the year, fifty or sixty 
almost every evening) ladies may be seen, in the 
n^t of winter, with naked arms, uncovered 
bosoms, their hair braided in a spiral line behind 
the head, their legs without stockings, and under 
their feet only a thlii sole or sandal, fastened with 
slender ribbands, showing their toes ornamented 
or rather incumbered with a number of tings; 
and ostentation makes them dissemble the pain 
they must feel in forming the dancing steps. 

Soon afier the execution of Robespierre, the 
released prisoners instituted subscription-balls, 
which they called Sals d la Fictime. The qua- 
lification for a subscriber was, that he or she 
must have lost a grandfather, grandmother, fa- 
ther, mother, brother, sister, , uncle, aunt, son, 
daughter, husband, or wife by the * 


'However, the rage for this species of dancing- 
assemblies soon subsided. 

The Sals tf la Sauvage^ consisted of ladies and 
gentlemen who were dressed, or undressed, like 
savages. ^ Some of these wore no other covering 
than a green silk net, of which the meshes were 
extremely smatl and close, and exactly fitted the 
entire person. These too had their (lay, and are 
no longer in fashion. 

In cellars, even at the further end of blind, 
alleys, in dirty beer-houses, to the sound of a 
paltry fiddle, or hoarse bagpipe, every Sunday, 
and every Deca(ie (for the populace keep double 
holidays), and often in the intervals, the water- 
porters, charcoal-heavers, d:c. dance so as to 
make the floors shake with their heavy capers. 
The place is lighted by four ends of candies stuck 
in clay, on two bits of wood laid crossways, or by 
a few lamps set on the ground along the walls. 

I In the midst of clouds of tobacco-smoke, and 
the smell of brandy, may be seen, rising and 
falling again, without cadence, or regard to time, 
unimaginable dancers ; and behind tliem groups 
of hideous men and women, seated on worm- 
eaten and half-rotten benches, beslobbering each 
other with kisses. Sometimes the hob-nailed 
shoe, in its jerk, crushes a lamp, and bespatters 
the dancers with the oil ; that signifies nothing, 
for the inflamed oil, or tallow, does not bite on 
the tanned hides of those Fcstrisi and no stain 
cart be^perceWed on the shoes, stockings, or peiti- 
I coats of the company. 

Tliey take up their yokes and slings, and de- 
part, after giving each-other a few knocks on the 
pale by-way of diversion. 

To such noisy orgies, where not only dancing, 
but also drinking, is carried to excess, may be 
applied Cicero's words Niamo saltat sobrius. 

These words arc in Cicero's defence of L. Mu- 
rena, one of the consular candidates, who was 
brought to trial at Rome, in the six hundred 
and ninetieth year of Rome; Cicero was then 
forty-three years of age; he was born one hundred 
and seven years before the Christian era. 

In the words of Dr. Conyers Middleton (who 
died in 1750), in his Life of Cicero, ** The ac- 
cusation consisted of three heads; the scandal 
of Murena's life ; the want of dignity in his cha^ 
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racter and family ; and bribery in th j d^te elec- 
tion. As to the ft! St, the greatest crime which 
Cato !:harged him with, was dancing ; to which 
Cicero’s defence is somewhat remarkable. He 
admonishes Cato not to throw out such a ca- 
lumny so inconsiderately, or to call the Consul 
of Rome a dancer; but to consider how many 
other crimes a man must needs be guilty of be- 
fore that of dancing could be truly objected to 
him ; since nobody ever danced, even in soli- 
tude, or a private meeting of frieijds, who was 
not either diunk or mad; for dancing was 
always the last act of riotous banquets, gay 
places, and much jollity : that C^to charged 
liim, therefore, with what was the effect of 
many vices, yet with none of those, without 
which that vice could not possibly Aibsist; 

with no scandalous feasts, no amours, no 

• * 

nightly revels, lewdiiess, no extravagant ex- 
pence, &c.” 

Cicero’s own words are : — Koino cnim snlltit 
snhrius^ nhi forte insanif: nvque in soUiudinPy 
ncque in convii'to inodiirtUu atque honesto. Tem^ 
peHivi conviviif amocm hci^ tuul aru,n ddiciarum 
comes est extrema suUatio. 

Oratio pr«» L. Murena. 

It is deemed superfluous to make any com- 
ments on Ibis philippic against dancing, written 
near two thouseiid years ago; but we shall con- 
clude our essay with a chapter fiom Voltaire’s 
Zudig^ or Destiny^ which has never been trans- 
lated. li is Chapter xiv. eutitled, 

THE DANCE. 

Setoc was engiged to go to the Island of Se- 
rendib, on commercial business ; but as he was 
in the first month of his marriage, which, as 
every one knows, is the honeymoon, he could 
neither leave his wife, nor imagine he ever 
should be able to leave her ; He bogged his 
friend Zadig to undertake that voyage for him.— 
Alas ! said Zadig, must 1 wander to a still greater 
distance from the beautiful Astart6 ? but I» must 
serve my benefactors. He said, he wept, and 
tie departed. 

He was not long in the Island of Serendib 
without being regarded as an extraordinevy man. 
He became the arbitrator in all differences be- 
tween the merchants, the friend of the wise, 
the adviser of the few who were willing to be 
advised. The King wished to see and hear him : 
he soon discovered the worth of Zadig; he 
confided in his wisdom, and made him his 
friend. The esteem and familiarity of the King 
made Zadig tremble: he was alarmed at the 
probable consequences of his misfortune in ob- 
taining the King’s good will. “ I fflease the 
King,” said he; “ am 1 not a lost man ?” Not- 
withstanding this, he dared not absent himself 
No, XL VqLL 


from court; for it must be owned, that Na« 
bussan. King of Serendib, was one of the best 
Princes of A'>i.i, and that he g.dned the esteem 
of all those with whom he conversed^ 

This good Prince was continually praised, 

I cheated, and plundt;red. Tilt receiver-general 
of the kingdom set the example, which was 
faithfully followed by ev<-ry one else. The King 
knew this ; he had frequently changed his 
treasurer, but he had never been able to change 
the established custom of dividing the rtyal 
revenues i«to two uncqnal part?, of which 
the smallest always revetted to the Kin^, and the 
largest to the administrators. 

King Nabiissan acquainted the wbe Zadig 
with this grievance. “ You, who possess s« 
much knowledge,” said he, catinot you put 
mein a way of finding a treasurer who will not 
plunder me’” — “ Certainly,” answered Zadig; 

; “ 1 know an infallible method of procuring a 
man with clean hands for your Majesty. The 
King, greatly pleased, demanded how this might 
be done. Pyonly,” replied Zadig, ‘‘ making 
all those who may olfor themselves as candidates 
for the dignity of tteasurer, dance before you; 
and he who shall d.'ince the most lightly, will be 
infallibly the most honest man” You jest,’* 
said the King, this is a pleasant way of chusing 
a receiver- gcMieral : What ! do you pretend that 
he who cuts the best caper, will be the most 
able and upright financier?” “ I will not en- 
gage he shall be the most able,” answered Zadig, 

but I assure you, he will certainly be the moaf 
honest.” 

Zadig spoke with so much '-^nfidence, that 
the King thought he in^sl possess soiiiesupci- 
natural secret of finding out financiers. ** I pay 
no regard to any thing siipernalural,” said 
Zadig ; ** prodigies in men and books havi# 
always displeased me : If your Majesty will per- 
mit me to make trial of what 1 jiropose, }ua 
will be convinced that my secret is the most 
simple and easy thing imaginable.” 

Nabussan was much inure surpri/ed to learn 
the secret was so simple, than if he had been 
told it was a miracle. “ Well,” said he, ‘^lo 
as you like.”—** Leave it to me,” said Zadig, 
** and you will be a greater gainer by this proof 
than you imagine.” 

On the same day a royal proclamation was 
issued, enjoining all those who were inclined to 
become candidates for the office of receiver- 
general of his Majesty’s finances, to present 
themselves, on the first day of the crocodile- 
moon, in the King’s anti'Chamber, habited in 
light silks. 

At the appointed time they attended, in num- 
ber sixty-four. A band of music was wait^g in 
the adjoining salgon ) every thing was prepared 
41 
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for the ball ; but the door of this s^oon was shut, 
and in order to enter, it was necessary to pass 
through a short and rather obscure gallery. 

An ushek' attended, who was to introduce all 
the candidates separately through this passage, 
where each was left alone a few minutes. The 
King, who was in the secret, had caused a vast 
number uf jewels, gold coins, and valuable trin- 
kets, to be disposed in that gallery. When the 
competitors were assembed in the saloon, his 
Majesty ordered them to dance. 

Never was dancing more heavily performed, and 
with so little grace ; they all hung down their 
heads, tlieir bodies were bei\t,and their arms and 
hands appeared as if glued to their sides. 

“ What rogues P’ said Zadig, speaking softly. 
One only among them danced with agility ; his 
face erect, his looks confident, his arms extended, 
his body straight, his steps firm. Ah ! the 
honest man, the brave man !'* said Zadig. The 
King embraced this good dancer, and declared 
him to be the receiver-general ; and all the 
others were punched and fined with great jus- 
tice, for every one of them, whilst in the gal- 
lery, had filled his pockets with such a heavy 
load, he could hardly walk. The King was sorry 
for the sake of human nature, that among) 


sixty- foiLir dancers, there should be sixty- three 
thieves. 

The gallery was afterwards called the corridor 
of temptation. 

In Persia those sixty-three lord- would have 
been impaled ; in other countries they would 
have been brought to a trial, of which the costs 
would have amounted to thrice the sum stolen, 
and which would not have replaced any thing in 
the coffers of the Sovereign ; in another king- 
dom, they v\ould have fully justified them- 
selves, and would have disgraced the light dan- 
cer. lu Sereiidib they were only condemned to 
augment th'e public treasure, for Nabussan was 
indulgent. 

He was very grateful ; he gave Zadig a greater 
sum of rauney than had ever been stolen by a 
treasurer from tlie King, his master. 

In the Bihliothcque Nationale at Paris, is preserv- 
ed a volume in nianuscript, containing the names 
of all the young men who have been educated 
in VFcole Militairey and specif) ing those who 
have obtained prizes for their proficiency in the 
sciences there taught ; among these appears that 
of Bonaparte, to whom the second prize was de- 
creed for his excellence in dancing. 
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Game is often brought in when not likely to 
keep a day, in the cook’s apprehension ; yet may 
be preserved two or three days, if wanted, by the 
following method 

If birds, (woodcocks and snipes excepted, 
which must not be drawn) draw them, pick, 
and take out the crop-o-wash them in two or 
th^»e Vaters, and rub them with a little salt. 
Have ready a large sauce-pan of boiling water, 
and plunge them in one by one *, boil each 6ve 
minutes, moving it, that the water may go 
through them. When all are finished, hang 
them by the heads in a cold place. When 
drained, pepper the inside and necks. When 
to be roasted, wash to take off the pepper. 
The most delicate birds, even growse, may be 
kept this way, if not putrid. Birds that live by 
suction, &c. bear being high ; it is probable 
that the heat might cause them to taint more, 
as a &ce passage for the scalding water could not 
be obtained. Hares ought not to be paunched 


j in the field, as they keep longer, and cat much 
better without. But that is seldom in the cook’s 
power to guard against. She should take out the 
liver and hoart, and parboil the former to keep 
for stuffing, i^ipe the inside every day,' quite dry, 
■put a bunch of parsley, or some; pepper, or both ; 
thus it will keep long, especially if the season- 
ing be rubbed early on the inside to prevent any 
mustincss of taste, w'hicli often is communicated 
to the stuffing by this omissicMi, and want of ex- 
treme nicety in washing it in water and vinegar 
before it be derssed, while the outside has been 
preserved fresh by the skin.^ If old, a hare 
should be kept as long as possible, except for 
soup, or jugging ; and after soaking in vinegar, 
be well larded. 

Fresh water hsh has often a muddy taste ; to 
take off which, soak it in strong salt and water; 
or, if of a size to bear it, give it a scald in the 
same, after extremely good cleaning and wash* 
ing. The latter for carp or cels. 
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Turbot will hang two or t:need!iy^, if lightly 
ribbed with salt, and be in quite as great per- 
fection as the first day. 

Fish may sometimes be bought reasonably by 
taking moie than can be dressed at once ; when 
recourse may be had to pickling, potting, or 
frying, to keep for stewing a succeeding day. 

Wlicti thunder or hot weather causes beer to 
turn sour, half, or a whole tea spoonful of salt 
of wormwood should be put into a jug, and let 
the beer be drawn in it as small ai>tinie as possible 
before it be drank. 

If the subject of servants be thought ill timed 
in a book upon family arrangement, it must be 
by tho^e who do not recollect that the regularity 
and good man gementof the heads will be insuf 
ficient, if not seconded by those who are to exe- 
cute orders. It behoves every person to be ex- 
tremely careful who they lake into their employ 3 
to be very minute in investigating the character 
they receive; and equally cautious to be scrupu- 
lously just in giving one to others. Were this at- 
tended to, many bad people would be incapacit- 
ated from doing mischief, by abusing the trust 
reposed in them. And it may be fairly asserted, 1 
that the robbery, or waste*(which is but a milder 
epuhet) of an unfaithful servant, will be laid t<f 
the cha: go of the master or mistress, who, know- • 
ingsuch faults in him, or even having only well- ! 
grounded suspicions, is ied by entreaty, or fuhe . 
pity, to bliclc him into another place. To refuse | 
countenance to the evil, is to encourage the good ; 
servMiit ; such as are honest, frugal, and atten- 
tive to their duties should be liberally rewarded ; 
and such discrimination would encourage merit, 
and inspire servants with a zeal to acquit them- 
selves. • 

On the other side it may be proper to observe, 
that a retributive justice usually marks persons 
in that station sooner or latter even in this 
world. Those who are oxtravagint and idle in * 
their servitude, are ill prepared for^the industry of . 
and sobriety on which thrtr own future* welfare 
depends ; their faults, arfd the attendant punish- 
ment, come home when* they have families of 
their own, and sometimes much sooner. They 
will see their wickedness or folly in the con- 
duct of their offspring, whom they must not 
expect to be better than the examples that are 
set them. 

It was the observation of a sensible woman, 
that she could 'always read the fate of her ser- 


vants when they married from her ; those who 
had been faithful and industrious in her service, 
continued their good habits in their families, and 
became respectable members of tlfe community ; 
those who had been unfaithful servants, never 
were * succesful, and not unfrequently were re- 
duced to the parish. 

The manner of carving is not only a very essen- 
tial knowledge in point of doing the honours of 
tlie table with grace, but makes a great differ- 
ence in the family consumption ; and tnougli 
in large companies, a lady is so much assisted as 
to make the art of less consequence, yet she 
should not fail to acquaint herself with an attain- 
ment of which she must daily feel the want. 
Some people haggle meat so as not to be able to 
help six times from a large tongue, or a piece of 
beef. It is to be observed, that a thin sharp 
carving knife, and with a very little strength to 
the management of it, will cut deep thin slices, 
cause the joint to look neatly, and leave sufficient 
for a second helping, instead of that disgusting 
appearance which is sometimes obseivablc. Ha- 
bit alone can make people carve, or do the ho- 
nours of a table well ; for those who have not 
had practice, there are very good directions in a 
little book of Trusler’s. 

In the following, and indeed all other receipts, 
though the quantities may be as accurately set 
down as possible, yet much must be left to the 
person who uses them. The different taste of 
! people requires more or less of the flavour wf 
spices, garlic, butter, &c. which can never be 
directed by general rules ; and ^ the cook has 
not a good taste, and attention to that of her 
employers, not all th9 ingredients with whiebp 
art or nature can furnish hi‘r, will give an ex- 
quisite relish to her dishes. The proper articles 
should be at hand, and she niu^i proportion them 
until the true taste be obtained. • 

To boil '/m/Ao/.— The turbot kettle must be of 
a proper size, and in the uicist order. Set the 
fish in cold water to cover it completely, throw a 
handful of salt and one gl:iss of vinegar iiuo it, 
let it gradually boil, be very c.nci'Lil that there 
fall no blacks, but skim it well, and pre&ervt?tlie 
beauty of the colour. 

Serve it garnished with a complete fringe of 
curltd parsley, lemon, and hor e radish. 

The sauce mu^t be the fine lob>lcr, Mid anchovy 
butter, and plain butter, served plentifuly in se- 
paratc tureens. 

[7b be continued. ~\ 
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A HORSE eniieavmiring to draw a load illustrates ; 
the third law of xnotion: the load draws him j 
buck with a force equal to that which puts it in I 
motiCn, and if the load be equal to the utmost 
strength the horse can exert, it will re:ist all his 
efforts to move it. If, on the contrary, it be but 
equal to 60 degrees, while it exerts a force of 100 
degrees, he will draw it with 60 degrees of 
strength, the rc-action of the load being only a 
counterpoise to the other moiety of his effort.— 
If the finger be pressed on one scale of a balance, 
in order to keep it in equilibrio with a weight in 
the other, the scale pressed by the finger, will act 
against the weight with a force equal to that with 
which the other scale endeavours to descend. 

That every body which gives motion to another 
body, actually loses as much force as it communi- 
cates, is made apparent by the percussion, or 
stroke, of clastic and more elastic bodies^. 

If two ivory balls, of equal magnitude, be 
suspended from a central point, thus. 



as from A, and one of them, after being drawn 
aside to B, be suffered to fall upon the other, the 
ball which strikes will lose all the motion it ac- 
quired in its descent from the point B, while the 
struck ball will he driven up to D, which is the 
point the first ball would have reached had it met 
wit);> no obstruction. 

If any number of equal I I I | 1 I | 

ivory balls be suspended I I | 1 I I I 


from centres near each 
other, and two of them 
be drawn aside so as to 
fall with two degrees of 
velocity upon the ball 
A, they, will communi- 
cate the whole of their 
motion to this ball, and 


0 

c 




• The most perfect elastic bodies are ivory, 
hardened steel, and some compound metals. That 
such bodies arc elastic may be demonstrated by 
letting two ivory balls, of one of which the surface 


the motion thus communicated, will pass through 
b and c, to d and c, and the two last balls will be 
carried forward by the whole two degrees of ve- 
locity, while all the others remain motionless. 

Bodies which possess no elasticity do not 
separate when they strike but move on to- 
gether witb half the velocity which the strik- 
ing body possessed. Thus, suppo'^e the balls 
in the first experiment to be made of cl.iy, in- 
stead of ivory, or of putty, or any other non- 
elastic substance, on letting the ball fall from B, 
it would acquire sufficient velocity to carry it to 
D, but on striking the ball C, it would lose half 
its mo: ion, and with the remainder carry the ball 
it struck to 1C. If the mass of the moving ball 
were double that of the other, it would lose but 
one third ®f its force; if its mass were only half 
that of the other, it would lose two thiids of its 
force. 

If two equal non-elastic bodies strike each 
other with equal force, they will stick together, 
and remain motionless at the point where they 
met, their mutual action having destroyed each 
other; and and re-action being equal and con- 
trary. 

OF THE MECHANIC POWERS. 

There aresix mechanic powers; the lever, ihk 
wheel and axle, the pulley, the inclined plane, the 
wedge, and the screw. By these powers bodies 
are raised, which' unassisted, human strength 
could not move ; and resistances are overcome, 
which, without the aid of the mechanical powers, 
would be absolutely in^urmountable. But what 
they furnish in power is lost in time ; for as many 
minutes are required to raise, at once, a mass of 
1000 (Sounds weight by means of machinery, ns 
would be requisite to -enable a man to convey it 
to the same height, in portions suited to his 
strength. 

Thews are three sorts of levers. The first has 
the fulcrum, or press, between the weight and 
the power. A balanced scale beam is a lever of 
this kind'; for the fulcrum is in the centre, the 
power is the weight, and the mass in the other 
scale the resistance to be overcome. Scissars, 
snuffers, pincers, and a variety of common in- 
strurneots, are formed of two levers, acting con- 
trary to each other. In all these the rivet is the ful- 

is thinly painted, fall against each other with some 
force The painted ball will then make a small 
circular mark on the side of the other, which it 
could not do had not the surface of both balls been 
fattened for a moment by the stroke. 
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erum, or centre moiion ; the lhin(i*d’sin^ them, 
power, and the body coming between them, 
the resistance that i'l to be overcome. When a 
poker is used to nise the fire, it becomes a lever 
of the first 4find ; of which the bar is the fulcrum, 
liie hand raisiitj; the poker, iVic fire, and the 
coals, the weight to be moved. 

The second kind of lever*has the Avcight he- 
twivn the power and the fulcrum. Kvery door 
that turns on its hinges, is a lever of thi.s kind ; 
the hinges being the fulcrum, the^loor the weight, 
and the Hand that opens it the moving power. A 
maker’s kriiiV, nut crackers, oars, rudders 
of ^hips, (S:c. are also lever* of ih^ .second kind. 

Levers of the third description have the power 
between the fulcrum and the weight. ^ 

A pair of wool sheers, which act by a pressure 
in the middle, may be referred these kind of 
levers; as may also a pair of fire-tong^, the joint 
being the fulcium, the hand using them the 
power, and the substance which they raise the 
weight. Levers of the third kind arc but little 
used. 

The adv.antage, or addition of power acquired 
by the use of the lever, L in proportion to the 
space passed through by the moving power; that 
IS, if the space passed through by the longer arm 
be nine times greater than that passed through 
by the shorter arm of a lever, a weight of nine 
hundred pounds suspended from this last, may be 
balanced by a force equal to 100 pounds, exerted 
at the longer extremity. 

The principle of the wheel and axle may be 
illustrated by a machine that presents itbclf every 
where; namely, a draw-well. The handle may 
be considered as the wheel, for by its circular mo- 
tion it acts as one ; the axle is what the rope 
coils round. Now as the wheel and axle may be 
considered as a lever of the first kind, the power 
gained by it may be calculated by the same rule 
as that given for estimating the power of a lever : 
and if we suppose a draw-welU to represent a 
wheel and axle, and the handle of it to be the 
arm of a lever, then if the circle <lescribcd by the 
handle in turning rounds be twelve times greater 
ilian the circumference of the axle, ^ or axis, a 
power equal to one hundred weight applied to the 
former, will balance twelve hundred weight sus- 
pended from the latter. This may be easily con- 
ceived by attending to the increase of exertion 
necessary in raising water by this machine as the 
bucket ascends : for as every time the lope coils, 
4he whole length of the axis, the circumference 
of the axis is increased, while that of the handle 
remains the same, the exertion must increase in 
an equal proportionj or the bucket could nut be 
raised. 

There are many modes of applying the wheel 
and suLis, iis by a handle used to turn a jaek^ &c. 


and oil I he pruit ipl.- oi this mechuiic power, 
cranes, capst.Mi>, wiiwl-as s vie. are constructed. 

Little advantnge is gained from the single fixed 
pully, but when two or more pifllies are formed 
into what is called .1 system of pullies, the me- 
chanic.il .'idvaiuagi; g.iinctfis as the space passed 
through by the acting power : for the pully, 
like the wheel and axis, may be reduced to the 
principle of ilie lever. 

Tile inchin d plane gains power in prmiortion 
to the ilifFerrn.-e betwem the length of the plane, 
and il.*«*i)crp iidicular Inighl. That is, if the 
perpenilicular licight be only equal to onc-ihird 
of the leng h of the plane, a cvlindcr of three 
hnndreil pounds wiight may be raised up the 
plane by a power cqii.il to one hundred weight. 
The exertion ot rising a lull may be lessenci!, 
by ascoiuling it in a /ig-z.»g direciioii ; fi*r lli« 
hill may be comider^d as an inclined plane, 
which is lengthened by moving up in this way. 
To the inclined plane may bj rt-rerred chisels, 
hatchet-, and whatever odicr sh.'.r[> instruments 
aie sloped down to an edge on one side only. 

The fifth mechanic.tl pt>wcr, ur the wedge, 
is used ill v.irious ca.ses where no nun can 
bo employed ; as in raising ships, or other 
great weights; spliliing wood; separating firm 
blocks of stone, dfc.* The wodg^ is usually 
made of iron or wood, and gains advantage in 
proportion to the dilVcrcncc between the breadth 
of the back and the length of the side. If, for 
example, the length of the side be double ihat 
of the thickness, a force of one pound acting 
against the back, will overcome a resistance of 
two pounds acting against the sides. But if the 
acting power be a blo*^ indead of the weight, Wie 
advantage gained will be according In the ino- 
incntum of the blow. That U, a blow from a 
hammer weighing two pounds, falling on the 
back of the wedge with a velocity that g’^'es it a 
inonnntiim of fourteen pounds, will ovcrcouio a 
greater resistance opposed to the sides of the 
wedge, than would a pressure at the back equal 
to a ton weight. 

The screw is .1 compound mechanic power 
which partake? of the principle of the levor, and 
that of the iiichiied plane: lor the spiral thread 
of the screw, were it unfolded, would form an 
inclined plane, and the winch is a lever. There 
are two ways of increasing the acting power of 
the screw ; one by diminishing the distance of 
the threads, and the other by exttmding the length 

♦ The wedge is used in separating Urge mill- 
stones from the rock. The workmen cut out a 
kind of circular ridge, and bore horizontal holes 
round it. These are afterwards filled with wedges 
of well dried wood, upon which water is then 
poured. This causes the wedges to s^rell, and 
in a or two they force up the mill-stone. 
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of the winch If the winch makes a circle of| 
830 inches while the screw rises but half an inch 
the advantage gained will be as SCO to 1. Butj 
if the threads of the screw be so close that it| 
rises no more than half an inch, while the lever | 
or witirh makes the circle above mentioned, then j 
the advantage gained will be as GOO to 1 ; that is, j 
a force equal to one p<mnd, a|>|)lied at tbs ex-| 
trcniify of the lever, will balance a weight of 600’ 
pounds acting against the screw. j 


But in Slfcascs where the mechanic powers are 
employed, allowance must be made for the ob- 
struction they receive from friction, which makes 
a considerable difference between the theory of 
the advantage resulting from their nse, and the 
practice. The friction of the screw is so great in 
its practical effect, that there will be the difference 
of a third between the above calculation and the 
actual advantage it gives, 

[To be continued.'] 


ON MUSIC. 

[Continued from Page C43.] 


ON THOROUGH-BASS. 

The very general approbation which our ?r- 
ticle on Singing has found (in No. 8, and No. 
10, of this M'igazine),nukf<? us hope, that similar 
remarks on Tlv»rmigh.Piass will be equally wel- 
come to our readers. For, as the Fashionable 
World cannot be expected to submit to so many 
hour's of daily practice, as is requisite to become, 
and remain a capitd performer, and yet they are, 
as it were, compelled by rank and fortune, to 
mske music part of their occupations, it is na- 
tural that they wish for as much amusement and 
enjoy jnent in it, as po.ssiWe. And this it is diffi 
cult to find, without some knowledge of har- 
mony in general, or of Thorough-Bass in parti- 
cular. For thd, knowlcdgv^ enables a musical 
per-ion to accompany a figured bass, which is 
v\*iy usefLil in songs as 'well as other sorts of 
nuMCil pieces, to play some extempore fancies 
of their own, and to harmonize melodies of 
songs, or to compose familiar pieces. And what 
renders the knowledge of harmony also valuable 
in the practice of playing, is, that it facilitates it 
405 much as the knowledge of a language facili | 
tares the reading and pronouncing of any compo- 
bi'ion of its words; to which still may be added 
the very important con.dderation, that such a 
knowledge does not require the con.stant trouble 
of daily practice, which the mechanical art of 
playing demands. 

But every person of some musical experience 
will allow, that the study of Thorough-Bass has 
ef late been so very difficult and tedious, that it 
was almost considered as highly unreasonable to 
propose it to ladies and amateurs. The greatest 
teacheisrt>f the piano-forte, therefore, strenuously 
advised their pupils not to attempt it; and we 
suppose that even many of our readers will have 
found it too difficult to obtain a satisfactory know- 
ledge of it. It must therefore be very important 
to eve7 mu^cal person to know the cause of 


such difficulties, and a remedy for them ; and we 
hope to prove in this article, that both must evi- 
dently lie in the method of studying Thorough- 
Bass. 

The original and most ancient method of it 
was, to explain or consider every interval and 
chord merely according to its individual appear- 
ance ; that is to say : every third as a third, 
every fifth as a fifth, every bas.s third and fifth 
as a common chord, and so forth, without a sys- 
tematical rule for those numerous eases, in which 
every interval and chord appears in itself very 
differently, from what the connection proves it 
to be in its respective phee. But experience 
has taught, that such a method was as fallible, 
as it is to consider every member of human so- 
ciety merely individually ; th«\t is to say, every 
man as a man, every woman as a woman, and 
every man and woman walking, or talking to- 
gether, as a married couple, without regard to 
the political and social differences, between a 
man as king or subject, as admiral or sailor, as 
giver or beggar, and between a man and woman 
as being marric 1. together or not, and so forth. 

The fallibility of the above described method 
has long been felt by flie greatest harmonists, 
who endeavoured to fi.id a remedy for it ; but 
as they did hot perceive the cause of it, they 
only made bad worse. They took refuge in the 
doctrines of suppositions, additions, borrowings, 
substitutions, suspensions, anticipations, transi- 
tions, licences, exceptions, irregularities, Arc. See. 
which as they still adhered to the individual con- 
sideration of every combination, rendered the 
doctrine of harmony so perplexing, that even the 
greatest writers upon it could not find a clear way 
through the maze of tlteir own rules, but fre- 
quently contradicted on one page what they had 
insisted upon on another. And consequently it 
was no wonder that many composers began to 
depend merely on their good natural feelings; 
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and that all amateurs were literally pruh*ibited the 
stiid^ of harmony or Thoroufrh-B iss. 

As in all we4iave advnncbd there is not a word 
of exaggeration or mUrcpresentaiiuii, we feel a 
particular saiisfjction in having it in our power 
to make our readers acquainted with a new 
method of learning Thorough-Bass, which re- 
moves all the former difheultitfs, and which has 
been published in a work this summer, entitled, 
“ A New Theory of Musical Harmony”, by A. 
F. C. Kollinann, Organist of his Majesty’s Ger- 
man Chapel as St. .Tamos’s. 

The outlines of this new method, or new 
system, are as follow : iho prinri^fal rule of it 
is, that every iniervil, or cbc'rd, which stands in 
connection with others, must be considered and 
treated according to die quality it obtains fio:n 
that connection. Tliis at unce fcnioves every 
embarrassment, and proves ih.it all the harmony 
and melody which c.m he produced with the 
notes of our modern scale, depends on two fun- 
damental chords as the roots of it, viz on the 
common chord, as fundamental concord; and 
the chord of the seventh, as fundamental dis- 
cord. From these chords all the others are 
shewn to arise in two dilierent m mners, first, by , 
mere inversion, that is to say, by making a higher 
note the lower one ; and secondly, by using the 
diatonic and chromatic means between the inter- 
vals of thostf chords, as accidental fore- notes, and 
after-notes. 

By this method, the region of modern harmony 
is so completely explored, that the almost infinite 
number of varieties, to which it shews the way, 
become depending on a few simple general rules, 
without one exception ; and every known, or yet 
unknown chord or combination, is ^iccounted 
for, by an equally simple and positive rule, as 
every visited, or yet unvisUed, spot on the globe 
of our earth, is disposed of by the degrees of 
longitude and latitude. And (his the work before 
us not merely asserts, but it is profed by pume- 
rou- abstracts from classical compositions, some 
of which are the most intricate ones ever known ; 
and the whole new system* is shewn by a small | 
example of two bars, on the title pagg of the 
^ork. 

But the constrast between the proposed new 
system, and those former ones, by which chords 
of the ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth, are taught 
as chords in themselves, is rendered most striking 
in a chapter of the work before us, entitled 

Confutation of the doctrine of chords, by sup- 
position j” where it ri shewn, that the thousands 
of rules required for that doctrine, do not explain 
one twentieth part'of what Mr. Kollmann brings 
Under four simple rules, in his doctrine of acci- 
dental fore-notes, and after-notes. 

Nothing can therefore be more easy, even for 


ladies .'uid amateurs, who do not wi'?h (o spend all 
their lime in the study of one art or science, than 
to obtain a true knowledge of ^harmony and 
thorough-bass, according to the proposed new 
system by Mr. Kollmann. « And this is allowed 
by all those who have studied harmony, some of 
whom are persons of the first rank and quality in 
this country. 

But as the work before us is calculated for the 
study of all tlut b elongs to a complete bnow- 
Icdge of j^armonv, viz. to chords, rModulation, 
and counterpoint, with their different related and 
subordinate branches, we have the faiislaction to 
add, that Mr. Kollmann has also in the press, 
and ready for publication, a smaller work entitled : 

A Second Guide to Thorough-B.is^,” which is 
a familiir abstract from the doctrine of chord.*?, 
of the new theory, with ^ucli pr.ictical exercises, 
as will enable a lady to play a figured b.iss. I'his, 
wc presume to s ly, will de.serve to be in the hands 
of every mii.sical person. 

We think it necessary to annex to the above 
important article, a brief account of Mr. Koll- 
inann's other tlicoretical works, to ‘•hew the con- 
nection in which they stand with tlie described 
new theory, as follows : 

HU first theoretical work is entitled: “An 
Essay on Musical Harmony.” London, 1796. 
(One volume in foVio.) By this work Mr. K. 
introduced in this country Kimbf^rger’s svsiem of 
harmony, which at that time was the most 
natural one known. But having since discoverecT^-^ 
that the .said system disposes of more than one 
halfof the combinati‘ms u-efiil \f music, in too 
arbitrary a manner, as he show's in the first chapter 
of the new theory, he* made it his particulaf 
study to rertlove that great imperfection, and 
thereby discovered the new system explained 
above. It is therefore a great mistake of a cer- 
tain author, that the new theory is a mer« im- 
proveincMit of the first essay. For the system of 
the latter work is as distinctly different from that 
of the former one, as Newion’-s system U from 
any other; and this we shall be very ready to 
show, if required. 

The second wnik is entitled : “ An Essay on 

Pra-tical Musical Composition.” Loi»don, 1799. 
(Also one volume folio. J This work forms a-, it 
were, a hcCoiid j^art to the fir.t r -^^ay ; and tre .ts of 
the constiuition of all sorts of musical pieces, 
viz : of sonatas, symphonic?, concertos, fugues, 
and canons. And among the examples ure 
found, four fugues and ten canons, by the author , 
being all on one subject 5 and a rondo, with varia- 
tions of the subject. These pieces .standing with 
the greatest credit among the masterly produc- 
tions of Handel, Seba:>tian, and Emanuel Bach, 
Clemonri, &c. they shew that our aiilUar can 
not only reason upon composit.oii, but also cx* 
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eni{flU‘y the practice of it by hU own works. 
And to these wc may add his coiH.orto, tJp. VIII. 
as one of the most classiCid, as w'<.ll as most 
brilliant pieces of its kind. 

A third work /is entitleil : A Practical Guide 
to Thorough Bass.” Loivion^lSOO. This hav- 
ing been founded on the system of »he first essay, 
Mr. Koll matin his entirely altered it according 
to his new system, in which furiii he la now on 
the pfiiit of piihlishing it. 

Mr. Kollmanii has two childicn, viz. adauirhter, 
(Miss K.) who is a capital singer, aiid one of 
those few, who at present know how to form and 


f cultivate a* voice in a regular manner. She made 
her first public ap|)<*arance in last year’s concert for 
the New Musical Fund, (Opera Rooms), and has 
already had gr^ar •>uccess in teaching. His son, 
(Mr. George K.) is known as a first-rate player 
on the piano forte , to which we may add, that he 
is also a very perfect harmonist, having had no 
other musical instruction than that of his father. 
Of this distinguished imisic.d family, wc ^halI, 
no doubt, IklVc fietiuciit opporliinnics to tuk<s 
farther notice in our succeeding Numbers. 

['/« /iC COJii'hiMfid ] 


FINE ARTS. 


DESCRIPTIVE LETTER ON THE GALLERY OF DUSSELDORF. 


Unfortun.\te circumstances, rou know, my jj 
friend, have accelerated my return *, my personal I 
interest was concerned ; but it was not suffi- 
ciently strong to make me pass through Dussel- 
./iorf without viewing one of the finest gallflies in 
Europe. If love for the fine arts can .soften our | 
troubles, the st^nwho has just been deprived of 
his mother, often finds pictures analogous to his 
feelings, and at first sif^.it can scarcely refrain 
from imagining that it is himself tl\e painter has 
represented : he sheds tears, and happy if he 
can thus case his overcharged heart ! 

The gallery of Diisseldorf is placed in a wing 
of the Castle, which was built in the year 1710, 
under the Elector Palatine John William ; it has 
escaped the ravages of war, although the other 
part of^he Castle is entirely demolished by the 
bombardment of the 2d of October, 1794. It 
appears that the French imagined that the pic- 
tures were still there, and spared it by the natu- 
ral consideration due to the fine arts. The learned 
directors, foreseeing this misfortune, had already, 
during thirteen days, been employed in packing 
up the whole collection, consisting of 3G3 pic- 
tores, and one day preceding the bombardment, 
sent them off for Gluckstad, in Holstein ; where 
• they remained six years and a half. This gal- 
lery was saved by the Inspector, Professor Brul- 
liot; the carriage and the journey has cost more 
than sixteen thousand pounds. It is fifteen 
months since the collection returned, and their 
•rder is nearly le-establisheij* 


It was John William who began to form lh!i 
collection.— A zealous amateur of the fine arts, 
he invited the most celebrated paintei;? to Dusscl- 
dorf, among whom we distinguish Vander- 
Werff, Schaicken, and Weenix, of whom this 
j collection offers the most precious productions. 
Charles Theodore iricreused it greatly, and at 
the same time caused ii to be put in order. 

The 363 pictures are tolerably well arranged in 
six contigpous apartments; and as there wa* 
not room enough, they have hung some of 
them on the doors, and even on the window- 
shutters. 

The Dusseldorf collection is distinguished by a 
number of productions from the Flemish school ; 
it contains many of Rubens, Vandyke, Varfder- 
Werlf, and Schaicken, done .when they were ar- 
rived at the meridian yf their talent. There are 
also some fine pictures of the Italian school. I 
will describe a few of them. I have seen 
many superb ones at Paris, that 1 may be par- 
doned for being rather difficult. I shall speak 
more amply of those of the Flemish .school, as 
. they more particularly ariested my attention, 
and 1 examined them mo^'e minutely. 

The first picture that drew my admiration was 
that of the Wise and the Foolish Virgins, by 
Schaicken. 1 was compelled to render justice to 
this master, who, to tell you the truth, was ne- 
ver a great favourite of mine. I have, however, 
seen a great number of his productions; but 1 
I could never forget hb faults of design and e^ 
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pression, before having seen his H'eVrtnrf Foolish 
Vtrffins. The effects of light and shade arc re- 
presented in, so happy a manner, that 1 should 
not know whose production it was, so much has 
Schalcken^urpassed himselfin this composition. 
Forster pretends that there arc fine works of this 
master at CasscI ; but it is so long since 1 saw 
them, that 1 dare not contradict him, notwith- 
standing the wish 1 feci so to do. This picture 
represents eight Virgins, the five first of which 
arcadvancing with a light airy step ; theirlamps 
arc burning. Tliree others behind seem much 
embarrassed ; one of them is kneeling, her lamp 
is nearly extinguished, and she Bppears to be 
begging a little oil of her merry companions. 
Another Virgin, whose lamp is gone out, her 
hands joined, implores their assistance; while 
the third vainly blows her's, which she cannot 
re-illuine. A wick, fallen from a lamp, is still 
burning, and the illusion is carried to such^a 
height, that one would wish to extinguish it. 
The light, which is nearly going out in the back 
ground, the effect of the lamp vainly blown, 
the reflection which falls on the three Virgins in 
the centre, are most asioni.shing in this chef 
‘ iVoiHvre, This picture, which is three feet two 
inches long, by three feet nine inches wide, has* 
been twice engraved, first by Valentine Green, 
and afterwards byjohi) Elias Haidin, in 1762. 
There are also here three more pictures of this 
master, who dwelt some time with the Elector 
John William. If the historical painter gene- 
rally .surpasses the painter of ordinary life, by 
the noble and exalted style in which he represents 
his subjects; the delineation of ordinary life 
may also sometimes surpass his rivals; and Ge- 
rard Douw, in his celebrated ISJountekank^ con- 
firmed this opinion. I am not fond of thisstyle; 
when there are historical Pictures to draw my at- 
tention, a glance contents me, and 1 return to 
history ; yet this Mountebank arrested my at- 
tention against my will. • 

On a sort of a scaffolding, covered with an 
umbrella, is seen a^Moudtebank, engaging the 
surrounding multitude to purchase his infallible 
drugs. A thief has his hand in the pocket of a 
woman, who is robbed without perceiving it, 
so much is her attention taken up by the powers 
of the wonderful speaker. There is a little Sa- 
voyard, with bis box that contains all his 
treasures, a little marmot, which every body 
wishes to see. • A maker of pancakes is seen 
cleaning her child ; this good mother might 
have fulfilled her duties without making us take 
a part in them, and the natural manner in 
which this artist has represented this scene, ren- 
ders it still more disgusting. One of the princi- 
pal personages in this composition, is a hunts- 
man, who has a hare at his back ; hii simple 
iY«. XL VoL L 


I Io(jk, and the fooli?h attention which he beatowg 
on the mountebank, seems to promise the latter, 
that the countryman will not continue his route 
without having been made his dupe. A gardener, 
who passes w'lth his wheel J}urrow, appears really 
to move. The crowd of spect.'iiors are princi- 
pally occu[)ied in listening and speaking At 
a wi ndow we discover the painter, who has re- 
presented himself with his pallet and brushes. 

Much tiaivete reigns in this picture ; tlig heads 
arc full of expression. If 1 find his JJtopsicnl 
af Paris, more highly finished, on the 
other hand 1 remaik, in his Mountebank, more 
spirited touches. It appears to me that a pic- 
ture is like a book; we have no longer a wisli of 
reading it, if the author have explained all, in a 
manner to leave us nolliiug lo add ; he may 
wish to tell us every thing, bill we would rather 
sometimes ho should leave u*> something to di- 
vine. We throw away the book, vexed that he 
has not left us some little intervals which our 
imagination could have filled up. Hagcdoni, in 
his Reflections on painting,** says, on the 
subject of this celebrated picture, that such div 
licate touches are discovered in the figures, that 
there are very few like them in llie most elevated 
style of painting. 

The Mountebank is one of Gerard Donw's 
largest pictures. It is three feet eight inches 
long, by two feet nine inches wide. It was 
painted on wood, in 16$2; it has been engraved 
by Professor Hesz. This plate, which appcaruil^,^ 
in England, partakes much of the spirit of the 
original, a praise which we vcjpy seldom dare 
venture to bestow. Without depreciating tlie 
other productions of tMs skilful engraver, who* 
resides at Dusscldorf, wc may pronounce this 
plate his master-piece. 

If we consider Vandyke as an historical painter, 
he does not certainly come up to liis master, JIii- 
bens, neither for |Jie richness of his compo'-i- 
sition, or the grandeur of his execution ; but 
with rc.spcci to his porliaiis, they have only to be 
seen to crown him with fame. In other school'i, 
he has only one rival, which is Titian, to whuin 
he may sometimes appear rather dangerous. 

There are here iweuty-two of Vandyke's 
works, the greater part of which are painted in 
his best style. Of all- his historical pictures, I 
prefer his Christ borne to the Sepulchre. The 
colours of this performance tire light, and yet 
produce an astonishing effect'? he has been re- 
prortcludwith incoTrertnessinhis design. Some 
people prefer his Jupiter^ vnder the shape of a 
Satjjr surprisinp, the sleeping Antiope. Among 
his portraits, a whole length one of a woman 
pleases me' most. There is also a portrait of 
himself, done in his you»h. • 

Two of Raphael’s palming arc found here ; 

4 K 
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the Holy Familyy painted in the beginning of | 
his career, 1 shall not dwell on; the ether is a | 
fine Academical production, in his best style ; 
\t is Saint John the Baptist in the Desarty who^ 
under the figure of ^ handsome young man, is 
seated on a rock, from which a torrent is pour- 
ing. He is almost naked ; in his left hand he 
holds a cross, in his right a cup, filled with wa- 
ter. What a fine attitude— what truth— what 
design— what sublimity of style is here displayed ! 
Who, except Raphael, has ever united so many 
beauties? Forster will notallow him tlie honour 
of having produced this piece, on account of 
the richness of the colouring. He attributes 
it to Andrew del Sarto: but his reason is not 
valiil ; for, if Raphael did not always succeed in 
tl is respect, he must be allowed to have some- 
times equalled any of his cotemporarics. A 
fault in this picture, a shortening of the left 
foot, convinces me that it is Raphael’s : he is 
known to be rather incorrect in his proportions. 
It is related that this picture was found covered 
by a landscape in watercolours, which was tole- 
rably well executed. In cleaning it a painting 
in nil was. discovered underneath. What sur- 
prise ! what delight must have been experienced 
by the person who cleaned it, when, little by 
little, he perceived this fine work of the god of 
painting. U is imagined that this master- piece 
was thus hidden, in order to facilitate its remo- 
val. The difficulty of transporting the prod uc- 
•^ions of ancient masters is well known. 

This work has been engraved by Valentine 
Green. ^ 

The portrait of Luc Jordains, painted by 
''himself, is done after^thc nianner of £spag- 
fiulet. 

The Holy Virgin with the infant Jesus, is 
without doubt a chef iCtsuvre of Carlo Dolci’s. 
II& painted it in 1649, in his thirty-third year. 
You know 1 have no greab partiality for this 
master; but that does not prevent me from be- 
lieving that the critics have been too severe with 
tespect to this picture. The reason is, perhaps, 
because it is unfortunately hung under the su- 
perb Raphael. Our judgment on a picture very 
often depends on the manner in which it is sus- 
pended. Many pictures lose greatly by being 
displaced. Several artists have assured me, that 
this is the reason why some of Rubens’ pictures 
excite less admiration at Paris than at Antwerp. 

The Hea4 of Christ, by Correpio, is so ex- 
pressive, that it made me Inelancholy. 

There is by Andrew Del Sarto, who treated 


Francis L* with so much ingratitude, a Holy Fa- 
mily, composed of the Virgin, the infant Je- 
sus, St. Elizabeth, and the infant St. John.— 
The head and the drapery of Elizabeth pleased 
me excessively. This piece is, without doubt, 
one of the most capital performances of this 
master, as well by the grace displayed in the 
heads, as the beauty of the colouring. This 
picture, which is four feet six inches long, by 
three feet five inches wide, is painted on wood, 
and has been engraved in dots by L. Cosse. 

There is here, by Dominiquino, whose Saint 
Jerome 1 have so often admired, a picture that 
does him nluch honour ; it is Susannah in the 
By this he proves that he possesses thu 
talent of expression to the highest degree. Su- 
sannah is seen seated on the steps of the bath, 
wiping her fim turned limbs : two of the Elders 
surprise her, and she seems in the act of scream- 
ing aloud. One of them, on the outside of th.e 
balustrade, extends his arms towards her, while 
the other forces open the door and upproacnes. 
Susannah’s face is not disfigured, as Forster says; 
on the contrary, the grief and agitation of a 
virtuous woman is extremely well represented. 
The heads of the Elders are full of expression, 
particularly that of the one who is in the act of 
forcing the door. This picture is nine feet long, 
by eleven feet six inches wide. It has been en- 
graved in dots by Egingtun. 

The various judgments that have been passed 
on Afirian Vander WerfF are much exaggerated. 
Some find all the perfections of painting in his 
works : others all the defects ; the latter have 
probably seen him too little ; while the former, 
in examining his works, fall in extasies without 
i;eflecting -on the faults of the ensemble ; a wise 
medium should be observed in every thing. A 
painter, who is so attentive to the smallest parts, 
requires to be studied before any sentence be passed 
on him. No one, however, ever painted drapery- 
better than he. His flesh is censured, which cer- 
tainly* is rather inanimate, and partaking too 
much of the appearance of ivory ; but are* wc to 
forget all his beauties, because we have disco- 
vered one defect. 

VandTer WerfF should be studied ,at Dussel- 
dorf; a great number of his best paintings are 
found there, w^ere he resided at different pe- 
riods under the reign of John William. Five- 
and-twcniy of this master’s works are seen here, 
four-and’twenlyof which are nearly of the same 
size. 

{To he coniinued.l £. K. 
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FRIENDSHIP’S COT. 

B7 MR. PRATT. 

Tnsented on the anniversary of a friend*s birth, 
November 13, ISCG. 

WHENEVER Friendship's Cot reviewing. 
Whether while primroses are springing ; 

Or summer his bright course pursuing; 

Or autumn the rich chaplet bringing;^ 

Or winter, the wild deluge pouring 
Invested in his tenfold gloom, 

Or, his dread hurricane is roaring, 

Dear Friendship's Cot prcserve.s its bloom. 

, What tho' the yellow leaves appearing 
Will full, and wither round the spot. 

Yet mental summer, ever chearing, 

Still irradiates Friendship's Cut. 

What tho’ the rain, with wind combining, 
Sometimes shake the little roof; 

The heart, well pleas'd to these resigning, 
Knows Fiiendship’s Cot is tempest proof? 

What tho' against your casement hurling, 

E'en all the elements together, 

F ree^e the poor wand'rer or worldling, 

111 Friendship's Cot— 'tis sunny weather. 
King's Road, Chelsea, 

TO LAURA. • 

You bid me sing Die song you love; 

1 hear^ and wake the favour'd lay; 

For Laura's lips no wish can moye. 

But 1 am blest, when 1 obey. ^ 

Yet while you bend the strain to hear, * 

My fancy flies on wayward wing, 

And turns to him, the poet dear. 

Who form'd the song, you bid me sing. 

• 

Dear to my heart for ever be 

The bard who thus shall melt and charm. 
In every age, each maid like thee 
To nature just, to genius warm ! 

But *ah ! the bard, where is he fled ? 

< Like common forms of vulgar clay ; 

The shades of night aiY* round him spread ; 
The bard has lived, and pass'd away. 

And him, who thus with matchless art 
To music gave the poet's rhyme. 

Touch'd with new eloquence the heart. 

And wak'd to melody sublinae. 


IIow vainly would my eyes require. 

And seek within the realms of day ; 

For like the master of the lyre, • 

He has lived and pas.s'd away. 

'Mid Scotia’s shadowy glens reclin'd, 

These notes some unknown minstrel fir’d j 

Yet where— to silent death resign’d, 

Rests now the form the muse inspir'd ? 

No vesiige points to rapture warm, 

To grateful awe, the sacred clay ! 

Alas! why lives the song to charm ? 

All but the song has past away. 

Well, Laura, does that look reveal, 

That pensive look, that soften'd eye, 

How quickly thro' thine heart can steal 
The tender thought that bids thee ^igh ! 

Not at thy will, from want, from pain. 
Exemption kind can Genius claim ; 

And now thou mark's! with sorrow vain, 
How frail its triumphs and its fame. 

Muse on and mourn, thou generous maid ; 
Ah! mourn for man thus doom'd to view 

Hi.s little labours bloom and fade. 

An hour destroy, an hour renew. 

Vifiii humbled man ! must eve.f' pride— 
—All thy fond glories feel deca) ? 

Must every boast, if once allied 
To thee, but live to pass away ? 

Vain humbled man ! as transient flies 
Whate’er thy reasoning mind rever’d, • 

In some lov'd maid, thus sinks and dies 
All to thy inmost soul endear'd. 

Oh, Laura ! haste thee to my breast ! 

Come, all thy life, thy love convey ; 

Oh ! closer to my heart be prest— 

Dost thou too live to pass away ? 


THE SAILOR. 

A TALE. 

The Sailor sighs as sinks tjie native shore. 

As all its less'niiig turrets bluely fade; 

He climbs the mast to feast his eyes once more. 
And busy Fancy fondly lends her air» 

Ah ! how each dear domestic scene he knew,' 
Recall'd and cherish'd in a foreign dime. 
Charms with the magic of a moonlight view| 
Its colours mellow’d, not impair'd by time. 
4K S 
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True as the needle^ liomewaid points hb 
heart) 

Thro’ all tl?e horrors of the stormy main ; 

This the last wish with which its warmth could 
part) « 

To meet the smiles of her he loves again. 


When morn first faintly draws her silver line, 

Or eve’s gray cloud descends to drink the 
wave 5 

When soa and sky in midnight darkness join, 
Still, still he view-, the parting look Jhe gave. 

Herg'-ntle ‘spirit, lightly liovering o’er, 

AtiencK his little bark from pole to pole; 

And, when the beating billows round him roar, 
Whispers sweet Hope to soothe his troubled 
soul. 

Carv’d is her name in many a spicy grove, 

In inanv a plantain-forest, waving wide, 
Where dusky youths in painted plumage rove, 
And giant-palms o’or-arch ibe yellow tide. 

But, lo ! at last she comes with crowded sail ! 

JiO, o’or the cliff what eager figures bend ! 
And, hark, what mingled murmurs swell the 
gale ! 

In each he hears the welcome of a friend. 


’’I'is she, ’lis she herself ! she waves her hand ! 

S«on is the anchor cast, the canv is furl'd ; 
Soon thro' the “Whitening surge he springs to 
land. 

And clasps the Maid he singled from the 
woridA 


TO A BUTTERFLY 

IN A WINDOW. 

' > 

Tl>rAp’o thy place of wintry rest. 

And in the brightest colours drest. 

Thy new-boin wings prepar’d for flight, 

Ah ! do not, Butterfly, in vain 
'I'hus flutter on the chrystal pane, 

But go 1 and soar to life and light. 

High in the summer buoyant gale 
'I’lirough cloudless ether thou may’st sail. 

Or rest among the fairest flowers; 

To meet thy winnowing friends may ’st speed. 
Or at thy choice luxurious feed 

In woodlands wild, or garden bowers. 

Beneath some leaf of ample shade 
Thy pearly eggs shall then be laid. 

Small rudiments of many a fly 5 
While thou, tby frail existence past, 

SJialt shudder in the chilly blast, 

And fold thy painted wings, and die I 


Soon Abets thy transient life away ; 

Yet short as is thy vital day. 

Like flowers that ftirin thy fr:\grant food, 
Thou, poor ephemeron, shalt have fill’d 
The liltle space thy Maker will’d, 

And all thou know’st of life be good. 


ODE TO THE SKY-LARK. 

SwcETU^ST warbler of the skies. 

Soon .'IS irioining’s purple dyes 
O’er the eastern mountains float, 

Wakei^tl by thy nii rry note, 

Through green meads 1 gaily pass, 
Andiightly brush the dewy grass. 

1 love to hear thy matin lay, 

And warSling wild notes die away ; 

1 love to mark thy upward flight. 

And see thee lessen from my sight; 

'l‘li('n, ended thy sweet madrigal. 

Sudden, swift 1 see thee fJI, 

With wearied wing, and beating breast. 
Near thy cbirping younglings’ nest. 

Ah ! who ih^t hears thee carol free 
Thosejocimd notes of liberty, 

And sees thee independent Tsoar, 

With glruUome wing, the blue sky o’er. 

In wi'^y cage would thee restrain 
'I’o pant tor liberty in vain ; 

And see tbce'gain>t tby prLon grate 
Thy little wings indignant beat, 

And peck and flutter round and round 
Thy narrow, lonely, hated bound ; 

And yet notope thy piison door. 

To give thee liberty once more ? 

None ! none ! but he whose vicious eye 
The charms of nature can’t espy ; 

Who dozes those sweet hours away, 
When thou begin’st thy merry day ; 

And ’cstuse his lazy limbs refuse 
To tread the meadows’ morning dews. 

And there thy early wild notes hear. 

He keeps thee lonely prisoner. 

J^otsuch am 1 , sweet warbler; no;^ 
For should thy strain as sweetly flow, 

As sweetly flow, as gaily sound, 

Within thy prison’s wiry bound. 

As when thou soar’st with lovers’ pride, 
And pour’st thy wild notes far and wide. 
Yet still depriv’d of every scene. 

The yellow lawn, the meadows green. 
The hawthorn bush, besprent with dew. 
The skyey lake, the mountain blue, 

Not half the charms thou’dst have for me, 
As ranging wide at liberty. 


W. 
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ELEGIAC ODE. ’ ’ 

When the stroke of the Woodman had ceas'd in 
tlie vHe, 

And the sweet Philomela hail finish’d her 
son|; 

A sacju Cluld of Sorrow repeated his tale, 

And .sigh'd to the stream as it murmur’d along. 

I have S;?eii the glad prospect which led me 
as’ fray. 

Change its lireire, and fide likfe the lints of the 
morn ; 

I have seen the meridian splendor of day, 

Piiit night has succeeded, and foitnd inc forlorn. 

“ 1 have .>!een, as I pahs’d, how the rose blush- 

To :h gnl (if the morning it.s bosoin display’d ; 

I rot’.n n’d, — Imt ii.s beauties had laded away, 

And the pride of the morn ere the c\*ning 
was dead. 

I have seen (oh how lovely !) the maid of the 
dale. 

Flush'd with health, and with beauty tri- 
umphantly liearlj 

But, alas ! nc.ther beauty nor heath could avail, 
Fur all that was lovely, with Laura is dead. * 

** I low delusive is Hope ! — oh, how transient the 
stay 

Of the fun'beam that gilds our terrestrial 
scene ! 

How short is the pleasure of man’s brightest day, 
And the blast of MLfortune how piercingly 
keen ! 

How blank is the prospect, how gloomy the 
day, • 

Which is clouded with care, and o’ershadow’d 
with woe; 

How dreary, unsocial, and cheerless the way, 
Which the Children of Sorrow must wander 
below ! • * 

Oh! when shall thte Pilgrim arrive at his 
home, , 

And man to his parent in gladness return ; 

Oh ! when shall our sorrow's be lost in^he tomb, 
And the wretched forget with the wretched to 
mourn.” 

Thus nightly he sang, and the swains loVd to 
hear, 

For his accents were gentle and mild as the 
dew; 

Till they dropp’d o’er his tale of misfortune a 
tear. 

And shrunk frbm the world, and the picture he 
drew. 


APPROACH OF WINTFR. 

B.irc are the boughs where clusL’iing foliage grew. 
And loud the chilling wind howls o’er the 
plain. 

The heilR-'-row shines n<f more with morning 
dew, 

But falls, with heavy sound, the patfriiigTain* 

Another Summer of ray youth is gone, 

Nor left a trace to say it once was minO^ 

In folly ^pent, its golden hours have flown. 

Or lost at laughter-loving pleasure’s shrine. 

I fondly hop’d to cull the classic pnge, ' 

Or woo stern science in her sombre cell ; 

Still meaner tlioughts each pa.ssing day engage. 
And ev’n neglected lies the Muse’s shell. 

Yet 1 had hop’d to form a raptur'd strain 
Might bid my memory triumph o’er the 
tomb — 

But Gi»nius flies from Pleasure’s brawling train. 
And seeks the shadowy glen ’mid evening’s 
gloom- 

Tis hrr’s to climb the mountain’s craggy steep. 
And gaze upon the scene that glows, around ; 

To muse, in silence o’er the foaming deep. 

Or list in horror to the temj>est*s sound. 

'Tis hcr’s, reclin’d beneath the moon’s pale beam. 
To give the passing air a living form j 

Or 'wilder’d in Imagination’s dream, ^ . 

To view the angry spirit of the storm. 

Yet what avails her power, her thoughts refin'd ? 
They only give a k^ner sense of woe; , 

Far more sereneness feels the humble mind. 

Than they whose breasts with genius’ throb- 
bin g.s glow. 

Then be it mine, amidst domestic joys, * 

To live retir’d, nor feel Ambition’s flame ; 

Its wild controul the bosom’s peace destroys. 

And arduous is the path which leads tu fame ! 

But liappy he, with calm contentment blest. 
Who gazes raptur’d on an infant train, 

Clasping a lov’d companion to his breast, 

Who gives each pleasure zest, and soothes every 
pain. 

Be mine his bliss ! in some sequester’d shade, 

Far from the world, its follies and its crimes. 

Be mine to mark life’s latest shadows fade. 

Whilst nature’s lore my humble joy aablimes* 

Tho’ not forgot shall be the simple lay, 

That oft has charm’d misfortune’s heavy hour} 

Still, Poesy ! I’ll court thy heav’nly sway, 

Still shall my willing bosom own thy power ! 
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RETROSPECT OF POLITICS 
FOR DECEMBER, 1806. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


TIUROPE Is no longer that assemblage of in- 
dependent States, united by commercial relations, 
divided only by polilical claims or natural jea- 
lousies, and* forming therefore a whole, 'tn which 
a certain harmony might be preserved. The 
present state of Europe resembles that Oriental 
religion in which all adoration is paid to the ge* 
nius of evil. Every thing, the minds and spirits 
of men, is subjected under the predominant 
fortune of Bonaparte; he has conquered, not 
kingdoms, for they might be recovered; his con- 
quest is more complete, it is a conquest over the 
general courage of Europe. 

Europe has doubtless sufficient cause to trem- 
ble. But let us look the danger manfully in the 
face. Precipitalion has led to great calamities ; 
despair may lead to still worse. The calamities 
of one war arc recoverable by the fortune of a 
succeeding one; languor aid despair, the cow- 
ardice of the mind, are the seals of our misfor- 
tune, the voluntary resignation of the cause.— 
Europe has indeed lost the greater part of her 
effective force : let her rally the remainder, her 

ps ik rase I ve may stil 1 do m uch . It may check 
the progress if not repel it beyond the present 
point of advaned^ of a Power which must other- 
wise annihilate the independence of Europe. 
The authority of Bonaparft has been augmented 
in a greater proporiioii than his intrinsic 
fltrength. 

Bonaparte at this moment lays claim to the 
EmpWe of Charlemagne, as did Charleniagne to 
that of Constantine; but when Charlemagne 
was first crowned, at Rome, Emperor of the 
West, there was no Power in Europe that was 
not subjected under his arms. Charlemagne did 
not seize on one half of Europe under the eyes 
of the other half; he had subdued all, and his 
general dominion was but the fruit of his genera! | 
conquest. 

There is, moreover, in the very nature of the 
French Power one very important hold for hope. 
Mole ruat sua, is an ancient adage. The French 
Empire is, perhaps, too great to last. It is composed 
of pans which, in the language of the poet, are 
rather joined than matched.” The world does 
not present a single example where a confederate 
Empire has survived its first founder. The hand 
which had the power and ingenuity to build, was 
required to hold together the unnatural structure. 
The hand was no sooner femored than it fell 


into as many fragments as it was composed of 
parts. 

The conclusien which we wish to deduce from 
these circumstances is, that the present French 
power is not calculated to be a permanent struc- 
ture; and tha4 however it may overawe Europe 
in the present age, it will wear a form less tre- 
mendous in the eyes of our po<%tcTity. It is, in 
every sense of the word, a structure of Fortune, 
and may disappear with the same suddenness as 
it was erected. It sprung out of the earth like 
a magic fabric, it may sink into it again like that 
of a dream. 

One thing, however, is certain, that this is not 
the time to contendagainst.it. The fortune of 
France bears every thing before it, and by daily 
accessions has acquired such a physical force, that 
nothing can stand in direct opposition against it. ' 
Let the ball roll, it will dissolve as it moves,— 
every new motion will but the more shake the 
coherence of its ill-cemented atoms. Meet it, 
and you must be swept before it France is too 

powerful to be conquered by immediate conflict; 
elude her, let her spend her strength in the air, 
encourage* the jealousies which are natural to 
such a stale of things, and you may Anally suc- 
ceed. 

In respect to the general aspect of Continental 
affairs, there is very little consolation to be drawn 
from them. Notwithstanding the loss of his ca-‘ 
pital, and two-thirds of his empire, the King of 
Prussia has refused an armistice; in other words, 
that sort of treaty with France which would 
affix to his losses the stamp of his own voluntary 
surrende:. This was, perhaps, prudent. He 
could scarcely lose more by resistance than by 
concession. He is now, however, driven up into 
a nook of his dominions ; and waiting the rein- 
forcemcnb of the Russian army. Bonaparte is 
by this time, perhaps, at Warsaw ; and the high 
road to Moscow is more than half accomplished. 

The war against England, on the Continent, is 
carried on in the usual manner, by confiscations 
of her merchandize, and prohibitions of her com- 
merce ; to which has lately been added, a decla- 
ration by the Chief of France,— That she is in 
a state of insular blockade.” 

Our domestic affairs carry an important, but 
not un pleasing suspect. The new Parliament 
assembled ; and the first discussions will be on 
the subject ef the late negociatioii. 
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PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


KING’S THEATRE. 

• 

THE opera, this season, has been enriched by 
the accession of the most celebrated singer (wc 
might almost say) that future %nd art have 
hitherto j>roduccd. We scarcely need announce 
Madame Catalani. This lady was born in Auso- 
nia, in Italy ; in which, at a very early age, she 
surpassed almost every other musical competitor 
Pari.s, however, wa.s the chief scene of her glory, 
which .she left, upon the temptation of the Eng- 
lish Opera managers, who have engaged her at a 
safary exceeding what was ever given to any other 
female singer. Her age is four-and- twenty ; her 
person is delicate and petite \ and she bears a 
strong resemblance to Mrs. Siddons. 

Her powers, as an actress, are almost equal to 
those which she possesses as a singer 5 she treads* 
the stage with a majesty and grace not inferior 
to Grassini. In the Comic Opera, she is likewise 
said to excel. In a word, the opera amateurs call 
her a prodigy ; the less enthusiastic critic may be 
excused if he pronounces her hitherto unriTalled. 

The first Opera, which was Semirauiidcy on the 
13th instant, was numerously attended, and met 
with general approbation. Madame Catalani was 
applauded with the greatest raptuie, and she did 
high credit to herself in point of perfoynance ; for 
she sang with astonishing execution, and exqui- 
site taste. But, if we may be allowed to point 
out a defect in this favourite, we should say, she 
seemed to be deficient in point of ear, for she 
sang too flat all the evening. Wli^thcr this can, 
in some measure, be ascribed to her appearing, 
for the first time, before* .so great and brilliant a 
house, we are unable to ascertain ; but certain it 
is, that similar little deficiencies had been ob- 
served in her rehearsals, which were als(T ascribed 
•to fearfuincss. Her action was easy, simple, and j 
affecting, though some thought that she gesticu- 
lated too much. One thing seems to have struck 
•very person, viz that she misapplies the smile, 
and puts it on death, barbarity, cruelly, and pain, 
in the same manner as on love, joy, and other 
sweet expressions. The fault of singing xmjlai 
she endeavoured to rectify, on Tuesday, the I5»h, 
but unluckily it made her sing sometimes too 
sharp. Yet she was again most cordially ap- 
plauded. 


The music of the new Opera is compiled by 
Portogaljp. It is in the lighter sort of the Italian 
style, full of natural air, and has a pleasing effect, 
though it will not bear to be compared with the 
operas of Mozart and Winter. The vox hwnanaf 
which is introduced in it, is that antient sort of 
a crooked hautboy, otherwise called the Cotm 
Tnglcse^ or English horn. But it has not the least 
resemblance to a human voice, unless it was to 
the most sheepish one and what spoils its effect 
entirely is, that in one of the songs it is seconded 
on the beautiful bassoon, by Holmes. 

DRURY-LANE. 

NHW riECKS. 

Tekeli\ or, The Siege of MonfgatZy by Mr. 
Theodore Hook, was produced, at this theatre, 
ill the latter end of November. This piece is t 
translation from the French, and bears a strong 
resemblance to the musical After- piece, The 
Escapes^ produced some time since at Covei\J;- 
Gardeii. 

The plot is a kind of narraliv^of the escapes 
of Count Tvkeliy{\\\e Polish General) from the 
pursuits of the Ausiria^army, which was, at thaj 
period, besieging Montg itz. In this pursuit of 
Tekeliy many adventures occur, particularly in 
the house of a miller, who shelters him at the 
hazard of his life. ^ 

The piece concludes with Tekeli's gaining the 
city; from which he makes a sally, defeats the 
Austrians, and compels them to abandon the 
sipge. The story is tolerably well iclated, though 
we cannot much commend the circumstance of 
concealing Tekeli in a tub, and carrying him out 
of the mill in a sack. 

The music, by Mr. Hook, sen. was pleasing 
and appropriate. Tekeli has already been acted 
twenty-six nights. 

Mr, /f.— A Farce has been produced with this 
whimsical name. The humour was the raillery 
of the affectation of that mincing pr ctice, so 
common in life, of calling people by the initials 
of their names, as Mrs. V.— Mr. C.— d:c. &c. 
Mr. H. whose real name was Hog^leshy adopts 
this practice from the disgust naturally excited 
by the mention of his real name, and j^asses 
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under the name of Mr, /J— This gives rise to 
several pleasant adventures ; and the piece pro- 
ceeded very apspiciously till the discovery of the 
name of Ileirsjle^h \ when the taste of the au- 
dience became offendr d, and a damnation ensued. 

The prologue was, without exception, the 
best since the days of Garrick. 

REVIVALS. 

Mifiphy’s Comedy of Know Your Own Mind, 
has been revivt'd at this theatre; but it has 
hitherto done nothing. 

NEW APPEARANCES. 

A Young Lady, of the name of Ray, has 
made a most successful debut^ in the character of 
Alhina MundevUUj in the Comedy of The Will. 

She is very young. Her characteristics are a 
most prepossessing countenance, a mdodious and 
articulate voice, and a general simplicity and ease, 
which win irresistibly upon her first presenting 
herself. She is/ above all, no copyist. Her 
manner is entirely her own. This is a merit as 
rare as it is inestimable. We are fatigued with 
imitations ; and the praise of originality, when 
just, should be liberally awarded. 

h^iss Ray was received with rapture. 

Bannister has returned to the stage since his 
late.accident ; and his reception was such as he 
deserved; warm, enthusiastic, and sincere. 

1 

edVENT-GARDEN. 

o REVIVE LS. 

The Tempest has been revived at this theatre ; 
not, indeed, Shakespeare’s Tempest^ but a piece, 
manufactured by the cohjiinct labours of Dryden 
and Davenant, upon the ground of the original 
of Shakespeare. The critics have always doubted 
whether Dryden and Davenant did not do more 
harm than good in their intermeddling with the 
works of our immortal bard. It is certain, that their 
additions have nothing of the quality of the stuff 
to which they are attached. The coarse, home- 
spun fabric of Shakespeare, could derive little 
advantage from the flourishing and tambouring 
of the wits of the reign of Charles. 

As a companion to Miranda (the daughter of 
ProsperoJ, Dryden has created another sister 
CDorindaJ:, but they no more resemble each 
other than the latter resembles' nature. Instead , 
of siihpliciiy, and chaste untutored ^ nature, 
Dryden has given to Doting an jndclicacy of 


sentiment and expression ; and a general tone of 
character rather foolish and profligate, than any 
wise resembling that of a child brought up in a 
state of nature, without experience of mankind, 
either in scenes of life, or the Icsso.ms of books. 
In a word, Derinda is any thing but what Shakes- 
peare would have made her. 

IJippolUoy the character which Davenant sup- 
plied, is more natural; but, though there h 
nature in his constitution, theie is a most out- 
rageous violation of it in the uses to which he 
is put in the drama. He is killed for no manner 
of reason ; or, if for any, it is to excite our dis- 
gust of a dnaracter (Ferdinand) for which 
Shakespeare intended to awaken our warmest 
love and affection. He is, however, restored to 
life for the sake of the catastrophe ; but this is 
a most unnatural use of magic. Shakespeare 
left no precedent for it. He might open sepul- 
chres and call up ghosts; but he stopt here; 
he left them in that “ bourne, from which no 
traveller returns.” Dryden, however, had other 
ideas ; and he no sooner gets hold of rrospero'*s 
wand, than he resolves to play some of his own 
pranks with it. And what does he do ? He dis- 
enchants us at once ; and the minds of the au- 
'flience, which were before holden in a pleasing 
magical delusion, are disgusted by those out- 
rageous improprieties which at once awaken them 
to the vanity and grossness of the whole. 

Dryden, who could so readily confess, 

** That Shakespeare’s magic could not co])ied be, 

Within that eict<^e none could walk but he— ’ 

Should have remembered the lesson he taught, 
and not, in this ill-matched contest, between wit 
and nature, have exposed himself to the ridicule 
of the critic, and the charge of degrading Shakes- 
peare. 

Mr. Kemble’s ProsperOf in this piece, was a 
very impressive performance ; but the part is 
not much snitjd to affect. 

Thib revival has not been very popular. 

0 

NEW PIECES. 

A new Farce, called Arbitration^ from the pen 
of Mr. Reynolds, has appeared at Covent-Gardoii 
with success. It is a light, shallow thing, un- 
worthy either of praise or blame. 

NEW PERFORMERS. 

A young Lady, of the name of Meadows, ap- 
peared ill Ariel^ in The Tempest She is a light 
interesting figure, and sings prettily ; but, upon 
the whole, she promises little excellence. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PRINTS OF FASHION 


r.VRlSIAif costujTh!. 

No 1. — A Morning Walking Dress. 

Of twill sarsnet, cambric, or velvet, embrolder- 
e:l round the bottom and up the right side, where 
it confines the front which wraps undci it, with 
three bows and ends of correspondent ribband ; 
long waist, with robin front; a^d long sleeve, 
nearly to fit the arm. An erect Vandyke ruff, 
sloped to a point at the extremity of the wai«t, 
teryiinating with a steel clasp, which secures the 
belt. An Indian Scarf, or long shawl of crimson, 
with diversified ends, and border, thrown loosely 
over the shoulders, and negligently supported 
by the right hand. A poke bonnet, of woven 
willow, or fancy straw, blendc^d with crimson vel^ 
vet; bows of the same in front, edged with 
velYf^t ; a band of the same passed under the chin, 
terminating in a b:)w and ends on the crown, 
liair cropt behind, and formed in close curls in 
front. Ybrk tan gloves, and kid shoes. 

No ^.-»A Parisian Ball Dress. 

A frock of white Italian crape, over a white 
satin slip 5 latter edged with a narrow border 
of pink velvet at the feet ; the frock jestooned in 
gentle curves round the bottom, with single Per- 
iiian roses; ornamented up the front with the 
same, placed at regular distances, finishing in 
front of the waist, and apparent^ confining a 
pink velvet girdle. Thc*body of the dress quite 
plain, lacing behind with a pink chord ; and cut 
so low at the bottom nl greatly to expose the 
bust. A naiTow tucker erf net, with full cork- 
screw edge. A full Melon-sleeve formed of ai- 
^ ternate stripes of white satin, and pinlt velvet; 
finished at the bosom with a trimming of cork- 
screw corresponding with the tucker. The hair 
divided behind ; part formed in braids, and 
brought in loose loops over the^ right eye, the rest 
folded round the head in a plain band, so as en- 
tirely' to disclose the ears, and fastened^ at the 
back with a cornet comb of pearl; two ro-tes, 
similiir to those which ornament the dress, are 
placed on the left side. Pearl necklace, earrings, 
and bracelets ; pink satin shoes, with silver trim- 
ming.';. White kui gloves. 

XI. iW. J. 


• ENGLISH COSTUME. 

No. 3. — A Morning Dress, 

Of French cjtnbric, made with «i train; plain 
waist, rather higli behind, and sharply rounded at 
the chest ; trimmed round the bottom with mus. 
lin «-/a.cor/*.?fr.VH ; long and very full sleeves, 
edged at the hands with the same ; a blue rib- 
band round the waist, terminating with bows and 
ends on the riglu side. The cap d-la- cloister^ 
entirely concealing the hair, flowing loose, and 
shading the face on the left side, gathered above 
the right eye-lnrow in a sort of irregular nos< Ip 
and simply confined round the head with a blue 
ribband, wlitch fiiiishuig behind vtiih a bow, 

‘ forms the crown, or caul of the cap. A ncckcr- 
j chief, or shirt, salting full in the front, and high 
I towards the throat, with a deep falling collar, 
i embroKlcred ai the edge. Limerick gloves, and 
■ jaaii shoes. 

I No. 4. — Mourning Full, or Opera Dre^, 

I A Spanish vest and petticoat of Italian crape, 
worn over white satin, with a riAi border of oni- 
i bossed velvet, terminating at the extreme edge 
j with a narrow VundylJb, or fringe of bugles; tjio 
; petticoat gathered in a drapery towards the right; 

: knee, with a chord and tassels ; the front of the 
j vest made high, and formed in irregular horizontal, 
gathers; confined with two narrow ban^js of., 
bugles, terminating at the corners of the bosom, 
where the ves: flows loose, and forms the square 
bust, which is finished with a pearl or diamond 
brooch in the centre. A short full twistfsd, or 
rucked sleeve, bordered at the buttoiu^simihir with 
the ve^t. Ttie hair in a plain band round tho 
right temple, relieved, and terminated by loose 
curls, which commence on the crown of tho 
head, and (low in long irregular ringlet from the 
left eye-brow, so as to reach the shoulder, A 
plain lace veil, with flight border, fastened o|^ 
the crown of tho head, falling over the right siUo 
of tho bosom, and reaching below the waist. A ' 
pearl or diaraorid ornament, blended with the 
hair, over the left eye Necklace, earrings, and ' 
.bracelets to correspond. White kid gloves, white 
satin shoes. Fan of ebony, inlaid with ivorj, 
[and silver mo unL t 



LA iells assembles; 
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A GENERAL DELINEATION OF THE 
FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

The mourning for the respected, and venerable 
Duke of Brunswick, though principally designed 
for the Court, was, on its first commencement, 
a costume very generally adopterl by the multi* 
tude ; and our public places in consequence ex- 
hibited an as^^ect of gloom and solemnity. The 
cloud has, however, begun to disperse ; and the 
rainbor:r tints of fashion and variety again call 
forth our observation, and attract us 'uore im- 
mcdia'ely tu admire those graces they are destined 
to illuminate. 

The fawn-coloured pelice, and mantle of 
Icersuyinerc velvet, or sarsiiet iu diverse forms, 
hiive resumed their popularity : nor do we re- 
collect ever to have seen a colour so justly entl- 
titlcd tp public suffrage; it is iinobtrui-ively ele- 
gant, and attracts by its simplicity. The Russian 
mantle, given m our last, is much in request; 
also the plain kerseymere coat, trimmed down 
the front, round the bottom, collar, and cuffs, 
with Trafalgar trimming of the same colour; and 
M worn With a cottage bonnet, or yeoman hat, to 
correspond. The velvet pelice, flowing open as 
a robe, and the Cardinal coat, as minutely de- 
scribed in our last Number, are selected by the 
most tasteful females : but the most novel of 
this species of habiliment is the Roman luaiule. 
It is composed of a long width of kerseymere, 
and is trimmed quite round, with a fur of the 
Leopard's skin. It is cut in the most fanciful 
tbrni ; wrapping round the figure in front, and 
falling in two points towards the left side, and 
behind; from which poiiUt^are suspended tassels 
Xhk colour of the mantle, which confine it also on 
the neck, it having no cape. A plain hat, of the 
f^aine materials as the mantle, is usually worn 
with it. It has a Hat brim, which is gently 
turnea up towards the left side, and lined with 
Leopard's skin. A silk chord round the crown, 
Hiiished with full Hoss tassels in front, is its only 
ornament. The effect of this costume on an 
elegant figure, is beyond description attractive and 
splendid; but to be adopted with consistency re- 
quires the accompaniment of a carriage. We 
have observed a new and useful ornament in the 
style of a tippet, which we think worthy of 
description. It Ls composed of velvet or twill 
wirsnet, cut In the form of a scjrf, with sharp 
roundod ends, reaching within a quarter of a yard 
of the feet. The back and shoulders arc cut in the 
form of a coachmjan's cape, or in the shape of a 
tippet. The scarf is pikt in full on the shoulder, 
bud is usually lined throughout with, a celoured 
fi&rsnet, agreeably contrasted with the outside ; 
and is invariably trimmed with skin, either blue 
fexjsqfiirrcl, or leopard. It is often worn with 


a plain pejice of the same material ; but is more 
generally adopted as a shelter from partial air, 
sometimes experienced at the theatres, Ac.tand 
in this capacity it may be considered as combining 
utility with grace, and taste with convenience. 
The long scarf a la Parisoty composed of mohair, 
or shawl muslin in imitation, is a most distin- 
guishing ornament. Its colours are generally 
salmon, cream-colour, orange, and fawn. It has 
a rich border, happily contrasteil with the ground ; 
and on the latter are large variagated spo s, where 
the gold-coloured silk is cj^iefly predoiuinan*. 

These scarfs are nearly four yards long ; and are 
worn in various dircciiotis; forming a most ele- 
gant drapery over a plain white dress. The 
style most generally adopted by our women of 
fashion, ir, throwing it negligently over the Kft 
shoulder, letting it fall nearly to the feet : the 
other end is passed under the adverse arm ; and 
confined in a sort of festooned ^drapery, by the 
natuial and unstudied security given by the left 
hand. Sometimes this end is left to How loosely 
behind, mingling with, or forming the train of 
the dress. 

We do not discover much alteration in the ge- 
neral style of gowns since our last. The backs 
irontinue to be cut low, though not quite so muck 
in the extreme, as a few weeks back. The 
frock bosom, and square front still prevail : but 
are not considered so new as that formed of full 
reversed gathers, divided in the centre with foot- 
ing lace, or satin ; and trimmed on the top with 
chenille plaited net, or narrow fringe of silver, d:c. 
Sleeves are for the most part in the opposite ex- 
treme, either very high and full, with a plaiting 
of net, fall of lace, or bordering to correspond 
with the dress ; at 'others they are formed of lace, 
or richly embroidered, and plainly extended 
over white satin. The coloured muslin, pr 
shawl dresses, are invariably worn over white 
sarsnet or satin ; and the bosoms and sleeves of 
these vestmen-.s are made quite plain ; and -either 
trimmed with fur, or swansdown ; or embroidered 
in a rich pattern of gold-col6ur. We have 
seen a dress of Italian crape worn over a pale 
pink satin slip, ornamented with a border of 
white buglos In Vandyke at the bottom ; the 
bosom and sleeves quite plain, but thickly studded 
with single bugles ; and a high and full tiara to 
correspond. 

A dress of white Italian gause, with a border 
and drapery of hoops in foil, has attracted our 
observation by its novel elegance. White velvet 
spensers, Huwing open from the shoulders in 
front, and finished with a gold chord and tassel, 
qr band and clasp* are much worn with round 
train dresses. They have a compact and grace- 
ful appearance. The backs of these spensers 
are cut like the gowns, and have a sl^ort but full 
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Romm sleeve, made high on the shoulder, to meet 
a plain one, foimed of lacc or needle-work. 

The fronts of most dress gowns are formed so 
high, that delicacy asks no other shade for the 
bosom : yet we venture to recommend to the full 
forms the ibund tucker of net or muslin, edged 
with a border of ncedlc-work. 

Wc have recently witnessed a new style of wear- 
ing the half neckerchief : it was adopted by a fe- 
male celebrated for beauty, fashion, and inven- 
tion; who is somewhat embonpoint. The ends were 
crossed full on the lower part ot the neck be- 
hind, so r.5 to relieve the extreme lowness of the 
back, and to form a light contrast to the diess ; 
it was then folded low on the shoulder, and cross- 
ed plain over the bosom in a wrap form, meeting 
on the opjjosite side of the robe, and tvminating 
at the corner of the bosom, with an emerald 
brooch. This simple style of sliading the bust 
is particularly becoming, and gives a chaste 
finishing to the ioitt ensemble. 

.The hanging sleeve frock, with biassed front, 
h'ls lately been introduced amongst very young 
women; and is invariably worn over white or 
coloured satin slips. The waists, however, be- 
ing much shorter, and the hanging sleeve more 
tastefully fornu'd, than that of our ancestors^ 
divests it of all forinaliiy, and leaves it a c(>stume 
by no means ungracefuL The simple round 
train dress of India, or Moravian muslin, if 
formed agreeable to the fashionable standard, and 
aided by tasteful, and well-chosen oriiamenis, 
must ever be considered unobtrusively eleg«int, 
and will attract by its neatness, rather than 
dazzle by its splendour. 

The TeketiCup^ and A lexina Helmet^ has late- 
ly been Sjlecied by a few fashionables, who are 
di^tiIlguisiled for tasteful singularity* and whose 
beauty and rank entitle them to take thoae liber- 
ties of invention and whim, which domut infringe 
on the Jaws of mode.'tty. Tlie above-mentioned 
ornaments are an improvement those which 
are worn by the hero Tekeli, and his no lefts heroic 
consort, in the celebrated Melo-drama of The 
of Montgutz. 

The hair is still much Compressed. The Ma- 
dona front is sometimes seen, with l#ose curls 
flow’iug irregularly over it ; others braid the 
whole of the hind hair, and fasten it tight with a 
comb, bringing it across the head in full braids, 
80 as to bind the left temple, and expose the ear ; 
while on the other, are small flat curia. The 
tiara of raised frost-work in silver, is a very ele- 
gant ornament. The pearl cresoent, also ban- 
deaus of diamonds, &c. are much seen in front 
of the hair; but no brooches are worn on the 
head; and the veil, now banished the ioilettef has 
retired within ihe cloister. The half kerchief 
not more, than five-eighths square, of fiiwn- 
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colour or morone muslin, einbroidcre<1 richly in 
white or gold-coloured silk, is fancifully placed 
at the back of the head with a coronet, bdnd, or 
other ornament in front, and fu^ms a most dis- 
tinguished head-dress. 

Hats and bonnets are fhiefly made of kersey- 
mere, velvet, or sarsnet, to correspond with the 
mantle or pclice with which they are worn. 
Broad black lace plaited full on the forehead, 
and pul plain on the sides, forming the peak of 
the bonnet, with the fur of divers auiiual^; Tra- 
f.dgir tremming and swansdown are their only 
fabhionable ornaments. 

The cjp d-la-rustijue, and the simple quartered 
cap of patent net over white or coloured satin j 
abroad net lace plaited across the crown, and 
continued under the chin, without any other em- 
beUUhmenr, are much in esteem, and give to the 
morning dress a consistency and simplicity which 
is very aitraclive. These dresses are sometimes 
made very high^ round the throat, and finished 
with the vandyko or plain frill a-la-Uucen Eliza- 
bethy or the double trimming a-la»eorkscrcw i 
but those which are considered most elegant, aro 
cut very low behind, with scarce any shoulder- 
strap; a square front edged with a border of 
needle-work ; jind shirt of the same material, 
embroidered round the throat and up the front, 
in form of a triangle. 

Trinkets continue without any material altera- 
tion since our last, except that the pigeon 
brooch (which still prevails) is now formed qf a 
sort of com position resembling the plumage of 
the bird, • 

Dress shoes are chiefly white, and invariabfy 
of satin or kid. Witift white dresses wc have seen 
a few fawn-coloured and inelbourn brown, wltfch 
were singularly neat. All dress shoes art now 
finished with resets of gold, silver, or bugles. 
Walking shoes arc usually made high, an^J tied 
or laced up the instep. 

White kid, Limerick, or York tan, are the 
only gloves which can bo worn consistently in 
full, or evening dress ; on other occasions the 
seh ction is optional. Tlie jircvaiiing c^dours for 
the season are, fawn-colojur, bright morone, siU 
ver-grey, and pink. 


OPERA OBSERVATIONS, 

IN A LETTER FROM ELIZA XO JULl^. 

Thank you a thousand times, my dear rustic 
friend, for your last indulgent letter. 

There is something commanding and impres- 
sive in an act of generosity, howbver trifling 1 It 
calms the tempest of the soul, subdue afiger|. 
and softens the pang which neglect imposes. 

My sweet friend, 1 am Just returned from the. 
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Opera, where wc have all been cc;mi)letcly 
charmed 5 it is sproly the most delightful coup- 
ifnil that ever entranced a wondering mortal. 

You remember hearing of the celebrated singer 
Grrassini, of wtioin cousin Mary wrote with such 
enthusiasm last winter. She was considered as 
mostdignified, graceful, and expressive ; but this 
bewitching Caialani (the present phenomenon of 
the musical world) is even more. So fascinaiing, | 
80 powerful, so sweet, so transcendent, and so 
versatj/e are her powers, that she takes captive 
the heart 5 and judgment, entranced in silence, 
breathes and looks a fullness of approbation and 
rapture. “ 1 am sufe there is a soul in music,’* 
iny dear Julia used to exclaim, as at the dear par- 
sonage I piayrd to her the simple air of ‘‘ When 
pensive 1 thought of my love.” My dear creature, 
could you bur see the delicacy at this Theatre, 1 
am sure you would say fhere was a souj in mo- 
tion also. 

But now to the main subjec^t which is to en- 
sure a welcome to my episile. To iK.'lincjle from 
life, it iF, however, necessary tha’ 1 confine my- 
self in a great degree 10 colour ; for bl ck, though 
not absolute, was prevailing. It is not, however, 
entirely of the sable hue, but U enlivened by a 
gentle relief, of gold, silver, pearl, or bugle orna- 
ments. The dresses of our most celebrated 
f..shionahlcs are chiefly of Italian gauze, crape, 
or muslin, over white. Several head-dresses struck 
‘me as particularly elegant and becoming, and 
equally so out of mourning ; of these I will say 
softiething hereafter ; at present listen to a de- 
scription of tlK^attractive costume worn by my 
beautiful cousin. It was a round dres> of Italian 
gauze, worn over white sati^, the train very short, 
jembruidered up the front in three divisions, roun 1 
the bottom, bosom, and sleeves in a d.i!ic.itc bor- 
der of gold leaves ; and on her head was a rich 
diadem to correspondt Th’S with white satin 
shoesMnd fan of white crape with gold edge, 
composed the exterior of her dress. Mine was a 
habit completely simple, but the effect was neat, 
and not unattractive. It was formed of undress 
crape worn over white sarsnet ; three deep tucks 
were laid at regular distances round the bottom, 
and two of the same breadth down the front, 
each of these tucks were thickly studvled with 
single bugles. ' ^ 

My hair was dressed in a full hut plain band on 
the forehead, so entirely to expose my ears; 
the hind part was hrnided, and formed in a 
knot; the ends falling in corkscrew curls on the 
left side c>f my neck ; a row of fine pearl was 
twisted once through the band in front, and 


nnUhecl by being eniwin;d in the braid behind. 
One row o? pearl ornamented my neck, and 
composed also my bracelet. 1 wore a cable 
armlet, formed of the hair of iny two daslfing 
Cousins. My shoes and gloves were of white 
kid. In this place of fashionable^ resori, the 
I veil was partially revived; but turbans seemed 
almost entirely exploded. The hair in various 
forms— in the aiitient Eastern style, or in simple 
braids and curls, fancifully placed, was universal. 
The diadem, high tiara, or wreath, formed in an 
arched leaf in front, and composed of gold, silver, 
foil, or bugles, was the most prevailing orna- 
ments. 1 w IS oxeedingly attracted by the effect 
of one of these diadems, formed of grey fur, 
spotted thickly with silver foil. 

A small yeoman hut of velvet, turned up with 
deep liar^ front, embroidered in, .'.ilver, v.ii!i a 
single ostrich ^caiher, drooping towards the li ft 
side, struck me elegant. 

The 1)0 ^oins of dresses were universally made 
high in fioijt, and thougli many were gently 
rounded, yet they invariably terminated shSrp 
at the corners of the bosom, and left the shoulders, 
back, and throat, entirely exposed. 

The long sleeve was so general lliis eveninc:, as 
to attract my particular ohsen’aiion. It was 
chiefly composed of a very clear manorial, corres- 
ponding with the drapery of the dre^s, made 
very large, and twined round the arm, from i!-.o 
shoulder to the wrisr, with a narrow band of gold, 
silver, pearl, or beads. You cannot form your 
under dress too scanty to exhibit the drapery 
which may flow over it to advantage. 

1 accompany tliis p.^quet with an uivfsihle 
pcliicoaty which 1 beg you will wear for my sake, 
and your own. You will find it a ino>l coni^ 
forlable, coippact, and seasonable appendage; 
and I doubt not will join me in the hope, that it 
will place the odious and vulgar article which 
formerly suj)plied its place, entirely on the shelf. 
I have occupied my time so agreeably in your 
service, my dear friend, as to render me unmind- 
f il of the lateness of the hour. Notlyng is now 
left me but to take advantage of the general ob- 
servations transcribed ?t my leisure, and enclose 
them for your investigation in their origin'll state. 

Good rfight ! dear Julia !— for once in my life 
lam weary with pleasure; amidst which, the 
satisfaction of scribbling to you ha.<; not been the 
least; and if any thing is wanting to complete 
the happiness 1 experience here, it is the presence 
of |her who will ever be near and dear to the 
heart of 

ELIZA. 


LtfUtiunt Printeilhy and for, Soulhfvnpion-Sireeiy Strand^Jan^ly 1807 . 
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WE do not know who first set tliei 
example of an author becoming his own 
biographer. If it be certain, indeed, that 
no one is better accpiaintcd with the inci- 
dents of a man’s life than himself, it is| 
equally certain, in our humble opinion, I 
that no one is less calculated to sit in 
judgment upon them. The vanity of the 
biographer is here as mischic^us to the 
cause of truth as could be any degree of 
ignorance. If, in points of doubtful faith, 
as in many parts of historj", wc consi- 
der it a just argument for incredulity, 
that it is transmitted to us by thi^tor that 
friend or flatterer, how much stronger is 
the objection that it ij transmitted to usby 
the man himself. 

If this reasoning will apply almhst to the 
narrative of facts in which the writer him- 
•clf has been engaged, it is still more solid 
with regard to those judgments and opi- 
nions which he shall venture to pass upon 
himself. We are not so formed by nature 
as to be the most unexceptionable ^judges 
of ourselves j our candour will be suspected 
even in a generous self-condemnation, 
and if we are resolved upon mihi plaudo 
donih we should, at least, do it with the 
doors shut 

Supplement-^Vfd, /. 


Carsar and Xeno))hon, indeed, have long 
inslructed and deiightc^d the world with 
the histories of iludr ow^n expeditions; 
but, upon one side, it must be remehi- 
bered that even Cccsar ha^kept more to 
his expedition than (o his own person ; and 
that with regard t^ Xcno])hori, in his ac- 
count of 1)15 expedition, his nanio so sel- 
dom occurs, and is then so cursorily men- 
tioned, as almost to have led to a doubt 
whether he had absolutely written what 
has reached us under his name. The an- 
cients knew how to do every thing well; 
hence, even in these their private histories* 
assuming an appearance, at least, of im- 
partiality wljere the reality of it was per- 
haps impo'.sible, they speak in the third 
person, and Ca:sar and Xenophon as 
actors, appear perfectly different peisons 
from Cffsar and Xenophon as writers. 
Here w^as some saciifice to propriety. 

With regard to an author beenning his 
own biographer, it cannot escape remark, 
that as the life of an author is the sera of 
his Avritings, and the deeds of an author 
are the works of his brain, bis narrative 
must be limited to his closet, and be must 
become the narrator of his own triiimphs. 
This might, jperhaps, be excused* but 
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there is another more offensive incident 
he might be pardoned being his own bio- 
grapher, if he did not at the same time 
become his Own critic j but in the mention 
of his o\vn works i* is difficult to avoid a 
detail of their defects or excellencies. 

Here, indeed, in the very outset, is our 
chief source of complaint with regard to 
the work before us. Mr. Cumber land has 
hereSiet all propriety at most outrageous 
defiance; he not only becomes his own 
critic, but, by a peculiar logic, vindicates 
his right to assume this judgment chair, 
and insists that he alone is qualified to hli 
it. Wc should not object, from the very 
principles of equity, that he should plead 
iiis own cause, but as we boast to possess | 
common sense, we cannot consent that be 
should pass an irreversible judgment. 

Mr. Cumberland, however, acknow- 
ledges no principles of this kind ; his mo- 
desty is here beyond all example, lie 
protests that, divesting himself of all pre- 
judice, and judging of his own as of the 
work of a person indifferent to him, his 
Wed Indian is the best piece that ever 
was produced on the stage; that his 
Fashionadie Lover ** in true elegance of 
writing, and delicacy of sentiment,” is, 
pciiia|)s superior to it; that the two latter 
acts of the C^*oleric Man have not the wit 
and brilliancy of the three former; and 
that his poem of Calva'^j/t and his novel of 
Arundel *‘are most perfect in their kind.” 
Wc could not have believed all this had 
we not ourselves read it. With all our 
regard for Mr. Cumberland, and our admi- 
ration of his talents, which are brilliant 
and solid upon their natural ground, we 
experienced a sentiment of indignation, 
that he should full into these ridiculous 
vanities. A master of ridicule, the first 
comic writer of his day, should not have 
been thus most supremely ridiculous. 

With regard to the title-page, we ha^»e 
no hesitation to impute it wholly to the 
Bookseller. Mr. Cumberland is an inge- 
nuous man, a man of truth and simplicity; 
he would never have promised, as the 
most prominent part of the book, anecdotes 
of distinguished characters with whom 
he had lived and been connected, when 
fuch anecdotes do not comprehend one- 
tweatieth part of his volume. The only 
persons that he particularly mentions are 


Lord George Germaine, Mr. Doddington, 
Lord Halifax, and Mr. Garrick; we bad, 
indeed, forgotten Soame Jenynsand Baron 
Eyre; he mentions these in such a manner 
as to excite our most lively reg-et that he 
has said no more of them. Mr. Cumber- 
land excels in drawing characters; this i» 
his chief merit, and a merit it is of a very 
superior worth ; it necessarily requires a 
most acute observation on life and man- 
ners. 

Mr. Cumberland, upon the side both of 
father and mother, is descended from a 
venerable stock ; his maternal grandfather 
was the celebrated Bentley, the great re- 
storer oi the classics. If the magnificent 
patronage of Leo X. brought forth to life 
and light these more solid treasures of 
ancient Greece and Rome, the genius and 
learning of Bentley purified them from the 
rust which they had collected in the damps 
of cells, and presented them to the eyes of' 
maukiud in all their natural splendor. It 
too frequently happens, that the very ex- 
cellence, and full success of an author, aie 
the most effectual means of defrauding his 
! reputation. It has so happened to l)r. 
Bentley. Seeing the classics in thqir pre- 
sent state of purity, we think nothing of 
the band which has thus brightened them ; 
we sec the work done, and think nothing 
of inquiring by whom it has thus bcQii so 
admirably effected; with the exception of 
the more learned scholars of our univer- 
sities, we question whether much is known 
of Bentley but his illustrious name. 

Mr. Cumberland stickles vehemently for 
the gentle disposition of this Aristarchus ; 
he relates an anecdote of his kindness for 
children. This may be, but Bentley was, 
notwithstanding, a most austere man, yet 
not perhaps more austere than the same 
heads of colleges of the present day. 

Mr. Cumberland was born in the Mas- 
ter’s Lodge in Trinity College, in 173^2, 
under the roof of his grandfather. Dr. 
Bentley. Mr. Cumberland is now theic- 
fore nearly eighty years of age. W^hat- 
ever we may think of part^ of his present 
book, we have no hesitation to say, with 
regard to his life, that a life more pure, 
honourable, upright before God and man, 
has seldom been passed. It is the praise 
of this gentleman that he has taught his 
cotemporaries that religion does not de« 
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tract from wit, and that as much talent of 
fev?ry kind may be found in the supporters 
of our faith as in the advocates of infide- 
lity. Thii^ is a praise which will hold 
Mr. Cumberland when time shall have 
withered tlie laurels of literary as of more 
heroic fame.-— Mr, Cumberland has here 
done Ills duty. 

The mother of Mr. Cumberland, and 
daughter of Beni ley, was tlic Phoebe of 
Byron’s celebrated pastoral, “ My time, 
() ye Muses, was liappily sperj;,*’ &c. Mr. 
Cumberland gives us a pleasing descrip- 
tion of this lad}^ She appears by his ac- 
count to have bccn«w ell w'orthy of the love 
of Byron, and, what is peihapj^much more, 
of being the mother of Cumberland. Mr. 
Cumberland Avill see that we arc willing 
enough to do justice to liis merits, we only 
rcque>t that he will leave it for us to do, 
and not become the eulogist of himself. 

There is an infinite deal too much of the 
early life and early years of Mr. Cumber- 
land. He is here loquacious in the cx-< 
tremc. We find the more difficulty in 
pardoning this as Mr. Cumberland must 
so well know that it is perfectly unpardon* 
able. From a country school Cumberland 
was removed to Westminster, the alma 
mater of so many of our first men. His 
life Ijere passed like that of other boys in 
the same situation, hut Mr. Cumberland 
seems of a different opinion, for he ex- 
pends nearly fifty pages in relating his 
6chool-boy frolics ; he should remember 
that his readers would, in all probability, 
not be school -boys. — What care they how 
often he was flogged, or wliat was his 
week -money. • 

This is not all.— Mr.^ Cumberland is not 
satisfied with relating his school-boy acts, 
he must likewise advance one step further 
in his puerilities, and relate his thoughts 
• And transmit his writings ; he gives us half 
a dozen quarto ])ages of a continuation of 
Romeo and Juliet^ a tragic drama, written 
when twelve years old. We are here in- 
clined to address him in the words of a 
celebrated Italian wit, upon an occasion 
exactly similar:— “ My dear friend, you 
must pardon me if I have no wish to hear 
at forty, wliat you wrote when you were 
fourteen.” 

The school- fellow's of Cumberland, of 
future emineuee/’ were Vincent, Hincb- 


clifle, and Smith. He gives a very iust 
character of Vincent, but not with that 
discrimination which distiflgiiishes \m 
other portraits in this l]^ok. \Mncent, the 
late head master, and prc'^cnt Dean of 
Westminster, is thus described by thepeii-» 
cilof Cumberland:— 

Vincent, whom I ioveas a fiiend, amlho- 
nour as a scholar, has at length found that Aatioii 
in the dAnery of Westminster, which, whilst 
it relieves him from the drudgery of the school- 
master, keeps him still attached to the interests 
of the school, and eminently concerned in the 
superintendance and prelection of it. As boy 
and man, he made his passage twice through 
the forms of Wesimiustcr, rising step by step 
from iHe very last hoy to the very Captain of the 
school; and, again, from the junior usher, 
through every gradation, to that of second, and 
ultimately of senior master, 'fhus, with the 
interval of four years only devoted to his degree 
at Cambridge, Westminster has, indeed, kept 
possession of his person, but has let the world 
partake with her in the profit of his researches. 
Withmt (hsetting the poitt to which his duty had 
fettered him, his excursive genius led him over 
seas and countries far remote, to follow and de- 
velope tracts, redeem authorities, and dig up 
evidences long buried in the grave of ages. This 
is the more to his honour, as his hours of study 
were never taken but from his hours of re- 
laxation.** • 

We interrupt this extract to express our 
surprize that a writer of the taste an;l 
knowledge of Cumberland should fall into 
this puerility of style, this unpardonable 
conceit, as to make his staying at home an 
antithesis to his being a geographic wrfter. 
Mr. Cumberland, with all his purity, is 
but too often betrayed into similar erroii 
upon the part of writing. 

W'e proceed with our extract, as it will 
exhibit the talents of Mr. Cumberland in 
the portraiture of character. 

He stole no moments from the instruction 
of the boy to enrich the undersunding of the 
man. His last work, small indeed in bulk, but 
great in matter, was an unanswerable defence of 
public education, by which, with an aruieness 
that does honour to his genius, and a cimdour 
that reflects credit upon his heart,—*’ 

This distinction of acuteness and can- 
dour, the oue doing honour to his genius, 
the other reflecting credit upon iiis Impart, 
is common-place. It is, at best, careless 
|| from the pen of Mr. Cumberland, who 

B % 
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can write so much more precisely. He 
proceeds 

Let the mitred preacher against public 
schools {this if domdast), lejoice in silence at 
his escape, but when the unmitred master of the 
Temple, indubitably the finest scholar of bis day, 
leaves the pastor of Westminster in possession 
of the held, it cannot be from v;ant of courage, 
and still less of ability, to prolong the contest; 
it can only be from the operation of reason on a 
candid mind, and a clear view of that system, 
which, whilst he was denouncing by bis pen, he 
did not probably recollect that he oas himself 
unequivocally patronizing in the instance of his 
son. Diversion of thought, 1 well know, is not 
uncommon with him^perveraion never will be 
imputed to him." 

We have before said, that this character 
is not by any means in the best manucf of 
Mr. CumberlaiKl. Dr. Vincent, the pre- 
seht Dean of Westminster, and late head 
master of that school, is a man of uiiih- 
termitted application ; and as this industry 
has been continued for a length of years, 
he has obtained its sure reward in the 
acquisition of a mass of learning. His 
parts are rather solid and heavy than 
brilliant; he is truly learned, but wanting 
taste and genius, his learning does not ap- 
pear in the most pleasing form. His slow 
talents, his assiduous application, his so- 
norous voice, and lofty and portly person. 
Tendered him the best Schoolmaster <»f the | 
age, and in every respect so well suited to 
his station at Westminster, that we con- 
sider his removal as a public loss. 

Mr. Cumberland seems to lament that 
Dr. Vincent has not yet been advanced to 
a bishopric. Wc do not here concur with 
Mr. Cumberland, The deanery of West- 
minster has certainly been well earned, 
but we hope that the worthy Doctor will 
be taught by experience, that servility is 
as fruitless as it is unbecoming his learn- 
ing and station. W e confess that we can- 
not see without indignation the portly 
person, and austere disposition of the good 
Doctor, so laboriously curved and dis- 
toitcd into the courtly bow and iron smile. 
Disappointment may give a lesson which 
be ain])ly merits. 

With regard to Dr. Nichols, he was be- 
fore our time, and therefoie we cannot 
apeak as to the justice of Mr. Cumber- 
lands character of that gentleman. By 


what he says, however, he appears to im 
very different from Dr. Vincent. Ifldcvd 
we can sec no sufficient reason why the 
station of head master should impose the 
necessity of a rough barbarism ' of man- 
ners. Dr. Vincent’s learning would not 
be a whit less respected were it united to 
the manners of a gentleman, and the be- 
nevolence of the" ordinary intercourse of 
man with man. 

?roni Westminster Mr. Cumberland 
passed to (Cambridge, where he earned 
that most difficult of all reputations to a 
classical scholar,— a mathematical name. 
jWr. Cumberland here sudied too hard, 
and much inj^nred his constitution. Thi» 
]>art of his life is very well related, and 
wc follow him with interest through^ his 
several gradations. It was during this 
time that he wrote a very pretty corpy of 
verses; which, as in a style to which he 
has not since accustomed himself, we can- 
not resist our inclination to present to the 
yeader. 

SONNET. 

** When wise men love, they love to folly, 

** When blockheads love, they’re melancholy, 

•• When coxcombs love, they love for fashion. 
And quaintly call it the itl/e passion. 

“ Old Bachelors who wear the willow, 

•M.'iy dream of love and hug the pillowy 
Whilst love in Poet’s fjiicy rhyming, 

Set all ihebsUsof folly chiming. 

•• But woinen, charn.ing women, prove 
The sweet varieties of love ; 

•• They can love all, but none too deaily. 

Their husbands toe, but not sinyerely. 

!'; ** They’ll love a thing, whose outward shape^ 
Marks him twin brother to an ape; 

I They’ll lake a mis-:r for his riches, 

. “ And wed a beggar without breeches. 

I ** Marry « as if in love with ruin, 

I A gamester to their sure undoing; 

A drunkard raving, swearing, storming, 

•• For the dear pleasure of reforming. 

They’ll wed a Lord whose breath shall falter. 
Whilst he is crawling from the altar; 

What is there women will not do, 

When they love man and money too.” 

This is lively, elegant; the metre suit» 
the tone of the thought, and the thought 
has a gaiety which recommends itself. 

In one of his college vacations, whilst 
he was preparing to resume bis studies, U# 
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received a sunmions which opencU to him 
a ijew scene of life, lie was invited by 
f-.ord Idalifax to become his prjvate Se- 
cretary. Tliis w'as, of couise, accepted, 
thouglj, ujlOiJ the part of Mr. Cuinberlaiui, 
confessedly with reluctance. He here 
takes occasion to display his favourite, ami 
indubitably most excellent talent, that of 
dcscrihijig cliaractciN. In his portraiture 
of Loi-d Halifax, he convt'v'' us a lively 
iina'^e of the accornj)li.shcd nobleinan of 
the jiresent day,— a man cducatc4l at Eton, 
of elegant manners, as far as ^)crsonal ad- 
dress, and of tolerable classical aecjuiie- 
nu'iits. Having some ainhilion,^ lie ob- 
tained the good opinion of the college by 
liis regularity and due perfoilnaiu e of the 
ordinary tasks and duties ; he fpidleil well, 
and particularly from Horace *, made verses, | 
and wiis fond of Prior. i 

This is excellent; it will serve for Lord 
Halifax and the greater ])art of our iiohle- 
nieii of the present day. It is a good 
f^keteli of an ordinary charactcM', and is 
entillect to the more praise as there was 
nothing prominent to catch the observa- 
tion. 

His character of Pownal, empty, pom- 
pous, an imitator of his Lord, the man of 
impoitanee in his hoarding-house, and the 
statesman of his eluh, is equally good. 
Incfced, we cannot hut confess, that these 
Memoirs improve much upon us as we 
liave proceeded. It is to us at least a most 
interesting work. \Vc recommend it sin- 
cerely to our readers. 

A short time afterwards, Mr. Cumber- 
land became a fellow of Trviily-^>ollege. 
His election was doubtless very Haltering; 
the prt-'senl Bishop of Peterborough was 
liis rival candidate. 

Dr. f^mitli, head •master of Trinity, 
is tlms characteristically pourtray^d ; 

“ Dr. Smith, who so worthily succeeded to 
the mastership of Trinity, on my grandfather’s 
decease, was unquestionably one of the most 
learned men of his time, as his work^, especially 
his System of Optics, effectually demonstrate. 
He led the life of a student, abstemious and re- 
eluse, his family consisting of a sister advanced 
in years, and unmarried, like himself, together 
with a young niece. He was a man ol whom 
it might be said,— that philosophy had marked 
him her for own ; of a thin spare habit, a nose 
promioently aquiline, and an eye penetrating as 


tha» of the bird, the rc'^emblance of whose beak 
marked the cliar.icier of his face ; the tune of 
his voice was slinll and nasal, and his manner of 
speaking such as denoted foreiho«ght and deli- 
beration. How deep a t^jcoriii he was in har- 
mony his treatise wi!! e\incc; of mere mciodf 
he was iiidijinantly neglectful, and rould not 
rcc<»iieil • hi> ear lo the harpsiehou! till by a con- 
sinieti.ni of lii; own, he had divided the half 
tone', imo their proper Nhirps and liats. ^hose 
who fanoed they Inheld a Diogenes in Mason, 
might have figured an Aristoile in Smith " 

Mr. Liiinbcrlancl was now occujiicil in 
cnllcclmg nuitcrials for an history rd’ India 
in venw. He had the wisdorn to abandon 
! it before it was half com luded, and the 
i C(|iuil wivtloni to Leep what he had finished 
to himself. \\ e ;ue ‘,nrr\ that this iliscre- 
tion forsook him in his Memoirs. IIoIuls 
given IIS about half a do.-'en page.', of ex- 
tracts from bis inaniisei ipt copy of ihid 
history in rhyme. We shall s.iy nothing 
of if, but that njion reading the first ten 
lines we road no fiirtlu r. 

*rhe death of I..ady Halifax carries Lord 
Halifiix to town. Mr. (lumberland attends 
1 liini ; and his father, to be nearer lo him, 

! e\<*bangcs bis living at Stanwick for the 
I vicarage of Fulham. Mr. Cumberland 

■ now becomes acquainted with the cclc- 
I hrated Bifhb Doddington, aftenvards Lord 

Mclcoinbe, at that lime refident at Ham- 
mersmith. He displays at great length 
the character of Ihis singular man, and 
dis])lays it in his usual style of excellence j 
: the length of it will imt permit us to ex- 
tract tlu whole, and we have now become 
tiK) enamoured of the work to mar it by 
giving it in part. We must again rccom- 

■ mend it to ourreaders as a book of standard 
excellence. 

It was at this period that Mr, Cumber- 
land wrote his first drama, a tragedy, th^ 
Ihiulshmint of VArenu 'Pile subject wa« 
as he hiniseif confesses, somewhat too 
tame. He sent a copy of it to VVarburton, 
and, through Lord Halifax, had it offered 
to (/arrick. W arburtori wrote him a very 
polite note, thanked him for the perusal 
of “a drama infinitely too good for the 
stage ” and Garrick seemed to be of the 
' same opinion, as he declined to produce it 
to the public. Cumberland candidly 
acknowledges the justice of this sentence. 

Cuflihcrlwid now married his pment 
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ladj , the daughter of Mr. Uidge, a gentle- 
man of family and fortune, in Hampshire. 
This appears to have been the happiest 
circutnstance in the whole life of the 
author; and we cKn truly say, upon our 
part, that we felt sincere satisfaction that 
a gentleman so deserving of happiness has 
had the good, fortune to find it It is the 
most^deasing trait in these Memoirs, that 
the exccllent heart of the writer is every 
where visible ; we should be worse than 
any cynics upon record, if, with these vir- 
tues, we could not overlook a few vanities. 
Whether Mr. Cumberland’s Memoirs shall 
or shall not answer the expectations of his 
bookseller (we will, however, predict that 
it will), of one fruit of his work, he may 
rest assured, homin€7n antca car urn carls- 
simitw reddet. It is, indeed', impossible to 
read this book without becoming attached 
to the truly amiable author. 

Mr. Cumberland now accompanied Lord 
Halifax to Ireland, together with Hamil- 
ton, the reputed author of Junius, Mr. 
Cumberland concurs in the •general opu 
nion that these letters have been rightly 
attributed to that gentleman. 

Mr. Cumberland’s father, a man not in- 
ferior to himself, was now advanced by 
Lord Halifax to a bishopric. His talents 
and viitucs ajJpear most amply to have 
merited this promotion. 

in the course of his residence in Ireland 
Mh Cumberland met many singular cha- 
racters; these he describes with his usual 
felicity. George Faulkner, Soame Jenyns, 
and the character of the Irish peasantry, 
pleased us much. Cumberland has here 
the pencil of a master. 

Mr. Cumberland now applied himself to 
a new drama, the West Indmo He gives 
us a long criticism upon this play. We 
are sorry that he has here committed him- 
self to the ridicule of the reviewers who 
are not characterized by good humour.— 
For our own part, we have no hesitation 
to say that the West Indim is to the full as 
good as Mr. Cumberland describes it. It 
is the best modern comedy on the stage by 
a very long interval. In its kind, more- 
over, in its own peculiar species, it is not 
exceeded by any of our ancient authors. It 
is a true, legitimate, classical drama, and 
well merits the place which it holds. 

Wbilst'we say this of the West Indian^ 


we regret that in justice to ourselves we 
cannot give the same ' opinion upon She 
other numerous comedies of Mr. Cumber- 
land. Indeed, with the exception of the 
Choleric Man^ and not the whole even of 
that drama, w^c cannot sufficiently express 
our s\irprise, that the author of the West 
Indian should thus write. The Fashion* 
able Lover, which Mr. Cumberland seems 
to rate so highly, is to us but a most in- 
sipid novel, scarcely equal to the Discove?'?/ 
of Mr. Sheridan, and certainly not equal 
even to the dramas of Kotzebue. The other 
plays of Mr. Cumberland arc too much in 
the sam^ style, a sickly sentimen*, a pe- 
dantic humour, virtue out of place, com- 
mon situations most ungracefully placed 
upon stilts, and absolutely nothing of life 
and manners. Such is the hamour of his 
Ladf/ Paragon, a lady of reading, and who 
banters as if she was bred iti a college. 
To us, at least, a lady of this kind would 
be intolerable in real life; and what we 
fly with disgust in real life, we do not re- 
lish in representation. The picture will 
not please where the original disgusts. 
Perhaps, indeed, it ntay please as an imi- 
tation; but this pleasure is very trifling, 
where the object itself is abhorrent. 

Comedy is an imitation of real life. Tt 
is not, however, every imitation of real life 
that constitutes what we have been accus- 
tomed to consider as comedy. The aim 
of comedy is to please. We arc pleased 
with the representation of passion, and 
action, from sympathy; we are pleased 
with the ridiculous from a natural pro- 
pensity of opposite nature. Such, 
therefore, are the suitable objects of co- 
medy ; passions in which we can sym- 
pathize, and folly which we can under- 
stand. 

Here is the defect of the greater part of 
the humourous characters of Cumberland. 
Their humour, or ridicules (we are here 
compelled to employ a French term), is not 
domestic, not such as we understand, or 
to which we have been accustomed. The 
ridiculous, or to be ridiculous, consists in, 
any aberration from the propriety of na^ 
ture ; and the ridiculous becomes so to us, 
when we can understand that it is such an 
aberration. But we cannot know any thing 
to be improper without knowing ^bat 
would be the propriety i it is by coihpa<« 
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risen with the rule of right, a rute always t 
present to our reason, that we discover this « 
impropriety. Thus the false Latin of Par- * 
tridge is ridiculous to those who know it * 
to he so. •A parish boy would read it * 
without a smile. It is the same with Ladif ^ 
Paragon. The audience does not under- j 
stand her ridicule, and therefore she is not , 
to them at least humourous. ^ i 

Mr. Cumberland was a short time after < 
this induced to take a private journey in 
Spain on a business of much public mo- , 
ment. He was here treated, most infa- 
mously by the ministry of the day. Wc 
found, indeed, no diihculty in giving him 
full credit, as we need not now*be told 
the character of Lord Hillsbcsmigh. The 
reader will not peruse this part of the 
memoirs of the amiable writer without 
a very lively interest in bis favour. It 
would be almost impossible, upon any 
other authority, to credit a desertion so 
base, and, on the part of its object, io un- 
merited. 

The treatment of Mr. Cumberland by* 
Lord Hillsborough is ably summed up in 
his memorial to Lord North. Jt is alto- 
gether so characteristic of Lord Hillisho- 
rough, the proud, heavy, and unfeeling 
Statesman, as destitute of public principle 
as of private honour, that we present it to 
our^eaders at its full length;— 

** To the Right Hon. Lord North, 

The humble Memorial of Richard (Cumberland. 

Sheweth, 

That your Memorialist, in April 1780, re- | 
ceived his Majesty's most secret and confidential | 
orders and instrucrions to s*et out the Court of | 
Spain, in company with the Abbe Hussy, one j 
of his Catholic Majesty’^ chaplains, for tfie pur- 
pose of nej^otiating a separate peace with that 
Court. • 

“ That to render the object of his cogiinission 
» more secret, your Memorialist was directed to 
take his family with him to Lisbon, under the 
pretence of recovering the health of one of his 
daughters, which he accordingly did ; and having 
sent the Abbe Hussey before him to the Court 
of Spain, your* Memorialist and his family soon 
after repassed to Arciijuez, where his Catholic 
Majesty then kept his Court. 

“ That your Memorialist upon setting out 
received by the hands of J. Robinson, Esq. one 
of the Secretaries of the Treasury, tiie sura of 
•ne thousand pounds on account j with direc- 


tions how he should draw through the channel 
of Portugal, upon his banker in England, for 
such further sums as might be necessary (par- 
ticularly for a large dicretionarv aum to be em- 
ployed ill secret services) j and your Memorialist 
was directed to accompany his drafts by a sepa- 
rate letter lo Mr. Secretary Robinson, advising 
him what sum or sums he had given order for, 
that the same might be replaced to your Memo- 
rialist’s credit with the bank of Messrs. Crt^t and 
Co. Pall-Mall. 

That your Memorialist, in the execution 
of this commission, for the space of fourteen 
months, defrayed all the expences of the Abbo 
Hussey's journey into Spain, and supplied him 
with money for his return into England. ' 

“ That your Memoralist took two very long 
and expensive journeys, the one by Lisbon, and ’ 
the other by France, no consideration for which 
has been granted to him. 

“ That the expences of your Memorialist in 
Spain, every article being inordinately high, 
amounted to a very heavy sum that year; the 
Memorialist was, during the whole of the time, 
at the expence of all^ouricrs to and from Spain, 
and relieved many pivsoners at his own cost. 
He took with him out of Spain, by his irdluence 
with the Bishop of Burgos, a number of EnglhU 
seamen, and, at his own cost, restored them to 
his Majesty’s fleet. 

That these expences compelled your Me- 
morialist to draw on his private bankers to the 
amount of four thousand five hundred pounds ; 
of which not one single shilling has ever been 
r<*placed by Government, nor one farthing issued 
to his support during^ihe fourteen months’ ex- 
pensive and laborious duty ; the consequence of 
which unparalleled treatment was, that your 
Memorlali->t was stopped and arrested at Ba- 
i yonne, by order from iris remittancers at Madrid. 

I In this agonizing situation, your Memorialist 
being then in the height of a violent fever, sur- 
rounded by a family of helpless women, in an 
enemy’s country, found himself incapable of 
proceeding on his journey, and desiitureof ihc 
means of subsisting where he was. Under this 
accumulated distress he must have sunk, had 
he not been relieved by the geiiiMOsily of an 
Officer in the Spanish service; who, accompany- 
ing him into France, supplied his neccssiries by 
the loan of five hundred pounds, and thii*^ pa‘f«ed 
the king of England’s bankrupt servant iu his 
own country. For this hurOHne action this 
friendly Officer was arrested at and by the 

influence of the French court, subjected to every 
species of jealous persecution. 

“ Your Meinorijli^t now solicits the attention 
of his Court for the last time ; he is pervaded 
that it is not, and cannot be in your Lordship’s 
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heirt, to devote and abandon to such un- 
merited mill, an old and faithful servant of the 
crown. 

•• And your Memorailst, &c. 

“f Richard Cumberland ^ 

Such was the treatment which Mr. 
Cumbeila^ul received, and auch is daily 
the treatment to wliich many of the pro- 
fligates of jiower subject other men as 
honest and credulous as Mr. Cumberland. 
Lord North was, indeed, an amiable man, 
and would have relieved him, but Mr. 
Cumberland’s memorial was scarcely re- 
ceived by him before he was compelled to 
retire from pow'er. 

We shall now take our leave of Mr. 
Cumberland, by endeavouring to give our 
readers some idea of bis character, 'rhis 
■we cannot do better tbah by extracting 
some parts of his work where it insensibly, 
as it were, breaks forth ; that whatever 
may be the difference of opinion amongst 
critics as to his merits as a writer, there 
cannot be a doubt for a moment, that a 
man more truly rcspectablet more worthy 
of general love and esteem, never existed. 

This character, as we have said before, | 
will be better understood by certain ex- 
tracts from his Memoirs than by any thing j 
we could substitute in their stead, I 

In page 444, speaking of the death of a 
favourite Spanish horse, given him in 
Spain by Count Kfeunil, the German ! 
Ambassador at that (\iurt, and son of the j 
celehiated Count of the same name, he 
thus proceeds 

thank God I never angrily and unjustifiably 
chastised but one horse to my remembrance, 
and that creature (a barb given to me by Lord 
Halifax) never whilst it had life forgave me. It 
carried my wife with all imaginable gentleness, 
but would never be reconciled to let me ride it 
jn peace. 1 disdain to make any apology for 
this prattle, nor am I willing to suppose that 
it can be uninteresting to a benevolent reader. 

1 do not concern myself about those who are not 
so ; the man who is cruel to his beast is odious. 
In short, 1 believe I am destined to die as I have 
lived, with all that family weakness about me, 
which will hardly suffer me to chastise offence, 
or tell a fellow-creature he is a rascal, in the fear 
that the intimation should give him pain. 1 
have been wrongfully and hardly dealt with, i 
have had my feelings wounded without mercy ; 
yes, T declare to God, that I never knowingly 
wronged a fellow-creature, or designedly offendedr 


If, whilst'! am giving my own history, 1 may be 
allowed to give my own character, this is the 
truth. 1 am too old, too consciencious, too well 
persuaded, and too fearful of a judgment to come, 
to dare to go to death with a lie iq my mouth. 
Let the censors of my actions confute this if they 
can.” 

We have only to say, for our own part, 
that we most sincerely believe Air. (.’iim- 
bcrlancl ; biit'wc will add more,— we know 
that his assertions are true. Tic has here 
described himself as all bis fiieiids, ac- 
quaintance^, and even townsmen unite to 
describe him. It is indeed with much 
satisfaction that we repeat, that a better 
man thin Mr. I'umbcriand does not exist. 

Mr. Cumberland’s Memoirs conclude 
with a most excellent and animated cha- 
racter and account of tjie latter period of 
the life of Lord George Germaine, a man 
who fell under an infamy which he had 
never merited, and whom posterity has not 
yet vindicated. We regret that Mr. Cum- 
berland was not here more copious: it 
would assuredly have been no breach of 
confidence to have divulged those secrets 
which would so effectually have corrected 
the judgment of the day. We aie per- 
suaded that Mr. Cuinherland is by far too 
just a man to have withholden these sc rets 
from any other motive : on the side of 
justice and truth he is not tlie map who 
would fear any thing. What if it did tend 
to commit the reputation of others ; is one 
man to suffer unjustly that the malice of 
another may not be justly exposed? Is 
the accused to be left in his unmerilbd 
punishment, that by the correction of the 
injustice tfie accuser may not be put to 
shaiT\c ? 

We now conclude our examination of 
these Memoirs by earnestly recommending 
Hhem to the perusal of our readers. Their 
general character is briefly as follows 
the style is loose, and too colloquial and^ 
careless even for Memoirs; grammatical 
barbarisms, and idioms reducible to no 
syntax, are inadmissible in any work *, the 
subjects are moreover, ocfcasionally too 
trifling, and such as can only interest the 
author ; there is too much loquacity, and 
too much gossip. But with these detrac- 
tions from the general merit, the work is, 
on the whole, excellent and worthy of its 
author/ 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF M^RMONTEL. 


Memoirs ^ tie Life of Marmontel; rjritfen dif himself Containing kis JAferar^ and 
PoUticAl Lifcf together toith Anecdotes of the principal Characters of the Eighteenth 
Century/. In four volumes. Longmnn and Rees. 


Mahmontel, and bis peeuliar talent, 
are so well known, that the English reader 
will onter upon the perusal of his book 
with a perfect conception of tBe character 
of the writer. 

The style of Marmontel, like ,that of 
evcRy master, is peculiar to himself^ he 
stands at the head of a speci& of writing* 
which, before him, had no existence, and 
since its introduction by him, though 
daily cultivated, has not been advanced to 
any higher point of perfection. It stands 
now at the same degree to which the genius 
of Marmontel has raised it. 

It is difficult, except by a long desert p* 
live periphrasis, to convey any suitable 
idea of this style. In its general nature, 
indeed, it is composed of the constituents 
of a perfect simplicity; a simplicity of 
thought, a simplicity of feeling, and a 
simplicity of language; but it is not the 
simplicity of an English writer. It has no 
rcsenablance to Sterne or any of our classic 
novelists. It is the simplicity of Marmon- 
tel, and of Marmontel alone ^ it is sui 
generis. * 

The Moral Tales of this writer have 
established his reputation. But what are 
these Moral Tales? T|ie answer to this 
question will convey a more precise idea 
of his peculiar style than can be coibpre^ 
hended in any verbal definition! 

The Moral Tales, in^ their plan, arc a 
species of Narrative dramas. They have 
Jlheir fables, and their characters, anS their 
"peculiar scenery. The fable is some action 
of life and manners; the fidelity of the 
painting to the original in life consti- 
tutes its chief excellence. • Here is the 
characteristic ‘ talent of Marmontel.-^ 
Having selected for his fable some certain 
action, sometlyng which we daily see pass- 
ing in the domestic intercourse of life, he 
fellows it through all its parts, with a re- 
presentation as exact as lively. He pre- 
sents a domestic picture, a moral tale, a 
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represcqj^tioii of manners as seen in the 
action which he has chosen for bis sub* 
ject; he presents this as fully tb the 
imagination, as if it existed before bs 
painted in colours. 

It is the same with the characters wht> 
act as dramatis personte. They are imi* 
tated with the same fidelity from common 
life. lie selects the character which ho 
chuses to represent. He follows it through 
such of its detail as is pleasing. He selects 
only such of it as is pleasing. He transmf* 
grates, as it were, into the body of each of his 
dramatis persmim by turns, and invests him- 
self in the same circumstances. This sub- 
stitution, and% mind suited to sympathy* 
(wc here use sympathy in its general ac* 
ceptance, and not according to our novel 
writers,) lead him into that strict and faith- 
ful nature, which forms his characteristic, 
and renders him what be is* Hence hit 
nahete. Hence those sligbtei^traits which 
escape the clumsy observer and common- 
place writer. Henc^, in a word, that ami- 
able simplicity which, occasionally verging 
I on nonsense, has not the less charm ; and 
why so ? for no other reason than tbpt it 
I is strictly natural. • 

Such is the character of the Moral 
Tales; and such, upon perusal, will be 
found the character of these Memoirs. Mar- 
montel is here .still the same.*' Had the 
hook come into the world without the name 
of the author; had it come floating in ^hat 
inundation of nonsense which periodically, 
breaks forth from the novel shops of 'the 
town, We should have had little difficulty 
to assign the work to the true author. 

Marmontel, though an aged and esta- 
blished writer, thinks it necessary to apo* ; 
logize to the world for these Memoirs* 
He writes at the request of bU wife, and;^ 
for the moral instruction of his clui4i:fiir'^ 
We confess that the word moral somewW 
stuck in our thread; biit as he ddohtk^ / 
uses it in its more precise sei^ ^ 

C 
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plicable to manners^ we shall suffer it to 
pass without further comment* 

This narr^ctive is divided into books. 
The first book co)j|tains his history from 
1)18 birth to his becoming an usher in the 
school of Clermont, and the death of his 
father. As we read, and criticize at the 
same time, we shall follow him book by 
bookr 

We cannot but consider that Ihis first 
book is the most inestimable of the whole 
Memoirs. Those that follow arc more 
lively, more witty, and more conversant 
with high characters, and the elevated 
walks of life. But the subject of this is 
more interesting, and comes nearer the 
heart. Marmontel is here seen as the soh 
of a peasant. And the French peasantry 
are here delineated by the hand of a mas- 
ter;' one who was as well acquainted with 
his subject, as he possessed the powers of 
pencil to exhibit it. 

AV hat a mistaken idea have we formed 
in this country of the French peasantry. 
We represent them to ourselves in misery, 
rags, and ignorance ; has this arisen from 
our forming these ideas by such of them 
as we have seen in cities. This in our 
own country, indeed, might be no very 
objectionable rule of judgment. The com- 
fort of the lower class in London, a city 
of great trade, a tradg almost beyond its 
population, would lead us into po erro- 
neous conclusion with regard to the ge- 
neral state of the English poor. We 
should justly conclude that as the poor in 
town were so comfortable from the high 
wages of trade, they must be in'a state of 
equal comfort in the country, from an im- 
proved and improving agriculture. We 
have carried the same argument with re- 
gard to. the cities on the Continent. Be- 
cause we have seen those cities swarming 
with beggars, we have precipitated our- 
selves into the same conclusion with regard 
to the country. There is a reason, how- 
ever, for .the beggary of the populace in 
the towns of the Continent. Thera jsiuo 
trade. They are in a starving condition. 
It is notso with, the peasantry in the coun- 
try* There iji scarcely a peasant, wi^thout 
his field and garden. 

N^titeontel thua describes a l^reojch vil- 
lage* or ra,tht» little epuatry town/. 


" 1 was born in a place where the inequality 
of birth or fortune was scarcely felt. A sr'Eiall 
property, s^jrtie industry, or a ifttle trade, formed 
the condition of almost all the inhabitants of 
Bort, a smaU town in the Limosin, jrhere 1 was 
born. Mediocrity there held the place of 
wealth.*’ 

We here interrupt our transcription to 
notice the translation, which is occasion- 
ally very indifferent. The words, “ medi- 
ocrity there hc'ld the place of wealth,’* are 
not the words of Marmontel. Ho never 
wrote such insipidity. There aie many 
instances in this book of the insufficiency 
and vanity of the translator. With this 
observation we continue our extract: . 

The inhabitants of this i^illage, or little 
town, were all free and usefully employed. Thus 
the native independence, frankness, and noble- 
ness of mind, were there disordered by no hiHnt^ 
liation. During my childhood 1 knew only my 
equals.” 

The situation of the town is thus bcau- 
,tifully described: 

Bort, seated on the Dordogne, between Au- 
vergne and Limosin, presents a fearful picture to 
the first view of the traveller. It is seated at the 
bottom of a mountain which, at a distance, ap- 
pears to hang over it, and threaten it with im- 
pending annihilation. A chain of craggy rocks, 
like so many watch towers, command the town. 
But upon the entrance into the valley the aspect 
of Bort is gay, and cheering. This green and 
woody island lies in the midst of the riv^r a 
little beyond the town. It is filled with birds, 
and further animated by the unceasing motion 
and noise of a mill. On the banks of the river 
orchards, meadows, and corn-fields, cultivated 
by a labouring peasantry, form the most pic* 
turcsqBe Undsca^ies. In the recess of the moun- 
talft,is situated the Uule farm of St. Thomas, 
the lapds of my father, where 1 used to read 
Virgil under the shane of the trees which sur- 
rounded, our beehives. On the other side of the 
town, bfyond the mill, and on the slope of the^. 
mountain, was a garden, where, on welcome 
holidays, my father used to lead me to gather 
grapes from the vines he had planted, or apples, 
plumbs, ami chewies, from the trees, he had 
grafteiL Tlie charm of my native village is, 
'indeed, ineolsed'^th the impression never ta 
be; erased front' my^ mind: of the inexpressible 
te^erness of my. paren^ts.. V i have any kind* 
ness in qhjMraeter^' 1 asu; persuaded 1 owe, it. to 
‘ these gentle emotions,*— rto the habitual bappi- 
njsss ofr loving and bq^g beloved. What a g^ft 
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do wc receive from Heaven in kind and affM- 
tio^ate parents.** 

We here recognise the pcci^iar genius 
of Marmontel; that simplicity of feeling, 
thought, %nd manner, which addresses it- 
self immediately to the heart. Marmontcl 
appears, by nature, to have been such as 
we^ should have imagined him from his 
writings. He appears to hj^ve possessed a 
heart of soft and gentle feelings, easily 
sliding into affection ; aii» excellent son ; 
feeble in his resolutions, but from his very 
gentleness of soul, if we mayathus express 
if, easy to be seduced. His future life 
exactly answers this description. This 
child of simplicity is by the natural course 
of events led to Paris, where* a new scene, 
or rather a new world, opens upon him. 
He falls into the society of actresses, be- 
comes a play writer, a petit mailre^ forgets 
all former vows, and becomes the protege 
of a kept-mistress. He no longer appears 
to us the amiable Marmontel of the village 
ofBort. But before we follow him into 
this more splendid scene, we caiinot resist 
our inclination to present to our readers 
his domestic picture. It will convey a 
just idea of the happiifess of the French 
peasantry before' the period of that hateful 
revolution which has almost as much, 
physically as morally, ruined France.— 
Alas I her villages, her country towns, 
exist no more. The ferocious bandits of 
the revolution have laid her village 
churches in heaps of ruins j the chateau, 
the convent embosomed in woods, exist 
no more. But, thanks to eternal justice, 
the vengeance of heaven has overtaken 
the greater part of the authors,— the furi- 
ous Jacobins; and more hateful, because 
more cold-blooded villains, the Briss<»tines, 
the Condorcets, ha(ve vanished from the 
face of the earth. 

The Memoirs of Marmontel*will fre- 
quently recall what France was in her days 
of happiness.— Let us hear the condition 
of the French- peasantry : 

** With very little property, we a1F(ihc 
family of Marmontcl, at ,Borl) comfortably and 
plenteously subsisted. Order, domestic arrange- 
ment, a little^, iruJe-, and above all, frugality, 
kept us in sufficiency^ and content. The little 
garden proiluced nearly as many vegetables as 
the consumption etf the family required; the 
-orchard afferdid oa fniit| and our quinces, our 


apples, and our pears, preserved with the hohfey 
of onr bees, were in winter most excellent break- 
fists for the good old women and the chiidieit. 
The little ^ock of sheep, that wwe folded on the 
seven acre farm of St. Thomas, clothed the^ 
women and the children wuh the wool. My aunts 
spun it; they spun, too, the hemp of the6eld, 
which furnidicd us with linen. The harvest of 
the little farm afforded us an ample snsMianre 
in bread; the surplus of the wax and honey 
went to market, and always produced Inough 
for our eipences. The oil pressed from our g?een 
Walnuts was infinitely better in taste and perfume 
than that of olives. Ourwheaten cakes, moist- 
ened, smnaking hot, with the excellent butter of 
Mont d*Or, were a delicious treat to-iis. 1 know, 
not what dish would have been more agreeable to 
us than our turnips and chesnuts; and in a win- 
ter's evening, whilst these fine turnips were 
routing round the fire, and the chesnuis crack- 
ing on thqbars,*who were so happy as we? 1 
well remember, even at this distance of time, it 
is near threescore years since,' I well remember, 

I say, the perfume of iho fine quinces when 
toasting beneath the ashes, and lheplc.isure of my ^ 
dear grandmother in dividing them amongst us. 
Thus, in opc fgmilv, wliere nothing was lost, tri- 
vial objects united made plenty. In the neigh- 
bouring forests there was an abundance of dead 
wood, of little or no value; my father was per- 
mitted to take his annual provision there. The 
excellent butter of the mountain, and the most 
delicate cheeses, were common, and cost very 
little; and wine was next to noftiing.** 

Such was the Ijfc of Marmontel whilst 
at his. paternal dwelling. The death of 
his father ooncludes the first boqk, ami 
changes the scene, character, and very 
nature of Marmontel. Wc profccd tf» 
read the continuation of his Memoirl with 
pain. 

In the second book he wavers between 
becoming a Jesuit, a Jansenist, an Abbe, 
a Poet, or a Man of Letters. Me here re- 
lates many of that kind of incidents which 
constitute the irrcwslible chaims'of his 
Moral Talcs. These are particularly 
interesting, from -tlie point of view in 
Wliich they place the French mamierR. 
.We have read, in the course of our litc- 
; rarv career, ihe gieatcr part of the tours 
land travels which have been published 
within the last century, yet wc have no 
hesitation to confess, that wf* learned more 
of French manners frorn these four vo- 
lumes, than from all the massy ouartot 
which the rage of iravellmg has produced. 
C 
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Notfiing appears to iis more faithfully 
delineated than the peculiar manners of the 
Frenih women. ' Marmontel has executed 
this moral picture in his own way. We 
have several instances of it in the second 
book. We can only at present refer to 
them. A muleteer, of Aurillac, under- 
takes to conduct Marmontel from his home 
to Toulouse. Marnmntel rode on one of 
the mislcs, whilst the muleteer walked by 
^•*^his side on foot. The muleteer itnvited 
him to remain a few days at his ho, use, on 
a singular purpose. He intreats him, in 
God’s name; to undertake the cure of his 
daughter, a beautiful young girl of six^ 
teen. What was her compiaint? Devo- 
tion. Marmontel undertakes it, and re- 
lates the story with a most fascinating siiii- 
plicity. 

Here again we observe a singular dif- 
fcrcnce between French and English. Jife, 
and the condition of the same classes in 
the two kingdoms. If Marmontel de- 
scribes mth ddelity, and his manner car^ 
lies conviction with it, the condition of 
the inferior classes in France was in every 
respect infinitely superior to that of the 
same classes in England. There was more 
knowledge, more civilization, more polish, 
ill a French muleteer, or carrier, than in 


an EngHsli country gentleman of the 
second or third rate. There was, more- 
over, a romantic generosity through every- 
class of the French nation which does not 
exist among eurselves. The muleteer, 
.finding that Marmontel, in four-and- 
twenty hoursi. had cured his daughter of 
her inflexible . resolution to become a 
nun, takes hiin^to his bureau, and opening 
it discovers to the astonished Abbe a 
spacious cavity filled with crowns. lie 
offers these to Marmontel as a fortune with 
his daughter;, but Marmontel, for some 
reason or other, thinks it prudent to de- 
cline the proposal. . 

Marmontel continues at Toulouse, in 
the condition of a tutor, till invited to 
Paris by a letter from Voltaiie. In his 
way to Paris he undertakes the cure of a 
young fop, the son of a provincial presi- 
dent, his fellow traveller in a litter. This 
incident, which is nothing in itself, is ren- 
dered peculiarly pleasing by the mamier 
in which it is related. In a word, every 
page in the book bears testimony to the 
power of talents; and it is difficult to ex- 
tract any one part without injustice to 
others. The translator, moreover, im- 
proves as he proceeds. 


SKETCH OF THE FftOVINCE OF UPPER CANADA, 
• 


Sketch of his Majesti/'s Province of Upper Canada. By Darcy Boulton, Barrister 
at Law. London. Nornaville, 


U 


The principal information in this book 
Is drawn from the immediate personal ob- 
servation of the author, whom we under- 
stand to be a young barrister of very pro-: 
misHig talents in the province which he 
has so faithfully described in the pages 
before us. He very justly points out the 
limits of bis purpose, and what, as having 
alone intended, is alone to be expected of 
him in his Sketch. The poverty of the 
times; the oppressive burthen of the taxes, 
and above all, the debtor laws, which in 
England render misfortune an object of 
double dread converting debt into crime, 
and exposing every one, by the common 


mischances of trade, to- the treatment of a 
felon; these causes, fie very justly ob- 
serves, have induced 'niauy to emigrate, 
and prefei; to their own country, the li- 
berty and happiness of the United States. 
Perhaps, adds he, another country may 
yet be found, where the emigrant nright 
find the same advantages without losing 
the benefit of* communication with his 
countrymen; a country, where English 
laws, and English habits, exist in all their 
original purity- The object of his work 
is to prove that Canada 1%, this favoured 
spot on earth. It is, therefore, a work 
which is particularly calculated for omi*> 
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grants; and as such, is entitled to strong 
reooitimcndation. 

The author has visited most parts of thp 
United States, from Pennsylvania to the 
Penobscot nver: he has travelled in every 
direction through the interior of this im- 
mense country, and under circumstances 
the most advantageous. These countries 
have been visited by many other writers ; 
and the greater part of them^ for private 
reasons, have concurred in extolling their 
advantages. Mr. Darcy Boulton docs not 
directly accuse these narrati\%s of false- 
hooef, but very justly observes, that the 
statement of a traveller, perfectl}^ uncon- 
nected with a country, is more entitled to 
credit and confidence, than narratives from 
sources where private interest renders 
the writer insensibly bis own dupe. IIow 
many travels, for example, have we read 
in England into the state of New-York 
and Gennesee?— Ft is now well known, 
that tlie greater part of the Gennesee dis- 
trict belonged to the late Sir William 
Pulteney. An author, who has, or may’ 
have, or at least who writes under the in- 
fluence of another, who is possessed of im- 
mense tracts of wild and barbarous land, 
which be wishes to sec cultivated, cannot 
’N\rite without some bias on bis mind. 

Mr. Boulton contends, and, in our minds, 
proves, that Canada excels, in many most 
material points, the greater part of the 
United States. lie insists, that in the 
former country, (Canada) mord certain, 
greater, and heavier crops are raised, on 
*the same quantity of land, than in any of 
the northern or midland states of the 
Union. The land in fcanada*is stronger, 
and even the climate in general mirtjh su- 1 
perior. There are never any t)f those ex- 
cessive heats and drotf^lUs, which arc the 
certain ruin of the farmer every second 
year ill the United States. The ({round, 
therefore, is never cracked and formed 
into gulphs and crevices as in the United 
States. The cold in Canada, indeed, is 
much greater; but it is always confined 
to its season,'* and its season is not long; 
and what embraces all in one word, the cold 
has never been known to ruin the ‘crops. 
Sterility is a more certain effect of heat 
than of cold. The desarts arc immense 
tracts of burnt up sand i there is, compa- 
nttively, bqt few desarts of icc* 


The most fertile State in the Uiiion i8» 
unquestionably, the state of New York.~ 
Mr. Darcy Boulton forms a^comparisonr 
between this state and that of Upper Ca~ 
nada, and does not hesitate to prefer the 
latter. Upper Canada, he asserts, to be 
more fertile ; to grow wheat of better qua* 
lity and weight, and to be, beyond all com- 
parison, more healthy. The laws qf the 
state ofjNcw-York are scarcely different 
from those of England, the statute laws 
excepted, which may, of course, be deemed 
for the most part local laws. The police 
of the country varies also in a very small 
degree; the difference, in short, between 
New-York and Great Britain, is scarcely 
perceptible to Europeans in general. The 
pVovince of Upper Canada adjoins to the 
state of New-Ydtk, being divided from it by 
the ri ver St. Lawrence only. M r. Boulton 
hence infers, naturally enough, that the* 
soil of the two states is nearly physftally 
the same. Why, thercfoie, in our emU. 
grations, prefer the one to the other 
Why live as a stranger where, as a citixen 
in the other, you may unite with the 
same advantages of a new colony, that of 
the colony being a member of the mother 
country. This conclusion is powerful.— 
Mr. Boulton very justly advises, that those 
who quit their native soil for the western 
world, should weigh maturely the caiwe 
of their departure before they leave their 
home. If politics form a part of their rea- 
sons, he adv ises them to give a preference to 
the United States : they will there, perhaps, 
find a reception more calculated to^^eir 
taste. But if the object of an emigrant be 
to find a country where he may turn his 
industry to most advantage, and iqion a 
small capital, or even no capital at all, 
but an inflexible resolution to labour for 
one or two years, be enabled to support 
and educate a large family, Mr. Boulton is 
of opinion that Canada is, of all places 

in the world, the best suited to his pur- 

% 

pose. 

In order to render indnstfy • sufficient 
capital for support in a new colon}’t two 
circumstances are chiefly necessary, the 
'■ cheapness of the land, and the fertility of it, 

I It is in vain that the land is cheap, unless 
it is fertile ; and it is equally vain that it it 
fertile, unless the price is within the pom* 
pass of the labourer, t* e* of that tmalt 
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portion of t^e wages of bis labour which 
be can save after a short period of work- 
ing for anotfipr, 

Mr. Boulton proves that each of these 
two circumstances Abe cheapness and fer- 
tility of the lands* exist in Canada in a 
very superior degree. It appears* indeed* 
by his account* that an honest man may live 
therein greater case, and with less labour, 
than in any part of the Continent. The 
soil is productive to a -degree unexam- 
pled. Thirty bushels of wheat per acre is 
reckoned but a tolerable crop; fifty and 
fifty- three are s{ill more common. Sixty 
bushels of Indian corn is the average of 
the ground planted with that useful corn> 
but eighty and ninety bushels are no pro- 
digy. 'Fhe produce of pease exceeds all 
credibility. The average •weight of the 
wheat is about sixty-two pounds per 
bushel* two pounds above the average of 
the best F4nglish wheat. So much with 
regard to the fertility of the soil. 

With regard to the cheapness of the price 
of land, it is as follows ♦ 

Dollars are the common coin of the 
C<Hmtry. Land is* of course, worth more 
or less according to its fertility; but as 
poor land is very rare, the price seldom 
vaiies in any great degree. Land is sold 
either on credit* the payment to be made 
by. distant instalments of one, two, or 
three years; or it is yaid for in money 
down. Wild land, i. e, land uncleared* 
usually sells for two shillings per acre; 
that is to say, for twenty pounds, the farm- 
lot of ‘two hundred acres. Thirty pounds 
more* with the man's own labour* will 
build him a log-liouse* and clear him ten 
acres of land for the first year. I'he* ex- 
cess of his produce will buy him his stork 
at' the end of the first* or at most the 
second year; and he does not require it 
before, as the ground till that time is 
not ploughed. 

^rhe metliod of purchasing on credit is 
as follows:— The terms usually are*, to pay 
the purchase money by instalments* some- 
times embracing a period of four or five 
years. In such cases* the vender usually 
gives the purchaser a bond,' with condi- 
tion to give a deed of conveyance at a 
certain period* provided the purchaser 
shall. (ulfil his payments. In case of non* 
petformance tbese^seyeral imtaliuentai 


the vender takes back the land* with four 
or five years improVement on it* and ,re- 
sels it t(v a fresh purchaser at a great 
profit. 

Mr. Boulton informs us of acii\rurostance 
which* we confess* excited in us no slight 
degree of surprise* i. e. that almost all the 
inhabitants of Upper Canada* with Ute ex- 
ception of tbc military* and the officers 
of the govcr/iment, are Americans. He 
justly observes* that no set of men are 
better calculated to cultivate* and give 
value to a nlw colony. He advises* there- 
fore* and* we think* with great justice, 
that the^European emigrant should never 
purchase wild land; he should rather seek 
ovt some farfn-lot which has already been 
cleared in the first degree; i. e. a log- 
house built* ten acres of land cleared* and 
an orchard planted; and purchase it of 
its American owner. He will get such a 
lot at a far less price than it would cost 
him to dear it. The Americans* by a 
long habit* and as it were native in- 
stinct* will clear it at a fourth part of 
the cost which it would require of an Eu- 
ropean. 

Mr. Boulton thus sums up his advice 
to emigrants;— we shall conclude our ac- 
count of his work with ibis extract: 

** If a man is of an Industrie.' us turn* whe- 
ther with or without a capital* let him emj^rate 
to Canada. If he is without a family* no mat- 
ter; if he has a large oi}e* so mucR the better* 
the assi<;iai\ce of his children will facHitate his 
progress to we:\lth. Let me suppose him to ar- 
rive in Canada without a penny* after having 
paid eight guineas for his passage. He has only 
to apply for labour fos one month; he will get 
two dollars per day* and may, without difhciilty* 
save fif/y dollars in one moTith. This is enough 
to begin witfi. He his farm-lot without 
dilficulty on credit. With fifty dollars in ad- 
vance, he will clear twenty acres of land in about 
one monlh for the first year. His first crop will 
exceed five hundred bushels* that is to say* will 
bring him in one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. Now the land itself only costs him about 
fifty; so that* after paying for his land* he‘ has 
nearly seventy pounds in his pocket* besides the 
land he has purchased. Many hundreds there 
are in t^is country who now own from eight 
hundred to two thousand acres, and yet beg^n 
withourbne penny capital. What country in 
the world but Canada can boast such rapid means 
of rendering its inhabitants independent* com- 
fortable* wealth^* fospectabUL; 
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“ In Upper Canada erery man 5Vh..ppy, be- 
cause every nan has enough* Every man feels 
the increase of his family as ihe increase of 
wealth. In a country where I.ind ?s so cheap, 
and so plentiful, no one can fear any difficulty in 
providing for his children, though they should 
exceed even a patriarchal number. No life is 
sa comfortable as that of a Canadian settler*-* 


Scarcely is there a funner who does not own A 
pair of horses and a sleigh, or slef!ge,aiiri market* 
cart, with which he pays a number of visits td 
his dUuTit fi lends. A firmer thuks it noihitig 
extraordinary to make an excursion of six or 
seven hundred miles on the.^e occasions — * 
Happy country-- noihing could induce nio to 
remain in England V\ 


NATHAN THE WiSE* 


Nathan the Wisc^ a Dramatic Poenu trapishted from ihe German. Octavo. 

Pp. !295. Phillips. 


Tt is with some ^atisfactioh, that in the 
general dearth of interesting literature, 
wc have been enabled to select a book 
which we can without hesitation recom- 
niend-to our readers. Such is Mr. Lessing's 
Nathan the Wise. 

It has been obserred that mediocrity 
is the only intolerable quality in modern 
poetry. Every excess has something goou\ 
If it be an excess of e.vcellencc it carries 
its own commendation with it If an 
excess of another kind, let it be but an 
excess, and it will not be without its 
interest 

Mr. Lessing's Nathan the Wise has one 
of 'Ihese recommendations. In a word, it 
is so superlatively foolish, so beyond all 
bounds ridiculous, that we have no he- 
sitation to recommend it to fhe general 
perusal of the more intelligent of our 
readers. 

One purpose it cannot fail to answer— 
To the discouragement of British litera- 
ture, and to the disgrace of our fj^tional 
taste, we have, for liiese soiflc years past, 
been in the habit of translating from the 
German school, and, as if that were not 
sufficient, many of our authors have 
adopted a close imitation of its style. 
Nathan the \yise will enable the public to 
judge what are the writers which we seek 
to imitate. In Nathan the Wise the 
German school is displayed at its full 
length. It is at pure German drama, and 
from this circumstance, added to iU po- 
pularity iti Germanyr we may form no 
erroneous cooclusiou as to the national 
German taste. * 

The constituents of adraimi are its fable, 


diction, imagery, sentiment, and moral. 
Nathan the Wise, through all these es- 
scHtials, has observed with admirable con- 
sistency the precept of Horace, qualis ab 
inevpfo. Nathan is as Wise in the last as 
in the first act. 'Fhe plot, diction, imageryt 
sentiment, and moral, are all, moreover* 
most admirably adapted to each other. 
The diction is not uuworthy of the plot; 
the imagery, does not shame the diction; 
the sentiment is not less absurd than the 
imagery, and the moral is not a whit more 
solid, or less reprehensible, tha^n we bad 
expected. 

A very few words will cmA)le the rcadar 
to judge for himself. 

The fable, as fmtas it can be collected, is 
as tbllows : 

Saladin the Great is at war with the 
Chri.^tians, the period of the fable being that 
of the Crusades. 'J he ordinary inolging's 
amusement of this great monarch is (o be 
present at the exccutinn, by the sabre^ of 
three or four doxcii uf his Christian pri- 
soners. which this drama 

commeiices, he has oid<?red twenty lieads 
of these unfortunate iiicn to be struck oflF 
in his presence. Nineteen are immediately 
executed according to this sentence,' alkd 
the sabre is already suspended to do aidillar 
execution upon the tweptictb, when Sa- 
ladin is impressed with the resemblance 6f 
this twentieth victim to his own brotl^r, 
who had disappeared some years beforcf 
the opening ai the drama. Under tliif 
impression the good Saladin Comtklabds" 
him tp be set at liberty. 

, This excellent youths wraltting 
I the streets of Jerusaiem, sees a liouse on 
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fire» and perceiving a young girl at one of 
the windows, he flies to rescue her from the 
flames. The house belongs to Nathan the 
Jew; the ydung girl is his daughter# who 
of course becomes ^enamoured of her de- 
liverer. The young man, however, being 
a Christian, and a Knight Templar, no 
sooner finds her to be A Jewess, than be 
refuses to have any thing to say or do 
with her. In this difficulty Nathan, her 
father, kindly comes to her aid, seeks out 
the young knight, and, to do away his pre- 
judice, makes a kind of singular confession 
of his faith. By this confession, for which 
the author has distinguished him by the 
name of Nathan the Wise, this honest Jew 
appears something of a mongrel, between 
a Christian and a Jew, a Deist and a 
Turk. The Templar listens to him in rap- 
tures, and becomes from that moment his 
friend and passionate admirer. Of course 
the young Jewess comes in for a sliare of 
her^ father's reputation. 

According, however, to the regular 
practice of dramatists, it was necessary 
that something should here bccur to in- 
terrupt the straight line of the progress of 
the (able. It accordingly comes out, upon 
the demand of the Templar to be permit- 
ted to marry the daughter of Nathan the 
Wise, that the young lady is not ' his 
daughter, and<iis any thing but a Jewess. 
The brother of Saladin, who, as mentioned 
before, had disappeared from the Em- 
peror's camp some years since, comes out 
to be the father of this young lady. But 
this, it seems, was not impediment enough. 
Accordingly the young Templar himself is, 
^(let the reader endeavour to guess),— the 
young Templar, we saj^, comes out to be 
the young lady’s brother by the same mar- 
riage. This reconciles every thing; the 
lovers embrace as brother and sister, and 
Saladin pronounces Nathan the Wise to be 
the wisest of mankind. 

If this 'be the plot, the diction is hot a 
whit behind it. 

Nathan, 1 swear by God, ihou art a Christian, 

Thou art, by God.” 

A Templar, a soldier, or a bookseller, 
might certainly swear in this manner, but 
there .was no need for Mr. Losing to re- 
peat the oath. 

The following argument is as good in 
rkiaspnijtg as it is in morata: 


nkLLn AakBitBLisfi} 

** 1 tell tliee, do not thus dispute my natv>R| 

> ** 1 did not chuse a nation for myself-* 

. ** Am 1 a nation then V* 

'The followitig is the love scene between 
the Templar and the Jewess : 

BccAo.— Where hate you been, where you 
perhaps r»ught not. 

Thou naughty man— that is not well.” 
Tcetp/ar.—” Up— how d’ye call that moun<* 
tain, ^ 

Up, Sinai.” 

The religion of Nathan is thusadmira* 
bly described: 

•• What is religion— 

** Wha^ is it but the history nf the pious ? 

** Is it not all built on the selfsame grounds ; 

** On history, or wrltteri or traditional ? 

** But history must be received on trust. 

You believe yours, and I put faith in mine. 
So it is with religion.” 

Saladin sends for Nathan the Wise to 
borrow money, and ask bis opinion upon 
the subject of religion, /. c. which of the 
t]\rec religions was best, the Christian, 
Jewish, or Mahometan. Nathan thus 
soliloquies upon this message : 

** He (^Is me Jew, now 1 would wish to 
know, 

** In this transaction which is most the Jew, 

** Or Saladin or me He asks for truth, 

** Commands me to well weigh my words and 
thoughts, 

** In answer to his query, which faith is best ? 

** He asks for truth— Is truth what he re- 
quites, 

** 1 fear he wants roy money more than 
thoughts, 

And this is but the glue to lima a snare. 

** This thoug'ht is mean and little, granted that, ‘ 
** Yet what is found too little for the great.” 

We shall here take our leave of this 
precious piece, nor . should we have so 
trespassed on the time and patience of our 
readers, \)ut that this Lessing is the fa- 
vourite of the German nation. Nathan 
the Wise has been almost half a century 
a stock play upon the German stage, and 
the author possesses a reputation so esta- 
blished in Germany, that he has long set 
criticism at defiance. We hope our Eng- 
lish readers will now be enabled to esti- 
mate, at their due value,' the German 
school of dramatists, and tiieir imitators. 
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MISS BAILLIE S PLAYS. 


Miscellaneous ^Pla^s, Miss Joanna Baillie. 8vo. Pp. 458. Longman and Rees* 


We had no original intention of having 
noticed the Miscellaneous ^)lays of this 
lady, but as they have beei^ in a manner 
forced upon us, wc think this the most 
suitable part of our Supplement to express 
our opinion. We repeat that do it with 
regret. 

M^ss Baillie has formed herself wholly 
upon the German School^ the subject, 
the structure of her dramas, *and the very 
frame of her verse, are all German; ai.^d 
if they had no other defect than that of 
being an imitation of this illegitimate 
nonsense, we should refuse them our par* 
don upon this single score ; but it is nc* 
eessary to add, that Miss Baillie has not 
only imitated the manner, but in a way 
even caught the spirit of her Gennaif 
favourites. She is altogether as insipid as 
Lessing, whom we have reviewed above. 
The English press never groaned under a 
more uniform mass of barbarous absurdity, 
and unvaried, unbroken stupidity. 

Miss Baillie asserts that she never read 
any«German plays. We do not wish 
to contradict a lady, and therefore will 
only say, that the similarity is a miracle. 
It was a doctrine of some of tlTe old sects 
of philosophy, (hat every thing is created 
and enters the world in pairs. I'his has 
doubtless happened,— ^hc hsM some kin* 
dred soul, some twin imagination at Got- 
tingen, though she may know noticing of 
it; perhaps Mr. Lelsing himself is the 
object of this philosopjiical consanguinity* 
We do not however assent, but would 
wish to escape from the dilemma of con- 
tradicting a lady. 

The language of these dramas is but 
prose versified, and prose of the most in* 
sipid sort'^prose without meaning. The 
versification is nothing but the reduction 
of the words into lines of ten syllables^ 
As to imagery, metaphors, &c. Miss Baillie 
does not appear to know what the;^ arc, 
or^ she rejects them with contempt, at, 
ornaments too mei*etriciops for subjects so 
pure, and sentiments so grave. ' 

SuppUment-^Voi, L 


The following is a specimen of the 
language, and its ])regnaucy as to thought 
and meaning : * 

“ What means that heavy groan,— 1*11 speak its 

‘ meaning, 

Aivl say that thou to Nature^ weakueu hast 
** The tribute paid, and iinw will rouse thyself, 
** To meet with noblo firmness what perforce v 

Must be, and to a most unfortunate man 
** Who holds ill this wide world but thee alone, 
“ Prove a firm, generous wife.— Elizabeth. 

Do 1 not »peali aright? 

“ lUizabeth. Thou dost, thou dost.** 

One of the scenes is thus described : 

** Scene I. — An ojren space near the walls of 
the city, with half ruined houses on each side, 
and a row of arched pillars thrown across the 
middle of the stage, as if it were the remains of 
some luiiied {uiblic building, through which it 
seen, in the bar k ground, a breach in the walh, 
and the confused figliting of the besieged, en» 
velopcd in clouds of smoke and dust; the noise 
of artillery, the battering of engines, and the 
cries ot the conibatants heard as curtain draws 
up, and many people discovered in the front of 
the stage running abr^t in great hurry and con- 
fusion, and some mounted on the roofs of the 
houses overlooking the battle.— Drums beat, 
rolours fly, men holloo, and women shrUk.'*' 

What is Pizzaro to this? We •regret 
that it has never been exhibited. The 
words are as prosaic as the thoughts : 

“ 1 am, Sir, by a right noble stranger urged, 

** Who <;ay!i he served with your iiobh; faiher, 

“ ^bii have admittance to yotir presence; 

^*Haynef. Served with niy father, and thus 
circumstanced^^ 

The metaphors are those of a writer who 
knows not what a metaphor is, alifsurd|;if 
imitating what he secs in others: 

This is no time for pride to wince a,nd rsofi 

And turn Us back upon the paUring hail.** 

To rear And wince are contradictory 
terms ; wince is the quality of yieMhig, 
giving way, fear, fcc.; to rear, ia the qua- 
lity of spirit, ot yeslistance. Pride tprtitfig 
its back on hail is nonsense; 

D 
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We will not weary the patience of our 
reader by farther extracts. Suffice ft to 
say that all is^alike *, Miss Baillie's qualities 
as a dramatist and a poetess, are tameness, 
tediousness, circuiAstantiality of narrative, 
a total want of invention, no manner or 


character either of style or thought. If 
we were to imitate dier, and to write to 
eternity,, we could not express her talents 
better than by these few words,— that she 
is an insipid prose writer converted into a 
vei'sifier. 


LIFE AND WjllTINGS OF LOPE DE VEGA, 


Account of the Life and Writings of Lope de Vega. Lord Holland. Longman^ 

Hurst, Rees; and Orme. 


There are some families in which abi- i 
lities appear in a degree hereditary. The 
family of Fox will ever b^ considered as 
one of this number. It is unnecessary to 
produce any confirmation of this assertion; 
the memory of the public loss is yet fresh 
in the minds of men, and the calamity so 
recent ; and; as it were, domestic to every 
one, that it might be indecorous to recall 
it. Lord Holland docs not degenerate 
from the talents of his family; he is no 
unworthy nepbev^' of Mr. Fox. 

His Lordship, in the volume before us, 
has come before the public as an elegant 
writer. Thi; kind of biography has lately 
risen into much popular favour from the 
elegance of the manner in which it has 
b^en executed by Mr.^ Roscoe, a gentle- 
man of more taste than learning, and more 
genius than judgment. 

Mr. Roscoe, in his Life of Lorenzo, and 
the' more elaborate work of Leo X. has 
introduced much Italian literature to the 
knowledge of the English reader. Lord 
Holland, in the volume before us, has 
opened new ground. We have often had 
occasion to lament that our national'^re- 
judice prevailed with us even in the sub- 
jects of learning and science. The most 
i^ccomplished amongst us, however well 
^read in their own poets, are in utter igno- 
rance as to those of other countries ; they 
halve heard, indeed, of Tasso, Ariosto, and 
perhaps at the Opera, oCMeta^tasio, but 
^faere alt their knowledge, and all their 
curiosity ends. The Spanish poets are as 
unknown to^ua as the Welch bards. 

Lord HoAaqd' has come forward to in^’ 
troduce this knowledge to the learned and 


fashionable 'world. He here does for 
Spanish literature what so many before 
him had done for the Italian school ; he 
introduces to us the Spanish Sbakespear, 
Lope de Vega, a name known to most 
English readers from no other means than 
the warm eulogy by Cervantes in his Don 
Quixotte. 

Lope de Vega lived in an active age, 
and participated, in some degree, in the 
spirit which at that period animated every 
individual in the Spanish monarchy. 

Lope de Vega displa3'ed bis talents at a 
very early age. He was born at Madrid ia 
the year 1562, and in the year 1576, that 
is to say, when be was about fourteen vears 
old, he wrote a drama in four acts. Some 
of the verses of this drama arc quoted by 
Lord Holland; they are puerile, but not 
without some fancy, and the characteristic 
of early genius,— metaphorical allusion. 
La Pastoral de. Jacinto, was his second 
production ; it was a classical pastorah a 
kindpf writing which had long been in 
favour in Spain. 

Monvemayoii had set the first example 
of this elegant species of poetry ; the pe- 
culiar 'iaste of the Spaniards, however, 
had adulterated it by the infusion of their 
superstition and theological disputations. 
These Pastorals, accordingly, usually con- 
sisted of five books, in whic^ love, theo- 
logy* eulogies on generals, * and compli- 
ments to kings, made a most singulgr mix* 
ture. Lope de Vega wrote his Arcadia 
upon this plan ; and, with all his genius 
and judgment, has not at all deviated from 
its characteristic absurdity. The story is 
as monstrous as the poetry is eleganti and 
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the texture as ingenious as the first mate- 
rial are extravagant. 

The language and poetry ate much 
disjcoloured by the same false taste of 
the age. The versification is often very 
xreak, occasionally very extravagant, and 
still more frequently low and common- 
place. The maxims are trivial and untrue ; 
there is more effort for antitVliesis than for 
truth. The illustrations are^ taken from 
subjects more obscure to the common 
reader than the objects which they are 
intended to illustrate ; they ire the evi- 
dent effort of labour and not the creation 
of fancy. The works of Lope de Vega are 
defaced by laborious metaphors, forced 
conceits, and connection of thoughts which 
have no natural similitude. 

Lord Holland observes with equal judg- 
ment and elegance: 

** This false taste pervades nearly the whole 
of his long poem, the Arcadia. There is one 
species which occurs in almost every page, and 
which is peculiarly characteristic of this poet's 
style in general ; it is an accumulation of strained* 
illustrations upon some particular subject, each 
generally included in the same number of lines, 
and all recapitulated at the end of the passage. 
The song of the Giant to Chrisalda, in the first 
book, is a singular instance of this conceit. It is 
divided into seven strophes, or paragraphs, most 
of w^ipch are subdivided into seven stanzas of four 
lines. In each stanza the beauty of Chrisalda, is 
illustrated by two comparisons, and the names 
of the things to which she is copi pared are 
enumerated in the last stanza of each strophe, 
which alone consists of six lines, and which is 
not unlike a passage in the Prnpria quag tnaribuif 
being chiefly composed .of noqp-substantives 
without the intervention of a single verb.*' 

The following is so rich a specimen of 
this method of writing, a method which 
our Pope has borroweii that we think our- 
selves justified in transcribing i\ at full 
length : 

No queda mas lustroso y cristalino 
** For alias sierras elarroyohelado ; 

Me esta mas negro el evana labrado ) 

Me mas aaul.ta flor del verde lino ; 

Mas rubio el oro quede oriente vinoj 
** Me mas huro, lascivoy regaladoj 
Esperar olor el ambar.N€itimido$ 

^ Mi esu en la concha el carmesi mas fino^ 

** Que fireiite, cejas, ojos,. y cabellos^ 

<< Altento, y boca de ml ny mpha beUa 
Angeliea figura cn vhtahttmana 


ftue paesto que ella se parece a ellps 
Vivos estan alii, muenot sin clla 
** Cristal, evano, lino, oio, ambar,^raiia.’* 

This staoza is thus elegantly translated 
by Lord Holland : 

No, not e’en winter-crystara self more clear, 

** That checks the current of the mountain’s 
stream. 

Not high wrought ebony can blacker%eem, 

** Nor bliAr does the flax its blossom rear, 

Not yellower doth the eastern gold appear, 

• Nor purer can arise the scented stteam 
Of amber, which luxurious men esteem, 

Nor brighter scarlet does the sea-shell bear 
** Than in the forehead, eyebrows, eyes and hair, 

** The breath and lips of my most beauteous 
Queen 

Are seen to dwell on earth in face divine.” 

* 

There are many passages in this Pastorgl 
which are direct imitations, and even ver* 
bal translations, from the aiicicuts. The 
Arcadia furnishes striking instances of the 
excellencies and defects of the poet} it is 
full of genius„p conceit, judgment and ab- 
surdity, taste and capriciousness } in a 
word, of all those beauties and blemishes 
into which the usages of an age half bar- 
barous will precipitate the best of their 
poets. 

A short time after this |^em, Lopede 
Vega married} and having offended a 
gentleman by a satire which he bad written 
against him, was compelled to an$we|; a 
challenge. His adversary was wounded 
desperately, and Lope de Vega compelled 
for a short time to retire from his cci4intry« 
In a few years afterwards he lost bis*wife 
and returned to Madrid* Madrid, how- 
ever, was now insupportable to him, and 
in the restlessness of sortow, indifference, 
or despair, be embarkpd in the memorablt 
Armada, which at that time sailed from 
the coasts of Spain. Lope dc Vega lost big 
brother in this expedition. 

Lope de Vega was not indolent during 
this expedition. He read Turpin, and 
finding in this whimsical writer, that An- 
gelica bad met with more adventures thatl 
Ariosto bad related, he resolved to tahe 
up the subject where Ariosto had dropped 
it. Hence his poem on the Hertnomra 
d* Angelica. Lord HolUmd enters into i 
tong and elegant detail of this poem and 
its subject# Wt cawot eaUaet }% Jmt 
D8 
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must givt it» as a critical analysis^ our most 
unqualified approbation. * 

This poeia^a^ the occupation of Lope' 
de Vegaduring the expedition to England. 
He seems never to have forgotten it during 
his future life* Elizabct)i is the constant 
theme of his invective. 

A short time afterwards he published his 
Dragqfitea» an epic poem on the death of 
Sir Francis Drake. There seenvi some 
conceit in the very name. The poet in- 
structs the reader in his prefacci that 
whenever the word diagon occurs, it is 
to be taken for the name of that com- 
mander. The poet is here most liberal 
in his abuse of his hero; he is every thing 
that is diabolical, a tyrant, murderer, ra- 
visher, &c. No care is employed to justify 
these charges,— he defeated the Spaniards, 
and that was enough. Every thing that 
the poet has said against him mdst be taken 
for granted. 

On his return to Macfrid for the second 
time, he married again; he lo^t his wife 
and his children a second time, and la- 
ments them with all tK® feeling of a man 
and of a true poet. 

The spirit of the excellent Lope de 
Vega sunk under these losses. He retired 
from the world into a monastery, at the 
age of about Ibrty-two, becoming a mem- 
ber of the brotherhood of St. Francis. 

In becominga monk,rhowever, Lopede 
Veka did not cease to be a poet ; he seldom 
passed a year without giving some poem 
to the^press, and some drama to the stage. 
Bis Pastores de Helen, a work in prose and 
verse, had confirmed his superiority in 
pastoral poems. Philip IV. the great pa- 
tron of the Spanish theatre^ at the aera of 
his accession, found Lope de Vega in full 
possession of the stage. New Iiojaours ^4 
benefices were showered upon him in tlic 
full jwofusion of regal favour, , He pub-r 
lished about the same time his several 
pocms,- 7 t!!bs Tfiumphos de la. Fe, Los 
Fortunasde Drama» three novels in prose; 
Ocras, an heroic poem, and Pbitondna, 
n pastoral romance,; 

The following may be takep aa a *ispcci- 
meu of the planner .in which this work Is 
exeepted: 

I have, perhaps, been ted info a . more minute 
ex^ipatlOn of Lope dd Vega’s merits^ as s drsk 
j^tle gath6r^.than the iTvbject requtted| or than 


hsttfi nsssMBtsE; 

my imperfectkpow ledge of his works can justify. 
ift more than live hundred of his plays yet extant, 

1 have rea|| about fifty. This was sufficient to 
satbfy my curiosity ; and the ardour of discovery 
once abated, disgust at the difficulties^ and weari- 
ness at the length of the way, succeeded to it. 
The Spanish editors have taken little or no pains 
to smooth the paths of their literature to foreign- 
ers. The slovenly negligence of their press not 
only discourages^ the reader, but has often dis- 
figured the blauty and even obliterated the 
meaning of their poets. Of late years their types 
have not only been improved, but the beauty of 
their letter-press equals, and perhaps exceeds, 
that of any other nation. The labours of the' 
editor, however, have by no means kept pace 
with the skill of the printer. Cervantes has, in- 
deed, been elaborately commented upon, and in 
some few instances the text has been elucidated 
by modern compilers. The old poems of authors 
previous to Juan de Mena, as well as a selection 
of the early ballads or romances, have been neatly 
and carefully edited ; but the late publication of 
Lope de Vega's poems, though costly and volti^ 
minous, is not* correct ; and his plays can only 
he read in the old and imperfect editions of Val- 
ladolid and Antwerp, or in the misrrable sheets 
which arc sold at the door of the theatre. It 
seems as if the Spaniards in estimating the merits 
of this extraordinary man, had been scrupulously 
exact in striking the balance, and deducted every 
item of preposterous praise advanced to him while 
living, from his claims on the admiration of 
posterity. So remarkable a fluctuation in public 
taste U not to be attributed entirely to the lan- 
guor which succeeds, any extravagant transports 
of admiratimi, nor even to that envy, which is 
gratified in sinking the reputation of an author 
as much below, as favour or accident may have 
carried it above its just level. External circum- 
stances conspred with these natural causes. The 
age of Calderon, the brilliancy of whose comedies, 
aided by the novdty and magnificence of ex- 
pensive scenery, had somewhat outshone the 
lustre of {«ope's exhibitions, was succeeded by a 
period of darkness and disgrace, as fatal to the 
literary in to the political influence of Spain. 
By the time that the public had sufficiently re- 
covered from the aihazement which Calderon*a 
works had produced, to compare him calmly 
with his predecessors, they had become too indif- 
ferent about all that concerned the' stage, to be 
at the pains of estimating the beauties of apy 
dramatic author. The splendour of Fliilijp the 
Fourth’s coOrf survivi^' the defeat Of his arms, 
and the loss ef his provinces ; but it died with 
that inqtrovideut and ostentatious' monarch. 
Ilnder the feeble sovereign who succeeded him, 
not only wore the th^tres shut, fond the plays 
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prohibitcfl) but'all ardour in literary *{>ursuit3, all 
g«niu 8 for |>oetryy all tai>te for the aru anti orna- 
menu of life^ seemed to ¥Faste away as rapidly 
as the resources and ^glory of the kingdom* he 
misgoveriKd. In the mean while France rose 
upon the ruins of her rival. The successors of 
Corneille refined and improved a language^ which 
the increasing power of the state had made it 
conv'jnient to surrounding nations to study, and 
to which the extensive intri^es and wars of 
Louis XIV. had given, as it vfere, an unusual 
currency in Europe. Fashion, which is often us 
peremptory in literature as in dress, enjoined the 
adoption of Frc.ich rules of criflcism ; and an 
arbitrary standard of excellence was « erected, 
without any regard to the difF^ren^ genius of 
languages, and the various usages and modes of 
thinking which disiinguhh nne*peopic from an> 
other. Hence, when towards the middle of last 
century the love of letters seemed to revive in 
Spain, there arose a sect of critics, men of con- 
siderable information and eloquence, who, in 
their anxiety to inculcate correct principles of 
composition into their countrymen, endeavoured 
to wean their affections from those national poets 
by whom the public taste had, according to thegi, 
been originally vitiated. The names of Vega, 
Calderon, Moreto, and others, which, in the 
general decline of literature, had in a great ixiea* 
sure fallen into neglect and oblivion, were now 
only quoted to expose their faults, and to point 
out their inferiority to foreign models of excel- 
lence. The disapprobation of all dramatic per- 
forgnances, the occasional preference of Italian 
operas, and, above all, F»'ench modes of thinking 
on matters of taste, naturally prevalent at a Bour- 
bon court, threw the pid Spanish gtage into dis- 
repute ; and an admiration of such authors 
passed with the wits for a perversion of judg- 
ment, and with the fashionable for a remnant of 
natiortal prejudice and vulgaiity. Many en- 
lightened individuals also, who were anxious to 
reform more important abuses than Hie mere 
extravagancies of a thedtre, encouraged this grow- 
ing predilection for ^ench literature. They 
might feel a very natural partiality foFS language 
from which they had themselves deri/ed so much 
instruction and delight, or they ittight studiously 
direct the altention'of their country men to French 
poetry, from a conviction* that a fatniliarity with 
the works of Racine and Boileau would ulii- 
mately lead them to an acquaintance with those 
jof Pascal and Montesquieu, and perhaps of Bpyle 
and Voltaire. 

All Spaniards, however, did not confirm .to | 
this ignominious sacrifice of national genius at j 
the shrine of foreign criticism. ' Unfortunately | 
the two champions of the old thoatre adopted | 
two opposite modes.of warfare^ each more caU | 
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culated to confirm than to check the triumph of 
their enemies. Nasaire, in fact, betrayed Jlhe 
cause he professed, and" no doubt intended, to 
support. While he abandoned Lopo and Cal- 
deron to all the fury qf the critics, and even 
brought fresh charges of his^ own to swell the 
catalogue of their poetical delinquencies, he ab* 
surdly pronounced authors whose names were 
forgotten, whose works he avowedly had never 
seen, and whose existence even may qu^ 
tionedi^o be the masters and rivals of Corneille 
and Moliere. 

Such assertions hardly merited the pains 
taken to refute them. Some plays of Lope de 
Rueda, as well as of others of hU time, are still 
extant in MS. Tluy are not destitute of inven- 
tion, and the style is often more simple, but far 
less poe'ical and forcible than that of their suc- 
cessors. But, whatever may be their merits, they 
by no means warrant so strange an imputation on 
the Spaniards as that of having possessed writers 
of the first genius and judgment, without having 
the taste to relish their beauties, the discernment 
to recognise thuii^ excellence, or the sense to 
preserve their writings. 

“ La Huerta was a man of more knowledge, 
and greater twients for literary controversy ; he 
spoke too with some authority on matters relating 
to the Spanish theatre, as he had supplied it with 
La Raquel, a tragedy which, to many stronger 
recommendations, adds that of being exempt 
from the anachronisms and irregularities so often 
objected to its productions. ^ 

Whatever adv.mtage 9 as a disputant ha 
might possess, he had occasion for them all to 
maintain the paradoxes he chose to publish. His 
answer to French critics and their admirers if 
contained in prefaces prefixed to several volumes 
of the Teatro Hespanol, a selection of plays 
executed under his superintendance for^ the ex- 
press purpose of vindicating the hdiiour of 
SpaiTish literature from 4he strictures of its ad- 
versaries. In these he exposes with some humour 
a few oversights of Voltaire and others, in their 
remarks on Lope de V^gaand Calderon 5 and he 
proves vbry satisfactorily the imperfection of se- 
veral. translations from them. But, like many 
injudicious defenders of Shakspeare, he was not 
contented with exhibiting the beauties of his 
author, and with correcting the mistakea and 
exposing the ignorance of his opponents,^ In- 
stead of combating the injustice of that crittoifm v 
which would submit all clraiiutio worka to one 
standard of excellence, he most unwatrranrab)y 
arraigned the models themseWef as destitute of all 
poetical merit whatever. Thus Wiif the cause of 
bis countrymen more injured byjiia intemperatico 
as a critic, than benefit^ by hie |abaurs|iiim edi- 
tor. Few were disposed tq judge ^yoiirab|y of 
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performances whose panegyrist thought it ne- 
cessary ta maintain that the Athalie should have 
been confined to the walls of a convent^ and that 
the TartufFe was & miserable farcci without hu- 
mour, character, or Inver, tion. • 

His foreign readers may also reasonably re- 
gret the omission of a commentary, and, without 
much presumption, might dispute the judgment 
oi the selection. Lope de Vega at least might 
have been permitted to speak for himself ; for, 
among the hundreds of his comedies yet Extant, 
La Huerta could have found a better answer to 
his detractors than a pompous exposition of their 
numbers, a vague and indiscriminate encomium 
on his talents, and a lamentation over the sar- 
castic temper of Cervantes. Nothing concern- 
ing the most voluminous Spanish poet is to 
be teamed from the Teatro Hespanol, but the 
editor'^ opinion of him. On the whole, La 
Huerta, far from retrieving the, lost honours of 
the Spanish theatre, only exposed it to the in- 
sults and ridicule of its antagonists. 

Insipid imitations of French dramas, and bald 
translations of modern pieces, in which the theatres 
of Madrid for some years abounded, have at 
length done more to restore the writers of Phillip 
the Fourth's age to their due estinitfeion with the 
public, than the hazardous assertions of Nasarre, 
or the intemperate retorts of La Huetta. 

The plays of Calderon, Moreto, and Roxas, 
ere now frequently acted. Several of Lopede 
Vega have been successfully revived, with very 
slight, though ncf. always judicious alterations. 
Authors of reputation are no longer ashamed of 
studying his style ; and it is^ evident that those 
most celebrated for the severity of their judg- 
ment, have not disdained to profit by the perusal 
of his cocuedies. The most temperate critics, 
while th^y acknowledge his defects, pay a just 
tribute >of admiration to the fertility of his in- 
vention,' the happiness of his expressions, and the 
purity of his diction. All agree that his genius 
reflects honour on his country, though some may 
be disposed to question the beneflcial influence of 
his works on the taste and literature of their na- 
tion. Indeed, his careless and easy mode of 
writing made as many poets as poems. He so 
familiarised his countrymen with the mechanism 
of verse, he supplied them with such a store of 
CO rnm on- pi ace images and' epithets, he coined 
such a variety of convenient expressions, that the 
very facility of versification seems to have pre- 
vented the effusions of genius, and the redun- 
dancy of poetical phrases to have superseded all 
originality of language. 

The number of poets, or rather versifiers, of 
his time is almost as wonderful as that of his 
compositions. Some'bundrods of his Imiutors 
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are to be found in the list of Castilian poets. A 
cotemporary author, Don Estevan Emmanuel 
Villegas, in Ridiculing the bad comedies of his 
time, bears testimony to the facility with which 
such compositions were produced, and humo- 
rously advises his mule-driver to set up for a 
poet: 

** Que si bicn consideras on Toledo 

** Hubo sastre que pudo hacer comedias, 

Y parar de lasmusas el denuedo. 

•• Mozo de mulas eres,— baz comedias.** 

“ A tailor once could comedies produce, 

** And break thr restive musesi to his goose : 

** Then by your flights, as is your office, higher ; 

“ And, as you drive a mule, to tragedy aspire.’* 

0 

** It is a common remark in Italy, that in the 
same proportion as the effusions of 
/ori have acquired correctness and harmony, the 
excellence of written poems has declined \ and 
that the writings of these voluminous Spaniards 
which partook so much of the nature of ex* 
temporaneous productions, should resemble them 
also in enervating the language, seems a very 
probable conjecture. Perhaps it was in the ef- 
fo|;ts which genius made to deviate from so beaten 
a track, that it wandered into obscurity, and the 
easy but feeble volubility of Lope's school blight 
induce Gongora and his disciples to hope that 
inspiration might be obtained by contortion. 

** But the effect of Lope’s labours must not 
be considered by a reference to language alone. 
For the general interest of dramatic productions, 
for the variety and spirit of the dialogue, as nyisll 
as for some particular plays, all modern theatres 
are indebted to him. Perfection in any art is only 
to be attained,, by successive improvement ; and 
though the last polish often effaces the marks of 
the preceding workmen, his skill was not less ne- 
cessary to the accomplishment ef the work, than 
the hand of his^ore celebrated successor. This 
consideration will, 1 hope, excuse the length of 
this treatise. Had Lope never written, the master- 
pieces of Corneille and Moliere might never have 
been produced ; and we|e not those celebrated 
compositions known, he might still be re- 
garded as bne of the best dramatic authors in 
Europe. 

** It seems but an act of justice to pay soma 
honour to the memory of men whose labours 
have promoted literature, and enabled others to 
eclipse their reputation. Such was Lope da 
Vega; once the pride and glory of Spaniards, 
who in their literary, as in their political achieve- 
ments, have, by a singular fatality, discover^ 
regions, and opened mines, to benefit their neigh- 
bours and their rWals,and to enrich every naticM 
of Europe, but their own.'* 
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BECKFORD'S LETTERS FROM ITALY. 


FamiliarmLettersfrorn Italt/ io a Friend in England. Peter Bedk/ord^ Esq. In Two 

Volumes. Hatchard. 


This is the age of travelling. Mr. Bcck- 
ford, moreover, seems to fhink that it is 
the age of writing, and has* therefore this 
double example to plead in his excuse for 
having travelled without a^ object, and 
written without a subject. The publica- 
tion before us might have been denomi- 
liated,.“ Thoughts duringaJourftey, Jests, 
Bon Mot^/' (J'c. but as to travels, a journal 
giving an account of the manners and 
characters of foreign countries, this publi- 
cation has as much pretension to that title 

a Jest book to be called the Tour of 
England. 

* Mr. Beckford begins by informing us 
that the greater part of the letters were 
written in the year 1787, before the inva- 
sion of Italy by the French. He justly 
observes, that were his subject too much 
limited within his title, the changes in the 
several countries since that period might 
have rendered these Letters useless^ but 
when the writer has so little to say on the 
subiect, it is a fact of little importance 
what the subject may be. 

The author is a gentleman of fashion | 
and fortune, and thinks and writes like one. 
There is a most inexcusable act of puppy- 
ism in his very first letter. He is in great 
terror lest his reader should imagine him 
a man of learning; hetlierefcre cautiously 
pre-advises him, that sliould he mention 
Polybius and Dionysius, tlipy mdst not 
he unjust enough to infer that he knows 
any thing of Greek or Latin. ** I have 
contented myself with an English transla-. 
tion, and I advise you and all my other 
friends to do the same." 

His language is such as to give the 
strongest internal evidence of the truth of 
this assertion^ and Mr. Beckford may safely 
defy all the malice of his enemies who I 
should attempt to brand him with the title 
of a learned roan. We say it, and we hope 
Mr. Beckford will not suspect us of flat- 
tering when we do say it, that in all* the 
course of our reading and reviewing, we 
have never met with a man of Mr. Beck* i: 


ford’s advantages, who has come out from 
them so complete a blockhead. A York- 
shire Justice is an Aristotle to this prince 
of Ignoramuses. 

Some of the author's anecdotes are |>Iea* 
sant enough, whilst others are of a very 
diflerent kind. As it is chiefly as an anec* 
dote writer that Mr. Beckford must be 
considered, our readers may take these 
specimens : ^ 

** The womi!n of Switzeiland affect French 
manners. They 'pass their evenings in small 
parties, called societies, to which strangers are 
frequently invited. It was at one of these as- 
semblies that Mademoiselle G- — lost the heart 
of our friend Lord W. G. by eating too plan/ 
petiis patees,^ Petits patees were at that lima 
much in fashion, and sUptdowii very easily.** 

If this be U'avclling and writing travels 
Mr. Beckford is a good traveller, and an 
excellent travel-writer; he proceeds in this 
style through many hundred pages : 

** At a concert 1 gave whilsf in Switzerland^ 
1 had ordered to be provided a large quantity of 
the same petiis pateh I have before mentioned. 
1 wascalled out between the acts; Toinettd, the 
girl of the house, and who had the managenHint 
of the sideboard, wanted to speak to lue. 1 
found her in tears; 1 concluded she wli^ taken 
ill. Toineite, what is the matter with you ? Sir/ 
ahi, ahi, replied Toineite, sobbing. Monsieur 
S— (the girl’s sweetheart) has been here— 
Ahi, ahi, ahi, I had left the sideboard but an 
instant only, and he has eat up every one of the 
pstit patees,^ 

Mr. Beckford is particularly fond of 
bubble and squeaky as would appear by the 
following passage; 

** Italy, however, upon my most serious con-., 
sideration, aifd diverting myself as much as is 
possible of all national prejudice, is a must abo- 
minable country; ih^-re is no such thing at 
bubble and squeak to be got even at the best 
taverns. They stare at you when you ask for 
a sandwich, and have no idea of roast beef. 
These are substantial blessings, and to many 
thought beyond "an -azure sky, and the 6nest 
sun iu the world. 1 would not give a sequin for 
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a coantry, be its natural beauties, its works of 
arts, its laws and manners what they may, which 
had no bubble apd squeak.'* 

Of the morality aed elegant sentiments 
of Mr. Beckford, whom, unless we knew 
to the contrary, we should have thought 
to ha\'e been a kind of philosophic old 
bachelor, the following is a specimen, 
which believe will not much recom- 
mend him to the ladies : f- 

•• By an old law, in the lime of the Medici, 
the . expunces aiteiWing marriage ceremonies 
were exceedingly limited ; four strangers only 
wer, to be invited; four,dishes provided; and a 
gentleman was most severely reprimanded by 
Government for having laid out a whole Guinea 
on his wcdiling-dinner. Compare this with the 
i xpences of the present day ; three great gala 
dinners have been given by the family above 
mentioned, one on the wedding day, the others 
on the two following days. All their relations 
and all their friends were invited. The very 
lugar-plumbs that it is usual to send on these 
occasions to their acquaintance, cost the Marquis 
Ricciirdi a thousand crowns. Qur custom is 
more decent; we give our dinners before the 
wedding, and leave the happy couple in private 
afterwards. In this country the conversation 
at these public dinners puts modesty to the 
blush ; and the wife hears enough on the wed- 
ding-day and those that succeed it, to debauch 
her mind most completely, if it be not done I 
already. Matrimony, at best, is a ee/y i 

piece ((f business^ think whaV you will of it, and 
virtue exposes, in this instance, what vice, with 
more decency conceals.** 

Did ^r. Beck ford learn this sentiment 
of llofisseau, and this morality of Voltaire ? 
Surely, surely no man of English manners, 
and English education, could have thus 
thought and written of himself. 

Mr. Bcckford, with all his fashion and 
manners, is full of ‘vulgar jests against 
Parsons and Bishops.— He is at no loss to 
account for the excellent wines of T.uscany 
when there are so many Bishops to drink 
them. Every monk is with him an hypo- 
crite^ and runs a long score of ^secret vice 
to compensate himself for the apparent 
self-denial of ^mblic decorum. Now all 
this is very illilJeral. Allow priests to be 
at least as other men. Allow them to 
be men in peculiar circumstances, and 
allow them that portion of virtue, which, 
under *such circumstances, is natural to 
the human heart. Say not that every one 


I is a hypocrite under circumstances the 
natural tendency of which to make mfiii 
better and^wiser. 

The priest, no ofienee to Mr. ^eckford’, 
is usually the best educated man in hi's 
parish, or district, and therefore has the 
best chance of deriving the common bene- 
fits ofeducation; a clearer head and a better 
heart. There is doubtless such a thing as 
bigotry, an excess natural to certain minds; 
but this is a particular, and not a general 
quality, and ipust not be suflered to detract 
from our esteem for the body. It is not 
the interest of priests to deceive ; they do 
not hold their bertcficcs by the faith of 
their congregations. The Christian reli- 
gion is simple, and requires no deceit. 
The history is written in the record which 
is in the hands of every one. The com- 
ments may be erroneous, but this has 
nothing to say to the text. 

We now dismiss Mr. Beckford.— -The 
following may be given as a specimen of 
his general manners. It is his letter from 
i Florence ; we give it at full length : 

I Four thousand crowns is a good Florentine 
income ; a sum, at least, equal tu as many thou- 
sand pounds in the hands of an Englishman. You 
have already seen, that the asregnamento of a 
wife does not cost much— the whole additional 
expence is computed at ur.e thousand ^two 
hundred crowns. The sons, when they become 
men, are usually allowed ten or twelve crowns a 
monih to hod themselves in clothes and pocket 
money. The daughters, who are found in every 
thing, have a sequin given them, now and then, 
that they may have some money in their pockets. 
Is nut a quartorly or rnioiiihly allowance prefer- 
able ? they would then learn to make the most 
of a little, and know what they have to depend 
on, ^ 

Every expence in this country is calculated. 
The usual calculation is two hundred crowns a 
year for a coach and pair of horses, coachman 
included : sixty crowns each footman, and forty 
for each maid. Gluttony is not the vice of an 
Italian. A Florence nobleman will agree with 
his cook to provide dinner and supper at the rate 
of three pauls a head for both ; bread, wine, oil, 
and bring, not included. The pocket never 
suffers, and the constitution is frequently a gainer. 
Others fix a certain sum for their daily expences : 
if they exceed it one day, parsimony the next 
brings matters even. 

** An Italian dinner usually consists of a soup, 
which never fails winter and summer ; a piece of 
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bouilli ; a fry f'f sonic kind or othsr } arap,onl; |trjc‘ f’a. 'I'Lc coinuioii w'nio of the couiifry I 
and the roti, which, whether it be a piece of | conclude weak, a', yon seifloin scca man drunk 
meat, ora few saiall birds, i-, rerved up last. The in the streets, aed ;n j.^ood tonipanv never, 
soup is no better than brotli, being *ihe'* essence Ij Drfs is no arti^Uf of r\;'en^e You are not 
of the bouilli only, which, of course, is boiled to j oblige 1, as mi I'laiice, have ditTv'ieiit clothes 
rag-s; and the roast meat being usually soaked j for the <!irjr‘Mit si*s.ms: you are at liberty to 
in water bef-we it U pu^ to the hre, loses all its : dro-s ,.s you [ileas'* ; and .mi Irack may 

flavor. 7'lic table-cloth is not taken ho!!' neither b.' w nn t.iioaghoiu tlio year. Wo are tol !, that 
here nor in France ; nor, 1 believe, in any part a couiirry gt’iUU*ni.iti appeared at the Opera at 
of the Continent : — their tables«arc made of the Paris t’no beginnJiii!' <if auumin in his^tnntner 


commonest wood, and are alwnys^litty •, our tables 
are both handsome and clean, so wii may use 
our pleasure. 

Butter, you will somclimrs ‘ir* as a ^idedi^h : 


suit : ly* was s'aivd .Tt as a monster, \r»d fiijhif, 
fi'ctt-y rPeA', w is repeated all ovet lUe 

llvaire. A fri.*nd of ows, by some strange 
fi*a!ity, V* a p ir of point-rnfll s in the 


it is rather a rarity, oil being commonly n e<! in j| momh of Miy: t!i * impr.)p;i ty would have 
their kitchens. Raw ham, Ii.d<'"iJi s'au>a«^ i- , |j n*'ia!y rmii.-d ano li' r m.in; — ilui gentleman, 
figs, and melon?, are eat'”! at tha riist i-om -'* {u^.ll•^a m mi wf wlr, t \ -m , In ' If by s lying. 
Salt meat, unless ir be hams vid topg-ic"., is j ha hid a c dd. 'I’h : FI 'n it’i.i.'s ar.* too wise to 
totally unknown. Mo boilcvd leg of poik, and i trouble them^LiV^s w. Ii numbulcss sm's of 
peas- pudding ; no bubble and squeak ; — vulgar clothes, for th^* solo bencTit of tlioir tailors. 


dishes, it is true, but excellent notwiilistanding : 
nor have they the pelifs p^alSf in which the 
French BO much excel, to supply their places. 
In short, you must not expect good cookery in 
a country where all the servants are cooks. 1 
have aiited in that rapacity. I am afrairl, th.' 


Tliey go to the (^pi ri in fiock-rj and^ during the 
Carnival, to the ball » in bauttts. They have a 
drcA. CO It, and a gi!a cairiago; the* latter lasu 
them fhi'ir liws, — nor do ilv'v, lik'’ some that 
shall be n:inj'de'»s, chang'j ihcir carnage; every 
two or lhr,.^(' yer^r; to «{iu'ch iheir coach- makers. 


worst is he whose buhinr;.^ i‘, is to drci^s the diu- ll'riv'y h.ive aF^igda liwri bnl lhay arc nrad r 


ner : my coachman i; said to be faniotis at a i 
made dish. 

“ Though few breakfa<^t, all snp j a custom 
that cannot but be unwholesome in a country 
where it is usual to go to bod immediately after. 
Johnson, who was not partial to the Scotch, 
used to say, that if an epicure c<miM remove bv 
a \?ish in quest of sjnsual gratifications, lu» 


to last as long as they r.m F, very day liveries 
mu t la;r two years: lho^e who makci a figurt% 
give two : oiu’ for ‘h^ ninmer, the other for the 
winter,— .Imt each i.- to Iwo.s-i'asons. 

** I i.anno* commend llicir f i- 1 ‘ ; their very 
m'gnin'cnco is in-'lcgMit. l^lund the same 
c’riM'i* you will frequeriily .see one foofman 
very tall, the other 'v^ry i.hoit. 1 have met 


would breakfast in Scotland. If breakfast wys | two sueh, who, being clothed in green, lo;)keil 
that gernlemaii’s favourite meal, he, did well not j I ke tlm sign of Kobm flo. d and l.iitic John, 
to come into Italy, where llie comforts of it are You will also sec one with a -codeed hat, the 


to come into Italy, where the comforts of it air 
unknown. It is . not allowed to servants. It is 
not reckoned by the Vetturino, who siipphes you 
with every iiccc-isary oq your journev ; and 
those who indulge in this luxury, are < ontcnlcd 
with a dish of colftic or chocolate, a\w hgs 
or a bunch of grapes.* To confldt-‘te the day. 


other with a round one. There is a waijt of feel- 
ing ill these trifles somewh.U beyond a \fant of 
ta-t". Strictly sjK'akicig, even their hair should 
be dr-s^cd alike j and, if they wear queues, tliey 
i should be of uii tq-ial ler.gili. 

I ** In all cfoiutru*’. some customs are remark' 


according to Johnson’s idexi, 1 think hi-* epicure ! able. WhciJi I kn-w Flm- i.o*, about twenty 
should dine in London; lake Ins nficrtiooirs j years ago, an odd cu^fom prevailed at Court;— 


gontd in Switzerbnd ; and sup at Paris’. 

It would be unpardonable, in writing to an 
Englishman, to talk of the table, and not men- 
tion wine ; yet I much doubt if Florence wine, 
though Cosimq Ilf. made presents of it to most 


all the men ciu tsied to the Grand ‘Duke and the 
Grand Duchess : f-:)rci^ii»‘rs only were permitted 
to bow, who wcic "uppos.’d to know no becter. 

A refusal is expressed by the finger irj Italy 
as in other countries by the head. A common 


of the Sovereigns in Euroi>e, and though Queen salutation is wirh th. fingers up ; and they call 

n 1 - .V. »r>it with the nniTc.S'^down. 


Anne is said to have’ preferred it to any other, 
will please a palate accustomed to Claret, Cham- 
paign, and Burgundy. The moat estecnipd are 
|he Aliatico, Chianti,' and Monte Pulcb.no. 
That which you drink in F.ngland for Florence 


' you with ihefinge.s^down. 

“ L is said that the voice, in speaking, seldom 
rises higher, or sinks lower than tlirce notes and 
a half. Itiiothcrwischcrc; they change some* 
times from their natural voice to a falsetto, till 


1 uac WHICH yw« uhua. m . j . i .u 

i. cbi»« , .. .hi. b„-, u .*w .. >”r" r i',", »’ 


Leghorn tp give it strength ; no other will bear | 
^uppUment'^VoL !• 


« They tell vou^ that if it rains on the third of 

F. 
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April) it is to coniinne to ram for forty days 
after. We run a ri<>k of losing all our faith to 
this country. 

“ The Florent<*n^Nobillty were, ris- 1 have said, 
originally jnerchaiUsj ^bowk-kce]Kr^ were then 
necessary. They have retained the custom ever 
since, and in some families not Ic^s than eight or 
ten of those persons are constantly cuiploycd — 1 
know not how. 

“ Th^ Noblemen sell wine, and hang out the 
sign ol an empty flask at the palace window. A 
retail trade, like this of the rioreniine f'iobdiiy, 
an Eiip.li‘»h wine jnurchaat would think beneath 
his (hfjniiy 'rite best tap going at present is 
th.it of the Bishop of Fic-^olo. 

“ It is ridiculous to see a Sposa Monaca 
dressed out to the height of the fashion, and 
driven about from one end of the town to the 
other. Mercy on us, what a mistake i'. here !— 
Content more easily proce-.ds Ironi ignoranc.e 
thin conviction ; nor is it prudent to indulge in 
any pleasures that are not always within our 
reach. 

“ The kitchen frequently is at the top of the 
house. ] asked a reason *tif a Florentine friend, 
and he gave me two ;<^onc, he said, was to pre* 
vent the .smoke of the charcoal and snieil of the 
dinner ; the other, to render it more difficult for 
the servants to carry any thing away. As they 
arc on boanl wages, the vulgar adage, wfc bind, 
snjejindy is never forgotten. Their iiiubteis know 
they are not SCI upulous, and never put tempta- 
tion in their wa^. 

“It was tlie custom in the time of Juvenal 
to blow the fire with their mouths,— it is so now. 
1 have a fellow in my fan\ily whose iiiouih is 
betibr than any bellows. 

“The extreme unction which is administered 
to those who arc dying, is carried publicly, and 
in procbssioii : a custom as improper as unneces- 
sary. The tinkling bell and hoarse voices of those 
that accompany it, are unpleasant sounds even 
to those who are well ; and, at a time of epidemy , 
when deaths are frequent, might be fatal to those 
vrhi>are sick. A Spanish proverb says “ If 
you think you shall die, you will did.'* 

“ They wear mourning but a shprt time for 
the nearest relation, and that not constantly. I 
have known a husbatid marry in two monthsaftcr 
his wife*i> decease. It is true he was an elderly 
gentleman, and hud no time to lose. 

“ Ladies in child-bed keep the house for forty 
days, and do not get up till the twelfth clay ; yet 
many Contaclinas, after the third day are out at 
work in the fields. I have read that in some parts 
of America the wife Is tio sooner delivered of her 


burden tharr‘'she gets up, and her husband keeps 
his bed ; she does the work of the house, and he 
goes through all the ceremonies of a lady in tiie 
str^w« J h9»J neatly forgotten one custom that I 
think will svtrprisc you : they f(vd their cats, 
and poison their dogs. Though held in less vene- 
ration ill- Italy than in Egypt, the cat still seems 
to bean object of general affection. Florence 
swarms with thein. Here are people who make 
j trade of feeding them, and are paid by the in- 
j habitants, who^ notwithstanding their great eco- 
nomy, keep more oats than catch mice. Dog*;, 
on the other hand, are scarce : that amiable and 
friendly animal neglected, but, during 

the summer months, is poisoned in the streets. 
If you arc here in the summer, take care of 
Rover. • 

“ 1 must leave off — My house is in an uproar 
of Inogh'er, at llio espence of a ]Uior cobbler, 
my opjio^iie neighbour. My servant having fre- 
quently missed diflercnt sums of money out of 
a drawer in my bed-chamber, be suspected the 
porter, and engaged his fiiend thecobbl -i towjtch 
and detect him. The affair did iiotajipear diffi- 
cult, the money was always taken on a Monday, 
which was the day my weekly bills were settled 5 
K was also observed, that the robbery was coip- 
mitted at the lime the other servants were all of 
them at dinner: these circumstances caused the 
porter lobe suspected; and it was thought he 
used a false key, as the drawer was kept cem- 
stantly locked. The cobbler, who had' readily 
accepted the office, made light of it ; he used 
the common expression of his countrymen, lascia 
fare, and longed for the arrival of MondSy to 
shew his prow'css. At length Monday came, and 
th,e honest cobbler, determined to take the thief, 
placed himself where he could best observe all 
that passed in the chamber, and catch him in the 
fact. It was not long before he appeared : he 
was cautious and cunning, he secured the door, 
he listened if all wa.s quiet : there was a closet* in 
the room, he examined it carefully, and then 
went to the cV est of drawers to begin his opera- 
tion. T'he cobbler now thought he had him safe 
enough, but unluckily/ as the devil would have 
it, the porter, recollecting that he had no! looked 
under the bed, lifted up the valance, and dis- 
covered our friend. It Is not easy to conceive the 
ridiculous figure the poor cobbler made, lugged 
out from his hiding place, taken prisoner, and 
brought down stairs, as a culprit, by the very 
thief he had promised to d^cct. ' He seems de- 
termined never to turn thief-taker again. The 
portet isdischaigeii." 
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TRISTIA5 OR, THE SORROWS OF PETER. 


Trhtia ; or, the Sorrotc^ of Pder. lUeirk^ to the Kiver, Lords Greml'/e, Petti/, the Bishop 
of Lo.ulon, Erskine, Messrs. Fox and Sheridan, S(c. S(c. Jii/ Peter Pindar, Esq. Lon- 
don; Walker, Paternoster- row, Svo. 


Though the laurels of this veteran hard I 
are not perhaps so green as upon t!)c out- 
set of his poetical life, it is but candid to 
confess, that Time, h()wevei*he may have! 
touched them ^vi^h decay, has not touched 1 
them with dullness. If ho wieW his sati-! 
rical scourge with more discretion than, 
formerly, and may, on that account, bej 
thought to apply it with less force and i 
dexteiity, it must be consideied as a sacri- 
fice to decorum and prudence, and not as 
any abatement of native ])o\vcrs. Dr. I 
Walcot has perhaps Icaiiit that all po- 
pularity is precarious, but none more so 
than that of a wiitcr wIkac. province Js 
personal satire. If, upon one band, it is the 
vice of our nature to be too indiistiious 
to pry into the weakness and follies of 
mankind, and to feel a sort of nnoencroiis 
triumph at their exposure! it is no less 
true, that there is a radical goodness in the 
minds of most of us, which dispo.ses us 
softn to forget and overlook them. When 
the novelty ceases, the jest ceases too; and 
if we feel any asperity, it is |)crhaps against 
the poor satirist himself. * 

It is thus that upon the long run, per- 
sonal satire is little injurious to the objects 
attacked, and most tj^crnic^ms to its au- 
thors themselves. It is a gun bursting upon 
the recoil, whilst the game escajxjs, pep- 
pered, pci haps, wRh a few shots, but no 
more. , 

But it would be unjust to consider Dr. 
Walcot as belonging wholly to the above 
species of writers. His satires, if such in- 
deed they can be called, have nothing of 
malignity or envy. They glance at weak- 
nesses, and probe follies, but they never 
wound the essense of characters. They 
are harmless tiradca and can scarcely be 
thought to offend the object themselves. 

This talent of merriment is no wise abated 
with the Poets decline in life; and in hit 
present publication, theTristia, his ancient 
humour shoots forth with as much warmth 


and ItVv'urinncy ever. Vv’e recemmond 
it to such of our readers as having laughed 
hcfoie with this Autlior, may be willing 
to laugh again. 

It is but just that wc make an extract 
from this woik. 'I'lie l\»ct continues to 
wisli that be bad been so happy as to have 
been a vote in a Cornisli liorougb; aiwl, 
with teals in bis eyes, cuiimerateB the plea- 
suit s and honoiits lie has lost. 

“ Uhganda, if a favf>uiite cat Ik*s in, 

“ lnvite> hpr fnciuls to caudle and rich rake: 
“ Hut when my Mu>t* is brought to hc;d, no din, 
“ No how d’ye visits my cool n<'ighbour!i make I 
“ Or is the Monkey hick, he t ikci Ab bed, 

Old Sloii*i5 sent lor to pn scribe for Pug— 
Complains the Muae ? on what shall rest her 
head ? 

Wh.‘.t boul shall send a pillow or a rug? 

‘‘ O hud 1 been a a lion/ Wtei 

Then fortune would have Rfjuecz’d me by 
the hand; ^ 

‘‘ Then would my back have worn a different 
coat— ^ 

“ Shirts, stockings, shoes, had been at my com- 
mand. 

“ Then with his lofty Lordship I had din'd 

With other V otes, a numerous banc^at table ; 
Had drank his health, receiv'd his smiles so 
kind, 

** 'Midst clattering knives and forks, and sounds 
of Babel. 

Then had 1 mark'd the wonders of his face, 

“ Gap'd at his speech and swallowM ev’ry 
word; 

“ Then had I got the promise of a place— 

** For promises are frequent with a Lord. 

** Then had 1 touch'd his Lordship's hand or cuff. 
And measur'd him all over, inch by inch; 

** Mark'd how his Lordsliip gracefully took snuff. 
And possibly been honoured with a pinch ! 

** Then had 1 heard of boys the joyous yells— 

To praise the Lord, the cannon's louff 
endeavour, 

*< 'And guns of marrow'bones, and jingling bells, 
** Mix'd with^subiime huzzas, ** My«Lord for 
ever !” 
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‘ Tlien with his Lordship 1 had marv:h’d the j 
town. 

With m.iy'r and sV.lormen, a ;'oirip'ms band, 

** To^ntcr the Votes’ houses vip and down. 

And seen him sh'jjKe Tom Stirrup by the 
hand. 

And now Ben Block the barber, now Sam 
Sledge, 

“ Now Stitch the tailor, now tlio mason Shovel; 

** Old c^'eiape tlie scivcng^'r, the woodman 
Wedgf; / 

In short, each happy that own’d a j 

hovi'I. 


“ 'Fiien hjd*! seen tlie Lord and Or..nnios erect, 
Seen the old Darner their mouths, for kisses, 
wipe— - 

j“ W-a-.d thc**.oud smacks of busses, all so sweet, 
Ami seen his Lordship smoke thr?ir stumps 
of pi pc! ^ 

** Then had 1 seen his l.ordOiip to his chaise ; 

“ Take leave, with May’r and Alderman in 
sorrow ; 

‘‘ Hop’d weather wo'dd be fine, and good the 
ways, ^ 

Andihit be soon again would bless the 
0 ^ 


THE WINTER IN LON))ON. 


T/:c1F//fffr ij/ Loj7r?oj7; or, . Sprrfnc/rs of TasJ>m?. P.y T. Sun\ In Three Volumes. 

Tliiicl Etlhion. Phillips. 


The wretched trash which hii^ periodi- 
cally dchiged the town, under the name of 
novels, has very justly sunk the reputation 
of this kind of waiting. We learn with 
pleasuic, that fewer novels have l)cen puh- 
lihbcd within these Iv^olvc iiionths, titan 
used alm»)st monthly to issue fioin the picss.. 
This is creditable to the good sense and 
good taste of the Nation. We might have 
added that it was not less creditable to the 
general virtue. We should have little 
Itope of a country in whfch the unmasked j 
witkTdncss of a Godwin or Woid^lon : 
croft were received, even with oidinaryj 
satisfaction. We learn, therefore, witli | 
pleasir.e, that Fleetwood has sunk to ap- j 
pear no more. j 

Mr. Sun's novel is of a very difitTcnt 
description. Tie informs the public that 
he has written toi no other jjurpose, and 
with no other view, tnan that of amusing 
a vacant hour. If he accomplishes this 
point, ho luUis, that he most readily relin- 
quishes every loftier aim. 

Mr. Suit, however, is doubtless too well 
informed to coihsider life? as having no 
other worthy occupation than that of 
amusement. Tie is accordingly far from 
cherishing an indilference relative to the 
moial effects to bQ produced on tbc mind 
even by a work of fancy. With these 
principles in view, we observe with un- 
usual pleasure that Mr. Skirr -has in no 


.single instance siifrcred his pages to be 
stained by licentious images, or any thing 
unfrieiully citlior to morals or religion, 
‘Fliis is ijo sliglit prai-e in an age wdiere the 
Miss Williams and the Godwins, have 
dene so much to corrupt this public taste. 
Mr. Snrr, with a more solid judgment, and 
abetter l^eart, lias any ioiisly avoided this 
most pedilent misf l.icf ; and wo can asi.-'iire 
our rcadris, that ti.cv may not only 
up, but read from i he fust pages to the 
last, Mr. .‘^'urr’.s nov.rl, without finding any 
thing which may offend a delicate, honest 
mind. 

I! The VJ inter in London begins in a style 
very picturesque. 

‘Mt was that* season of the year when even- 
ing fills tVe bp of earth with snliow loaves— A 
sultry, (lay was cisde l, amhis wight arlvanced, the 
appearance of the heavens flenolcd a storm.— 
The m'Uin had ri en, arnrtl black which, 

lioaling in various directions, admitted streams 
of niOiiieinary light, and now spread wide a still 
and dreary darknoss.” 

This is a good description of a lowering 
night in the end of October. It is not, 
however, without its faults. It is hot this 
kind of weather which usually portends a 
tempest. Mr. Siirr, we presume, has not 
lived much in the country. 

T,he Founder of a Family is well de- 
scribed as follows: 

“ Mr. Sawyer Dickens was well known as 
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me of thtf weillllie'st Ooiiimoners m England. : 
Ttysre were not however w.inting some (irrsoiH 
with strong rneinuries, wlu) recolltctcd ll'ilthe 
origin of the wealthy banker was v8ry fai fr/fin 
being .equjJly splendid In truih, the present 
property acquired by the fallicr of Mr. Dickons, 
was obtained by the applicati'.)n of his talents and- 
iiidusti’y to the useful eniploymerits of cleaning 
bviots and shoes, an ! knives and forks, at a j.ub- 
lio house, in tin* neighbourhood of Newgate- 
l'.I,aikct. Ned f3'.ckcns was in:h.*bti‘d to York- 
•:hiie for 1.1- birih, parentag-', and ediicalion. lie 
was a firm and slncei j professor of iliat r; Ic- 
brated cre.id, tha" prnco shiifing-, and slid- 
lings get pounds. i lii- f.iiili cherished hi.n I 
under many a kick and cuif. j 

“ Thus a few ve rs devofnm enabTal him to ' 
become a creditor to the iS4iio:i»t.) the amount I 
of fifty poutivls, five i)c:r cent, stock, and pro- 
moted him. to the rank of vv.iiter. The same 
saving failli still urg'd him onw.\rd. Ned’s 
master died, and left the good-will of hi» house 
ami tra le to his heir, 'Fo ninv Jones, and his 
buxo'o widow. Vauxhall, Safllcr’s Wells, and 
the Dog and Dr.tk bream* the cxchecjiKM^ into 
whnli 'roinmv Junes, assL-vled by certain f'jr 
friends, I'... id the receipts of his mothei’s b.ir 
Tins-', how.-vci, were toon found inadcqinfr* to 
support ilie ioihfs of the. spniicd youth. Ned'- 
cnfV'TN bcc.irno the budget- of Tom’s wants, Ned 
kept a good account. Thus the idleness of the 
master enriched the servant, and by the time 
that Tommy was five and iwi’iity, lie h 'd broken 
his^io'her’s heart, and spent his las, i shilling — 
Tom enlisted as an Imlia soldier, and Ned became 
landlord of the hou'=e. 

** Here was one stup ; fortune,soon opened 
another. For Barhon, an (’muient p’m in in, 
lived next door to htii. Mr. Barbon had gaiiie«l 
great Wvuhh, and was a CVminon Councilman, 
when lie was taken olT Jby a surfeit. Dickens 
bought the vacant Icdse and good-will, and 
boj;dil fur one thousand, what was will worth 
three.” * * 

Our limits will noj pmnit aI fartluT cx- 
tiact of Ibis part, but this will be sunicknt 
to shew the talents of Mr. Suit for satiie. 
We understand that Mr. Ned Dickens 
no fanciful character, which has no exist- 
ence but in the mind of the writer. Mr. 
Dickens is said to be a wealthy banker, 
not many 'miles from Teniplc-bar. We 
must confess our ignorance of the original. 
The picture, however, is spirited, and has 
some appearance of being taken from real 
life. 

Wc have praised the Winter in London 
for its general purity in style and senli- 


iineiit. Wc know not whether we cati 
extend this praise to the character of its 
«-atirc. This Ritire is perhans too 
'I'hc characters are indeed nidden behind 
feigned names and olhet circumstances th^Q 
tliosc in which they exist in life. But the 
veil is for the most part u>o ti'ansparent. 
Mr. Suit seems careful that bis readers 
should not inist.xke. If heih.i s noyhere- 
fore subscribe his j'ortrails— -'rhis. is iU^ 
bear, tfjis is the horse, he draws them 
will) sn mucli picc-aution, and with so 
many known rirciinistaaecs, tliat itisim- 
poti-ihle to ini.^s them, 
j Theie is a gontlcniaii, a colonel in the 
army, very wc*ll known to all our fashion* 
able readers, ds a kind of general Master 
o! C'crcmonics ; a gratuitous ("’handierlain 
to all l.isliionable rank.s. He has been the 
inventor of all the trifles of fashion that 
liavc a])pea!ed Tor many years; the Ma- 
nager of ail li e private llicatricars ; tins 
president of Pio-Nics, in a word, having 
no other business in life but trifles, he 
has brought* the art to a kind of science* 
:iiu! ]** s() l.'.boriously ridif ulous, aiuloslen- 
hu '(uisly ctmtempiible, that it would bc^a 
< onftiderab]c injustice to bim not to allow 
that he is (jjc riiii*-hcd fool of ifie day. Mr. 
Suit cle^cj iled tliLs chaiacler uliich is 
so well known amongst tfic fashiooahle 
circles. Pejh n\s lie has treatnl liita 
with too much verily. W’e belie va the 
gay (\donel to be ;c» harmless as be is ri- 
diculous. , 

The father of Capiain Nvjviile w;i^a Yutic* 
diire Squire, whi> broke his neck tti a foxPehare, 

. ml kft his son ju.t enough to buy a pair of 
eoiuors in the GuurJs, By his rnimickry and 
rliyinnig Itie Captain rcudereil hinfi=-di‘ asfeeabJe 
t) a society of young meu arouiid htm, and 
nart’v by their interest, aUtl partly by iheir money, 

' he gradually arose to the rank of Captain. A-;- 
culent threw him in the way of a Lady of i“a- 
shiuu v\ho had written a Play, lo which Nevillo 
la-fged an Epilogue, that became very popular, 
Hisforuuui was made fiom that moment. Ife 
dressed m the most CuCenUic juanner possibl^^ 
ihii he uujZhi attract public notice, and when it 
was accordingly enquired who is he? What ii 
he? The answer was, the Author of thecete- 
brakd Epilogue. .Among others to whom hts 
fame imroduced him, wai the propiietor of a 
iiewsjiaper, then recently esubUshed, aud paiw 
tlcularly addressed to the fashionably worlds 
Nevil.e, and a few other minor Poets, wrote 
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sonnets tu themselves, and answered themselves 
in sonnets a^ain, which we>’e printed in this 
new^per, and in which it became fishionabic 
to re^i or ratWfer spout, in the first circles.— 
The n';w»paper in>n was of course gratified by 
the increased ‘»f hi.s pnp.'-r, and Neville and 
his friends, in rt turn, liad the exclusive ]»rivi* 
lege of pufTmg and prai'.mg himself and his 
frieruH, and of sneering an l scandaliaiiit; hii foes 
and ri^^.ls- From noii'ensical verses the r.ige 
turned to a jargon of pr‘se pauipraph^, which 
had the noveliy of .1 pariirubir btrt]Ctu|^e, and 
which, from their quaintness and absuuhty, be^ 
came very popular." 


We have accain to observe of tbi^*, that 
♦lie satire is perhaps too direet. Besides, 
Ave cannot see anv purpose that it can an- 
swer, and there is some ill-natnvc in the 
Tiscle.ss exposure of a h iriulcs.s chaivieter. 
Colonel — is as innocent a coxcomb 
as wc know. 

'Hie cliaptcr on theatres and dramas is 
the worst in the whole work. Mr. Suit 
here defends Ueynolds, Moiton, and othei 
dramatists of the as^c, and vindicates 
their stiperiority over all other wi iters of 
antient or modenl times. Perhaps tliesc 
gentlemen are Mr. Surr’s friends. We 
cannot in any other way account for this 
perversion of taste and judgment. 

It is chiefly, however, as a sketch of 
real life, that the merit of ** The Winter 
in London” must he rated. Every page 
contains a portrait of some living charac- 


ter; sonic of them, as wc have before liaid, 
are pictured \Vith liveliness and fidelity, 
whilst others are in caricature, and not to 
he recognized. Mr. Stirr appears to us 
to excel in this kind of domestic satire. 
We cannot but again express it as our 
opinion, that he is somewhat too liberal of 
it.-— Oood-nature is at any time preferable 
to wit.— Vice may merit the utmost seve- 
rity of justice, hut folly, harmless folly, 
filiouid not be chastised with the same iron 
rod. Mr, Suit makes no difference. 

It would be a task somewhat invidjous 
to endeavour to present our readers with a 
key to this fashionable satire. In many 
cases, peihaps, wc might be accused of 
being ourselves the authors of the satire 
by its unjust application. The characters 
are not always distinct. The Duchess of 
Gordon, and late Duchess of Devonshire, 
two characters that were very different, 


are confounded. In “ The Winter in Lon- 
don,” in one representative. There js, 
moreover, too much of unmeaning scan- 
dal, borrowed from new'spaper paragraphs ; 
and, as we have before observed, 'ihe whole 
of it is very deficient in good-nature, 
which would not so unnecessarily Itavc ex- 
posed so much harmless folly. We wish 
Mr. Suit had not been so libeialof his un- 
doubted talent. A satiii'-t is at best a 
dangcious cowi panion. For our own parts, 
weie we members of the fashionable world, 
we should b careful not to expose our- 
selves to the pencil of Mr. Surr, by giving 
him the oitn of our hou.'^e.s. 

W’^c must sum up our opinion of this 
novel by presenting our readers with the 
following extract, in which the talent of 
Mr. Suit appears to most advantage: 

Royal Institution !” echoed the Marquis of 
Arberry, as he cntr»i*d the breaklast-rooin, fol- 
lowed by F-clward, Captain Neville, and Lord 
Barton. ** Arc you for the Royal Institution, 
Ladirs ?” 

“ Even so, Sir,'* said her Grace, “ and you 
are tlic very seholars we wanted, to explain the 
meaning of all the hard words 

“ Oh, in mercy, never let such lips as these,” 
said Lord Barton, bowing to the ladies, “ be 
distorted with such terms as hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, and caloric and carbonic.'’ 

Fic, Lord Barton !” said the Duchess : 
would you have the girls appear downright 
barbarians? — The chc^nical nomenclature will 
be part of the language of fj'jhion this winter; 
and 1 shall not be .surprised if it were to become 
as fashionable in a short nine, to construe these 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, as it is now to decorate 
our apartments with them. In that case an 
Egyptian master will become as necessary as a 
French nfbverness.” 

But can it<l>e fashiorxible for young ladies to 
study chemistry, or attend lectures on Gal- 
vanism r” ' 

** O yes, my Lord,” said Doctor Hoare, “ the 
fafcinalion of fashion is irresistible. It wrought 
a miracle last winter far more 4^onderful than 
thi^. — It was then the rage to hear the Bishop 
of London preach ; and there was actually as 
great a scramble for a pew at St. James’s church, 
as for a box at the opera. There is nothing, 
therefore, which fashion may not achieve, since 
it has made fine ladies say their prayers ” 

« High noon, I declare!" said the Duchess 
with a yawn, looking at her watch. We 
shall lose the exordium.'* 

A bustle ensued.— The gentlemen had ar- 
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rarigetl a moining lounce at Tattereall’s. The 
Duchess, however, would take them to “ school,” 
as^ she termed it. Carriages were ordered, and 
the whole parly agreed to attend thr|lecture.^ 
Edward was the only gentleman who had 
not paired oflF with a lady. Lord Barton had one 
arm of the Duchess, who, looking round with 
an air of captivating sweetness, said, “ Mr. 
Montagu, pray don’t let this young man run 
away with me*— do give me your arm !” 

‘‘ Edward bowed, and her Grace held out her 
hand. * 

“ Looking at the profusion of superb furni- 
ture, all after the antique Egypj^ian model, the 
Duchess could scarce refrain a bursting sigh : 
she smiled, however, and gaily observed, “ What 
a procession we make ! We secna like the 
children of Israel going forth out of the land of 
Egypt!” alluding to the furniture and decora- 
tions. 

True,” said Lord Barton ; “ but whoever 
is under the same roof with your Grace will never 
be out of the hou«e of bondage.” 

Very well for a young beginner, indeed, Sir ! 

I perceive, as Neville says, you will do very well 
with a little encouragement.” 

“ W^hen the party arrived at the Institution, the 
rooms were crowded almost to sutfocation. The 
Jf^cturer was haranguing his fashionable au- 
dience on the discovery of Galvani, and explain- 
ing its principles and its uses. 

Edward had promised himself some pleasure 
from this visit, as well as .some intonnation. In 
the latter, at least, he was completely disap- 
poftted. So loud was the clamour of ]adie»* 
tongues, that the poor lecturer’s learning and 
eloquence were totally wasted upon the greater 
part of the assembly. • 

La! Lady Fane ! are you here:” 

So, Sir Harry, you are turned philoso- 
pher !” 

“ Well, of all the tilings in*the world, who 
should have thouglit of seeing th.i# jockey, 
Charles Torrington, at^a lecture «>n Galvanism !” 

“ Oh, my dear, Vie has killed so many racers, 
that he is hall ruined ifi horse flesh j and m> he 
expects, hy learning Galvanism, to be able to 
bring his dead horses to life again.” 

“ Now, why don’t you listen, Louisa ’ that’s 
a most astonishing property of the Galvanic fluid j 
which the professor is describing.” i 

** Dear me, Eliza, how teasing you are! 
You know 1* can rend all about such ihingi at 
home in VVilkinson’.s book; and 1 am listening 
to a most delightful piece of scandal now, which 
I could not hear at home.” 

“ No, no, Madam ; 1 tell you it was the 
Duche«is of B.’Igrave.” 

“ Ma’dm^ 1 have it from authority that it 
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w.is the Duchess of Dnnkwater. They bavw 
actually discharged sixteen t f their servants, and 
put ilowii no less than four carri.jge»,” 

“ There you’re wrong agaiy, ma’am K^Six 
servants and two carnages, if you please ; and 
they do say things may bS settled without selling 
an acre of land.” 

“ .Such was the confused collision of coundi 
that struck the ears of Edward, instead of tha 
scientific lecture he had antiei|iated. 

At the upper end of the room lie Observed 
the Bedtichamps and the Signor BHIoni. Sc‘.*iti 
were reserved for the Diiihess of Bclgrave’s party, 
very near them. The parties mingled. 

As Edward wu.s btaiidiiig in one corner of the 
room, endeavouring to catch a part of the lec- 
ture, he felt his coal twitched, and turning 
round saw Dr. Hoare a' his elbow. “ Step this 
W. 1 V,” said the doctor:—** yonder I see OgiI« 
vy.” Edward followed him out of the lecture* 

. room. * 

j ** Well, my old friend,” said the Doctor, 
j ** what do you say to the moderns novr ? I^Ierc 
are golden times, when science is not only pa- 
tronised by fashion, but when it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to be scientific to be fashionable !” 

“ Psha !” .said Ogilvy. “ Science ! Nonsense ! 
The world is absolutely turned top.sy-turvv, and 
the people are all run mad. Don’t profine the 
name of science by associating that word with 
this depository of pots, pans, and potatoes.— 
Don’t call that science, 

** That with clipp’d wing, f^iliar flirts away, 

** In Fashion’s cage, and parrot of the day: 

** The .sybil of a ^linnc, where fops adore 
The oracle of culinary lorn.” 

Sheets Rhymes on Aii^ 

** Bur, my dear Ogilvy, docs not science gain 
at least sonic honour by luving such^a Bplcti- 
did train of lovely votaries as are in the next 
room 

** No?— its a burlesque worship. There U 
not half a dozen among the women there who 
have a real li>ve for science; ami that’s the only 
consolation 1 feel; the bubble will burst ere the 
novelty is w»^l! over.” 

** You do not then approve, Sir,” Kiid Ed- 
ward, “ of the dissemination of the higher 
branches of knowledge among the fair sex?” 

** 1 don't approve of the present system, of 
making prattling philosophers in petticoats. I 
see no good that is to result to society from hay- 
ing our wives or dau-bters discharging electric 
f.r Galvanic batteries at our heads, or of con- 
verting our cook-maids into chemical analysers 
of smoke and steam.” 

** But are not^ the scientific pursuits of the 
present day at least as beneheUI to soci^y as tho 
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olti aaiuaieoient of working carp^ti and chair 
boftoni^V* said Dv.Jloare. 

No; ihny are not. Tbecxid of such occu* 
patioo wa-i to re^er oiir homes^ a word now al- 
most obsolete, agrecabEe to their masters ; 
wheriras this manta d? philosophy li.is a direct 
contrary tendency, coriTeiting oar parlours into 
chcmiiral Laboratntics, and oor drawing-iuoms 
into dehaling societies.'* 

But, Ogilvy, you must make some allow- 
ance liSr the progress of refinement, and the 
growth oi luxury. JLadics of fashion nd iv-a-days 
would faint at the sight of a tambour frame; 
and at the introductifvn of a spinning-wheel they 
would actually expire 

“ 1 gnrit you, Jonathan, that there is a ne- 
cessary change in live manners of ihe great.— 
As wealth inerviNes in a state, the number of 
those who tine without labour must increase; 
and stdE further 1 grant, that the increase of po- 
pulation, the source of that wtaltb, makes it a 
duly that the rich should not do those services 
for themsetves, to do which forms the subsist- 
ence of the poor. 1 do not, therefore, wish to 
sec duchesses of Ihe nineteenth ccntitry work- 
ing carpets, or spinning cloth;— but, zounds, 
iD.>n, is there no aUcinatiTe? Have they not 
muste and dancing? Have they not drawing 
and poetry ? Have they not the exercise of fancy 
and taste in alt the atitcles of dress ? and all the 
arrangements o£ routs, bvtils, and asbcmhlies? 
Besides, I would even allow them a dip into bo- 
tany ^nd horticulture;— aiif this may do well 
enough for amsieaient. But let me not hear 
thestudier of abstruse sciences called femioine 


amustmenu, and the severest labours of human 
intellect termed pastimes for ladies !” 

** To be serious, Ogilvy,” said Dr. Hoarf*, 

1 fed no. indination fuither to contest a sub- 
ject cm which it is iinpossil»i ' tli‘-:re should be 
a diflcrence of opinion. But, if yoif not an 
approver of thi» Institution, may 1 ask w'hat 
brings you here?” 

“ I have not condemned the Innitntion.— 
On the contrary, with &oine e.xception^, I ad- 
mire its plan. The avowed purpose of it- esta- 
blishment was • the clii'lusion of kiiowlcdizc, and 
facilitating the general introduction of usvfr.l 
mechariical improvements;’ and had yo^r 
dnehesst's and inarchionc'jses c tend'd th. .w- 
sel7e.s with the lionmir of suh^nibii’^; to il-'j ex- 
pence of such an institution, 1 .>K(»uld h'v ■ rio- 
plauded instead of censuiing their ron.’.u t. I 
am myself a subsenher, TIjcm i 

worse than useless; their pot and k'tilo m.-’in- 
fdciorics, and their roasting and bodirg f'MAf ri- 
mciits, should, I conceive, have hetn di.ir. jt 
brandies, entirdy separated from and umam- 
nected with the literary or scientific parts of the 
establishment! — An union of srmp and sci':ncc ! 
—Good Heavens !— What cannot fashion do 
J;lut you ask what brings me hor*; ? The n.us- 
room and the library. The>e are supplied w'l’li 
more than fifty periodical puMicaiions, in Im g- 
lish, Fierich, and German, with all the Lon- 
don, and muny of the ford^^n newspapitrs.— 
Here I frequently loMnge aw'ay the morning, 
more independently than in a private library, 
and more ct-rntrirtably ih.-.n in a public coJfce- 
room.” * 


THE STRANGER IN IRELAND. 


Tit Siranfret^ iff JrelaRth tr a Tour hi the Sonl/icrn reml Western Parts o f (hat Count j'j/, 
y 'in the Year Pj John Carr^ E^q, of the llontfurabk iioclctif of the Middle 

Tentpfe, 


^ IIiSTOutA qnoquo modo scripta clc- j 
lectat** is the characteristic adage applied 
by i^iny to history. It is perhaps | 
still more applicable to the narratives of 
travellers. There arc many who are per- | 
fectly imliflerent to what the world was | 
some centuries back. There are few who 
are without curiosity as to what it is at pre- 
sent.. History, moreover^ appeals chiefly 
to (he reason, and therefore, to the few 
who ckn think; travels to the senses^ and 


'ihcieibrc to the^ many who can read. 

■ In a woid, history relates past actions— 
I the traveller produces present images-— 
history has for i is subject the mind of man 
—the traveller tlic face of nature.— 
Travels, therefore, will be read, where 
history will be neglected. 

The ancients appear to have a very con- 
temptible estimation of this modern art, 
that of travelling and writing travels; 
scenery, dancing, and sky-gazing, are 
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cacli dij^nificd with their rcspwtive muse, \ 
as the divine prcbidentand inspirercif their 
several votaries. There is no muse of tra- 
velling. The tour- writers, likt the poat of 
Hudibras, were left to seek the inspiration i 
of their bottle or pot, and ainouitst the ma- 1 
luiscripts of neiculaneuin, though therearc j 
many on cooking, and more on metaphy- 
sics, there is not one traveller. 

Our admiration of the ancients, however, 
must not blind us to the diRerent circum- j 
stances of the times. It is the peculiar! 
felicity of modern limes tjiat we have aj 
greater proportion of idlers, and that idlers, , 
from a necessary prudence, are held in 
higher estimation. 'I’here are ^hus many j 
wiio have nothing to do Uut to read, and 
still more who have nothing to do but to 
write. History requires much thought, 
painful research, and some talents. Sci- 
ence demands a long application, but tra- j 
veiling is comparatively moderate in its j 
several requisites. A co;iple of shirts, aj 
couple of guineas, a ream of paper, and a i 
quart of ink, has been the capital of raa^y j 
" a traveller on the tour of Europe. Mr. Carr I 
indeed seems to have been somewhat better [ 
supplied, but adhering, with a kind of pro- 
fessional point of honour to the long usage 
of bis brother travellers, though he may 
have exceeded them in the number of his 
shirts and guineas, he has religiously pre- 
served the standard, of the necessary por- 
tion of learning, knowledge, taste, and mo- 
desty of his brother travellers,* 

Mr. Carr approves of a strict method in 
the arrangement of his thoughts and sub- 
jects. We will hence jinitate him, and pro- 
ceed to prove, by a just examination of his 
work, "the following three simple Itpints. 

1st That Mr. Catr is a tolerable igno- j 

ramus. « 

3d. That he is a decent coxcomb. - 
3d. That he is a perfect traveller. 

The following is a worthy specimen of 
the style of Mr. Carr. He is replying to 
Twiss's well-known jeer at the Irish ladies. 
—Port if you please. 

« To reply to this imputation would be to hurl 
a fck at a fly. This writer, well knowing tlwt 
a love of ridicule ii a predominant passion with 
most of us, has feathered his arrow with fals^ 
hood, to wound the purest bosom which uuth is 
bound to protect.** 

SttppIment^^KoL /. 


If this be not nonsense, it is an example 
of that clouded, muddy, bombastic stuff, 
which, amongst those wlio set up for writers 
without a suitable educatmn, h>1s usurped 
the name of an English style. Holcroft, 
and the democratic philosophers, >sslio have 
a very natural contempt for Latin ahd 
Greek, as making no part either of the 
necessary tools of their trade, or matters 
of their education, were the fit sl*who in- 
troduced this gibberish amongst us. It has 
since pervaded almost every comedy on the 
stage, and, without one exception, every 
novel of the I.eadenhall market. Mr. Carr 
has now carried it into his travels. 

Mr. Carr thus proceeds in tliesawie pas- 
sage with inci cased mawki&hncss: 


“ If we suffer from sitlre, it is a requital for 
indulging ourSelves in the weakness which if 
gratified by it. To such an extent is that iihbc- 
cility permitted to range, that tlie l»appiest cf- 
foiis of hnmnn genius h.ivc been shaken by the 
mo<.t contemptible occurrence.** 

In page 140 is the following new use of 
the word approach, 

» Impossible as it is to describe by verbal 
painting a jost idea of this exquisite scene, I 
appn).ich an aiiempt to describe it with consi- 
derable apprehension.” 

Wc have given this pissage with more 
satisfaction, as in the narrow compass of 
four lines it cCitains not only a perfect 
specinicii of Mr, Carrs style and attain- 
ments, but an equally perfect example of 
what wc have above called an Engliso 
style, i, e. of a style which may i^d must 
be written by those who are ignorant of the 
classical languages, which they so foolishly 
affect to despise. The reader will there see 
that ingenious 

which distinguish the school of the Hol- 
crofts, Godwins, 8cc. words, which as de- 
rived from the Latins, and re‘ainii« m 
their translation their original 
tion. iTannot be prccUelt/ understood, nor 
particularl,, applied, without a good knw- 
ledge of the original tongues. Had Mr. 
Caw understood the passage which he bu 
quoted in the close of his voluraq, he would 

not have written thus : 

Speaking of the Irish ladies, Mr. Carr 
expresses himself in the Mine inawldsh» 
and heavy inel^ance: ■ . 

F 
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** Tne irMii ladie« possess a peculiar fr^iiktiess 
of manners In this open sweetness of dcpnrt> 
iTient the lib'^rtine finds no encoiirngeinciit j for 
their niodes y muft be the subject of rem irk and 
eulogy. The instances of connubial defection 
are fewer in Ireland for its sizej than in any 
coiintry^f prinil ciT lizatlon.’’ 

Again, he accounts for this modesty as 
follows : 

“ I d<f not think that the modesty of the 
IrMt ladies is owing to any peculiar cdfise; it 
is the etfect of principle, an I not of a coldness 
in the organization of nature. The fruitfulness 
of the women is a proof that when married 
ihcv have a proper respect for the embraces of 
llii^ir hu-ib.inds. It is therefore my decided opi- 
nion, and 1 give it after duly we'ghing the sub- 
ject, that the Irish ladies arc chaste.’' 

If this were lalllerv, it might he jdcasant 
enough. But Mr. Carr gives it as sober j 
philosophy, and a solid remark on the 
manners of the kish. 

Mr. Carr neglects nothing which can 
furnish matter for a page. Me enters into i 
the following learned discussion on a sub^ j 
jeet of doubtless real interest— the deriva- 
tion of the wntd Gee-Ao. 

Pursuing the same subject, i. e. an exa- 
mination of the peculiar manners of the 
Irish, he thus proceeds: 

The purpose^ of these sheets, and these 
travels, is to render more known the charac- 
teristic manners of the people of jo inipnrlant 
a member of the British empire. The reader 
therefore must pardon me, if, in the progress 
of this subject, 1 may be somcwiiat elaborate. 
The desenption of the peculiar manners of a 
people ir as difficult as it is interesting. 

“ A good many people in Ireland are drivers 
of horses. These people set their horses in mo- 
tion by the word Qee, or Gee-ho,‘ Dobbin. Gee 
seems to me to be the imperative of the German 
verb, gehen, to gO; it is used in that sense by 
the waggoners, and when it is accompanied by 
a stroke of the whip, the horse understands it, 
and accordingly goes on. The wor<l VVho-ah, 
Wo, is in the same manijer used to retard the 
motion of a horse. Thfa 1 b-lieve to be de- 
rived from the Danish word. Ho, to stop. 
When the kings, m ancient times, pre.sided at 
tills and tourij irnent% and wished to stop the 
combatants, the king threw down his baton, and 
the heralds cried out in the Danish language, 
Ko, Ho, Oh, Oh.” 

Oh! Ho! Mr. Carr. M'here did you 
learn lo^yrite quartos thus? 


Tlic .suitable object of travellers is to 
relate what may peculiarly be called the 
manners of the people, those characteristic 
trails whiclj distinguish them from the 
neighbouring nations. The state of agri- 
culture, the rent and purchase of land, 
manufactures, &:c. are each of them equally 
impoitant to be known. Of a traveller in 
Ireland, the first questions we should' ask, 
would be such as follow: What is the 
Irish method of farming:* What is the 
proportion of their stock to their rents? 
What is the average rent? How are the 
farms divided ? What are the usual leases? 
Is this body of men rich? If not, what is 
the cause? What is the jircscnt state of 
the linen manufacture, and other Irish 
manufactures? What is the supposed ca- 
pital employed in it ? Is it rising, or de- 
caying? 

The greater part of these questions, 
however, Mr. Carr is totally unable to 
answer, because he has applied no« care to 
inquire. Mr. Carr's information is of a 
veVy diflferent kind. He can tell us how 
many streets there are in Dublin, and givo 
us an aqua-tint engraving of the Castle. 

I He picks upsome of the of the lowest 
! ranks, and gives it as national traits. He 
j travels by a direct road about 6fty miles 
! into the country from Dublin towards (^Joik, 
describes the face of the country by die 
road-side, that is to say, the face of the 
road, and calls this* travelling in Ireland, 
i In a word, ru these Travels of a summer 
I in the kingdom of Ireland, Mr. Carr docs 
j not appear to have been fourteen days ab- 
sent from the city of Dublin. Three parts 
, of his immense quarto at least, are occu- 
j pied in the description of this metropolis. 

1 Mr. Carf appelirs to as little suited for 
j travelling, as almost any literary man. He 
is an invincible coxcomb, and his talents 
and knowledge, not a w'hit superior to the 
most contemptible of the travellers of the 
day. 

Mr. Carr is peculiarly fond of njoAe, 
His Travels are a tolerable collection of 
these witticisms. He went to Ireland to 
see Aui/s, but though he saw nianycoi:;^, 
he did not see more than a due proportion 
of du//s. This is his favourite jest, and to 
which he recurs more than once. Low 
huiKour is an inesi^ible bait to Mr. Carr, 
I'aud however iudilferent to the .manners. 
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B sericulture, and manufactures of a kin^- , 
cipni, he never for a moment suffers to slip j 
an opportunity of relating a lojv Irish joke. I 
A poor merit this for a quarto so extensive 
as Mr. CBrr’s. 

The followins: is a specimen of Mr. Carr s 
talents at narrative: — 

‘‘ A celebrated lawyer, whose client had suf- 
fered from Ilia hasty di^posi'iofi to an»icipate an 
argument, took the following viethovl of repro- 
bating it I— Being engiged to dine in cor)q>'nv 
with the Noble Lord, he delayed going so long 
that the company wore at dinner when he en- 
tered the TOoni. He apologized for his absence, 
apparently with much agitation, stating tint from 
a melancholy event he had just witnessed, he 
found himself unable to inastca his f'clings 1 
was passing through the market, said he* a calf 
was bound to a post; the butcher had drawn his 
knife, and was just advancing, when a most b<*au- 
tiful child run across him, and, O my God ! he 

killed the cliild, exclaimed his Lordship. 

No, my Lord, the calf; hut your Lordship L in 
the habit of anticip itiiig/* 

We cannot here but exclaim, not io 
much against authors as against l>ook- 
sellers, who, for (heir own private advan- 
tage, have introduced a practice of pub- 
lishing all travels, light or licavy, in this 
quai to size. I'^hc profit of the Imokseller is 
thus doubled, at the cxpence both of the 
public and the author. The novelty of the 
subject will exhaust a sullirient impres«iion 
to repay the ordinary profit, even before 
the character of the book is kgown. The 
public is thus often duped by a most 
worthless commodity. With regard to (he • 
author, his suffering from this avarice ofj 
the trade is of a diffeitnt kinti, but he suf- j 
fers equally; he suffers in his reputation.! 
Many a trifle might^pass iiiiRoticccI in the 
common form of an octavo, or a twelves,' 
which, ])roduced in the more pompous pro- 
mise of a heavy qifarto, disgusts from the | 
disproportion between the ex|)ectation ex- 1 
cited and the actual realilV', a quarto is, 
too serious a personage to he allowed to ' 
play the fool ; no one would give, with his : 
eyes open, 2/. r^s. for (his string of common- j 
place and buffooneries. Two decent oc-j 
tavos, for a Guinea, would have ea^iily ! 
comprehended all the matter of Afr Carrs | 
quarto. This is a trick of trade that can- 
not be too much reprobated 
There fs another error in which Mr. 
Carr has Evidently fallen 5 he has mistaken 


ti)c distinct offices of a traveller and a ga- 
I zelcer. The description of places, the 
local description, the nun^icr of churches 
or ( hapels in a city, the divisions of the 
streets, all this belong to a gtizcteer; tho' c 
have been described so often, that lltere is 
certainly no necessity for a traveller leav- 
ing his own country for this pnrpose.— 

I \V hat is the office of a traveller, a 4ra\ eller 
I who ^^rites ? What hut that of relating the 
j novelties he has seen, by biinging home 
what was unknown before, of adding to 
the stock of minor knowledge; what, llioie- 
forc, does Mr. (^air n.cm by giving us 
chapter after chapter describing I)ui)lin^ 
Coik and Limeiick^^ Is this trJTvelling into 
Ireland , 01 jouincvinginiof ork, I.imei i' k, 
and Dublin ? a llidcr tf> the Irish J^inen 
(Company covild have told us all this; had 
Mr. (’an* visiied these several places in a 
stage roach, or had he not vi>iled them, 
he could have wiitten as fully and as use- 
fully. 

W'c have said so much of the style of 
Mr. ('’arr, that very little now jcmains to 
be said; but that our criticism may bear 
its justice upon its face, we lefer our leader 
to the following passages. 

Gf the heavy style, the following is ua 
exccilciU sjiccirneii : 

• 

“ Whilst gravi' polilun ms, with cold procras- 
tinati'ig logic, arcp proio.uing and (t><cu^siiig 
systems of aim lior.uion for the wrclolietl, 
destined ihat noble pjirioN shall be pre- 

ceded by the ac'.ive, noble en»hnsia>m of those 
to whom we owe our grcju:si measures yf f< iicity 
here, who act wlubt we eaicuUie, and frt^iicniiy 
leave us to wake from our hnasied proud pre- 
eminence of wisdom, to rub our eye-., and find 
the Wf»rk upon which w-j hate laboured id 
thought so long, already accornphslied wi*h all 
the detail of ar^iour, ami with »ha» promptitude 
which is the best, bcM.ause the most seasonable 
relief of the mUerable.” 

We were for some time at a loss to un- 
derstand the author c meaning by this lag- 
ging sentence “ of those to whom we owe 
our greatest measure of felicity heie,’* for 
I ot a bint does he give us of it, till wc for- 
tunately recollected Mr, Can's ctixcomb- 
iral way of writing. Mr. ('air in this 
phiasc, our felicity heic," intends no- 
tiiing hut a comjiliment to the ladies. W© 
have no objection to these compliments, 
but when we remember the price of th© 

V •» 
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book, wc do not like to pay so dear for 
them ; with a true city maxim, we wish to 
have something more for our money be- j 
sides this pepper and salt. 

t ■ 

SR)C(5 t)ie Union the price of land has in- 
crea4;cd very mwch ; about Cork and Kildare it is 
as high as ten pounds an acre." j 

Whev, would not think by this passage | 
that Mr. Carr means fhc pu release of 
lands, the price in purchase— instead of 
wliich he is speaking of the rent. But this 
is liis usual way whenever he is touching 
upon a subject upon which information is 
rrnlly wanting, and would be of value. 
Mr. Carr's book may possibly entertain, 
though even that in a very inferior degree, 
but as to utility, in the whole compass of 
nearly six hundred pages, there is' not one 
useful observation. Mr. Carr is totally out 
of his element when he falls upon any 
grave or important topic. He can de- 
scribe a church ora turnpike-road as well 
as Holcroft, or any of the race, but when 
he begins to reason, he relapses into the 
superficial coxcomb. He has named bis 
book well, ** The Stranger in Ireland,” — 
We have only to inform our readers, that 
every page of it bears evidence to its being 
written by a “ Stranger to Ireland ” 

Notwitbstaniling what Mr. Carr tells us 
in his title-page of bis being of the Ho- 
nourable Society of the Temple, &c. w^e 
should almost be induced to conclude, 
from his style writing, that his educa- 
tion was not the most respectable. Heap- 
pears grossly ignorant of the right mean- 
ing of words in his own language. The 
following is one amongst the specimens of 
his ignorance : 

« 1 had the pleasure Of mingling with many 
distinguished men, -who trere more agreed in pay- 
ing those courteous attentions to a stranger, 
which so einineraly distinguish the Irish, than in 
their opinions respecting the interest of their 
awn country.” 

Who taught Mr. Carr this use of the 
yecb.agreed ? We sometimes employ it as 
a passive impersonal, but never in this 
manner. We say, it is agreed, it has been 
egreedt by him or them, but never— I am 
agreed to it— they are agreed to it This 
is thidesmeQ> gibberish. ** 1 am agreeable 
to it, &€.’• 


1'he folbwing is an instance of Mr. 
Carr's talent at figurative^ language: 

When fhe light of reason beams upon the 
cloister, the cowled mummery of the cloister re- 
tires, like those animals that prowl only in the 
night, and are dazzled and confounded at the 
bteak of diy. Disloyal priests had no infiuence 
on that scanty groupe of insurgents of education 
who headed the lite troubles.” 

If we were writing an essay on the vile 
style of the present dav, and wished to 
exemplify it jn its several barbarisms, in- 
eJcgancies, and heaviness, wc should re- 
quire DO other source than Mr. Carr’s 
works. A more inelegant book we have 
never pcrnsefl The I-ord Lieutenant is 
thus ungracefully paraphrased : 

“ An Englishman who had never visited Ire- 
land would be surprized to hear that Catholic 
priests of high rank are frequently honoured by 
invitations to the Cattle, and are noticed with 
the gracious attention which are due to the cha- 
racter by the representative of Majesty ” 

The same proselytising spiiii, before men- 
tioned, has aimed at affecting a chser adherence 
between the Catholic Church and the Slate,” 

Could Mr. Carr have written thus if he 
had learned his Latin grammar ? 

Where Mr. Carr gets on a plain subject, 
and speaks plainly on it, he is tolerable 
enough. But, according to bis own 
he has not a head for remark or philosophy. 
He is one of those triflers and gossips who 
are well enough for an hour’s conversation 
in the morning, and might be agreeable as 
a companion in a sauntering ride. But 
when he falls upon ^he weightier subjects 
I of political economy and legislation, and 
endeavours, with all due gravity, to deliver 
and enforce an opinion, he is a perfect 
coxcomb, and his felly is less excusable 
because it is unnaturally heavy. Mr. Carr 
finds that the poor in Ireland are in a very 
wretched state. What is the remedy he 
proposes?— why, to encourage population. 
He is indignant against inclosures and the 
grazing system, because it is a means of 
starving the poor. He wishes for a law to 
compel the formers to plough their laud. 
He has no great objection to potatoes, but 
doubts whether they could be adopted with 
any effect in any of our iron founderies. 

Amongst the ** mortuary peculiarities,*’ 
«»who would understand this term ? 
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Having said much of this gentleman's taineer recruits^ and mountaineers are generally 
workf we think it but justice to introduce in all regions, according to the old adage-« 
him in person. The following detail on 

the manners and characters oft the lower The higher the hill, the sJlyter the grafs" 
Irish, is t^Je best chapter in the book, and 

no unsuitable specimen of the manner of ** H I was gratified by tontemplaiing the niili- 
the author? Iceland, 1 could not fail of deriving the 

greatest satisfaction from seeing those distitt- 
I have in the course of this tour mentioned guished hcroA. the VoluiiTeers of Ireland: this 
some circumstances to illustrate the character of annv of patriots, composed of catholics as well 
the low Irish j and a little closeg view of it iiiay as protectants, amounts to about eighty Siousjnd 
not be unpleasant. men; ^tfn their country was in d.mstT, they 


** In this class ef society, a strangar will see a 
perfect picture of nakedness. PAt stands before 
him, thanks to those who ought long" since to 
have cherished and instructed him, as it were 
“ in in udder's (mother’s) naketlneMS.^* His wit 
and warmth of heart are his owti, his errors and 
their consequences, will not be registered against 
him. 1 speak of him in a quiescent state, and 
not wReri suffering and ignorance led him into 
scenes of tumult, which infiamed his mind and 
blood to deeds that are foreign in his nature. 
We know that the be^t wlvii corrupted become 
the worst, and that the -vulgir mind when over- 
heated will rush headlong into the most brutnl 
excesses, more especi dly if in pursuing a sum- 
mary remedy for a real or supposed wrong, it has 
the example of occasional cruelty and opprr.s.sion 
presented by those against whom it advances. 

** The lower Irish arc remark able for their in- 
genuity and docility, and a quick conception; 
in these properties they arc equalled only by the 
Russians. It is curious to see with what scanty 
materials they will work ; they build their own 
cabins, and make bridles, stirrups, cruppers, and 
ropes for every rustic purpose, of h^ ; and British 
adjutants allow that an Irish recruit is sooner- 
made a soldier of than an English one. 

“ That the Irish are not/iaturally I 'zy, is evident 
from the quantity of laborious work which they 
will perform, when they have much tof|p, which 
is not frequently the else in the?!: own country, 
and are adequately paid for it, so as to enable 
them to get proper foo^ to support severe toil. 
XJpon this principle, in England, an Irish labourer 
is always preferred. It has been asserted by Dr. 
Campbell, who wrote in 1777, that the Irish re- 
cruits were in general short, owing to the poverty 

of their food ; if thi^ assertion were correct, and few 

touris’s appev to have been more accurate, they 
are much altered since that gentleman wrote; for 
most of the Irish militia regiments which 1 saw 
exhibited very fine looking men, frequently ex- 
ceeding the ordinary stature; and at the same 
time, I must confess, I do not sec how meagre 
diet Is likely to curtail the height of a man. Per- 
htq;»sihc Doctor might have aecn some mouo- 


left their families their homes, and tlieir occu- 
pations, and placed themselves in martial array 
against the invader and the disturber of her ie-» 
pose: they fought, bled, and conquered; and 
their names will be enrolled in (he grat|.^ui page 
of history, as the saviours of their native land. 

‘‘ What they have done, thi'-ir brcthicn in arini 
on this side of the water are prepared and anxious 
to perform; and whenever the opportunity oc* 
curs, will cover themselves with equal glory. 

The handsomcsi peasants in I rrland are the 
natives of Kilkcniiv and the neighbourhood, and 
the nio<»t wretched and squalid neir Cork and 
Waterford, and in Munster -md Connaught. In 
the county olr R 'scommon ihe mule and female 
peasantry and horses arc handsome; the former 
are fair and tall, and possess great fiexihdiiy of 
muscle: ihe men are the best leapers in Ireland : 
the finest hunters and most expert huntsmen are 
to be found in the fine sporting county of Fer- 
managh. In the county of Meath the peasants 
are very heavily limbed, in thecouniy of Kerry, 
and along the western shore the peasants very 
much resemble the* Siianiards in expression of 
countenance, and colour of hair. • 

** The lower orders will occasionally lie, and 
so will ihe lower orders of any other country, 
unless they are instructed better; and t^'Should 
we all, had we not bten corrected in our child* 
hood for rlning it. It has been asserted, that the 
low Irish arc addicted to pilferimr; I met with 
no instance of it personally. An intelligent fricMd 
of mine, one of the largest linen manufacturers 
in the north of Ireland, in whose house there is 
seldom less than twelveor fifteen hundred poundf 
in cash, surrounded with two or three hundred 
poor peasants, retires at night to his bed without 
bolting a door, or fastening a window. During 
Lady Cathcart's imprUoriment in her own house 
in Ireland, for twenty years, by the orders of hif 
husband, an affair which made a great noise some 
years since, her Ladyship wished to remove some 
remarkably fine and vaUable diamonds^ wbicli 
she bad concealed from her husband, out of the 
heuse, but having no friend or servant whom she 
I could trust, she spoke to a miserably beggae- 
I woman who und to gome to the bomtOi ftooi 
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the window of the roon^ in which she was con* 
fihed. The woman promised to take care of the 
jewels, and Lady Cathcart ^^ccoriingly threw the 
parcel containini; them to her out of the window ; 
the poor mendicant copveyed them to the person 
to whom they were addressed ; and when l^ady 
Cathcart recoTered her liberty some years after- 
wardt, her diamonds were safely restored to her. 
I was well informed, that a disposition to inebri- 
ation apongst the peasantry had rather subsided, 
and had principally confined itself Dub- 
lin. 

The instruction of the common people h in 
the lowest state pf degradation. In the summer 
a wretched uncharaciered itinerant derives a 
scanty and precarious existence by wandering 
from parish to parish, and opening a school in 
some ditch covered wirti heath and furze, to 
Wrhich the inhabitants send their children to be 
"Instructed by the miserable beardless being, who 
is nearly as ignorant as themselves ; and in the 
winter these pedagogue pedlars go from door to 
door offering their services, and pick up just suf- 
ficient to prevent themselves from perishing by 
famine. What proportion of morals and learn- 
ing can flow from such a source into the iniiitl 
of the ragged young pupil, can ‘easily be ima- 
gined, but cannot be reflected upon without 
serious concern. A gentleman of undoubted 
veracity stated, not long since, before the Dublin 
Association for distributing Bibles and Testa- 
ments amongst the poor, that whole parishes 
were without a \yible. 

With an uncommon intellect, more exer- 
cised t]ian culMvated, the pleasantry have been 
kept in a state of degradation which is too well 
known, and which will be touched upon in a 
future part of this sketch. 

Th^eir native urbanity to each other is very 
pleasing; 1 have frequently seen two boors take 
off their hats and salute each other with great 
civility. The expressions of these fellows upon 
meeting one another, are full of cordiality. One 
of them in. Dublin met a camrouge, in plain 
English, a boy after his own heart, who, in the 
'Sincerity of his soul, exclaimed, Paddy I my- 
selPs glad to see you, for in troth 1 wish you 
well.** By my shoul, I knows it well,** said 
the other, but you have but the half of it ;** 
that is, the pleasure is divided. If you ask a 
common fellow in the streets of Dublin which is 
the way to a place, he will take off his hat, and 
If he does not know it, he will take care not to 
tell you so* (for nothing is more painful to an 
Irishman than to be thought ignorant); he will 
either direct yon by'ah appeal to hit imagination, 
which Is ever ready, 6r ha will say, •• I shall find 
It out fff yohr honour immediately ;** and away 
Jia aimilAlaiame ahdp for iaformation; which he 


is happy td be the bearer of, without any hope 
of reward. 

Their hospitality, when their circumstances 
ar<*t not tocrwretched to display it, is remarkably 
great. The neighbour or the stranger finds eveiy 
man*s door open, and to walk in without cere- 
mony at meal-time, and to partake of his bowl 
of potatoes, is always sure to give pleasure to 
every one of the house, and the pig is turned out 
to make room fsr the gentleman. If the visitor 
can relate a liv<rily tale, or play upon any insini- 
all the family is in smih^s, and the young 
will begin a merry dance whilst the old will 
smoke out ofidie same pipe, and entertain each 
other with stories. A gentleman of an erratic 
turn was pointed out to me, who with his flute 
in his hand, a clean pair of stockings and a shirt 
in his pockety wandered through the country 
every summer; wherever he stopped the face of 
a stranger made him welcome, and the sight of 
his instrument doubly so; the best seat if they 
had any, the besr potatoes and new milk, were 
allotted for his dinner; and clean straw, and 
somerinies a pair ofsheets, formed his bed ; which, 
although frequently not a bed of roses, was always 
gendered wel^'orne by fatigue, and the peculiar 
bias of his mind. 

Curran, in one of his celebrated speeches, 
thus beautifully described the native hospiUlity 
of his country, “ The hospitality of other 
countries is a matter of necessity, or convention ; 
in savage nations, of the first ; in polished, of the 
latter: but the hospitality of an Irishman is not 
the running account of posted and /e^erednour- 
tesies, as in other countries : it springs, like all 
his other qualities, his faults, his virtues, directly 
from the heart. The heart of an Irishman is by 
nature bold, and he confides ; it is tender, and he 
loves; it is generous, and he gives ; it is social, 
and^he is hospitable.** 

** The peasantry are» uncommonly attached to 
their ancient melodies, some of which are ex- 
quisitely beautiful. In some parts of Ireland the 
harp is yet in use; but tiie Irish bagpipe is the 
favourite instrument. ^ The stock of national 
music has not been much increased of late years. 
The Irish of all classes are fond , of music. 
Amongst the higher orders of Irish, capable of 
appreciating the unrivalled extent of his genius 
in music, I heard the name of Viotti mentioned 
with the admiration which is due to his talents, 
and the r^pect which belongs to his character. 

Of the accuracy of their ear. Sir J. Hawkins, 
in his History of Music, vol. v. mentions the 
following instance. Speaking of the edebrated 
Dubourg, he says, that he often wished to enjoy, 
unobserved, the spirit of the Irish fair; and that 
an opportunity of gratifying his wish soon oc- 
curred at Dunboj^ne, near Dublin, *where the 
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greatest fair in the country is annually held. 
Haring disfigured himself as a couiiuy tiddler, he 
sallied forth amongst the tents, and was soon en- 
giged by a groupe of dancers, who ttoud up to 
dance, but ^o, instead of dancing, became fixed 
with rapture, although he exerted himself to play 
in character, and as discordantly as he could. 

At length the crowd thickened so much, that he 
thought it most prudent to retire. 

“ A Sunday with the peasantry in Ireland is 
not unlike the same day in France. After the 
hours of devotion, a spirit of gaiety shines upon 
every hour, the bagpipe is heard, and every foot 
is in motion. The cabin on this d!y is deserted ; 
and families, in order to meet together, and en- 
joy the luxuiy of a social chit-chat, cv^ in rain 
and snow, will walk three or four mile<i to a given 
spot. The same social dispositionVttaches them 
to a festive meeting, which ow'js its origin to the 
following circumstance In the province of 
Munster and Connaught, and other couniie*?, 
there were several fountains and wells, which in 
the early ages of Christianity, were dedicated to 
some favourite saint, whose patronage was sup- 
posed to give such sanctity to the waters^ that 
the invalids who were immersed in them lost all 
their maladies. On the anniversary of each saint, 
numbers flocked round these wells for the united 
purpose of devotion and amusement : tents and 
booths are pitched in the adjcnnmg helds ; erratic ^ 
musicians, hawkers, and showmen assembled i 
from the neighbouring towns, and priests came 
to hear confessions: the devotees-, after going 
round <he holy well several times on their bare 
knees', the lasceralioii of which had a marvellous 
effect in expiating offences, closed the evening 
by dancing, and at their departure fastened a small 
piece of cloth round the branch of the trees or 
bushes growing near these consecrated waters, as 
a memorial of their having performed their peni- 
tential exercises. * * 

“ In the year 1780 the priests discontinued 
their attendance, but the jiatron-, as,those meet- 
ings were called, still continued the same, and to 
this day attract all the couatry for ten or twenty 
miles round. At these assemblies many droll 
things arc said, many engagements of friend- 
ship are made, and many heads are broken aa the 
power of whiskey developcs itself: but revenge 
rises not with the morning. Pat awakes, finds a 
hole in his head, which nature without confining 
the energies of his mind, seems to have formed 
in contemplation of the consequences of these 
festive associations 5 he no longer remembers the 
hand that gave the blow, and vigorous health, 
and a purity of blood very speedily liU up the 
fissure. 1 have before given instances of their 
native humour, and as they occur, I shall give 
otliera, Tto- following story is aa iwtance of 


that quality united to considerable ^hrtiwdness« 

An Irishman, on having knocked at the door of 
a very low priest after one of these patrons, and. 
requested a night's lodging, the priest told him 
that he could not accouTtnodate him, because 
there were only two beds in the house ; one for 
himself, and the other for hi.s niece, pointing to 
their rooms. Pat begged permission to sit down ; 
and, whilst the priest and his niece went out fof 
something, he took the bellows and put i?in the 
young lady's bed, and calling about five days 
afterwards, found it there still. 

A faint trait of Druidical superstition still 
lingers amongst the peasantry of Munster, where, 
if a murder has been committed in the open air, 
it is considered independable in every Roman 
Catliwlic who passe*; by to throw a S'.one on the 
spot, which, fiom a strict adhesion to thUcustum,||| 
preseiiis a considerable pyraiiiirl of sioiie.*;. lojp 
the couniiew of Tr^ipiraty and Kerry, also, ihese^ 
stony piles are to be found, which arc beautifully 
and expressively called clogh-brcegh, or stonet of 
sorroiu, 

“ In Ireland the grim tyrant is noticed with 
eccentric honours. Upon the death of an Irish- 
man or woman straw upon which the deceased 
reposed is burned before the cabin door, and at 
the flames arise the family set up the death howl. 

At night the body with the f.tce exposed, and 
the rest covered with a while sheet, placed upon, 
some boards, or an unhinged door, supported by 
stools, is waked, when all the relatives, friends, 
and neighbours of the deceased assemble together, 
candles and caiullcsluks borioweJ from the 
neighbourhood, are s?uck round the deceased, 
according to the circumstances of the family, the 
company is regi^led wiih whiskey, j^le, cake, pipes 
and tobacco. A sprightly tourist, whose name 
docs not appear in his luiok, observes, flyit— 

« Walking out one morning rather early, I heard 
dreadful groans and shrieks in a house. Attracted 
by curiosity I eiiicred, and saw in a room about 
fifty women weeping over a poor old man, who 
died a couple of days befiire. Four of them, ia 
particular, made more noise than the rest, tore, 
their hair, and often embraced the deceased. I, 
remarked that in about a quarter of an hour-lhcy 
were tired, went into another room, and wero 
replaced by four others, who conUnued their 
siiricks until the others were recovered *, these, 
after swallowing a large glass of whiskey, to 
enable them to make more noise, resumed their 
places, and the others went to refresh them- 
selves.'’ 

« Miss Edgeworth’s admirable work, called- 
Rack-Rent, states,—* After a fit of oniversat 
sorrow, and the convfortpf an iinivaf«l ^fam, 
the scandal of the neighbourliopd, at 
circles, occupica tho company* TbCvyotiiif 
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ftfid lasses romp with one another, and when the 
fathers and mothers are at last overcome with 
deep and whiskey, the youths become more en- 
terprisinir, and are frequently successful. It is 
said that more niatches are made at wakes than 
at weddings.* A very disgusting cli^umstanca 
occurred whilst I was in Dublin, to the disgrace 
of the civil government of a city so noble and 
polished. A man was found drowned in the 
LifFey ; he was taken up, and instead of being 
cxriied to some bone-house to be o^ned, the 
body was exposed in the street for two days, 
near the Queen^s- bridge, upon straw, with a plate 
of 8 lit on his breast to excite the pity of passen- 
gers to place money upon it, for the purpose of 
appeasing the manes of the deceased with a con- 
vivial funeral. 

H Amongst the mortuary peculiarities of the 
■lilh, their love for posthumous honours, whicli 
r have before glanced at, is worthy *of remark. 
An elderly man, whom a much esteemed clerical 
friend of mine attended in the last stage of ex- 
istence, met death with fortitude, but expressed 
his grief that his dissolution should take place at 
a Uine when the employments of spring would 
prevent hi*i funeral from being ^numerously at- 
tended. This is a general national trait j and a 
grievous imprecation in the Irish language is^ 


May your burial be forsaken they have also 
another very figurative malediction, “ May, the 
g^ss grow , green before your door,** 

** Their oaths ate frequently very whimsical; 
the following are specimens: •‘By the seven 
pipes that played before Moses the night he was 
born, and that's musical ?" swear by your fa- 
therb board, and that*s a hairy oath :'* they also 
swear by St. Patrick's tooth, by the bones of 
St. Ruth, and the black bell that finds out troth. 
They have an %xpre^$ion of anger, which at first 
might be well mistaken fora benediction. •• May 
God bless yoiK" says a Jow Irishman to the per- 
son who has ofiended him, by which he means 
that.he cannot obtain the blessing of man. 

“ Son^ of their customs are singular and cha- 
racteristic. On the anniversary of Saint Patrick, 
the coantry people assemble in their nearest 
towns or villages, get very tipsy (but not bled by 
surgeons as some author has asserted), and walk 
through the street with the trifotium praUnse^ or 
as they call it, shamrock, in their hats, when 
whiskey is drank in copious libations ; and from 
a spirit of gallantry, these merry devotees con- 
tinue drunk the greater part of the next day, 
<^viz. the 18th of March, all in honour of Sheelagh, 
St. Patrick's wife.*’ 


SIMPLE TAL|:S. 

Simpk Tales, hy Mrs. Opie, Four volumes. ISmo. Longman> Hurst, Rees, and 

Orme. 1806. ^ 


Th'iS name of Mr^j Opie is tolerably well 
known in the novelist's vocabulary; for 
these some years past, she has maintained 
a distinguished place on the shelves of 
Circulating Libraries; and even as a 
poetess, has aspired to and obtained greater 
honoura than have been awarded to most 
of her sex. W c will not undertake, indeed, 
to say that she has not been praised too 
much; but we will maintain that she has 
had enough of what Reviewers have it in 
their power ’to bestow; since, by what 
means >ve know not, she has plainly got to 
the blind side of these gentlemen, and 
those, who agree in nothing else, have I 
l^recd in praising her. 

Justice obligee us to conftss, that her 
tatet^ and her works have been much 
owf ti^n^ed* W hd(i compared with a Mrs. 
,lM«^ aMrs. Wt8t^ Maddm D^^rblay, 


or Charlotte Smith, she sinks very low 
indeed. Her poetry has something of 
simplicity ^nd ndivetS^ but her own am- 
bltiois could scarcely, we should think, 
flatter her I'into an .imagined rivalry with 
the latter authoress; and as an amusing 
and moral instructress, what are her pre- 
tensions when compared with any of the 
above names ? • 

Her Tales of the ** Mother and the 
Daughter,’’ and the “ Father and the 
Daughter," deservedly attained her credit. 
The stories in each, though- they smacked 
somewhat of a German palate, and were 
occasionally vitiated with those extrava- 
gant and unnatural passions which have 
disgraced the compositions of that school, 
were nevertheless animated with ’ very 
warm and just descriptions, and supported 
by a vein of true pathos wUcb did honour 
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to her head and heart. But wlien surveyed 
liy*a calm, critical peiusal, as works aspi > 
ring to solid repute, and pcrinitneiicy •f 
fame, the;^ sink into nothing. 1'liey are 
precisely of the same class, tlinugh of a 
quality a little improved, with those that 
isMie from the novel shops in periodical 
quantities ; and which, as they are read t ' 
forget otheis, arc all in their turns read 
and forgotten. The true level of iMrs. 
Opics leputation is that of standing di-- 
tinguished amongst these he^iefactors to 
the rich, the idle, and the luxurious: 
wJio, but for tlie employment of reading 
novels, and having their sensibilfty occa- 
sitinally worked upon by a pretty tale of 
love, or a pretty tale of grief, would be 
infinitely less idle than they are used to he, 
:ii]d therefore, in all probaliility, more 
mi^-'chievous. 

This station, which is IVTrs. Opie’s just 
station, long niay she ^u eserve ; — may the 
fountain of her invention never he ex- 
hausted ; may it altcniately spaikle with* 
love, and murmur with grief; may it sup- 
ply, as shall be wanted, streams of tears, 


and gushes of teiideine-ss ; may the pool 
never be stagnant, aim never, never let it 
overilow with the bitter nnuRts of disap- 
pointiuont." • 

J he present work, whieli she has entitled 
** '^imple 'i'ales," has the geuer.il charai ter- 
istie of her .style and luanuer of thinking, 
'fhe work consists of '.ixteen or twenty 
tale.N on rlilVeient subjects. Sonieof^hein 
aie very •interesting, and jircttily related: 
though they can maintain hut sleudn* 
claims to oiiginal iincntion, or "o force 
and novclt\ of character. These rales are, 
for the most part, composed of the same 
materials which have been immenurrially 
employeil in all edifices of the same sort. 

'I'iie characters pi esent few fc.it mc'* which 
are not fpniliaifc to novel readcjs. 1'he 
heroes arc gentlemen, and the lieroiues 
gentlewomen. 'Hie style is the best com- 
I ineiidatioii. It is iinitormi\ simple and 
j graceful, and ttileiahly correct. It is never 
I mueh animated, and de ives little vigour 
jorlH^auty fioui illustration; but it is, iji 
ionc woid, the slvle of an accoinpli.>hed 
j l,ucl>. 


MEMOIRS OF A 'J'UAVEELER NOW IN UE’l’IREMENy. 


i 

yitmoirs oj' a Traveller now iu Belircmcfil, •t:r//lnt by li ’imself, in l ive Vols. l'2iu<u 

Phillips. • 


This work, after much unnecessary con- 
cealment, is at length acknowledged ^to be 
the pi^xluction of Mij. Diiteir^ a gentle- 
man of some credit in the Hepublic of 
J.ette.s, tlic author of ah Ttineraire through 
Jilurope, and the Editor of tlie (icrinan 
Philosopher Leibnitz. The title ot the 
present work is somewhat too pompous, 
'i'he ‘‘ Memoirs of a Traveller at Uest” 
turn out to be the relations of Court in- 
trigues, the gossipings of Lords and La- 
dies, and the idle tattle of the great; col- 
lected by an industrious meinoiy, >vhicii 
would have done honour to a valel de 
chamber^ but which leflects little credit 
upon a professed Member of the Coips Di- 
plomatique, and ^ gentleman of literary 
pretensions^ 

Supplemeni^VoU L 


I The French have a less ostentatious name 

; for these llutleiings of an ulle fancy, tins 
fairago of nothingness, which dcij\es its 
only importance frwiu being tunnccfcd 
willi more splendid cliaiaeters aud cir- 
cumstances, and which is toleiaicd as 
opening scenes of domestic life amongst 
the great and the eminent, and repeating 
intrigues which have, perliaps, inliuenced 
aftairs in a inamier greatly disproportionate 
to their real importairce. For these idle, 
frivolous, but not unainnsing trUies, the 
French, as we observed, have a more mo- 
dest name. They call them souvcnirHf re- 
vp'icjs^ nicwoirs^ pour servir a la hist oi re : 
they consider them as tiiiies, and qpver 
elevate them beyond their value. Mr. 
Dutens, boyvever, is of a diSereut <>pinioo» 
G 
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jis he dignifies a uarralive of triiles witii 
a pompous name, so he treats them <is if I 
tliey were the only important matters of j 
life ; and it must he confessed that, from 
the present sample, we have no rcar.on to 
ronclnde that he hail a capacity tbr any 
thing higher. Ilis talents, his know- 
ledge, his genius, seem to hear only upon 
fiiile<t; and thougli cast in some very 
splendid and hustling scenes rf dyilomacy 
and polities, lie comes (ail of them with 
just as much intormation and knowledge 
as might lie expected from a confidential 
vah't, or a groom of the ehamher. 

in a word, it is a matler of surprise to 
ns, how a gentleman of Mr. Duteiis’ op^ 
portunities could have made so mean a 
use of tiiem; how a man tairly, ii’ iK^t re- 
gularly (‘duealed, and (»f (“oiisiderahlc taste, 
should have t iki u upon hiimelf to relate 
the navraticc* of a loin^ ai d s[)iendid lilc, 
and lar. e given us n<,*liing* Imt a tissue of 
trifles. Mr. Duicns stems to liave mixed 
familiarly with the Miuisteis (jf ih nations 
in I'^^wropc, and he lell'> usMiat, foi many 
yeais, the secrets fd aimo'.t all the t'ahincts 
were at his mere}. Delicacy might ha\c 
])rcvent( (l him f.om levealing manv, hut 
smely t.»s‘e and propriety wtjuld lia\e sug- 
gested to liim, that tl:e private liistoiy of 
an ope'a dancer, or the tnofa of a fa- 
vourite fiddler, the rehutls of piesu.iip- 
tuous gallant'^, :ind the iutngues of |>u- 
ches'csaiuK ’oimfesse'^, n\ -.e iitd the t!uu’*s 
to bo experiod fioin Iris pen, or sueli a.s 
could he pi opt. r amusemenl for tlie class 
of reader to which he as]>ire>. ^'el sucli, 
with some of th'^ pitifc coiiv dsa* ions of 
people of (j'M'dtN, the jt Sts, fiohcks, and 
good things of these about a (hunt, is the 
matter of which tlfi- hook is jirincipally 
made up. If sometimes Mr. Du tens at- 
tempts better things, he relates thenn witli 
that kind of levity and fiivolity wl«ich 
^J)oil iheir effeet. Like a tine I'leuch- 
man, he i.^ always on the lit.er, and im- 
inerscd in self- vanity, stiuggliiig to bring 
in hill. self, and to inform tire reader of 
the ojfmioii in which he was lioldcii by 
such and such a lady ; wh.at this I-rinress 
anti that Marchioness said to him ; liow 
the Dot hess flattered him, and the Duke 
confided in him, ami what impoitantevcnts 
veie directed and produced by his inter- 
ference and managemeut. it must be con- 


fessed, however, that there seems to be 
' that obsequiousness, softness, and pleasan- 
|| fry about him, which arc tlie best recom- 
mendations to the favour of the great, and 
which, standing; in lieu of otliei qualities, 
procured him that pationage and success 
! amongst them, to which the more lofty 
and sterner virtues aspiie in vain. 

The sceiet of pleasing ihe gieat, by be- 
j coming necessary to them, Mr. Dutenj; 

: has ceit.iirily clisciwered; and i^ is hutijiis- 
! tiee to say that his success does not ajipcar 
, to have hceh at the price of his virtue.— 

I his bitterest enemies can accuse him of 
! nothing, nioie than harmlev?, vanity, and 
j are at the same time obliged to leave him 
as hi>> vindication, a suet e-sful and not 
disliommiahle ca.eer. If hi, life lias been 
.spent in tiifles, they appiMr never t<» have 
; rornip»etl his honc'l v : and if he does not 
1 Kni 'Ji anti iiK>tiuet, he eerUiuly laughs 
; and p’.tascs. 

j But it may he asked who Mr. Dutens 
was ? 

Mr. Dutens was a iMciiehrnaii born, of 
Piotf'-taiu parei.ts; hut as the policy of 
. the old hrei'cli (Joveriiinent had excluded 
nil I'rotestaius frtun eveiy tivil profession, 
wild her law or arms, and had debarred 
them, l)v this most injudicious ])i‘esci ip- 
lion, from .ilmost eveiy olher avenue to 
vvealtli and inde])Cndence, Mr. L/uleiis 
I seems early to have ineditLited the lesolu- 
I ti u-i of escaping ‘from a ecimtry in which, 
j though .1 native, he was waiehed w ith more 
I jCtioiisy, and treated with less indulgtmce, 
than a foieigiier or an outcast. 

Ilis pardits were in a station of life 
which, lie calls genteel, ami they took care 
to give hyn an ed^catioti suiletl to their 
circumstances, lie appears, liowcver, to 
liive been of a temper extremely roving 
and romantic ; at school he falls in love 
with the Pedagogue s daughter ; and being 
about fourteen years old, and laughed at 
for his ffdly, be runs away in a lit of spleen^ 
and makes a trip to Paris, lie manages, 
by some artifice or other, to gel introduced 
to a knot of minor wits ; he writes a play, 
wliieli he gets ])rcsentcd to one of the 
theatres, and which, of course, is le- 
jccled. 

After continuing a few months in Paris, 
he forms, by unexpected good luck, an 
intimacy with two English ladies ; one of 
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Nvilom was a ATiss Pitt; the shfer of the 
late Earl of Chatli.iin, then the cjclehiated 
leader of a paity, and Minister to the 
Kill" of (f real Bi ilaiii. MUs Pftt, in ttie 
warmth female kindno'ss, j*ivcs him let- 
ters to her brother, and to the people of 
rof)iite in England, and with this fiei;^ht- 
a,ii;e of introdiK tion, he sets sail for Enjv 
land, where, at first, he is jceeived with 
much complacency by Mr. j'itt. Unfor- 
fnnatelv, the kindness of his patroness, 
M iss F’itt, not only deelined from his ab- 
sence, hut was succeeded by «, fit of dis- 
like; and she revokes the recomrnenda- 
lions in Ids favour; winch had alieadv 
produced him the i;o(hI ttfiices of J.nrd 
<'hatham. This source of pStronajie fail- 
inp:, Mr. Dutens returns to France, but 
is a^ain summoned to England by better 
prospects, and, after a short time, is intro- 
duced to Mr. Mackenzie, the brother of 
Lord Bute, wlin, upon bcini>‘ appointid 
Ambassador to the ("ourt of 'I'uiiii, joins 
Dutens in bis mission, as Chaplain ami 
Pi' i va te S cc i e tar v. 

7'lje character of Lord Ibite, as sketched 
by Mr. Dutens, is worth extracting. 

Lord Bute was a man of dignified, elegant 
manners, and of a haiiclsome person : he was 
endowed with great talents, and a comprehen- 
sive yind ; his knowleclge was extensive; and 
he possessed a ‘-pirit of mnjin udniity tliat de- 
spised difficuhies, and proved how admirably lie 
was fitted to share in the greatest enterprises. 
So free from ambition, however, was he, that 
scarcely was he married, when he retired to the 
Isle of Bute, of which he was proprietor : where ; 
he devoted himself to yarious gtiidies, and a 
tranquil and happy life ; dividing his time be- i 
tween the improvement of his e>tiles, the 
enjoyment of his books find his fiftnily. Here, 
perhaps, he would have ended his days, hid not 
the landing of the Pretender in Scotland, in the 
year 1745, obliged him to change his manner of 
living. Upon that occasion most of the Scotc h 
nobility who were attached to the reigning fa- 
mily, withdrew from Scotland that they might 
not be suspected of an attachment to the Stuarts, 
and to testify, their zeal for llie Court. Lord 
Bute, though bearing the name of Stuart, and 
one of the chittfs of that illustrious family, was 
among the first to repair to London, and offer his 
services to the King When he appeared at the 
Court, it was divided into two parties: that of 
the King , and that of the Prince of Wales, who 
frequently 'Opposed the measures of his father. 
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The P.ince ol Wales iniuh plf.is,.*d with 
-iird Bull’; and smiiihi bis liitMiddiipby so many 
marks o| ilis'inrijon, Thai bi^ lordship'* soon re- 
nounced .dl Dtbor cngMj:cmenU; and devotM 
himself, xviibout reserv^ to the service of a 
prince who loaded him with hoTUiuts and kind- 
ness. Bv dt grees lie berame so necessaiy to the 
1 mice of Wule* in ailairs both of iiusiness and 
of.inim.eiT)ent, ihnt nothing could be done with- 
out, him. 1 he death of the Prince, whii^ haj.- 
pened some years after, far from diminishing 
his influence, considerably increased it. The 
Princess of Wales honoured li,m with unreserved 
c« nl'driice ; and consuhed him not only upon 
her own coMcerns, hut upon the education oi’ 
the Piinee of Wales, lier son. Hy her influence 
with the King, Lori Bute was appointed First 
[.oi'j! of the Chamber to the voung Prince; and 
this early maik of favour excited against that 
nobleman the jcajousy of many of his competi- 
tors, anti was the cause of that aniniositv which 
afterwards broke out so strongly against him. 

“ In proportion as Ceorge 11. advanced in 
! yeirs, the Prince of Wales, and the Piinccss 
(who ha<l the natural ascend imy of a niolhiT 
over him), acquired more influence. The mi- 
nisters begin l(.*pay some attention to this ridiig 
court ; a!id Lord Bute, who was its oracle, con- 
icquenily CMijoyed groat power. 

It was rliiring tins pt nod that his brother, Mr. 
Stuart MackciiAie, was appointed envoy Extra- 
ordinary to the ('ourt ofTiiiin. Mr. Afacketn'n, 
ofalltlie men I have ever knowij, possessed the 
most good qualities with !lii‘ fewest faults. He 
was endowed with a i^rudtmco which made him 
avoid the possibility of d.ingei, and with a pene- 
tration which corisianlly pointed (iUt lohim'lhc 
surest means of success in every, undertaking.— 
His greatest jdtvisiirt' was to do good ; his ^.reatest 
care to conceal it : arnl if beloved power, V was 
th.it his friends might reap the fruits of it. He 
li.ad a stock of himour and integrity very un- 
common in tlic time ho lived ; and which never 
failed him in any circumstances, however difR- 
cult .and embarrassing ; bo was humane, charita- 
ble, and generous : he p<»ss' ssed great talents and 
information : his manners were dignified, yet 
affable; ami in comp.anv he was cheorful and 
pleasant: he was not fiMid of the ploisiires of 
high hfe, but ))rcferred the application of his 
, time to the studv of the •^ri^nces, in which he 
was well vfised, partir uhrly in mathematics, 

' algcbr.i, and -slronomy. 

«* His wife, Lady Betty Mackenzie, was the 
daughter of the famous John, Duke of Argyle 
and Greenwich, who for thirty years made so 
i conspicuous a figure at the head of the British 
I army, and in the House of Lords, She had an 
' air of dignity and goodness, which won the love 
' G 2 
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and esteem of all who approached her : the wish 
to pli^asc appeared so genuine in her, that she 
must have succeeded in her object, even if she 
had not employed all possible means to accom- 
plish it, which ^ne never failed to do ” 

We have mentioned that Mr. Diitens 
was appointed Secretary to accompany 
Mr. Mackenzie to the Court of Turin. 
This is the first scene in the diplomatic 
life of the author, and he appears here to 
advanta<:;c. Mr. Mackenzie seems^ to luive 
felt for liini more than the common kind- 
ness of a })atron •, it was to him that he 
>Yas indebted for his reception in pub- 
lic life, and for the basis of his future for- 
tune. By Mr. Mackenzie’s interest our 
author obtained a situation on the |>cnsion 
list of SOOl. per annum, ami some valuable 
church prefeiment; and upon bis death, 
he was left his executor aiid resKbiarv le- 
gatee, which Mr. Dutens confesses was 
tantamount to a very handsome fortune. 

To return to our narrative. At Turin, 
Mr. Dutens became, in his capacity, ac- 
quainted with the whole tribe of European 
negotiators. At that period I'uria was 
the seat of petty intrigue, and was oc- 
cupied in matters of business very dispro- 
portionate to its seeming importance. From 
the smallness of the Court, of which the 
<lil)Iomatists themselves formed a inajoiity, 
they met at llA; social hoard, and sat round, 
cn famillc, to discuss the alVairs of Europe. 
At this tabic (Votcy whifli was kept in the 
palace of the King of Sardinia, Mr. Du- 
tens met many singular characters, and 
brings away with liini many singular ancc- 
doter. But here is his characteristic 
failing; here is the original sin of his 
whole work; whether from vanity or from 
indolence (we will not jjrcsume from in- 
capacity), he is industrious only about 
trilles; he is perpetually telling us some 
insipid story and bon nwt'y he writes as if 
he were talking to a drawing-room of 
ladies ; and flutters through half a volume 
with such an idle and disgusting vanity 
that the sensible reader can scarcely tole- 
rate him. Mr. Dutens a])pears here in his 
glory; he is invited to all the conversa- 
;:iQn€s and petite soupcesy of the women of 
rank and" beauty in Turin ; and he boasts ! 
sufficiently of his reception ; . he is ready 
enough to tell us how he found a partner 
for Signora, and reconciled the Countess 


and her gallant ; how he took a pinch of 
snuff out of the Prince’s box, and formed 
a party w'hcn a secret was whispeied which 
was as yet blown hut amongst a few. High 
lile, and high-lived pco])ie, are the only 
class he condescends to mix with. He has 
a most invincible penchant for stars and 
garters, for titles and ribbands, and what 
not; likctlm fop spoken of in Wyclier- 
ley’s Plain D^alrCy 1m would not know a 
man who haiVnot three thousand a year. 

In truth, however, scarcely a person, un- 
titled or iin pensioned, is thought worthy 
of a mentioli in these memoirs. 1’hey 
form a perfect court calendar of their 
time. , 

'rhe illhcajth of ATr. Mackenzie obliges 
him to leave the Court of 'Purin, and Mr. 
Dutens, who is employed to transact his 
business in ins absence, is appointed 
charac aj}a‘nrs. 'Plus is the hiilliant 
period of his life, and he makes enough of 
it in all conscience. He now gossips and 
gabbles for a score of pages together, and, 
/ill the time, takes care to remind us of his 
modesty and self-distrust, in words and half 
sentences like these— “ If I bad not been 
most strictly on my guard against the anioar 
propra^y I might, perhaps,” &c. &c.— Or 
sometimes in a more decided strain—** I 
have been above vanity all my life.” — ** It 
has been a part of luy study to keep do)wn 
all sclfiah intrusions as long as 1 have 
lived.” 

As Mirq as Mr Dutens commences a 
page ill lliis style, wx* know' ivhat is to 
follow'. 

It is about this period that our author is 
seized w ith a literary mania ; and though 
his education, and line of life, do not seem 
to have qu^iified^ hijm to excel much iu 
this profession, he undertakes to edit the 
works of Leibnitz, Hlie German philoso-i 
pher. He tells us that he undertook this 
task w'itliout being at all acquainted with 
mathematics, and wrote a pieface which 
D’ Alembert commended, though that phi- 
los«pluT’s opinion is not expiessed as to 
any other portion of his work. 

This edition of Leibnitz we can have no 
curiosity to see. To edit Leibnitz, with- 
out knowing any thing of mathematics, 
might properly subject our author to a 
similar sarcasm with that of Warburton’s 
upon Malict's Life of the Duke of Marl- 
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borough. ** lie ha<s wriUcn tjie lite if 
Marlborough,” savs he, “ without know- 
ing any thing of The military art*; and he 
is now proposing a life of Hacopj whieh Jic 
M'ill execute, and knows as little of philo- 
sophy.*’ 

Mr. DiUens did not continue long at 
Turin; and, upon his i etiirn to Kngland, 
was ein])lnycJ as a sort of secretary to Mr. 
Mackenzie in a nogociation tor peace with 
France. • 

To the praise of Ins virtue, Mr. Dntens 
here let pass many golden opportunities 
wliich more sordid spirits would have 
gras|)ed at. 

“ At tills poriort 1 miu'ht li »ve niaSe a consi- 
derable furtum*, if 1 lie! rlitiscn*»o avail 'iiyselt 
of the npj)ortmu’y It is w<'U kii<ix*ii that the 
public funds in Eiiglmd are the haronu'ier of the 
State; they rise and fall us affairs are piospenjns 
or adverse: peace always then.; thus any 

one who is in ihe secret, and knows h«i\v to * ke 
advantage of the f vouiahle monieni for bu)i» g 
into the slocks, may make an immeiv e profit 
without laying out any maa<*v. Several barikijs 
proj.osed to give me half the profit, if 1 would 
comniunican? to them the pioj)»*r time lor pur- 
chising: but 1 coris’anlly refusid their otler'.; 
and couM never be prevailed upon to engige in 
sucfi a fr.dric, as 1 considered it would be ui 
some rHCJSiire betraying (he confidence reposed 
in me.” 

Ai Mr. Diitcns bad Ins eye constantly 
fixed on the tirfvim-.tanees of the day, be 
has preserved sonic in tlicsc iMwnoiis wliieh 
arc well svorlli extract iiii?. Suc^i is tin; fol- 
lowing one. — 

“ There happenoil about this time (May, 
17Gj) an occurrence in private lif^, which seemed 
to interest all London as deeply as if ii»had been 
an event in the i^sue of which t^ie whole king- | 
dom was at stake. It was aitcndf^d with such j 
extraordinary and affecting circumstances, that 
1 conceive the reader will not be displei.sed at 
finding the particulars detailed i.n tins pJ.ee, 
caiefully collected from the most dutheniic les- 
ti monies. 

“ Lady Mulesworih was the widow of Lord 
Molesworth, a field marshal in the British .irm) : 
she was a lady of gre.it accoiupli'.hmeiil.s, hand- 
some, intelligent, amiable, and afbble ; and de- 
voted her whole care to the educatiem of iier 
family, which adored her. An unfortunate acci- 
deiii destroyed, in a few hours, the happiness of 
several years. A fire broke out in the house of 
Lady Molesworth at four o’clock in the morn- 
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|! mg: In r 1. w.is m .t ,\ with hn ill.'st 
|| daiurhi'T, V no w i<. 'iboui •‘i\U'i»n ’ ''Ud- 

|| dtii . .'w 4 ing, “ Ifi iniet’;.,*' J..IJ < ‘•lie, “ 1 hfu 
a noiM : 1 niM alniM.t Mitiocau d wi h smoke; i*; 
the h'lust* on fi'i*?*’ Mis" M«;U*>.*worih Icipeil out 
of bod iinniodiatcly, rar^ to iln* ohumber door, 
and au» i ipi»*(| lo c^pen u; bm ih«' l»M'k of the 
dwor was 1.0 liot ihai il binni her Land Fin ling 
hcisfU alinosi sii'L d, sin* i.in (o ilu- w.mlow for 
ail : and a? she opone ! li, iln' door g.iv * w.iy to 
the violence of ili* Haims; wlmh, filling the 
room inV»n imn.irjt, oidig-'d Miss Mohs^nnh to 
throw liersch oiu ol the window, and she fVH 
•idis' li-sj;. There wrrr points d iron railings in the 
' (loiit of ihe house; Vlis^ Viol. .w« rili fill upon 
I one of tliese; ami lirola? b“lli In r f. g and her 
thi;:h .She w.uearrierl into .m adjo iimg house, 

. wliu h happt'P.ed ro bt* L.idv ( iiosvi ni*rh. Lord 
, GiO'.vf.ntr, h'M 'on, who had been mr.imed that 
•tin; lire was in' ir his inothei’s, h.id has'ijned 
,thillier; and lie* now ric neii the eiifon uiiatC 
• \ ntiiin l.idv, \\ hion he knew, ^od h hoin he ln\ i;d. 

No'hrng riiot'’ w is ever h’ rd o| l.ad.y MoIcn- 
I wor Ji : It it siii po‘‘ed ‘li.: -h- wu^- Miffocalvd 
I immediatelv after she li.id tjHed lu'r (laughter ; 

’ as her inr' vv.is found .iwion^' her boiu s, and the 
; remains ol tlu^hc d. 

j “ To return to Miss M«.!(‘;worih — As they 
were carry e*j her up s'airs at l«\dy Giosviiior it, 
she first open d Iv r e\es, hxid them upon Lord 
(hosveiio', .md, wiihoiU rej'olleotmg hiiv,s'id, 
Sir, ar.’ \on mv um h* ? ’ lie replii'il, ** No; 
’fut lu’ w is Lord Cir .v<‘nor ” “ \\ oil, f^onl 

Grosveiuo,” said .40', “ pray itkecre nf me,” 
and ('ten relapsed into her fi*i i.»'‘r Mule •>f mseii- 
I -ibility. The .i.rg.JIni hid alrea.lv been railed 
j in : he was de rdedlv of («i inion that she timid 
1 not live, unh' s her leg w ic .irnpiitafed above 
I rho kn»e, the optraion 'a : *p( rlhr^ned before 
I she leiovf.cd licr sense.. Whin she Vanie to 
I herself, it was ihoueht advisable not u> .iccjiiaint 
j her with tlic lo'S of In r h g, h-.i her grief at the 
I rireiinisi.ince migiu prPM'nf tfiaf lepc-e 'which 
t wa-. s.» nec'.'S'-arv (o li-:r r cosery; and ilm fewer 

, couW'.oini.-, 4 i.- i *01:1101 I m thi. sfatt* wno- 
1 r.nre !.»r oe h 1\ *w.» in*iiu!is pnnnel’Mt in*.", 

' slie frin.i. n'lv con.i'l.'med .>f ;..nhil sJuuUni'^s 

! wh rh sim 1 !t m '’*cr 1* fp ; and siw.ietmus in ine 
1 foot whi h m fact she Iml lo.i. Tfiis illu-.it>n in 
1 thesense of p .m, L arcouMt«(f for. .S.-n- 

vtion IS in the the extremiti s of which 

weic forme..'*, o thefoo*, bnismi' her io'.s they 
lerniiiiated ab: ^ . (he knc*.: and the nuiu!, ac- 
customed to refer pam u> dillcrent parts of the 
nerves :md ignorant of any part having been 
taken awav, continued to think that the pain, 
which was felt at the extremities, proceeded 
from the leg or the foot. To deceive Mis» Moles- 
worth, her other leg, was wrapped up wiili paste. 
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bo?rtI and and a second wrippcr of a 

simihr kind <crved to concoal from her the loss 
she lud sustained. A Iady,»ine of her relations, 
who was alwaysiwith her,.iiid who was appointed 
to acquaint Iut with hgr loss, at a suitable oppor> 
tunlty, told me lh.\t she was more than fifteen 
diys in devising difforcnt pi ns of informing her 
of her condition, so as to prevent such unex- 
pected tidings friim hiing fa'al to her hcalih. 
For th^ purpose, she told her by degrees that the 
wound grew worse, and th.a it was probable she 
raiglu be obliged to have her leg amputated. At 
Iasi she brought her to express a wish that the 
operation h.id been performed while she was in- 
se* Slide, and she seized that moment to tell her 
lhal it wns already done. When she heard this 
shri turned pale, was silent for a minute or two, 
and then raiding her eyes to her fiicnd, “ Well,'' 
Said she, “ 1 am very glad that the operation is 
not now to he perfoinicd ” , 

Duiing six months that she remained in the 
house of Lady Grosvenor, Lord G. omitted no 
attention which miglr contribute to sooth her 
misfortunes. Wheii she was in a state to receive 
him, he pas^.ed the greatest pait of his time with 
her, and exerted himself to amuse her; some- 
limes by a select company whiclfwjs agreeable 
to her, and sometimes by little concerts: and 
such was his assiduous attei tion, that it was .sup- 
posed there was some mixture of love in ir. In 
fact, he was in love, but the delicacy and gene- 
rosity of his conduct were not affccterl by his 
passion ; his lovft was confined wiiliin the strictest 
bounds of comjia sioii and respect, and he took 
every possible precaution conceal even the 
eftec^tsof It. Anioi'g other ihiiie[s, he went to 
MissMolesworih’s giMrilian, and gave him a con- 
siderable sum, ^hich he begged him to dispose 
of 111 favour of his w.ird, in case the accident that 
had hSppened should have injured her fortune 
by destriiyiug the family papers; recommending 
to him. Hi the same time, the most rigorous 
secrecy : anvl it was not till siime years after- 
wards, that Miss Molcsworth, having occasion 
for the ashistanre, was informed of this, 

“ Younc Lord Moleswmth was then at West- 
minster School : his mother had sent for him on 
the evening of the accident, to pass some days 
With her; but by some mistake he never re- 
ceived the. message, or he would in all probability 
have I’erishcd. 

“ Two children of eight or nine years old were 
burnt in their be(L, no one being able to rescue 
them fr.uii the fla lies. 

** Two Olliers of her daughters, twelve or 
thirteen years old, went up to the lop of the 
house willi ihciV governess. The crowd, assem- 
bled itf the street, had placed mattrasses and 
feather-beds upon the pavement, and called out 


to them to'flirnw thenif^eves down. The gover- 
ness threw herself otF first: she fell upon the 
pavement, and was shockingly mangled by fhe 
fay before jhe eyes of her pupils. The eldest, 
frightened at the height she had to leap, said to 
the other: “ Sister, 1 see that there is no other 
w .y of saving ourselves but by throwing ourselves 
down, yet i have not courage to do it ; pray push 
me off, and jump after mo ” The youngest, 
without wailing, any long< r, pushed her sister, 
and jumped atjer her, and foriunaicly they both 
fell upon the feather both* which lud been spread 
out to receive them, and w'ere saved. 

“ I pass ovrr in silence the grief of these 
young ladies for the loss of their mother, but I 
cannot help relating a very singular instance 
of the ni*tsfortune that pursued Mias Moles- 
worth. < 

** Some years after this accident, a young 
nobleman, who was both rich and amiable, be- 
came enamoured of that lady. She consented 
tt) become his wife; the marriage articles were 
diawn and the wedding day fixed ; when, as they 
were riding together on horseback, the lover was 
thrown from his horse and killed on the spot, 
before the eyes of his mistress. She, however, 
married afterwards, and had scveial childien. 

‘‘ One of the two youngest sisters who had 
thrown herself from the top of the house, after- 
wards marrird Mr. Ponsonby, .son of the Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons.” 

About this time Mr. Dutens again re- 
turned to Turin, whirli he leaves with a 
farrago of liis customaiy ancedolcs^and 
tritics. Mr. Afackenzic bad now procured 
him a living from dhe Duke of Northum- 
bcilaml, will) was tiu* j(>iiit minister, with 
f^oid Bute, of till’ day. Mr. Dutens’ dia- 
I racter of the Duke of Nortliumbeiiand is 
woithy of an, cxtrac.t 

“ 1 wanted upon the Duke of Northumber- 
land, to thank him fur the living which I had 
just taken possession of;' not that 1 was indebted 
to him for it (for he hjd bestowed it at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mackenzie, without knowing any 
thing of me) ; but merely out of form, and in 
order to omit nothing which might be proper. 
The Duke was universally allowed to be the most 
magiiificeni nobleman in England ; and this cir- 
cumstance was an additional inducement to me 
ro wait upon him, in the hops of knowing him 
better. I was received with all that polireiiess 
and afF-.bility which so particularly distinguished 
him. He spoke to me of my work in favour of 
the ancients, which he had read ; eomplimenied 
me upon it; invited me to dinner; and made 
me so welcome, that in a short time 1 found nay- 
self almost as well established in his good graces^ 
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as if I had passed my life with hni\. As the p nt»w, 1 .^^^,,loyed tin* wl.olcnt it UMUiereM them 
i^ljole of my time was after«rards, diicing a con- in my Uvom-. Tlu* Duke was iond of the arU 
siderable period, devoted to him, it may not be j| and >ciences ; I tnier-ai into all his tastes, coii- 
imornper, in this place, to make ir*y reidcrttc- 'j versed with him upon ev\ ry fubjiici and he 
quainted with him. |j found more variety m i^y eo^v^r^M^on Ih-n in 

“ The Duke of Northumberland had been that ot any other person. Tlie Dm on the 
one of the handsomest men in the kiiH'^dom ; he |l confrjry, was jikasul w.ih lutU^ witticisms in a 
possessed great talents, a mind higlily cultivated, |j circle of fro nch; and amv e.l herself by collect- 
hnd more knowledge than is generally found !' ing pnnis ami nudals, and by making other ihiI- 
among the nobility. Born of 'genteel, thoiich |j leetioiis of .liffert :it sor's I jpp»'ared ^ her as 
not illustrious parents, lie had bi»en rai;ed by his ;j if I hai>, mn r known anv otluT cmphnimni; 
marriage with the heiress of the name and w< alth [ ami in the eveniny I partook of li - 1 soi i.sl .miu^e- 
of the hou-e of Percy; and he .shewed that he j nunts i.niUudied every means of adding to her 
was worthy of them. By the wiMdom of hi-i | pleasure^." 
ecoHomy he improved the immeu'.e estates n 

that family; and so iiKr'.ased its revciue, that j Havin'.^ gamed the f on fid cnee of the 

this now amounted to rmue than fifty thott-'ind | Duleot Nsillni: hei'and, and in.g j.tiiitod 

pounds a ye.-r. He re>fo..d thi ancient spleii- | Net nnei' vifli tin- Dm Mr- 

dor of the Percies In ins ijste and nugniftcence. ; Dnteiis liceatnc alto. nati-lN dc ..lestiraiod at 


Alnwick Castle, fi.inierly the lesidcnce of the 
3’larK of Nonhiimbei laud, had entirely fallen to 
d< cay : he complettl) inbuilt it; and out of 
complaisance to the Duv.lioss, hi.-, lady, oin.i- 
incnicd it iii il'.e Co'.hic style, which he himsilf 
did not like ; but he d’d it with so much taste, 
that he made it one of the ino^t superb bmltj- 
ings of that kind in Kiuopc. I le embellished 
Sion Ilous*', a countr) eai not far from Loudon; 
and exhausted the resources of art, at an immense 
expcnce, to embellish those two houses with 
master- pieces of taste, and to render them worthy 
of their })Osvess(jrs. }le was crtatid an Earl, re- 
ceived the Order of the Garter, w is jppomied 
Viceroy of Ircl md, and ar'tei w.uds rre:ited Duk *; 
and he supporteil all llies.^ hououis by an ex- 
pcHditure unexampled in Ins lime He wjis not 
generous ; but he bcstow'ed his ^iccuniary [\- 
vour? so judiciously, ihal he at least pushed foi 
being so. 

“ The Duchess of Northumberland was of the 
highest birth : she was rtescehdi^tl from Chode- 
ni-’giie by Joscelin de I.auvam ; who hj^<l inarned 
Agues de Percy, sole heiress <^f the house of 
Percy, in the year 11G8. She brought, as a ])or- 
lion to her husband, several titles of nobility, the 
name and arms of Percy, and a piii.cely income. 
She possessed great elevaiion of mirid, natural 
and ea-y wit, a good and compassionate bean, 
and above all, a strong aitachment to her friends, 
whom she took every opportunity to distinguish 
and to serve. 

Such wt!re the two persons to whom I con- 
secrated most of my time and of my attentions, 
with that zeal which enthusiasm alone can give. 
1 was dazzled by the magnificence of the Duke, 
enchanted by the politeness and attention with 
which he honoured me, and particularly flattered 
by the distinction paid to me by the Duchess 
Having then more pliancy of disposition than 


l! Noi t luiwibc! lri>iir! I hmsc, i>«‘ ;if Alnwi.'k ; 

|| and, as l.i* appeals all ll;rf'iJj;h ihese Me- 
■I moirs, to lie a p^eiuleirian fon\erfih!c to 
;i many lantily uses, mk Ii as will easily snq- 
:! j»est tliein>eU(s to oiir le.id.cj.s, liaving 
j om e inaile his footinj^ {;ood, he is nol easily 
I lo he s|ia!\ci>. 

A Ihlle time cl.ipses, and Mi. Diitons 
attain makes his appearance on the piildic 
’ slaiv* lu the iharaelor of a hear Icaiior lo 
Lord AJ^ernr'ii Perev, ihe ytmngesi soti <'f 
his nol>ii* jiatun. 'rii(‘v coinmenco their 
: tour of Luio, e lo‘;ether-, und, in the djf. 

; fiMont roiins whiefi lliev vi ited, most of 
I those aneedofe-, y//a/v, ftda'ioiis of in- 
I trigiics, and eharaettus, are y^leaned, whicli 
1 eoinpose tlit' mass of ihis wpik. 

I Ainon;;st the \aiiefy iiero eoIJbcted, arc 
i many of -nieral iiileKst and jdeiwntrv; 
i tlicv open iicNv liglit upon eminent ch.i- 
! raitors, and make us huip;li at the e.xpencc 
j of those whom, haiir.j; surveyed at a dis- 
I tanee, and moving only in the spheae of a 
court, we have hceii arciistonied indiscri- 
minately to admiie. Such a; e tlujse anec- 
dotes which are lelated of I-'roderi k the 
(ueat of Prii.ssia, the founder of that 
atheistical stimtme which, only that it 
aui^ments tlu* jirc’-eiit mass of evils which 
overwhelms Lurope, (very wise and vir- 
tuous man must ivjoii e to see levelled with 
the ground. Dcrlin was, at thi.s period, 
the liead-quartcrs of those stray iliumineea 
and philosophers, who had either, been 
driven from their own conn rie.s, by having 
taken too great liberties with ceitain esta- 
blishments, and having abused the press 
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by tile most intolerable licentiousness, or 
who, by the encouragement holden out by 
the vanity of jj’rederick to men of lettLMs, 
had sought a court which p^o^es^ed to pa- 
tronise and reward them, and distinguish 
them with the acquaintance of a king,— 
I'redcrick wa^:, or picteuded to be, an au- 
thor, and therefore was a good subject for 
flattery. 

In this court Mr, Dutens saw and noted 
many curious things whicii he has brought 
together in these Memoirs, An anecdote 
respecting Quintus fciliiis, a favourite of 
the monarch, is worth extracting:— 

** It is proper that I should inform my readers 
who this Quintus Icilius was. His father was a 
potter at M.igdebourg, nnd was named Guis^ 
chard. I do not know by wuat accident the 
King happened to see him, when he was only 
ten years «l«l He was pleased with his repar- 
tees, and thoupht he perceived in him the germ 
of future talents ; be therefore sent him to .study 
in Holland; and young Guischard profited so 
well by the lessons of his masters, that he soon 
made a great proficiency. He applied himself 
particularly to the study of the classics, and to 
acquiring a knowledge of the tactics of the an- 
cients : he even wrote a work upon that subject* 
which he dedicated to ihc- King r^f Prus.sia ; and 
as he appeared very fond of ihe Romans, the 
King, on the following occasion, gave him a 
Roman name. One day, when his Majesty 
made a ereat promotion, fJe appointed, at his 
levee, all the officers who were present ; and 
among others, he said that some battalions 
should be commanded by Quintus Icilius. Every 
body stored, and was anxious to know who this 
new colonel wa«, that they had never heard of 
before. The Kuig perceiving their embarrass- 
ment, told them that their curiosUv should soon 
be satisfied. The troops were accordingly drawn 
up, the King directed every officer to place him- 
self at his new post, and taking Guischard (who 
had never seen an engagement) by the hand : 

Gentlemen,’* said he, this is Quintus Icilius;” 
and he placed him at the head of three bat- 
talion*-', which he afterwards employed at Dres- 
den and in the environs, and in operations in 
which there was not much fighting. 

Quintus Icilius, for a long time, enjoyed the 
greatest favour with the King : he had talents 
and informaiion ; and though a pretty good 
courtier, he was not a servile flatterer. He fell 
in love with a young widow, who was very ami- 
able and rich : she was f(»nd of him, and they 
were ^^n^gaged to be married. It was necessary, 
however^ to obtain the consent of the King : who 


I did not like his friends to marry, bv^causc he said 
that he could then no longer ventui^ to trust 
them With his secrets; for fear of their commu- 
nicating them to their wives, who would not fail 
to divulge them. Quintus made seveial attempts 
to obtain this permission from the King, but in 
vain. “ Why do you wish to leave me, my dear 
Quintu:?'?” said his Majc.sty one rlay to him, em- 
bracing him : “ you are of service to me, 1 am 
attached to you ; and 1 foresee that, if you marry, 
we must separate.” This refusal vexed Quintus 
exceedingly. Ho scarcely ever spoke to the 
King. He continued to dine every day at his 
table, but always seemed in an ill humour. The 
King perceived it ; was affronted, and resolved to 
be revenged, in a nianner which he thought de- 
licate. 

** At table he had a custom of jesting with 
his guests. The Marquis d’Argens, who dined 
every day with him, had been his butt for twenty 
years : but he had lefi Potsdam six months be- 
fore, on a visit to his native country; so that 
poor Quintus, in his absence, was most com- 
monly the subject of tlic Ling’s jokes, and one 
day he resolved not to spare hiin. Seeing him, 
therefore, in an ill humour, ‘‘Quintus,” said the 
King, “ I am strongly tempted to write your 
life.”— “ As yi/u please. Sire,” answered the 
other : “ I am not afraid of any thing.”— 
“ That i.s as it may happen,” said the King : 
“ suppose, for example, I should begin with 
these words: There vr as one Gui'^chaid, the son 
of a potter of Magdebourg.” — “ Well, Sire, 
from the poUer to the porcelain merchant tliere 
is only one step.” F.vcry body knuw.s that the 
King of Pru5:)ia had estabhshtui a manufactory 
of Porcelain, "which was sold for his advauMge. 
The prince, a little otteiided, proceeded : “ It 
happened that this Guischard had honour of 
being admitted to a farniliar intercourse with the 
King, wholly unworthy of it as he was.” — “ So' 
much tht worse. Sire, for the King who admitted 
him to it.” All the gcisis were astonished at 
the boldness of Quintus. “Furthermore,” con- 
tinued the King, “ though he had never seen an 
engagement, he had the command of three bat- 
talions ; with which he did not engige the 
enemy, but pillaged and robbed.”— “ Oh ! as for 
that, Sire, you know that we divided the spoils 
between us.” He alluded chiefly lo the affair of 
Count de Bruhl. The King understood him, but 
every body else was ignorant of "his meaning. 
The King knit his brows, and every one present 
was embarrassed. At last, after tome sharp sal. 
lies, followed by repartees as keen, the King 
concluded by saying : “ Well, Quintus, what do 
you say? am I not a good Historian?”— “ Faith^ 
Sire, if I must tell you frankly, kings are ge- 
nerally but indifferent authors : they would do 
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much better to occupy themselves wnh the go- 
veyiment of their states, and leaver literature 
alone j for it is very rare that they succeed in it ” 
At these last words all the companf cast th#ir 
eyes down ^pon their plates, and did not ven- 
ture to look at the King. They expected, every 
moment, to see Quintus thrown out at the win 
dow: the King, however, subdu<?d the anger 
which he really felt. This was at tlie cunrlusion 
of the repast. The company rost from the table, 
and went into an adjoining roo.iitto take coffee; 
with the exception of Quintus Icilius, who re- 
tired to his apartment The King, not seeing 
him, asked, ** Where Quintii#lcilius ? Does 
not he come to take coffee ?” They answered, 
that he had retired. What said he, is he 
affronted? Let some one go to loolt for him, 
arid let every thing be forgotten.'* They went to 
Quintus, hut he refused to come. The King 
sent the Abb6 Rastiani, to tell him that he posi- 
lively insisted upon seeing him. He still refused ; 

“ Tell the King,” said he, that if he wishes 
to have buffoons at his table, he should pay them 
better.” (The King allowed him a pension of 
two hundred guineas.) The Abbt'^ Rastiani en- 
treated him to reflect upon the consequences 
such an an.swcr ; but he persiated in it, and 
would send no other: and the Abbe, though he 
was his friend, was obliged to convey it to the 
King; who only laughed at it, saying, He will 
be ill a better humour to-morrow.” The next 
day, at four o’clock in the morning, Quintus 
Icilius left the palace of Sans Soiici, and went to 
Potsdam. The King, being informed of the rir- 
cumstari^e when he arose, was really offended ^ 
however, he did not suffer his vexation to ap- 
pear. • 

Some time having elapsed, Quintus wrote 
to the King to bog that he would allow him to 
marry. He did not return any answer. Quintus 
sent another letter, which*was equally iiieffectual. 
He wrote six letters without the King’s^deigning 
to take any notice of them. At last, in teply to 
the seventh, the King wrote to him: “ Quintus, 
you have offended me exceedingly ; however, if 
you will renounce marriage, I pardon you, and 
restore you to my favour,” To this letter Quin* 
tus replied : “ Sire, 1 ask no other favour from 
your Majesty, than permission to marry.” The 
King granted him permission, but would never j 
see him again.” I 

I 

Having completed their tour of Europe, ! 
Mr. Dutens and his pupil return to Eng- 
land, where the former is received by the 
Duke and Duchess of Northumberland 
with a warmth of gratitude mid affection, 
which gave rise to very sanguine hopes. 
The Duke offers him an annuity of five 
SHppkment'-^F§L J. 


hundred pounds per annum to come and 
pass his days with him, which Mr. Duteus 
refuses, as he dislikes the restraint, and, 
probably, by this time, begah to have no 
very favourable opinion of the Duke. 

I’his nobleman, indeed, was a proverb 
for encouragiug and disappointing the ex- 
pectations of his adherents; and Mr. 
Diilcns feels that resentment against him 
at last, which, notwithstanding his Tahiti 
€>f coiirfly kindness, and dislike to find any 
fault with the great, he expresses tole- 
rably freely in several parts of these Me- 
moirs. 

l..ord Algernon Percy having marrie^, 
there was no further occasion for a tutor. 
Mr. Dutens, therefore, takes leave of tlie 
family. If he had not much reason to he 
satisfied, he had certainly not much cause 
for complaint. He had a pension of three 
hundred pounds per annum on the civil 
list, and a living of about eight hundred 
a year; this was at least, if not accoiding 
to his (owm idea, sufficient for his merit, 
certainly eneugh for competence and 
comfort. 

Our author appears to he one of thosu 
who arc not formed for domestic cjuicl. — 
In Italy and France he ha<l great ac- 
quaintances and s]>lcndid connections, aud 
he again cpiits Fiiiglaiid for the C^intincrit; 
thii, WT. believe, is his fourth or fifth tour. 
It is the most interesting portion of his 
work. lie is introduced to tlie society of 
ail the eminent men, of whatevef dcscriji- 
tion, in politics, cliurch, or thc^arniy, in 
both countries; and though his anibition 
isctill to report tiiffcu only, his narrative 
is here extremely interesting and plcH^ 
sant. 

He becomes domesticated with the 
Duke ,and Duchess of Choiseul, at their 
ccicbratcd seat of Chantcloup. 'I’liii was, 
indeed, an assemblage to which any man 
would have been proud to have been in- 
troduced. The Duke of I'hoiseul was 
the only worthy minister, of his time, in 
France; tlie only patriotic minister of a 
despotic monarchy; the only man who, at 
the same time, served a tyrant and his 
I country. At Chanteloup were collected 
I all the celebrated wits of the age, and 
I many of their conversations, wfiich are 
! here detailed, are truly brilliant aud in« 
twesting. 

II 
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Mr. Duteni returns to England; am) 
upon paying his respects te the Duke o( 
Northumberland, he relates the folloufing 
anecdote of that family: — 

I 

At my arrival in London, T found that the 
Duke of North umberland and his family, ah 
well as Mr. Mackenzie and the greater part of 
iny friends, were already retired to the country 
1 wenhinio the North of England, to pass the 
summer with the Duke : he pressed rt'e to join 
him In the autumn, when 1 should have ar- 
ranged the affairs of my benefice, at another 
esUte which he had in the South of England, 
in Devonshire. 1 was So much devoted to his 
wislies, that though these journeys were burthen- 
some to me, 1 crossed England to go and spend 
some days with him and the Duchess; and I 
returned with, them to London. Three months 
after, the Duchess of Northumberland died very 
suddenly, i had passed the day with her ; she 
had company ; and was, as usual, very cheerful 
and entertaining. The next morning 1 went to 
see her ; and as 1 was leaving her, she made me 
promise to come and spend the evening with 
her. I said that I would come at nine o'clock. 
About seven o'clock a servant came from her, 
to beg me to come to her immediately. 1 ran 
thither, somewhat alarmed at this message ; as 
soon as 1 arrived she made me sit down, and 
said to me: ^*1 am ill: 1 am persuaded that 1 
shall no* Jive long; and I am afraid of losing 
my faculties bv/fore 1 t.ike leave of you, as 1 
have something to confide to you." Astonished 
at such language, 1 said aiU! could to remove the 
idea from her mind ; but she was so fixed in it, 
that all my efforts were useless. It has been 
foretold tq.me,"' said she, that 1 shall not pass 
my sixtieth year; and I shall be sixty on 
Thursday : 1 feel (hat the prediction will be ac- 
complished; let us, therefore, not waste time in 
▼ain reasoning," She then told me all that she 
had to entrust me with; and took leave of me, 
as if she never expected to see me again. 

** For my own part^ as 1 could not persuade 
myself that she was so near her end, I shewed 
less concern. 1 saw her the next day, but she 
was so much altered that she scarcely knew any 
one. During a moment of lecollection, how- 
ever, she raised her eyes towards me, and said to 
me, •• Adieu, for ever!** On Thursday night 
she asked what o'clock it was^; she was told, 
six. 1 have then still two hours to live," said 
she, for 1 -was born at eight o'clock ;" and, in 
fact, about eight o'clock she died, having com- 
pleted her sixtieth year. 

** In her 1 lost not only a true friend, but a 
fgtwerlul patroness} and 1 lost her at the mo- { 


ment when the influence which her husband had 
just recovr red at Court was to be employed by 
her for my advancement. The Duke was sensibly 
afficted by '.his loss, and on that occasion he had 
an opportunity of experiencing my aeal and my 
affection for him.'* 

Mr. Dutcns shortly after becomes dis- 
gusted with the great, and finds, on a 
longer acquaiiitance, those vexations to be 
real, which, -in the ardour and ambition 
of youthful hope, he had fondly flattered 
himself were imaginary. lie breaks out 
into the following reflections, which at 
once display his vanity, his unsettled dis- 
position„iand the gradual improvement of 
his mind in seriousness as ‘ ? grows older. 
Notwithstanding all we have said, thcic is 
a sort of simplicity and candour of vanity 
in this author, which takes off the disgust 
naturally excited by too much of the 
amour propre. 

** If I had profited by the frequent lessons 
which 1 had received of the dangers of forming 
Connections with the great, ii was now time for 
me to think of a retreat. The state of my for- 
tune, my age, my taste for study, every thing 
called mo to a retired life ; but 1 was not yet 
cured of my rage foi the society of the great — 
I must confess, that in my intercourse with them, 
1 had acquired a refinement in iny manner of 
I living, thinking, and even speaking, which ren- 
dered every thing that differed from it insup- 
portable to me. 1 liked that urbanity, that taste, 
that elegance of manners and conversation, 
which were'' to be found in no other class of 
men so much as among them. I therefore re- 
solved to form no more engagements of interest 
with them, to rely no more upon their promises, 
but merely to devote iny time to those, whose 
! kindne^ and friendship I had experienced.— 

> Armed with < these precautions, 1 thought 1 
might, without danger, iipt only live in their 
circle, but perhaps stilhenjoy my independence 
among them. In this persuasion 1 determined 
to make a tour in Italy, again to view the beau- 
ties and antiquities of that charming country, and 
there pass my time until certain projects, then in 
embryo, were brought to maturity." 

We are now encroaching upon our 
limits, Mr. Mackenzie, the early friend 
and patron of our author, at length diest 
and leaves him hit executor, and residuary 
legatee. This, Mr, Dutens tells us, was 
equal to a haudsoine fortune. Years now 
come &st upon him» end our tiEveltdip 
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proceeds to “ Rest,” in about the seven- 
tieth year of his age. He nov^ we be- 
lieve, resides on his benefice, in York- 
shire, and long may he live; \hough we 
cannot add, to write another book.” 

We shall conclude our account of this 
work with an extract relative lo “ society 
in England.” 

Mr. Dutens thus proceeds in the deli- 
neation : — » 

It is more difficult for foreigners to form 
acquaintance in England than in any other 
country. The reader will judge, by what lam 
going to communicate, and which is taken from 
a little work wiiich I formeily pubiisl^ed for the 
instruction of foreigners 

“ Society in England is not *at all upon the 
same footing as in Paris, Vienna, Rome, or 
Naples : it is formed upon a plan which suits the 
English ; they enjoy it in their own way, and 
foreigners may participate in it. 

** The greater part of the men who compose 
the first class of society are in Parliament : some 
are Peers of the realm, and belong to the House 
of Lords ; their sons, relations, and friends, and 
the rest of the nobility, are members of the 
House of Commons ; as well as the country- 
gentlemen who come to reside in London duiiiig 
the sitting of Parliament. The hours of Parlia- 
ment are extremely uncertain: they frequently 
sit till midnight, or till one or two o’clock in the 
morning, and sometimes later. From this cus- 
tom'^rises the difficuUy of having regular din- 
ners during the sitting of Parliament; except on 
Saturdays and Sundays, .‘iid some days in the 
holidays The ladies, however, h»ve large par 
ties at night ; but from the same reason, there is 
a much greater proportion of female^ than gen- 
tlemen, at these assemblies ; partly because the 
men, after breaking up oPParliamtini, go to dine 
together at each other’s houses, or their 
club ; and partly becauje it is so Jpie, llTat they 
do not think it worth while to give them- 
selves the trouble of dicssing. These are the 
first class. 

« Among the better sort of citizens there are 
also some members of Parliament; and there are 
some who, without belonging to the House ot 
Commons, are employed in public affairs, and 
are fond of talking of them. These likewise 
have their chrtjs ; and the greyer part of them 
like assembling there, much better than going to 
play at cards with the female friends of iheir 
wives. 1 must add, that among this class there 
is very little gallantry : every one is consent to 
his wife, whom he is sure to meet every night at 
iopper with the rest of the family. Besidei, 


almost all the English have some business, sonio 
favourite amusement, some studies, or somo 
pleasures to which they devote themselves with 
as much attention as ta businds. They prefer 
spending the rest of thtir time in their own 
houses te the dull pleasures of frequenting as- 
semblies, which, however, are very numerous.-^ 
There are not, perhaps, less than two hundred 
houses in London, where two or three assem- 
blies are given during the winter ; so thit there 
arc sometimes three or four on the same night. 
The company begin to meet at nine or ten 
o’clock. People of fashion, both male and fe- 
male, who are invited to them, all go to each ; 
and stay there a longer or a shorter time, as may 
be agreeable. Some are going in as others 
coining out ; three or four hundred people meal 
without seeing each other, and speak to ona 
another without waiting for an answer. Card- 
tables are qireparCd in the differy^iii rooms, and 
card' playing lasts till one or two o’clock in tha 
morning. In some houses suppers are given ; 
but that is net common. If any French gentle- 
man or lady should come to London, this com- 
pliment is paid to them ; it is thought to be 
what they like best ; but it must not be imagined 
that this is the*geaeral custom. B ing at Paris 
some years ago, at the Prince dc Conti’s, I met 
the Viscount de Noailles, who had just^ returned 
fioin London, where he had been six weeks.— 
He was giving the company an account of tha 
living ill London; and, among other things, he 
said that they supped there, bat did not dine. 

I was a little astonished at this assertion ; and 
look the liberty to tiR him that 1 had been ab- 
sent from London only six months, and piai 
was not the custom when I came away. He 
assured me very seriously that 1 should find it 
so when 1 returneil ; as if a nation altered ita 
manners in six months. It is thus tha' ite are 
mistaken, when we form general opinions upon 
the little we see. 

‘‘ Besides this way of meeting, there are, 
during the winter and spring, dinners of families 
and their common friends, who come in turn i 
these are sculed dinners, to which no one goes 
who is not invited. Thus there is not a city ia 
Europe, where a person is less likely to fall in 
.it the hour of dinner, at a friend’s house, than 
I London. You run the risk of finding that h» 
is gone to dine wiih a ^‘end ; or that he has a 
select parly, and hiv table is full ; or that he is 
dining alone, and dues not chor^se to be taken 
unprovided. There are, perhaps, some excep- 
tions, but 1 do not know them ; besides excep* 
lions do not make the rule. 

As for the clubs, every body knows that 
they are assemblies of men, who elect antoog, 
H % 
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themselves the members of their society. They 
have houses which they pay, to which they can 
gn at any time ; and there they read the news, 
papers, play at cards, and sup. There are clubs 
for ail ranks, and all classes, even for mechanics : 
the latter content themselves with a private room 
in a tavern or coiree-house. 

In the count ry> towns there is a little more 
sociability. The shackles of Parliament do not 
exist iKere, and they assemble more freely ^ in 
other respects there is little dilference. sThc life 
they lead in the country is upon another system. 
It is there that the English display their luxury, 
and make their principal expence ; it is there 
that they exercise their hospitality. There are 
no considerable noblemen or gentlemen, or men 
of fortune, who have not an estate and a house 
suitable to their condition ; some magnificent 
and noble, but all good and convenient. Thera 
they receive their friends and foreigners wil- 
lingly. However, they are glad to be previously 
informed of the lime when they are to come : 
because they themselves might happen to be 
gone to pay a visit for some days to some of 
their country friends ; or that their house was 
full; or that they had arranged the plan of 
their living, which they would not like to 
change. 

The;nanner of living in the country is more 
or less free, according to the disposition of the 
master of the house. In general, the com- 
pany breakfast, dine, and sup together: those 
who absent themselves form an exception to 
the rule. At breakfast, parties are made for 
walking or riding : every ^ne has perfect free- 
dom. in this respect. They return to dine ; 
and after dinner, talk, or play at cards till sup- 
per. Th(? hours are more regular than in 
town;»and as there is no business here, it is in 
the country, that the English may be best seen 
in their na/ural disposition. They are not so 
gloomy as is supposed ; on the contrary, an air 
of gaiety prevails in the country which greatly 
astonishes those who know the English na- 
tion only through the romances written by 
foreigners that have never set their foot in 
England. 

Men of letters do not form a body in Lon- 
don, as they do at Paris : it is not a profession. 
There is no one house which the lilerati fre- 
quent more than another : they do not know 
what is meant by a bureau tVeaprit. A lady of 
rank attempted, some years ago, to form one, 
and to have one day in the week set apart for 
an assembly of that sort; but it at lust became 


ridiculous. If the English, who are really 
learned, nferc boasters, they might be more 
proud of not pretending to be so, than of 
setting up ‘for men of letters. Men of learn- 
ing, and writers, are to be fouhd iip all condi- 
tions of life, from the peer of the realm to the 
mechanic; ope to please himself, another for 
his amusement, and a third for his emolument. 
Those whose objects of study are the same, assist 
each other, anS communicate together ; but 
we do not see,*' as in other countries, the na- 
turalist, the poet, and the mathematician, 
meeting to agree to praise each other, with- 
out being qualified to appreciate each other’* 
merit. 

“ Socic/y does nothing in England for the 
sick ; 1 mean the bed ridden. In France and 
Italy, a man goes a hundred miles to be at the 
bed-side of bis sick friend. Here, if he is in 
the house, he quits it. His disorder may be 
contagious; or the sick man himself wishes 
to be quiet. Perhaps they are right'. I wish 
neither to praise nor to blame ; 1 only mention 
the fact. 

“ 1 have, perhaps, dwelt too much upon this 
subject : but I have thought that if these me- 
moirs should one day become public, they would 
be as much read upon the Continent as in Eng- 
land ; and the state of society in this country be- 
ing so different from others, and arising from its 
constitution, every one must be pleased with 
me for giving him a just and clear idea of it. I 
have carried the subject further, because I never 
saw a traveller who did not complain of the dif- 
ficulties he found in getting into company in 
London. I have said that it arose from the 
public business : 1 will add, that the sjiirit of 
party, which ordinarily prevails with more or less 
violence in company, and even creeps into fa- 
milies, produces obstacles which are fatal to the 
harmony of society, and which destroy all its 
charms. 

Happily for myself,^, my condition and situ- 
ation excused me from forming political opi- 
nions; and if 1 possesses them, I should be fully 
sensible that it was not proper for me to avow 
them openly in conversation. In consequence 
of this reserve, I have always had the goud for- 
tune to have friends among all parties, and how- 
ever difficult it has sometimes been to main- 
tain it, 1 think 1 have so fai succeeded, as 
never to have forfaited the good-will of any 
one ; except in the instance already mentioned, 
for which, 1 will venture to say, 1 never gave 
sufficient cause,” 
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The plan of tliis \vf)rk is^oriiijinal, and a." 
siu-h, of itself, Avould be entitled to merit : 
it has, however, a still fiirllicr claim, it h 
pfeasiiigly original, and ha«; a meaning as 
well as spirit. It is a railin g of those minor 
miseries, those petty disappointments, those 
minute obstructions of comtort which con- 
stitute the character of life, aiTd ocemiou 
many to imagine themr.elve?iassiiprrlati\cl) 
iniserahle jis tlicsewho are sutVering under 
objects of more dignity and magnitude. 
TIjc pinch of a shoe, the concussion of a 
stone and a corn, tlie start td" an over-tiraun 
stocking, the tall of a dish or a tumbler, a 
spoilt dinner, and such like, are perhaps 
the greater part of the calamities of tlie 
larger portion of mankind ; and u}\on 
which foundation they giavcly assert the 
** Miseries of Human l.ife,” and cross 
themselves with the holv exclamation, that 
“ Man is born to trouble, as the spaiks lly 
ujiwards.” 

In high, low, and middle life, how many 
of those beings do wc sec who are too 
gross for any other feelings than sucli as 
result from these petty miseries. In one 
part of their lives or otlier thfy may doubt- 
less meet with heavier calamities; the loss 
of children or friends ; hut, with a hapjiv 
insensibility, whatever maj' be llieir sen- 
sations for a moment, the duration is .so 
?»hort that they can scarcelv be, added to 
the catalogue of tfieir misfi^i tunes. 'Fheir 
misery is of a different kind ; the misery ot 
fietfulness, and a mind ingenious in sell 
tormenting. 

This folly is a w^orthy olijcct of ridicule, 
and tlie autlioi of the above work has jjcr- 
formed it well ; he lias introduced two 
chaiacters in tlie dramaiic form, as expos- 
ing this folly ill their f>vvM persons ; but be 
has sometimes varied the !-ameness of his 
scene by the introduction ot a lady» the 
wife of Mr. Testy, the acknowledged hero 
of the piece. 

This good lady is fretful, witli a ven- 
geanco. The dialogue, together with the 


form, has much of the ‘•pirit of comedy, 
tiioiigli occasionally disfiiruted b>»lhe for- 
mainf ot a college, aud the ungraceful 
jicdantry of a learned man Jaliouriiig at a 
joke. 

Mr. 1Vst\ is a man of hardy and senten- 
tious make ; hi , stream of life i- evciy mo- 
ment worked int ) :igifatioii, hut ptcsAitly 
clears itself by its n-minotion. His fiiend. 
Ml. Scusiti\e, on the other hand, is de- 
scribed^ as a languid, yet fretting current, 
which, by a peculiar and happy attraction, 
coileots (o itself all the ndincivs through 
which it move's, winch it lias not afterwards 
the stu'ngth to precipitate or disperse. In 
p'ainer words, 'IVsty is the? angry, pas- 
sionate map, wlio Hies out upon ail occa- 
sions, and bounces witli a load of misery at 
his hack, the accumulaliou of liis own folly. 
He always in a stale of ebulUlion; the 
cauldron of his calamities is always boiling 
over; (lie daily and most petty occurrences 
(»f life supply him with ^])iTpelual fuel, 
and lie Haines rway, with a vigour and 
permanency of iieat which is never extin- 
guislu'd hnt wdien hmnl out. 

f)n the conlrary, ?v!r. Sensitk'c is a man 
of nerve', a man formed Ibi’all t\)e finer dis- 
(luictudes, of cpiiveriiig siisceplibHity ami 
fcveii^h fasliflioiisnrss, which arc^ so well 
calculated to make any possible state of 
life so peiTec lIy mi<iCiiihlo. He is well said 
to be an ambidexter in misery, and to \)o>- 
I «ess a mo^t laudahhi ingemuity in tlie art of 
j self-mart} i do n. The-e charac.crs are n jt 
kept distinct beyond the introductory di.i- 
logue; in the; jirogiess of the work, Sea- 
^^tive and 'I’csty are the same. 

'riitrc is another character wlio is per- 
hajis the most ])lcasiiig of tl:c a'-semblage, 
namely, Mr. 'J'esty, junior. 'I'his gentle- 
man literally u ml rus lands the old adage, 
“ Life’s a jest, and all things shew it.** It 
is his emjdoyment to act the part of a 
chorus to the scenes of 'J'esty senior and 
Sensitive, and to furnish a kind of ludi- 
crous moral to' their dialogue. He cou-. 
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verts every thing into a pun, and is per- 
petually lying in wait to intercept, in the 
current of convci-sation, something to sup- 
ply food to this* favourite propensity. His 
puns are sometimes vocry ingenious, though, 
for the most part, they smack of the col- 
lege, and aie too ])edaiitic and abstruse 
for the comprehension of general readers. 
Sometimes the train is too ostensibly laid 
for thetfl, and a whole page of dialogue is 
introduced for the purpose of bringYng in 
a long meditated joke. This is too artiiicial, 
and easily seen through. 

Mrs. 'festy is occasionally brought for- 
ward tor tlie purpose of introducing a few 
su]>|[>lementarY groans, which are borrowed 
from those miseries which are ])eculiar to 
ladies. She must certainly he allowed to 
acquit herself well to her sex ; and to do 
full justice to those scenes of sorrow and 
vexation which disturb the serenity of fe- 
male life. The groans which she reports 
from the dressing-room and the ball-room, 
though with all the aggravation of her natu- 
ral temper, and for the purpose support- 
ing her character, are truly comical; and 
Buch as arc daily endured, though in a 
more screife and philosophical manner, by 
most of our female readers, if we may be 
allowed to make this conjecture. 

Such are the D;'amatis Personae who open 
this Pandora box of misfoituiie. They are 
assembled together at thi» house of Mr. 
Testy senior, which is the settled rendez- 
vous of theVe malcontents. It is here they 
strive, in sullen emulatioti to shade the 
canvas yUh the blackest tints ; and, in this 
strife of misery, this contest of calamity, 
each draws from his peculiar fund, his own 
personal bank, some contribution to the 
capital stock of calamity. 

This dolorous disposition, this habit of 
inbraitting to the tyranny of small trouble, 
and the incursions of petty disquietudes, of 
suffering the general system of life to be 
vexed, fretted, and rubbed in parts, by 
those minor anxieties, which take off its 
polish, obstruct its tranquil progress, and 
sometimes, perhaps, throw it off its balance; 
but, in truth* menace nothing more dan- 
gerous than an occasional discomposure, 
which fancy alone swells to magnitude, 
and colours with aggravation; this dispo- 
sition, wp believe, is almost peculiar to this 
country, which, in the words of a witty and 


sarcastic Frenchman, has been denominated 
tlic land of fogs and spleen. I'liat it doc» 
not arise from the want of philosophy, or 
true* dignity of mind, is sufficiently evi- 
dent; its real source is in the possession of 
too much of the above qualities. Our 
habit, as a pqople, of the constant thought, 
and balancing of every thing, of feeding 
our patience and philosophy with every 
sort of material, whether favourable or not 
to our dispositions, -^this habit it is which 
gives the dignity of consideration, the im- 
portance of rejection, to those minor dis- 
quietudes, which the mercurial tempera- 
ment of the Frenchman never suffers to 
take hold of him, which the sullenness of 
the Dutchman d()es not feel, and the Ger- 
man shuffics off in habitual indifference. 
This, in truth, is one of our most pi omi- 
nent national foibles ; and, as its origin is 
air, so its food is air. Its canieleon-likc 
quality is suited to every light, and will 
harmonize with every object. We draw in 
this spleen almost with our mothers’ milk, 
and pel haps its cure, if possible, would 
present no very solid advantages. It might 
impair that national sobriety of character, 

I and constitutional propen^-ity to medita- 
! tion, the effects of which liavc been our 
advancement in the scale of national so- 
ciety, and our improvement in all t\'e 
comforts and benefits of civil life. 

If the philosopher demands pardon for 
the foibles of a good man, the physiog- 
nomist of manners may safely exact it for 
those traits (frailties if you please to call 
them) of national character, which, as 
the crust that envelopes the diamond, . 
cannot be removed without injury to the 
stone. 

The author of this work, however, is not 
without praise in his attempt, and, in hav- 
ing elicited wit and humour from subjects 
which, as the mere grievances of fancy, 
the cai icaturc of spleen, arc the most laud- 
able topics of jest, he deserves to be num- 
bered amongst those wits who have raised, 
a chaste and harmless merriment upon the 
noble and eternal basis of virtue and uti- 
lity. 

We shall make a copious extract from, 
this amusing work, and wc trust that such 
of our readers who are not in possession of 
it, will speedily add it to their libraries. 
The Dedication is as follows : 
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“ lo THE MISERABLE. 

• *• Children of misfortune, wheresoever found, 
and MrhatMoever enduring,-— ye who, arrogating 
to yourselves a kind of sovereignty* in suffefing, 
maintain that all the throbs of torture, all the 
pungency of sorrow, all the bitter iiess of despera- 
tion, are your own — who are so torn and spent 
with the storms and struggles of mortality, as to 
faint, or freeze, even at the personation of those 
ruined wretches, whose stories Vash the stage of 
tragedy with tears and blood-aapproach a more 
disastrous scene! Take courage to behold a pa- 
geant of calamities, which calls you to renounce 
your sad monopoly. Dispassioi^tely ponder all ' 
your worst of woes, in turn with these ; then 
hasten to distil from the comparison an opiate for 
your fiercest pangs ; and learn to recognise the 
lenity of your destinies, if they*have spared you 
from the highest of those mightier and more 
grinding agonies, which claim to be emphatically 
churacteiized as“ The Miseries of Human Life;’* 
miseries, which excruciate the minds and bodies 
of none more insupportably, than of those heioes 
in anguish, those writhing martyrs to the plagues 
and phrenzies of vexation, whose trembling hands 
must shortly cease to trace the nam«s of » 
TIMOTHY TESTY, 
SAMUEL SENSITIVE.” 

The work is divided into twelve Dia- 
logues ; fiom the second Dialogue we shall 
make our fiist extract : 

MISERIES OF THE COUNTRY. 

^ Testy senior and junior, ’^Sensitive. 

Tes. The so’e of the shoe torn down in 
walking, and obliging you to lift your foot, and 
limp along, like a pig in a stringy no knife in 
your pocket, nor house within reach ! 

The boot continually taking in gravel ; while 
for a time, you try lo calm your feelings by be- 
lieving it to be only hard dirt, Jftid vainly hope 
that it will presently relieve you by pulverising. 

** Suddenly lousing yourself from the"ennuiof 
a solitary walk by striding your toe (with a corn 
at the end of it) full anj hard, against the sharp 
corner of a fixed Hint :-~pumps. 

While you are out with a walking-party, 
after heavy rains, one shoe suddenly sucked off 
by the boggy clay ; and then, in making a long 
and desperate stretch (which fails), with the hope 
of recovering it, the other left in the same pre- 
dicament: the second stage of ruin is that of 
standing, or rather tottering, in blank despair, 
with both bare feet planted, ancle deep, in the 
quagmire. The last, 1 had almost said the dying 
scene of the tragedy (that of deliberately cram- 
ming first one, and then the other, clogged pol- 
luted foot into its choaked-up shoe, after having 
ccavengerod your hands and gloves in slaving to 


drag up each ^e|>aratply, out of its deep bed, and 
in this state proceeding on your walk), is too 
dreadful for representation The crown of the 
catastrophe h, that each of the*p 3 rtv, floundering 
in his, or her own giil}ilt, is utteily disabled from 
assisting, or being assi*>t(‘d by the rest 

“ Sen, The deligbu o| luy-ttni* ! as follows ; 
After having cut down every fi»ot (*£ grass upon 
your ground'*, on the most solemn assurances of 
the barometer that there is nothing to f^r— after 
havingsdragged the whole neighbourhood for 
every man, woman, and chiM, that love or money 
could procure, and thru-;! a rake, or a pitch* f«*rk 
into the hand of every servant in your family, 
from the housekeeper to ilie scullion— after hav- 
ing long overlooked and aniiiiaied their busy la- 
hour.**, and seen the exubi'rant produce turned 
and re-turned under a smiling sun, till e very blade 
is as dry as a bone, and as .sweet as a rose— after 
having eKiiliing^y coiinied one lisirg haycock 
after another — at sncIi a monn nt as this, Mr. 
Testy, to see volume upon volume of black, 
heavy clouds suddenly rising, ynd advancing, in 
frowning columns from the Mint h- west ; at the 
signal of a thinider clai), they poor down their 
contents with a steady perpendicular discharge, 
and continue the assault till every meadow is 
completely got under. When the enemy has 
performed his commiv'ion by .i tota^ defeat of 
your hopes, he suddenly breaks up his foices, and 
quits the field ; leaving you to coinVort yourself 
under your loss, by gazing at his colours, in the 
shape of a most bejutilul raiiibiw.” 

MISERIES or G AMfcS, SFORTS, Arc. 

Tts. When you have imprudently pooled 
yourself with a glass of ice, after dancing very 
violently, being immediately lold bg a medical 
friend, that you have no chance for you* life but 
by continuing the exercise with all yourViight ; 

I then, the state of horror in which you suddenly 
! cry out for “ (3o to the devil and shake yourself,” 
or any other such frolicksomc tune, and theheart- 
[ stnking apprehensions iinrler which you instantly 
lenr df|wii the dance, and keej) rousing all the 
rest of the couples (who having taken no ice, 
can afford to move with less spirit)— inces.^antly 
I vocifuratiiig, as you ramp and gallop along, 
“ Hands across. Sir, for ll^Mven’s sake!” — “ Set 
i corners, ladies, it you have any bowels !”— • 
‘‘ Right and lei — or I’m a rle..d man !” Ac. 

MISERIES OF LONDON, 

Tes, As you are hastening down the Strand, 
on a matter of life and death,— encountering, at 
an archway, the head of the first of twelve or 
fourteen horses, who, you know, must succes- 
sively strain up with^an overloaded coal waggon, 
before you can hope to stir an inch— unless you 
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prefer bcdcvillmg your white sio^ kings and clean 
fhoes, by scampering and cr.twliiig among, and 
under coaches, scavengers' cart^, &c. «.^c. in the 
middle of the stre “t. 

Sen. While on a sHArt visit to London— the 
hurry and fiFineiit — the crossing and jo-^tling — 
the missing and marring — vi-hich incessantly 
happen among all our eng igemeiits, purposes, 
and promises, both of husincs'. and pleasure, at 
home aAd abroad, from morning till midnight ; 
obstacles equally prrveiM', iinexpe< ted, unac- 
counuble, innuinr^rjble, and iniolerablc, spring- 
ing up like inu-Nhrooms through every step of 
your progress. Then (when you are at last leav- 
ing London), on asking yourself the question 
whether any thing has been iirglected, or for- 
go* ten, receiving for answer — “ Almost every 
thing !" 

** While walking with your charmer — meeting 
a drunki’ii sjiilor, who, a'* he ^fscgeri by you, 
ejects his reseive of tobacco against the lady’s 
drapery. N nv v, not thi.«» loo much, Sir? 

“ Nsd Tvr. Yi's, that’s eXAClly what it i« ; and 
th«*ref«»rc \o-.i 'iu ul * have cried out in time,— 
aVV fi'did ni^h 

MISERIES OF rUBLIC PLACES <nr tNTERTAIN- 
MENl . 

•^Going to Vauxhall alone (without having pre- 
Tiously Consulted the bnrr.meter), for the put pose 
of joining a iLlighilul paity, wlmm you had ap- 
pointed to meet; your only appreheriMOii being 
that you may poLihly fail to find ihcMii out in the 
immense crowd ; then, on eiUenug the gardens, 
and eagerly throwing Tound* yonr eyes, espying 
only fix or seven scattered solitary outcasts, stand- 
ing as stifP-a^ pokers, and as grave as judges, 
under shelt 4 ?r from the coming storm — one poor 
singer, ^quavering, like Orjdicus of old, to the 
trees, and two or three svivagesj form an almost 
empty ordiestra— the cascade locked up safe 
from the rain— the fire -works put eiiiircly out of 
couutenance by the water-works— and, of the 
few' larnps that were originally lighted on so un- 
promising an evening, me far gi eater past shut- 
tered, or extinguished, by iht- wind and wet. 

At the play — the sickening scraps of naval 
loyalty which are ciainmed down your throat 
faster than you can gulp them, in such After- 
pieces as are called “ England’s Glory,”— “ The 
BritMi Tars,” i&c. with the additional nausea of 
hearing hem boisterously applauded. 

“ Arnv ng at the Masquerade, long before the 
rooms have begun 'oHlI ; with the awful farce of 
blank, litv:less buffoonery which presents itself at 
your entrance ; till, at length, you are cxhilirated 
by the average allowance of lethargic Harlequins, 
druiikeh Hermits, buckish Magicians, sneaking 
Emperors, august Tinkers, dejected Merry-An-J 


drews, huydening Abbesses, drivi lling Mmt'rvas, 
lusty Ghost'., See. See, what little chaiacter there 
is lying exclusively among the Dominos. 

t I 

MISERIES OF TRAVELLING. 

•r 

** In the room of an inn to which you arc con- 
fined by the rain, or by sudden iiidispo^^itioii, 
the whole day^, finding yourself reduced to the 
following (lelasseuiens de coeur^ and first for the 
Morning .‘—examining the scrawled window- 
1 panes, in hopes .of curious verses, Sice, and find- 
I ing nothing more piquant than “ 1 love pretty 
j Sally Appelby of Chipping-Norton.”— “ Sweet 
Dolly Mi adowsd”— A.B.G. M. T. S. &c. See. 
dined here July the 4th, 1739.” — “ I am very 
unhappy. Sain. Jenniiig-i.”— “ Life at best is 
but a joat.”— “ Wm. Wilkins is a fool — with 
“Soarey'ou,” wiitten under it— pi/,” &c. 
together with sundry half-finished initials scratch- 
ed about. 

“ Then for the evening recreations Afier 
having, for the twentieth time, held a candle to 
the wretched prints, or ornaments, with which 
the room is hung— such as female personiftcations 
of the Four Seasons, or the Cardinal Virtues, 
daubed over any how, with jiiirple, red, and 
raspbcrry-cream colours— or a series of halfpenny 
prints, called Going out in the morning ”— 
“ Starting a Hare,”— ‘‘Coming in at the Death,” 
or a Jemmy Jessamy lover in a wood, in new 
boots, but without spurs, whip, horse, or hat, 
with his hair full dressed, on one knee in the 
dirt, before a coy May-pole Miss in an old- 
fashioned riding-dress; both figures partly plan^— 
ora goggling wax Queen bolt upright in a deep 
glasbcasc, among the minikin pillars of a tawdry 
temple, wreat)ied with red foil, tinsel, and bright 
preen varnished leaves — or the map of England, 
withorily about four counties, and no towns in it, 
worked in a sampler by the landlady’s youngest 
daughter, “ aged 10 years,”— or a little fat 
plaster-m^p on the chimney-piecc, with his gilt 
cocked hdt at the back of his head, and a pipe in 
his mouth ; being the centre figure to a china 
Shakspeare and Milton, ^in harlequin jackets, at 
the two extremities— after getting all this by heart, 

1 say, asking, in despair, for some books ; which, 
when brought, turn out to be Bracken’s Farriery 
—three or four wrecks of different spelling books 
—Gauging made easy— a few odd volumes of the 
Racing Calendar— an abridged Abridgment of the 
HLtory of England in question and answer, with 
half the leaves torn out, and the other half illegi- 
ble with greasy thumbing— an old list of Terms, 
Transfer days, &c. with Tax Tables, drc.— in 
each of which you try a few pages, nod over then 
till nine o'clock, and then stumble to bed in a 
cloud of disgust.’* 
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SKETCH OF THE LATF. 

CAMPAIGN* IN GERMANY, 

AND OP THE PROCEEDINGS OF 


THE FRENCH AND PRUSSIAN ARMTES ; 

WITH A COLOURED PLAN OF THE BATTLES OF JENA AND AUERSTADT ; 

And a Map, describing: w^th f/nemost correct Statist ical^ Arc uraci/ and Geoifvaphican^rcct 
sion, the present seat of War, and adjacent countries, from Hamburgh to Petersburgh. 


The treaty of Presburgh bad left the 
(\)ntincnt in a state of agitation which 
resembled war in every oVier ciiciim- 
stance, but that undisputed victory was 
sulLeied to remain with the French, with- 
out any other of the contending parties 
being inclined to put their existence to 
the hazard of future battles. The French 
camps were not yet broken up in Ger- ; 
many ; their armies still assembled beyoiul 
theUhincj a confederation of the minor* 
princes of Germany, by the instigation of 
FVance, and at the head of which that 
power was placed, was brought aliout by 
the presence and menace of her hostile 
force *, and whilst it served to strengthen 
the influence, and protract the stay of the 
Frcu^li in (Ierman^, it diminished in the 
same proportion that of the House of Aus- 
tria, and was a blow perhaps more fatal 
than any she had received. ^ 

That kingdom, indeed, was now fast 
crumbling to dust, and the treaty of Pres- 
burgh was rather a resjnte before an exe- 
cution, than an act wfiich liAd any ten- 
dency to her future safety and restoration. 

France had concecU’d Ih.is p^iace to Aus- 
tria, from causes necessary to hcrselt. SJic 
seemed to rise from a 'baiuiuet of victory, 
to which she might return whenever lei- 
iure served, and a])petite invited. It was 
only her business to take care that the 
services shbuld not be removed, or the 
way baried toiler leturii. 

The peace -was such as was to be expected 
from the circumstances on both sides. It 
sowed such numberless seeds of conten- 
tion, that the succession of the crops could 
scarcely fail under any management; and 
the fuel for lighting up future wars was so 
thickly spread, tliat it seemed as if nothing 
less than the inability of both parties, or 

Supplement^VoL /. 


the destruction of one, could ever bring 
them to a final (‘onclusiou. • 

1’he |)eace, liowcvcr, was such as was 
necessary to the immediate preservation 
of Austiia^; hut, from the \erv nature of 
its conditions, and the never-ending train 
of consequences wliii h they weie capable 
of producing, could no longer he endured 
by tile paity aggrieved, or indeed by any 
of the other powers oi' Germany, than 
while' some desjiee of similar necessity wai* 
prevalent. 

Sucli was the state of things between 
Austria and France, and such, iliough 
with some detei ioraliou of the elianccs of 
Austria from the late successes of France 
against Prussia, is the state of things now. 
But a short lime can pos-ibly intervene 
either between total subjection of 
Austria, or her restoration U) her former 
weight in the European balance. • she is 
nowin a state of motion. Peact^ cannot 
stop her. She must advam e, or shc^nust 
recede. She must i ise, or slic must falf. 

Meantime, wlial was the state of Prussia? 
The ctuiduct of this Gouit has been so 
mean and dastardly througli ail the cala- 
mities of JOinope, so cleteriiiincdly selfish, 
sonaruAved to llie petty systems and in- 
triguing views of the day; in a word, 
every thing so contrary either to good 
policy, as it respec ted the other States of 
Europe, oi as it tenilctl even to her own 
honour and conservation, that the fall of 
this powes, Init that it augments the ge- 
ncial mass of our niii. fort ones, would be 
unpitied, ami almost unn<^4iccd. 

Accojding to her natural interests, and 
those necessities which she has been taught 
at length by a hard misfiirtunc, Prussia 
•should have been ou'r ally through the Arhole 
of tiie last war. But, on the contrary, 

I 1 
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(^ouiit Haiigwitz ha(isi{;ncd a treaty in De- 
cember I80j, V»y whicli that power neces- 
sarily became ovir enemy, and by which 
slie let pass riie glorious opportunity of 
working the salvatibii of the ('ontinent, 
an honour which, whilst the armies of 
Austria and Russia were whole, and in 
Germany, and her own force unbroken, 
she nyght without much difficulty have 
accomplished. ^ 

Prussia was the arbitress of the fate of 
Kurope in i)cceinbcr 1S05. She had only j 
to have decided for the allies, and have 
])ut herself at the head of the confederacy, 
aiv.l, in spite of the treachery of Mack, and 
the defeat of rim, the battle of Austerlitz 
would not have been fought. i 

The policy of Ilaugwitz, fatally for Priis- 
•ia, prevailed at Berlin, ancf that Power not 
only deserted the confcderac} , but, if any 
thing, acted against it. 

It is not our purpose to enter into a 
detail of the general conduct of Prussia, or 
to dwell upon those artifices by whi'eb she 
at length disgusted her reaf friends and 
only useful allies, without gaining over her 
enemies. It is needless to dwell on the i 
seizure of Hanover, and the yet more dis- 
graceful barter with Prance of those pro- 
vinces which were esteemed the cradle of 
the Prussian ^injiirc. It is useless to ex- 
pose the impolicy of that system wliicli has 
at length broken up itself. Suffice it to 
tay,‘tbat^ a great change of politics took 
place at Bcrlii? in August last. Ilaugwitz, 
and th^* peace sycophants and traitors, were 
remoied, but not lime enough to save their 
country. Prussia, bankrupt in honour and 
\irtiie, was lost,— lost to evciy chance of 
»afety, before the noble-minded Ilarden- 
burgli succeeded to the nianagemeut of 
her alVairs. « 

The public mind now underwent a sur- 
prising revolution. To the fearful, acqui- 
escing policy of Prussia succeeded, as in 
extremes, the most hasty and passionate | 
detcimination of war. As peace had been ; 
preserved too long, war was now decided \ 
upon soon. Both extremes have been j 
equally fatal to this Court. j 

Tl e French party, with Ilaugwitz at I 
their head, represented that war must ’ 
lead to the utter destruction of Prussia, in jl 
exposing her empire to a manifestly im . 
equal conflict, and breaking that hitherto j| 


almost inciissoluble bond of alliance which 
had subskted so long between the Courts 
of Berlin and Paris, and by which Prussia 
hall been benefited to a degree that had 
raised her to an aibitiess of the German 
Empire, and, under the protection of which 
she must ecer remain not only safe, but 
increasing in dominion and glory. They 
added, moreover, the usual ingredients of 
this advice,-Ta jealousy of Austria, who 
must naturally be gratified in sj^eing her 
rival torn to pieces, or at least maimed, in 
this ill-inatclfcd contest j and who would 
thus, from the natural course of thing'', 
seize thejOpportiinity to compromise nilh 
France, by abstaining from all assistance 
to Prussia, as Prussia, in similar circuin- 
I stances, bad done by her; and by this po- 
i licy woiihl rise to that place in the esli- 
I mation of France which Pi ussia had for* 

I merly fnled. They concluded that Prussia 
: was not, at that period, any wise equal to 
j the war; and that neither licr own inter- 
ijial situation, nor the general aspect of pub- 
lic affairs in Europe, rendered it a season 
favourable for a quarrel with France. Rus- 
sia, at an immeaMirable distance, however 
well disposed, was any tiling but an ally. 
It was the misfortune of this Power, that 
she could scldfim reach the stage, till the 
curtain bad dropt upon the catastroph^. 

In regard to England; irritated by the 
seizure of Hanover, it would be something 
to overcome her disinclination to Prussia, 
even bv her evident interest, in having 
the Court of Berlin as one of the confede- 
rates ill a war exclusively her own. This 
Court liad consideretl itself as iiijuted; its 
ambassador was now at the levee of Tnl- 
leyrand; but, granting that it was warmly 
disposed towards the Piussian interests, the 
Continental assistanct of Jsngland, which 
was the only assistance the Court of Berlin 
rec|uircd, was necessarily tardy, and, from 
this cause, ineffectual. England, indeed, 
had money; but the gradual, pecuniary 
exhaustion of a campaign, was not so 
much to be dreaded. The ev^ept would be 
decided by a few battles, and not by the 
purse of an ally. 

Such was the summary of the arguments 
of the peace party at Berlin. 

I’he war party, at the head of which, as 
we have said, was Hardciiberg, supported 
by the whole influence of the Queen, 
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was now in possession of the popular sen- 
ttment. ■ 

If was necessary for the glory, if not for , 
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the satet^ of Prussia, that the system of? 
compromise and neutrality should he done ? 
away. It was at once treacheicus tti Kuropc, ’ 
and dangerous to Prussia, ^'he liene\o-' 
Icncc of the ("hief of the power of Fiance 
towards Prussia, had its source in any tliiiiir 
hut good-will. IVussia w«s clicii‘5hed as 
, a friend, because, under present circum- 
stances, slic was f(‘ared as an enemy. She 
was therefore in the mo-t clanger oiis con 
ncction in wliich a smaller power could 
possibly be with a greater. S^ie was in- 
debted for her wliole impprtance, and a 
dissembled friendsbij>, to tliose cireuin- 
stanccs, M'hich excited a dread, and im- 
posed a restraint, iijion France, and which, 
as origin.iliiig w'ith Prussia, made her more 
feared and more, courted than any other 
slate. Tlicse were shackh’s whic Ji France 
resented, and wJiicli slie hated, because 
obliged to end me. 

To these arguments w'ere added an ap- 
peal to tlie lionour and niagnaniniit\ of 
the Prussian nation. 1 he Prussian arini(N, 
it w^as aflirrned, were com [rosed of the 
best soldiers in F]urope ; their unbroken 
strength, their severe discijjline, their un- 
rivifillcd tactics, in arldition to tliat mililarv 
ardour and jratriolic spirit v, hicli animated 
every corps, must ensure tliem success 
against an enemy, \ict()rinu^ rather from 
the want of skill and courage in its assail- 
ants, than from any intrinsic (jualitics of 
superiority. Moreover, Prussia, wrung in 
every part, by the coiiditiflns and conse- 
quences of the treaty of Pre'ibiirgh, and 
with a thorough kiiow'ledga that the evils 
and dangers already produced, \vouId, in- 
stead of lessening, eterv day increase, must 
find it more her interest, even in a cold 
calculation of chance, without regard to 
comparative estimates of strength and 
weakness, to put eveiy thing to the hazard 
of war, than to submit, without an elVort, 
for the sake of a short- lived security, to 
the silent and inevitable approach of ruin, 
under the insidious cover of peace. 

The success of the war- party was’ con - 
finned by these representations j and the 
t'ouncil was no sooner broken up, than 
couriersi Avere dispatched to every power 
111 Europe, announcing this change in the 
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alter, the iiegtKinlioiis carrying on hv 
I-ord lauiderdalo in Paris, * we e luokcii 
and M. IVOubril, wfio had sigmd a 
provisional treaty w^tli (be Fiemh Co- 
vemment on the pail of the I'uq eror of 
Fu^sia enntrarv to l-.is powers, was recalled 
tioni I a. IS, tlie raiilication of Ins act was 
rclmed by llic Mmperor and his >Jini‘ieis, 
an.! iiegociator himself di'.giai-ed 
I’lie fourth coalition, which owed 
birth to tlu* conduct of Prussia, w.k m.w 
about to come into at tion. In the muldlc 
of J^eptember the Piiissian troops marched 
AVilh the greaUsf rapidity from Heflin; 
they euteicd >a\oiu, advanced to the 
froiiiiers ot the < ontcilcr.'iiou, and threat- 
ened an immediate irruption. 

On the Sii till of Sejiiembcr, tlie Imperial 
CJiiard quitted Paris for Bamberg, where 
It arrived on the htli of ( 'cIoIxm*. Orders 
were issued foi the army to march, ami it 
iminediately licgan to advance. 

'Idle Emperor Napoleon set out frorii 
Paris the L^tlh of Septemher*, the he 
armed at Men!/, the jd of Octoher at 
Wurt/huigh; ami theOth at Manihcig. 

On the /til, his Majesty (h(* Linqieior 
received a courier from Aleut/, sent h/ 
the Prince of Benevenfo ('I alhwraml wiih 
two important (Iispalcli(‘s.'*( )nc was a letter 
from the King of Prussia. 

'Pile Einpei(,f, hefore he rmislieil the 
reading, tinned to those aboi^t hiih, and 
sail), •• 1 ])irv my Brother the King of 

Prussia! iu* uiKlerstands not* lyemli. 

Surely, lie eamiot have lead this rlmp- 
sody r ’ ddiis letter was accompanii'd by 
the eelehiaied Note of M. de KnoheK- 
doiiV. “Marshal'” said the Emperor to 
Bcrtliier, “ they g^ive us a reude/voijs of 
iiondur for the sth. They say a liandsomc 
Queen is there, who desires to see battles, 
let us be jxililc', and inarch without delay 
for Saxony,” The Flnipeior w as correctly 
informed; for the Queen of Prussia was 
witli the army. 

The Emperor set out from Bamberg on 
the A*Jth, traversed the forest of Franconia 
at day-break ; on the t)tli proceeded to 
Ebcrsdorff, and thence to .Sclileitz, where 
he was present at the first action of the 
campaign. 

On the 7th, Marshal Soult advanced to 
Bayreuth. The 9th he pushed on to Hoff 
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where he took possession of the enemy’s pieces of cannon fell into their hands.— 
magazines, and made several prisoners, lie Piince l5ouis of Prussia, a brave and 
advanced to Plauen on the loth. Marshal lo)*al soldier, seeing the rout of his corps, 
Ney followed ii^ his rear, at the distance of opposed himself singly to a Marshal Des 
half a day's march. * Loais, of the lOth reciment of hussars. 


On the 8tli, the Grand Duke of Berg 
(Murat) advanced with the light cavaliy 
from Cronach towards Saalhurg ; he was 
attended by the Cijth regiment of light iii- 
fawtry. *'One Prussian regiment appeared 
inclined to defend the passage of the Saalc; 
but after a cannonade of half an hour, ap- 
prehensive of being turned, it abandoned 
its position. 

On the pih, the Grand Duke of Berg 
advanced upon Schicitz, where a Piussiaii 
General with 10,000 men was posted. I'he 
Emperor arrived at noon, and ordered the 
Prince de Ponte rorvo to dttack and take 
possession of the village, whicli he deemed 
of importance. The I’rince disposed his 
columns in order, and advanced at their 
head. lie carried the viilage, and pin sued 
the flying enemy. In the course of the 
night a great number of prisoners weie 
taken. Pour companies of French light 
infantry, which wcmc posted in a plain, 
were chafged by tlu f’russian hussars, but 
they were rcjuilscd. A Colonel of the 
Prussian regiment was among the dead, 
two pieces of csfiinon taken, JOO were made 
prisoners, and in the whole 400 men were 
killed. ^ I 

Ok the loth, the Prince cle Ponte-Corvo 
removed fiis hegd-quaitcis to Auma. The 
14tli, tlieV M*and Duke of Berg ariived at 
Qoia. M* Lesalie, General of Brigade of the 
cavalry of reserve, cut off’ an escort of the 
Prussian baggage. 

The Ic^t wing of the French was equally 
successful. Marshal Lannes entered Co- 
burg on the 8th, aitd advanced a(rainst 
Grafcnthal on the yth. He attacked, on 
the 10th, the advanced guard of Prince 
Hohenlohe, which was commanded by 
Prince Louis of Prussia. The cannonade 
did not last above two hours; it proceeded 
only from a half of the division of General 
Suchet. The Prussian cavalry was cut oiF 
by the pth-aud lOth regiments of luissais. 
The Prussian infantry were unable to make 
an orderly retreat; part were cut off in a 
marsh, the remainder found shelter in the- 
woods. « The French made 1000 prisoners, 
fiOO were left dead on the field, and cio 


** Surrender, Colonel,” said the hussar, 
** or you are a dead man !” The Prince 
answered by a blow of his sabre; his an- 
tagonist ran him through the body, on 
which the Prince instantly fell dead. His 
end was such as he desired, that of a. good 
soldier ! 

Neither Dresden nor Berlin weie covered 
l>y an army. Turned on its left, taken in 
the fact aj the moment when it committed 
itself to the most ha/.ai dons o])crations, the 
Prussian army at the very outset was placed 
1 in the most critical situation. On the l^th 
it occupied Eisenach, Gotha, Erfurt, Wei- 
mar. The French army occnifled Saalfeld 
and (icra, and was about to advance to 
Naumhiirg and .leua. 

It was at Jena that the battle so fatal to 
the Prussian rnonaichy was fought. The 
Prussians had committed a giand fault at 
the outset of the campaign. Such liad- 
been their ardour for war, that the extra- 
vagance of their eiUhus’iasm had bewil- 
dered their understandings. Not only the 
populace, but every descrijition of military 
men, from the soldier up to the Gen^cial 
and the King, conceived that they were 
marching out to a triumph, and that it 
was a sort of treachery to the common 
cause to admit the smallest doubt of vic- 
tory. 

Under this delusion they issued out, 
rather resembling an army of barbarians, 
j than troft>ps educated in the school of the 
i Great Predei jxrk. It w,as a battle that they 
I wished to fight, not to conduct a campaign^ 
They collected their' whole force almost 
into one mass, and were prepared to hazard 
the empire on its single success. This kind 
of war, which might very well suit an in- 
vading army, whose object it should al- 
ways be, to spread a panic by a first and 
I leading victory, was the most .pernicious 
system that could be adopted by a country 
which had to defend herself, and whose 
duty it was rather to multiply her chances 
by being prepared for repeated battles, 
than to reduce them to a single throw. 

I Such, however, was the error of the Prus- 
i sians, that they made no provision but Jop 
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fhe most complete success. l?very stronj; 
town was emptied of its garriscii; the ai- 
senals and store-houses were left destitute 
of all supplies; even in case if a reiTeat, 
no placfe was appointed for a rendezvous 
of the diftcrent corps ; but officers and 
soldiers alike, thought no fwthcr of any 
exertions, or any matters that related to 
the conduct of the war, than such as were 
to be called forth in one single battle. 

The Prussians were likewise guilty of 
another error, of not nuich inferior mag- 
nitude. They might haVc saved their 
country; they might, perhaps, have en- 
sured success, had tliey conujienced the 
campaign a few days before; but, on the 
contrary, they suffered the French toaccii- 
iniilate their ^force in Saxony ; regiiueiils 
of the enemy arrived daily at the (Irand 
Army, and Bonaparte was yet at his (^apital, 
when Prussia, wilh a step alteinatclv ad 
vancing and retreating, menacing a blow, 
but afraid to strike, lost that op])ortunity 
of probable victory which was never n^oic j 
recoveicd. j 

We must now pass to the battle of .tena. •. 
It was fought on the 14th of Oc oher. 
There is no other relation of this batUi* 
but wffiat is to be found in the Filth French 
Bulletin. \Vc must make use therefore of 
this, the only source, and extract the Bid 
Jetin at length. Our readers will make the 
proper allowance for the natural exaggeia- 
tion of a victorious army. 


BATTLE OF JENA. 

** The battle of Jena has wiped away the 
disgrace of the battle of Rosbach, ami in 
seven days concluded a camj^ign which 
has wholly quietej^d all the^dreaitful piepa- 
rations for war with which the Prussian 
heads were so much possessed. 

'' 'J’he following was the position of the 
army on the J.S'th : 

The Grand-Duke of Berg and Marshal 
Davoust were with the corps of their ai my 
at Naumburg, having a part at Leipzig and 

Halle. . . „ . 

“ The corps of Marshal Prince Ponte- 
Corvo was on the march to come up to 
Naumburg. 

“ The corps of Marshal Launes advanced 
to Jena; the corps of Marshal Augcreau 
was placed in the position of Khala. 

' ITie corps of Marshal Ney ^vaa at Rotba 


“ 'Fhe head-c|uarte»s were at Gera. 

“ Tlic Fiinperor was on the march to pro- 
ceed to Jena. 

“ ’Fhe corps of Marsh.al*SouU was on the 
march fiom Gera, if> fake a more eonve- 
iiient po^itio^ upon the straight road from 
Naiiinhnrg to .Icna. 

“ 'File position of the enemy was the fol- 
lowing: ^ 

Kimr of Prussia wished lo rom- 
mence hostilities on the f)lh of Oefohcr, hy 
bearing down his light \^ingon Fi.mkfoit, 
ii wifli his rentie on Wiirt/hmg, and hjs left 
|| wing on Bamberg. All tlic divisions of liis 
; army were disposed for the accom^ilish- 
I nicnt of thi'. plan; hut tlie Fiench army 
* turning him upmi the exticmiiy of his left 
wing, was Idiind in a few ila\s at Saalhnrg, 
at Loltenstem, at iSi hle.v., at Geia, and at 
Naiinibiirg. 'I he Piusdan iiimy seeing it- 
self tin mil, ocenpied the d.iys of ihe pill, 
lOth, nth, and r2lh, in calling in tlicir 
detaclimciUs, and on tin* l;>:h ibriiied i'self 
in Older of battle helwei n i apelsdoi ff and 
AueiLdailt/being about men strong. 

“ On the l.lth, at two o\loek in the 
afternoon, the Ibup- r^.r came to Jena, ami 
on a small elevated llat, beset by oui ad- 
vanced guard, recoin. oilied the positions 
of the enemy, in older to manamvie in 
such a wav as next das foice the differ- 
ent jiasses’on llu* >aal, and so to tall on. 
'J’he enemy nfade a \igoioii.s opposition, 
and seemed by ihcir disposif iims, on an in- 
acces'.ible po.sinoii on fin; highway between 
Jeiiaaml W t iniar, to tliink ibSt the Fiench 
eould not stieti h out upon the pViii wirh- 
out previously forcing that passage. It did 
not appear possible, in fact, to bring ibe 
aitillery upon tlie llat, svliicb swis so small, 
that lour batt.ilions cf>uld scarcely open out 
tin«i lanks upon ft. 

'Fhe men were >ct at work the whole 
night to make a way over the luts, and at 
Icngfli succeeded in bringir.g the artillery 
upon the height. 

Marshal Davoust received orders fo 

dcfdc near Naiimhuig, bir t!ie purjioseof 

defending the deiilcs of Koesen, as the 
; enemy wanted to march upon xNaumbuig, 
i in Older to reach Ajifilda, and fall iiT)on hii 
rear in case he leiiiaiiied in the situation 
he then was. 

« The corps, of Marshal PriTKC Ponte- 
Corvo was destined to stretch out by Naum- 
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burg;, in order' to fall upon the rear-guard 
of the enemy, in case he bent strongly 
toward Naumburg or Jena. 

The heavy cavalry, which had not yet 
come np with the army, could not bo en- 
tirely brought on by mid-day. 'Tho cavalry 
of the Imperial Guard was at the distance 
of fhirty-bix hours march, notwithstanding 
ihc heavy j* urncy which it had performed 
since it U'ft i’aris ; but it was come to that 
moment of the war, wlicii no single consi- 
dc'iation shonld outweigh to depiive iheni 
of the iulvanla-.ie of being the fust to meet 
and fall upon the enemy. 

** 'J'he Emperor placed the wh.olc corps 
of Marshal E;inncs in order of batlic upon 
/l»c level hei ght, which the enemy seemed 
toovcilook (they f)ccnpied a tm.iition over 
ag.unst it;. 'Vlu.. « orps was jtloced* under 
liie cave of (general Victt)r; each division 
foniv cl a vving. Mar*,l»;d i^cichre ordered 
the \m\ i litii ' .nnvd into :i .s«|nar(* haitalion 
upon tin- hinhc t point. 'I'hf' Kii'.j)e!()r kept 
the watch in the midst of hs^ brave men. 
'flic night presi’iUcd a lernarkdtle spec- 
tacle: tv;o armies, the one of nhivh ex- 
tended its fi(uit upon a line of six hours 
inarch, iircv! the air wiih its li dnts; (he 
other, the lights of wl ieh bc-'*nj<‘d ro be 
brought iiUo one Miiajl pointy and in the 
one, as well as iit tlie oilier, al) -aafchful- 
ness and motion, I'he lights of the two 
armies were at half eaniUi.i shot distance 
respectively; the sentinels W'-ic almost 
touching; aV.d there was not a single mo- 
tion on eith'er side, which could not be 
heard from the other. 

The divi'.ions of Marshals ISey and 
Soult took up the nhole nigiil in marching. 
At break a*’ <hty the whole army was under 
aims. Gazan’s division wms disposed in 
ihiee ranks ; the left on the level height ; 
So chefs division formed the right ; the 
Imperial Guaids occupied the summit of 
a height. J^ach of these corps had their 
artillery in the little spaces hetw^cen. 

•* Vrom the town and neighbouring ral- 
lies the passes bad been discovered by 
which the troops, which could not he placed 
up.on the Iqvel height, niiglit extend them- 
selves in the easiest manner; and this is 
surely the first occasion when an army had 
19 defile through so small a pass. 

A thick fog obscured the day. The 
Emperor passed before the diftWeiU lines : 


he commanded his soldiers to take care of 
the Prussian cavalry, which had been doi> 
scribed as being so formidable ; he bade 
theih rcmetfibor that a year was not elapsed 
since Ulm was taken ; tint the Prussian 
army, like the Austiian then, was ‘sur- 
rounded ; had been driven from their line 
of operations, and lost their luagazir.Cb ; 
that they at the present moment no longer 
fought fur honexur, but for a retreat ; that 
they alone sought to make themseves an 
I opening iipen difu'rcnt points, and that the 
corps of (he artny which should k*: them 
pass, would lose its honour and its glory. 

To those inspiring words the soldiers 
ansA\cr^d with a loud cry of us 0 }r^'aril ! 
'fhe light troops began the action. They 
opened a very brisk fire, (rood was the 
position of the enemy, he was nevertlieless 
driven out; and the French army marched 
out in the plain, and began to loini in the 
order of battle. 

The enemy’s army, which on tlieir side 
had no other view than (o fall r»i wijcnc’. cr 
the fogshould havcclcaicd up, look u]) tl>eir 
arms. An army of r>0,000 men from I’lc 
left wing posted ilself to cover llic deiihs 
of Nauinhurg, and to get possession of the 
passes of Koesen. But this was already 
anticipated by Marshal Davonst. 'I’he two 
Ollier armies, one anionniing to 80,000 men 
strong, placed themselves before rhe I'leiK h 
army, which was o})eningout from the* Je\cl 
height ofdena. The mist hung over both 
armies, lasting two hours ; hut at length 
was dissipated by the brightness of the siin. 
The twoannies mutually beheld cadi other 
at the distance *of less than cannon-shot. 
The left wing of the French army, support-, 
ing itsclf’agairi<:t a village and the woods, 
was commanded by Marshal Augcrcau. 
1'he Imperial Guard poitrcd their fire upon 
the centre, which was maintained by Mar- 
shal Laiines ; the right wing was drawn 
together out of the corps of Marshal Soult, 
who had only a small corps of S,000 men, 
purely composed of troops w'hicli had ar- 
rived of his light corps. 

'I’hc enemy’s army was numerous, and 
displayed a fine cavalry; their man ceuv res 
were exactly and rapidly executed. The 
Emperor had chosen to delay coming to an 
engagement for two hours, in order to watch 
the positions which the enemy should take 
after the action of the morning, and to givt 
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the necessary oi ders to the troo|js, especially 
the cavalry, which required ttie Greatest 
care. But the iinpcluosity of the Tieiich 
was too ardent for him. Sevorai battalions 
had begun to engage in the village of lloll- 
sledt. He saw that the enemy was in mo. 
tion to drive them out; lie gave immediate 
orders to Marshal Jiannes to march with 
expedition to the. sujqioit ihe village. 
Marshal SouU had attacked a wood on the 
right. The enemy having made a move- 
ment with his right wing ujmn our left. 
Marshal Augeicauwas coihmanded to re- 
pulse them, and in Ic^s than au hour the 
action was general. Two IumkIi^mI and liftv, 
or three hundred thousaml^men, with se\eii 
or eight hundred pi(‘ees of at tillcry, scat- 
tered death ill every diiof tion, and exhi- 
bited one of the most av/ful events c\er 
witnessed on Ihe theatie of history. On 
one side, as well as on the other, evei y ma- 
mvuvre w'as jiertonned as if it were on a 
parade. 

“ Among our troops there was not fc^r a 
juomeut the- least disorder ; the victory was 
not uncei tain hn* an instant. The Emperor 
liad all along by him, besides liis Imperial 
(.iuards, a large body of troops, as areserve 
to act in unforeseen events. 

Marshal Soiih liaviiig got possession of 
tjje wood, which occiijiied liim two hours, 
made a movement in advance. At that in- 
stant tlie Eiiupcror gave orders that the di- 
vision f)fEieiich cavalry in rcscive should 
begin to take post, and that the two new 
divisions from the army of Mai‘*lial Ney 
slioidil take station (m the field of h«itilc by 
the rear. All llie triTops ofthe resei \e were 
advanced to the ffliTmo'^t line, \'tliieh being 
tluis strcnglliencci, threw tlie enemy into 
disorder, and they instantly retired. 

“ Tliey retrieved themselves during the 
last hour; hut were east into dreadful con- 
fusion, at the moment when our division of 
dragoons and cuirassiers having the (»raud 
Duke of Berg at their head, weie able tf» 
take a [>:irt in the engagement. I'hcsc brave 
cavalieis, fearing that the mte of th.e day 
would be determined without their esnst- 
ance, then bore the Prussians down befoic 
them in great confusion wherever they met 
them. The Prussian cavalry and infautiT 
could not withstand the shock. In vain did 
they form themselves into a square ; five of 
their battalions were put to the rout, artil- 


lery, cavalry, infant ly, ail weio surprised 
and taken. The French came at the same 
instant to W eiinar a$ the enemy, who found 
themselves pursued for six hours. 

“On our right wing Mai'hal Davoust 
did w'oudeis. Not only did he maintain 
his ground, hut he followed lighting for 
the space of thice hours against the great 
body of the enemy’s troops fioui Mtc defiles 
of K^c'^en. 

“ 1'his ( Uficer, to a distinguished bravery 
joins a vas*, deal of (irmness, the first rc- 
eoinmeiuLuiou of a wariior. lie was siip- 
poru d by (I’eneuvlb ( I uilin, Ft i-ml, Morand, 
n 1 ‘itr.mne, (’hit f of t!x*(Ici)eial Staft and 
1)\ thesU\.dy ii;(icpidi» y of his brave light 
corp*^. 

“ 'I’hc KMiltof the battle is fiom SO to 
40,oo(f p’ i ('ueis ef w.ir, and mi>u* are eon- 
tiuuall} coming in; Ihice lumdied picceg 
ofianuo!', imineir.e magazines, and quan- 
tities of pi ovisious Among the prisoners 
arc more than twenty (iencials; among 
otheis several l.ieu tenant- (icnerais; one 
is Lieutenanl-Cieneial Sehmeitau. The 
amount of the loss of tlie Prussian army is 
enormous; it is eslimateil at al^^ivc ^iP,000 
killed and wounded. Maislial Mollendorff 
is wounded ; tlie Duke of Brunswick and 
(iciicia! I'iiichel aie kihcil, and Piincc 
lleniyof Pius^-ia is v\mindcd desperately. 
According to ll^e account of deserters, pri- 
soners of war, and flags of tiuce, the dis- 
oider and confusion in (lie j^inamder of 
the enemy’s army is at Ihu utit^ost. ^ 

“ On our side, we luivc «)nly U) lament 
the h ss (q* BiiL^adicr (ieneral Dtf Belli’, a 
brave soldier ; and the wouj-d of Brigade- 
(’•ciieial (Vjuroi!'. Among t!ie Killed are 
( <;!oiicls V’cigcs i f the r^lh Aifantry of 
tl^fLine, l.amottq of the .‘Iffth, Hailiencgie 
ofthe <ith rcgimc'Ut ofhi'ssats, Maiigiiy of 
i »e i'Uh f’hasseurs, llaii-pe of the 
Eight Infantry, Dalniiboii'g of the 1st 
S) a ;oon^, Nicholas oft he (list of the fjinc, 
V'iala of llic .‘S Isl, and Iligonct of the lOHtli. 

“ 'ri'.e Ihi'isns and ( 'hasseurf, displayed 
a valour on tins day, whic *h entitles them 
to the highest praise. 'I'he Pruftsian ca- 
valry were never ahfe to stand against 
them, and all tlie attacks they made upon 
the Infantry wcie succc»;sful. 

“Of the French infantry wc shall say 
nothing. It is known long since 'that it is 
the best iufanti} in the world. The JEnj, 
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peror declareSf that the French Cavalry^ 
after the experience of the two last cam- 
paigns and last b^attle^ has not its like. 

The Prussian aniiy has, in this cam- 
paign, lost every point of retreat in its line 
of operations. Its Jeft wing, followed by 
Marshal Davoust, begins its rcticat to 
Weimar, at tlie same time that its right 
wing amj. centre take their retreat from 
Weimar towards Naumhiirg. The confu- 
sion was therefore extraordinary. Tlie King 
was forced to retreat across the field at the 
head of his regiment of cavalry. 

Our loss is 1000 to IlOO men killed, 
and 3000 wf)iinded. The Grand J3uke of 
Berg is at this moineiit close up to Erfurt, 
where is a corps of the enemy commanded 
by Marshal MollendortT and the Prince of 
Orange. 

** The General FJtaff is orrupied in pre- 
paring an ofllcial relation, which shall make 
known, with every detail, all the diflVient 
Corps and Uegiments that luve distin- 
guished themselves, to entitle them to the 
esteem and acknowledgments of the na- 
tion *, if any thing wi re wanting, they have 
testified it ’amply in the entiuisiasm and j 
love they have shewn for their Emperor 
in the thickest of the fight. 

Atone mom'.'nt there was room for a 
doubt; every moiitli was at once filled with 
the universal cry of Lonty ih\' thv Empvri^r! 
a sentiment which ran through every heart 
in the midst »f the battle, 'fhe Emperor 
itreing his wl“.igs threatened by the cavalry, 
•et forw.*»rd at full gallop to tlie spot, to 
direct other maua!Uvrcs,aiHlorder a change 
of front. 

He wa^i every moment annoyed with 
the shouts of Long live the Emperor / The 
Imperial Foot Guards, enraged not to.be 
allowed to press on while they saw that 
every other cor|)s was in motion, and that 
they were left inactive, several voices 
among them cried out. Forward! ‘What 
is this ?* said the Emperor : ‘ This can 


come from none other but some* beardless 
boy that will give orders independent of 
me : let him wait till he has commanded 
in thirty battles, before he takes u]ion him 
to advise me.’ 

“ In the heaviest of the fire, .when the. 
enemy had lokt almost all bis Generals, it 
might be seen what Providence has done 
i for us, which hall spared our army. Not 
a man of distinction, on the side of the 
French, is injured or wounded. Marshal 
Lasnes was grazed by a miiskct-bullet on 
the breast, but escaped unhurt. Marshal 
Davoust had his hat and clothes sh(»t 
through It. seveal places with sinaU 
bullets. The En?pcror was continually sur- 
rounded, wherever he appeared, by the* 
Prince of Neufchatcl, Marshal Bessieres ; 
the Grand Marshal of the Palace, Duroc; 
the Grand Master of the Horse, Coulin- 
cotirt; his Aides-dc Camp, and Equerry 
in Waiting. A part of the army did not 
fire a single shot. 

“'Erfurt is taken ; the Prince of Orangc- 
Fiilda, Marshal Mollendordi several other 
Generals, and a considerable number of 
the troops arc prisoners of war.'* 

Such was the fate of tliis memorable 
battle, which, in its portentous results, 
and the* unmoditied ruin which it pro- 
duced, exceeded every thing in the his- 
tory of European wars. A whole empire 
was lost by this single Jiattle. 

Let us review some of the consequences 
of this defeat. Every town and fortified 
city suiTcndeicd upon a summons ; even 
Magdeburgh, wliich seemed the strongest 
by situation and art, was delivered up to 
the French the moment they appeared 
before it. 

Upon the 9.5th of October, the Emperor 
Napoleon entered Potsdam ; and upon the 
97 til, Berlin. Great treasure and vast am- 
munition were found in the Capital of 
Prussia, and the people every where peace- 
ably submitted. 
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PLAN OF THE BATILE OF JENA, 

fJjj Ike Wtk of October l.SO(), baid'cen the Prussian' Saxon Annies, and the PrencU 

Arnuj under f^apofeoiu • 

• 

A On the l^ith ofi tlu* corts of IViiicr Louis, consistiii^- of al)ont(5,0<>() 

Ihibvians ami Saxons, ^^ils attacked, near SaalleUl, h\ .^ 50 , (UK) Licuch, under 
l*,eriKid(»l\(‘, and drove buck. . • 

Vi Advance' oT the 1' reiu li Aiiiiy, under the command of Najioleon, near the 
^ river .-^aale. 

C The same in order of battle. * 

D Prussian Army in order of battle, under the coinina»d of t)i^ King, between 
Wicinar and /\uer'>tudt. 

M 

E The King's attack of tP.e centre of the Vrencii Army. • 

F Attack of the Frencli light wing, ncai Am istaiit, to take in flank the loft 
wing of the Prussians. ^ 

Ct Retreat of the Prussiaii Army over Erfurth and Weimar- 
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